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PART   I. 

COMMITTEE  OF  PATRONAGE 

GENERAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEES 

DELEGATES  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 

DELEGATES  OF  SOCIETIES  AND  CORPORATIONS 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS 


COMMITTEE  OF  PATKONAGE 

FOR  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND,  FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES,  AND  THE   COLONIES. 

Patron. 
HIS  MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VH. 

Hon,  President, 
H.R.H.  Thb  Pkingb  of  Walks. 

President, 
John  Bblohbr,  A.R.A.,  President  R.I.B.A. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND   IRELAND. 

Hon,  Vice-Presidents, 
H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Connaught. 
His  EzoeUenoy  the  ^oeroy  of  India. 
&H«  the  Maharaja  of  Jaipur. 
Hia  Graoe  the  ArohbiBhop  of  Canterbury. 
His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  York. 
His  Graoe  tha  Doke  of  Devonshire. 
His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 
His  Graoe  the  Duke  of  Fife. 
The  Mosi  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 
The  Rii^t  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Plymouth. 
The  Rif^t  Hon.  Lord  Esher. 
Lord  Bakanes,  M.P. 

The  Ri|^t  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston. 
The  Seoretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Tha  Cbainnan  of  the  London  County  Council 
The  Yice-Ghancellor  of  the  University  of  London. 
The  President  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.»  R.A. 

General  Committee, 

NoTB. — ^The  Mterisk  (*)  denotes  Members  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Xntem&tional 

Congresses  of  Arohitects. 

^Ptofeasor  George  Aitohison,  R.A.,  Past  President  R.I.B.A. 

•R.  TheaA  Spiers,  F.RJ.B.A. 

Sir  Benjamin  Baker,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  A.R.LB.A. 

Sir  John  Wolfe  Bany,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

Sir  William  Richmond,  KC.B.,  R.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

Sir  William  Emerson,  Past  President  R.I.B.A. 

W.  Q.  Qrohardson,  R.A.,  Hon.  A.R.LB.A. 

Hamo  Thomyoroft,  R.A. 

George  Frampton,  R.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

SolomoQ  J.  Solomon,  R.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

Alfred  East»  A.R.A.,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

J.  Macvioar  Anderson,  F.R.S.E.,  Past  President  R.I.B.A. 
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W.  E.  Riley,  F.R.LB.A. 

P.  T.  Reade,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

F.  N.  Jaokson,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

A.  T.  Walmisley,  Hon.  A.R.I.B.A. 

Maurice  B.  Adams,  F.R.I.B.A. 

£.  Holmes,  President  Sheffield  Society  of  Architects  and  Surveyors. 

H.  H.  Thomson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  IVesidmit  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of 

Architects. 
J.  H.  Woodhouse,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Manchester  Society  of  Architects. 
J.  Milne  Munro,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects. 
J.  T.  Gackett,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Northern  Architectural  Association. 
H.  Dare  Bryan,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Bristol  Society  of  Architects. 
W.  D.  Pratt,  President  Nottingham  Architectural  Society. 
W.  M.  Mitchell,  R.H.A.,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects 

of  Ireland. 
Edmund  Kirby,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Uverpool  Architectural  Society. 
J.  L.  Ball,  President  Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 
H.  S.  Chorley,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Sodety. 
HarbotUe  Reed,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Devon  and  Exeter  Architectural  Society. 
P.  H.  Thoms,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture,  Science, 

and  Art 
Arthur  Pollard,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  York  Architectural  Society. 
J.  H.  Phillips,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Cardiff,  S.  Wales,  A  Monmouthshire  Archi* 

tects'  Society. 
R.  G.  Wilson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  President  Aberdeen  Society  of  Architects. 
H.  O.  Tarbolton,  F.R.LB.A.,  President  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. 
J.  J.  McDonnell,  President  Ulster  Society  of  Architects. 

INCLUDINa  THE 

Executive  Commitleey  viz, 

*John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  P.R.I.B.A.,  PreMeni, 

♦Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  Past  President  R.I.B.A. 

*Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Sec.  R.I.B.A. 

*T.  E.  Collcutt,  President-Elect  R.LB.A. 

•H.  T.  Haie,  Vice-President  R.I.B.A. 

♦John  SUter,  F.R.LB.A. 

♦Leonard  Stokes,  Vice-President  R.LB.A. 

John  W.  Simpson,  F.R.LB.A. 

Thos.  W.  Cutler,  F.R.LB.A. 

H.  H.  Statham,  F.R.LB.A. 

Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  F.R.LB.A. 

Mervyn  Macartney,  F.R.I.B.A. 

E.  Guy  Dawber,  F.R.LB.A. 

R.  S.  Balfour,  F.R.LB.A.  (President  of  the  Architectural  Association). 

♦W.  J.  Locke,  Sec.  R.LB.A.,  Secretary. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Harry  C.  Kent,  F.R.I.B.A.  (President  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South 
Wales). 

Cyril  Biacket  (Past  President  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wales). 

Ernest  A.  Scott  (Vice-President  Institute  of  Architects  of  New  South  Wides). 

C.  A.  D*Ebro,  F.R.V.I.A.  (President  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects). 

Francis  J.  Smart,  F.R.V  LA.  (Vice-President  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects). 
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Edward  Davies  (President  South  AuatraUan  Institute  of  Arohiteots). 

Alan  C.  Walker,  A.R.I.B.A.  (President  Tasmanian  Association  of  Architects). 

R.  Flack  RicardB,  F.R.V.I.A.  (Tasmanian  Association  of  Architects). 

O.  T.  Poole,  A.R.I.B.A.  (President  West  Australian  Institute  of  Architects). 

M.  F.  Cavanagh,  F.R.I.B.A.  (West  Australian  Institute  of  Architects). 


AUSTRIA. 

Han.  President. 
♦Wagner,  Otto. 

ffon.  Vice-President. 
Von  Wielemans,  A. 


Members. 


♦Helmer,  H. 

♦H6dl,T. 

♦Pesohl,  H.  (Secretary). 


♦Streit,  A. 
♦Weber,  A. 


BELGIUM. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents. 
Acker,  Ernest  (professeur  k  TAcad^mie  royale  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Bruxelles, 

membre  effectif  de  TAcad^mie  de  Belgique  [Qa^e  des  Beaux-Arts    et  do 

la  Commission  royale  des  Monuments). 
Blomme,  L6onaid  (profeeseur  k  Tlnstitut  sup^rieur  des  Arts  d'Anvcrs,  membre 

effectif  de  la  Cbmmission  royale  des  Monuments). 

Members. 
♦Amou,  Albert. 
♦Galuwaers,  Jean-Joseph  (President  de  la  Soci6te  Centrale  d' Architecture  de 

Belgique). 
♦Qoquet,  Louis  (professeur  a  TUniversit^  de  Gand,  membre  correspondant  de 

la  Commission  royale  dee  Monuments,  membre  du  Conseil  de  perfectionno- 

ment  de  Tenseignement  des  arts  et  du  dessin). 
♦De  Vestel,  Franz  (professeur  iirAcad^mie  royale  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Bruxelles). 

Nominated  by  the  Soeietd  Centrale  d" Architecture  de  Belgique  : 

Bosmans,  Constant. 

Van  de  Veld. 

Brunfaut,  Jules  (membre  correspondant  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Monu- 
ments et  de  TAcaddmie  de  Belgique  [Classe  des  Beaux- Arts]). 

De  Braey,  Michel  (President  de  la  Soci^t^  royale  des  Architectes  d'Anvers). 

De  Nqyette,  Modeste  (Directeur  de  la  Section  de  la  Flandre  Orientale  dc  la 
Soci6t6  Centrale  d* Architecture  de  Belgique). 

Hubert,  Joseph  (architecte  communal  honoraire,  membre  correspondant  ot 
▼ioe-pr^ident  du  Comity  du  Hainaut  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Monu- 
ments, Directeur  de  la  Section  do  Mons  de  la  Soci6t^  Centrale  d* Architecture 
de  Belgique). 

Janlet,  Emile  (membre  effectif  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Monuments  ct 
de  TAoad^mie  de  Belgique  [Classe  des  Beaux-Arts]). 

Van  Assche,  Augoste  (membre  effectif  de  la  Commission  royale  des  Monuments). 
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CANADA. 

Patrons  and  Honorary  Vice- Presidents. 

The  Ri^t  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  High  Com* 

miBsioner  for  Canada,  London. 
Hon.  LooIb  a.  Jette,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Province  of  Quebec. 
His  Honour  Mortimer  Clark,  K.C.,  Lieutenant  Governor,  Province  of  Ontario. 
B.  Harris,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  President,  Royal  Canadian  Academy. 


J.  S.  Archibald,  President. 
*Alcide  ChausB^,  Secretary. 
♦W.  E.  Doran. 

D.  R.  Brown. 


Joe.  Venne. 
J.  O.  Marchand. 
R.  Laoroiz. 


DENMARK. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents. 
His  Excellency  Count  Chamberlain  F.  Raben  Levetnau,  Minister  of  Foreign 

Affairs. 
Meldahl,  F.  (Chamberlain,  Professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Fine  Arts). 


*Beig,  A. 
*Dahlerup,  V. 

Amberg,  H.  C. 

Borch,  M. 

Qemmensen,  A. 

Holm,  H.  J. 

Jensen,  A. 


Members, 


Jorgensen,  T. 
Kampmann,  H. 
Kooh,F. 
Nyrop,  M. 
Storoh,  H. 
Petersen,  V. 
Wenck,  H. 


FRANCE. 

Hon,  President. 
'•'Daumet^  H.  (membre  de  Flnstitut  de  France). 

Hon.  Vic^  Presidents. 
*Guadet  J. 
*N6not,  H.  P.  (membre  de  I'Listitut  de  France). 

Members. 


*Poupinel,  J.  M. 

*Harmand,  G. 

*Bartaumieux,  Ch. 

*Bissuel,  Ed. 

*Bonnier,  L. 

*Gk)sset»  Ant. 

♦Loviot,  Ed. 

*Moyaux,  C.  (membre  de  Tlnstitut  de 

France). 
*Newnham,  A. 
♦TWlat,  E. 
Betolaud,  A.  (membre  de  Tlnstitut  de 

France). 
Bonnat,  L.  (membre  de  TListitut  de 

France). 
Blondel,  F. 
Choisy,  A. 


Duchatelet,  E. 

Femoux,  H. 

Laloux,  V. 

Lef ort,  H. 

Louzier,  St.  A. 

Maillard,  G. 

Mainguet^  Th. 

Normand,  A.  (membre  de  TListitut  de 

France). 
Olive,  G. 
Pascal,  J.  L.  (membre  de  Tlnstitut  de 

France). 
Robert-Fleury,  T.   (membre  de  Tln- 

stitut  de  France). 
Vaudremer,  E.  (membre  de  FListitut 

de  France). 
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GERMANY. 

^Hinckeldeyn*  EL  (MiniBt€ria1-  und  Oberdiiektor). 
*Muthe8iu8»  H.  M.  (LandeB-Qewerberat^  Dr.)* 
*Von  Schmidt,  FreiheiT  H.  (Profeesor). 
*StQbbea,  J.  (Ober-  und  Geheimer  Baurat»  Dr.). 
*Waldow,  Edm.  (Geheimer  Baurat,  vortragender  Rat). 
*Sohdnermarok,  O.  (Doctor). 
*Neher,  L.  (Kgl.  Baurat). 

Von  Thiersch,  F.  (Professor). 

Wallot,  P.  (Geheimer  Baurat,  Geheimer  Hofrat*  Professor). 

Von  SeidU  G.  (Professor). 

SchwechteD,  F.  (Geheimer  Baurat). 

Hofmann,  K.  (Geheimer  Oberbaurat,  Professor). 

Hoffmami,  L.  (KgL  Baurat,  Stadtbaurat). 

Licht,  &  (Stadtbaurat,  Professor). 

HOLLAND. 

Hon.  Vice-PresideiUs. 

Son  ExoeUence  M.  le  Baroa  K.  W.  P.  F.  Gerioke  van  Herwynen  (Envoys  extra- 
ordinaire et  Ministre  pl^nipotentiaire  des  Pays-Bas  k  Londres). 

Rqyer,  J.  A.  (Ing6nieur  Givil,  R6f6rendaire,  Chef  de  la  Section  des  Arts  et  Soienoes 
aa  Ministdre  des  Affaires  Int^rieures). 

Members. 

KJaypers,  Dr.  P.  J.  H.  (D616gu6  du  Gouyemement,  Arohitecte  dee  Mus^  de 
FEtat). 

^Salrn  6.  Bzn.,  A.  (Prudent  de  la  Soci6t6  pour  la  Propagation  de  1* Archi- 
tecture). 

^Berlage,  H.  P.  (Prteident  d'Arohitectoie  et  Amicitia). 

KUnkhamer,  Professor  J.  F. 

Weeldenburg,  P.  A.  (President  de  la  Soci6t^  Bouwkunat  en  Vriendsohap). 

Bieber,  C.  T.  J.  L.  (Secretaire  de  la  Sooi6t6  pour  la  Propagation  de  TArohiteoture). 

HUNGARY. 

Hon.  President. 
Hauszmann  (Professor). 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents. 
Alpar  (Vice-President  of  the  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects). 
Ney  (President  of  Secti<m  for  Architects). 
Pucher  (President  of  Section  for  Architects). 
Quitoer  (President  of  the  Society  of  Private  Architects). 


Aigner. 
FeDnar. 
Fteund. 
(krater,  K. 
Kaoser,  J. 
Korb. 
Ledhner^O. 
Partes. 


Members. 

Pecz. 

HultL 

Schannen. 

J&mbor. 

Schikedanz. 

Kabdebd. 

SchmahL 

Kertte. 

Schulek. 

SiUidy. 

Nagy.  V.  (Professor). 

Szabo. 

Hopfner. 

Tory. 
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ITALY. 

^Basile,  Ernest  (Professeor  h  TEcole  d'appllcatlon  pour  Ics  Ing^nieuiB,  Palcrmc). 

*Betocchi,  A.  (ancien  President  du  Conseil  des  Travauz  Publics). 

*Bregb'a  (Professeur  a  TEcole  d*application  pour  les  lug^niours,  Naples). 

*Gaimizzaro»  M.  E.  (Pr^ident  de  T Association  pour  la  Culture  de  T Architecture). 

*Manfredi,  Manfredo  (Dirocteur  de  I'lnstitut  des  Beauz-Arts,  Venlse). 

*Boito,  Camille  (Directeur  de  TAcaddmio  do  Brera^  Milan). 

TimoBchi,  Luigi,  Cav.  (President  du  College  des  Ing^nieurs  et  des  Architeotos 

de  Genes). 
AUievi,  L.,  PresidetUe  (Presidente  della  Society  degli  Ingegneri  e  degli  Architetti 

Italiani,  Roma). 
Albanese,  A.  (Presidente  del  Circolo  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  liberi  esercenti 

in  Palermo). 
Casini,  G.  (Presidente  del  CoUegio  Toscano  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti,  Firenze). 
Cavani,  F.  (Presidente  della  Society  degli  Ingegneri  di  Bologna). 
Colombo,  G.  (Presidente  del  CoUegio  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  di  Milano). 
Francesetti  di  Mezzenile,  C.  (Presidente  del  Collegio  degli  Ingegneri  e  degli 

Architetti  di  Torino). 
Magni,  G.  (Presidente  dell*  Associazione  fra  i  Cultori  di  Architottura,  Roma). 
Marullo,  G.  (Presidente  del  Ck)llegio  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  di  Messina). 
Miglioncio,  M.  (Presidente  del  Collegio  degli   Ingegneri  ed  Architetti  Puglios, 

Bari). 
Romanin,  Jacur  L.  (Presidente  del  Collegio  Veneto  degli  Ingegneri,  Venezia). 

MEXICO. 

•De  Heredia,  G.  |  ♦Mariscal,  N. 

*Rivas  Mercado,  A. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Hon,  Vice- President, 
The  Lord  Bishop  of  Wellington. 

Committee, 
The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Public  Works. 
The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Railways. 
The  President  of  the  New  Zealand  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  President  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  of  Architects. 
The  President  of  the  Wellington  Association  of  Architects. 
The  President  of  the  Canterbury  Association  of  Architects. 
The  President  of  the  Otago  Association  of  Architects. 
The  President  of  the  Southland  Association  of  Architects. 
The  President  of  the  Wellington  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  Director  of  the  Wellington  Technical  School 
Alfred  Atkins,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Thomas  TumbuU,  F.R.I.B.A. 
William  Tumbull,  F.R.I.B.A. 
John  CampbeU,  F.R.I.B.A. 
Joseph  C.  Maddison,  F.R.I.B.A. 
F.  do  J.  Clere,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Hon.  Secretary  R.I.B.A.  for  New  Zealand) 

NORWAY. 

Christie,  Christian.  |  Due,  Paul. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Hon.  Vice-Presidents, 
His  ExccUoncy  the  Minister  iox  Foreign  Affairs. 
His  Excellency  the  Minister  for  Public  Works. 
His  Excellency  the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  Portuguese  Minister  in  London. 

Mamhers. 
His  Excellency  Ck>unscllor  Augusto  Jos^  da  Cunha  (President  of  the  Royal 

Association  of  Portuguese  Architects  and  Archaeologists). 
His  Excellency  the  Vicomte  d'Athouguia  (President  of  the  National   Society 

of  Fine  Arts). 
Scares,  J.  A.  (Delegate  of  the  Society  of  Portuguese  Architocte) 
Parente,  F.  C.  (Delegate  of  the  National  Society  of  Fine  Arts). 
Do  Couto,  A.  (Delegate  of  the  Royal  Association  of  Portuguese  Architects  and 

Archaeologists). 
^MoDteiro,  J.  L.  (Professor). 
^Bennudes,  A.  R.  Adtes. 
•Terra,  M.  Ventura. 
•C^arralheira,  R.  G.  A. 

RUSSIA. 

♦Bykofsky.  I  *Rutnez. 

♦De  Suzor,  (>)mte  P.  |  ♦Soultonoff, 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 
Cape  Colony. 

Members. 

F.  G.  Green,  A.R.I.B.A. 
J.  C.  Tully,  A.R.I.B.A. 
E.  J.  Bridges,  A.R.I.B.A. 
Herbert  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A. 


George  Ransome,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Arthur    H.    Reid,   F.R.I.B.A.    (Hon. 

Secretary     R.I.B.A.      for      South 

Africa). 


Natal. 

Members. 
W.  Lucas,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.I.B.A.  (President  Natal  Institute  of  Architects), 
A.  E.  Dainton. 
F.  J.  Ing. 

C.  W.  Methven,  M.I.C.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
A.  M.  Ritchie. 

Transvaal. 

Members. 
J.  Waterson,  F.R.I.B.A.  (President  Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects). 
G.  A.  H.  Dickson,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Past  President  Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects). 
G.  S.  Burt  Andrews,  A.M.I.C.E.  (Vice-President  Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects). 
Walter  Reid,  F.R.I.B.A.  (Vice-President  Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects). 
Herbert  Baker,  F.R.I.B.A. 
J.  F.  Bcardwood. 
G.  Granger  Fleming. 
H.  Seton  Morris. 
G.  St.  J.  Cottrill  (Hon.  Secretary  Transvaal  Institute  of  Architects). 
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SPAIN. 

President. 
Aparici  y  Soriano,  Son  Excellence  Federico  (Directeur  de  TEcole  sap^rieuro 
d* Architecture,  Conseiller  de  rin«traction  Publique). 

Vice-Presidents, 
♦Velasquez  Boaco,  Son  Excellence  Bicardo  (Pr^Bident  Section  d*Aichitectiiie 
de  r  Academic  Boyale  des  Beaux- Arts  et  da  Conaeil  des  Constraotions  CivileR). 
♦Uriosle  y  Velada,  Son  Excellence  Josi  (Acad^micien  des  Beaox-Arte). 
♦RepuU^s  y  Vargas,  Son  Excellence  Enrique  M.  (Acad^micien  dee  Beaox-Arts). 
♦Arbos  y  Tremanti,  Son  Excellence  Fernando  (Acad^micien  des  Beaux-Arts). 
*Lc  President  de  TAssociation  des  Architectes  do  Cataluiia. 

Secretary, 

"Cabello  y  Lapiedra,  Luis  M.  (Architecte  du  Ministere  de  rinstruotion  Publique 
des  Beaux-Arts.) 

Members, 
Lo  President  de  la  Soci6t6  Gentrale  des  Architectes. 
Le  President  de  TAssociation  des  Architectes  de  Vizcaya. 
Le  Pr^ident  de  I'Association  des  Architectes  de  Navarra. 
Adaro  y  Magro,  Son  Excellence  Eduardo  (Membre  de  la  Soci^t6  Centrale  des 

Architectes,  Acad^micien  des  Beaux-Arte). 
Abreu  y  Barreda,  Gabriel  (Architecte  du  Ministere  des  Affaires  Etrang^res 

Professeur  de  TEcole  des  Arts  et  Metiers). 
Agapito  y  Revilla,  Juan  (Architecte  de  la  Municipality  de  Valladolid). 
Amoroso,  Manuel  Anibal  Alvarez  (Professeur  de  TEoole  sup6rieure  d' Arohitectuie 

de  Madrid). 
Argenti  y  Herrera,  Luis  (Architecte  de  la  Deputation  provincial). 
Bellido  y  Gonzalez,  Luis  (Secretaire  de  la  Society  Gentrale  des  Arohiteotes, 

Architecte  de  la  Municipality  de  Madrid). 
Bertran  y  de  Quintana,  Miguel  (Secretaire  de  TAssociation  des  Architectes  de 

Cataluiia,  Professeur  de  TEoole  superieure  d* Architecture  de  Barcelona). 
Contreras,  Mariano  (Architecte  Conservateur  de  TAlhambra  de  Granada). 
Le  Directeur  de  I'Ecole  superieure  d* Architecture  de  Barcelona. 
Esteve  y  Fernandez  CabaUero,  Luis  (Professeur  de  I'Eoole  sup^rieure  d' Archi- 
tecture de  Madrid). 
Casanova,  Adolf o  Fernandez  (Professeur  de  TEcole  superieure  d'Arohitectore 

de  Madrid,  Academicien  des  Beaux- Arts). 
Valdds,  Fernandez  y  Menendez  (D.  Joaquin)  (Architecte  Diooesain  de  Madrid- 

Alcald). 
Fort  y  Guyenet,  Enrique  (Professeur  de  I'Ecole  sup^rieure  d*Arohiteotare  de 

Madrid,  Architecte  du  Ministdre  de  TListruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- 
Arts). 
Acebo,  Tomas  Gomez  (Membre  de  la  Society  Centrale  des  Architectes). 
Lamperez  y  Romea,  Vicente  (Professeur  de  TEcole  supdrieure  d'Arohiteotuie  de 

Madrid). 
Landecho  y  Urries,  Son  Excellence  Luis  (Academiden  des  Beaux-Arts,  Membre 

de  la  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes). 
Sallaberry,  Jose  Lopez  (Architecte  de  la  Munidpalite  de  Madrid,  Aoademidea 

des  Beaux- Arts). 
Magadalena  y  Tabuenca,  Ricardo  (Architecte  de  la  Munidpalite  de  Zaragoza). 
RepuUes  y  Segarra,  Son  Excellence  Enrique  (Mayor  de  la  Real  Gasa,  Professeur 

de  TEcole  superieure  d' Architecture). 


n 
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Rojl  7  Lopez  Calvo»  Joaquin  (Membre  de  la  Soci6t^  Centrale  des  Architectcs, 

Directeur  de  la  Revue  Arte  y  Construccion), 
Terreros,  Luis  Sainz  de  los  (Membre  de  la  Soci^t6  Centrale  des  Architectes, 

Directeur  de  la  Bevue  La  Condmccion  Modema), 
Saavedra  y  Moragas,  Son  Excellence  Eduardo  (Membre  des  Academies  de 

FHifltoire,  de  la  Langue,  et  des  Sciences,  Conseiller  dc  Tlnstruction  Publique, 

Membre  de  la  Soci6t6  Centrale  des  Architectee). 
Vega  y  March,  Manuel  (Directeur  de  la  Revue  Arquitdciura  y  Construccion). 
Zabala  y  GaUardo,  Manuel  (Membre  du  Conseil  dee  Constructions  Civiles,  Pro- 

fesaeur  de  I'Ecole  sup^rieure  d* Architecture  et  Membre  de  la  Soci6t6  Centrale 

des  Arohitectes). 
Zavala  y  Alvarez,  Daniel  (President  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  des  Architectes). 

SWEDEN. 

*Caaaon,  I.  G.  (Professor).  Salin,  K. 

«Moll6r»  C.  Dahlander,  M. 

•Wickman,  G.  Thorbum,  E. 

Amtoi,  G.  Thurdin,  A. 

Lallentedt,  E.  W&hlin,  Th. 

SWITZERLAND. 

^Folpius,  F.         I        "^Geiser,  £.       |       ^Bluntsohli  (Doctor  and  Professor). 

TURKEY. 

*Apo8thoUdhi8. 

UNITED  STATES. 

Han*  Vice-Presidents. 
The  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  War. 
His  Exoellenoy  the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain. 
The  Honourable  Francis  G.  Newlands,  n.S.  Senator. 


Members. 

Oarrere,  John  M. 

Mowbray,  Henry  Siddons. 

Peabody,  Robert  S. 

Day,  Frank  Miles. 

j             Post,  George  B. 

Franoh,  Daniel  C. 

Saint-Gaudens,  Augustus. 

Gilbert,  Cass. 

1              Stillman,  James. 

La  Farge,  John. 

Taylor,  J^  Knox. 

McKim,  Charles  F. 

Walters,  Henry. 

Milkt,  Frands  D. 

Ware,  Professor  W.  R. 

Movgan,  J.  Pierpont 

1 

The  Presidents  of  the  following  Societies : 
Amerioan  Institute  of  Architects.  i  National  Academy  of  Design. 

Aiohiteotural  League  of  America.  |  National  Sculpture  Society. 

Society  of  American  Artists. 

Members  ex  officio. 
*Al]en,  Francis  R.  i  ^Eames,  William  S. 

^Brown,  Glenn.  |  *Jenney,  William  le  Baron. 

*Totten.  George  0.,  Jun. 
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COMMITTEES   OF   THE   EXECUTIVE  &c. 


Exhibition 
Svb'CommiUee. 

Beloher,  J. 
Stokes,  L. 
Stathom,  H.  H. 
Cutler,  Tho8.  W. 
Macartney,  Mervyn. 
Gotch,  J.  A. 
Townsend,  C.  Harrison. 
Bond,F. 
Millard,  Walter. 
Prior,  Edward  S. 
Forsyth,  W.  A. 
Wonnacott,  W. 
Locke,  W.  J. 
Straus,  Ralph  (Searetary). 


Lady  Webb. 
Mrs.  Belcher  {PreatderU). 
Mrs.  Hare  {Hon,  See,), 
Mrs.  Stokes. 


Plunkett,  Count  G.  N. 
Flunkett,  Countess. 
Campbell,  A.  N. 
Ward,  W.  IL 
Westbye,  Jos.  W. 
Maynard,  D.  C. 
Rosooe,  £.  G. 
Fletcher,  J.  B. 
Fletcher,  H.  M. 
Pope,  Reginald. 
Hardcastle,  W. 
Sachs,  E.  O. 
Favarger,  H. 
Favarger,  Mrs. 


Visiis  and  Entertain'- 
menu  Svb-Committee, 

Belcher,  J. 
Blomfield,  R. 
Simpson,  John  W. 
Hare,  H.  T. 
Collcutt,  T.  E. 
Locke,  W.  J. 


Ladies*  Committee, 
Mrs.  Slater  {Han.  Sec), 
Mrs.  Cutler. 
Mrs.  Blomfield« 
Hon.  Mrs.  Macartney. 

Steward' hiterpreters. 
Lacy,  H.  A. 
Vermont,  J. 
Curtis,  S.  C. 
Ferrier,  C.  W. 
Jackson,  F.  N. 
Wood,E. 
Sayer,  C.  E. 
Poynter,  Ambrose. 
Warren,  E.  P. 
Newton,  Mrs. 
Hudson,  E.  W. 
Brown,Prof .  G.  Baldwin. 
Stonnus,  H. 
Bryan,  Mrs.  Dare. 


LUerary 
Sub-CommiUee, 

Belcher,  J. 
Slater,  J. 
Graham,  A. 
Macartney,  M. 
Locke,  W.  J. 


Mis.  Dawber. 
Mrs.  Statham. 


Adlersparre,  C.  von. 
Fleming,  Owen. 
Rowe,  Miss  E. 
BoUag,  Gustav. 
Bourdon,  £• 
ChausB^,  A. 
English,  C.  W. 
Lanchester,  H.  J. 
Triggs,  H.  Inigo. 
Ryan-Tenison,  A.  H. 
Horsfield,  Mrs.  Nixon. 
Bayard,  Louis. 
Bayard,  J. 
Castello,  M.  N. 


STAFF. 

Herbert  G.  Taylor,  Assistant-Secretary. 

Rudolf  Dircks,  Editor  of  Handbook. 

G.  Northover,  Editor  of  Comptea-rendus  and  other  Papers. 

J.  C.  Tanner,  Bookkeeper  and  General  Chief  Clerk. 

F.  G.  Baker,  Assistant  Chief  Clerk. 
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DELEGATES. 
FOREIGN   GOVERNMENTS. 

BELGIUM. 

J.  J.  Caluwacn  (President  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  d* Architecture  de  Bclgique). 

DENMARK. 

Etatsraad  Vilhelm  Dahlerup. 

FRANCE. 

H.  Daiimct  |  J.  M.  Poupinel. 

H.  P.  Nenot. 

GREECE. 

Nicholas  Balanos.  |  Anastase  Metasaa. 

HGLLAND. 

Joseph  Theodore  Cuypers. 

HUNGARY. 

Julius  Berczik.  |  Alexandre  d*Aigncr. 

ITALY. 

Mariano  Edoardo  Cannizzaro.         |      Commendatore  Alfredi  d*Andrade. 

RUSSIA. 

Acad  BIOS  Impebiale  des  Bbaux-Abts. 
M.  le  Gomte  Paul  de  Suzor.  |      L6on  B6nois. 

SPAIN. 

Richard  Velasquez  Bosoo.  1  £.  M.  RepuUcs  y  Vargas. 

Luis  M*  Gabello  y  Lapiodra.  I  F.  Arbos  y  Tremanti. 

SWEDEN. 

I^fessor  J.  G.  dason.  |  Kaspar  Salim. 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Frank  Miles  Day. 
Francis  R.  Allen.  William  S.  Eamcs. 


Glenn  Brown. 
George  0.  Totten,  Jun. 


W.  L.  B.  Jenney. 
George  B.  Post. 


SOCIETIES   AND   CORPORATIONS. 
BRITISH. 

COBPOBATION   OF  THE  ClTY   OP  LONDON. 

Alexander  Ritchie,  J.P.  |  W.  H.  Pitman. 

ROTAL  AcADEsnr. 
Sir  W.  R  Richmond,  R.  A.  |  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.  A- 
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UNiYEBsmr  OF  Oambridoe. 

J.  W.  Clark,  RegiBtarary.  |  W.  M.  Fawoett 

Univbbsity  of  London. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A. 

VioTOBiA.  Univbrstty,  Manghesteb. 

Professor  S.  H.  Capper. 

Univxbsity  of  Liyxbpool. 
Professor  a  H.  Reilly. 

SuBVBTOBs'  Institution. 
George  Langridge.  |  H.  W.  D.  Theobald. 

Royal  Sanitaby  Institutb. 
Thomas  W.  Cutler.  |  A.  Saxon  SnelL 

The  Royal  Institute  of  Public  Health. 
Thomas  W.  Aldwinckle. 

Abchttbctttbal  Association. 
Walter  Cave.  |  Henry  Tanner,  Jun. 

Society  of  Abchttmcts. 
Albert  £.  Pridmore.  |  Ellis  Marsland. 

DiSTRier  SuBVEYOBS*  Association. 
Edward  Dru  Drury.  |  Frederick  Wallen. 

Incobfobated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  Enoinbebs. 
J.  W.  CockriU.  I  J.  Patten  Barber. 

Society  fob  the  Pbotection  of  Ancient  Buildinos. 
Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby.  |  F.  W.  Troup. 

Bbitish  Fibb  Pbevxntion  ComarrEE. 
E.  0.  Saohs.  I  Max  Clarke. 

Institute  of  Buildbbs. 
Benjamin  L  Greenwood.  |  Frank  May. 

The  Sheffield  Society  of  ABCHiTEcrrs  and  Subvbyobs. 
K  M.  Gibbs.  |  J.  B.  Mitchell- Withms. 

Leicbsteb  and  Leicbstebshibb  Society  of  ABCHiTBora 
S.  Perkins  Pick.  |  H.  Langton  Goddard. 

Manchbstbb  Sooixty  of  Abohitbots. 
J.  H.  Woodhouse.  |  J.  W.  Beaumont 

Glasgow  Institute  of  ABCHiTBors.' 
James  M.  Monro.  |  Horatio  K.  Bromhead. 

NOBTHERN  AbCHITECTUBAL  ASSOCIATION. 

J.  T.  Cackett.  |  A.  B.  Plummer. 

Bristol  Society  of  Abchitbcts. 
G.  H.  Oatley.  |  H.  Dare  Bryan. 

Royal  Institute  of  the  Abchiteqts  of  Ireland. 
William  M  Mitchell,  R.H.A.  |  R.  Caulfeild  Orpen. 

Liverpool  Abchttegtural  Association. 
Edmund  Kirby.  |  Professor  C.  H.  Reilly. 

BnaaNOHAM  Abchiteotubal  Association. 
J.  L.  Ball.  I  A.  Dennis  Thacker. 
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Lbeds  and  Yoskshibb  Abohitectttbal  Sogibty. 
H.  S.  Chorley.  |  H.  A.  Chapman. 

Dbyoh  ahd  Exxtbb  Abohitbctubal  Sooibtt. 
Harbottie  Beed.  |  R.  PriesUey  Shires. 

Duvdeb  iBsnTUTB  OF  Abohitboixtbx,  Scibkcb,  and  Abt. 
P.  H.  Thorns.  I  J.  Donald  MiUs. 

ToBK  Abghitbotubal  Socibty. 
S.  Keedham.  |  F.  Raney. 

Cabdut,  Soitih  Walbs,  and  Monmouthshibb  Abohitbcts'  Society. 
J.  H.  Phillips.  I  Edwin  Seward. 

Abbbdbbn  Sooibty  of  Abomitbots. 
Bobert  G.  Wilson.  |  John  Bust 

Edinbobqh  Abghitbotubal  Association. 
J.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  B.S.A.  |  H.  O.  Tarbolton. 

Ulstbb  Socibty  of  Abchitbcts. 
J.  J.  McIkmnelL  |  W.  J.  Gilliland. 

AUSTRIA. 

Obstbbbsiobischbb  Ingbnibub-  und  Abchitbktbn.Vbbbin. 
A.  ytm  Wiolemans.  |  Hans  Peschl. 

Hermann  Helmer. 

BELGIUM. 

AcADEMiB  Boy  ALB  de  Belgique. 
Jacques  Winders. 

Societe  Cbntbalb  d'Abchitbctubb  db  Bbloiqub. 
Qostave  Maukels.  |  Maurice  van  Ysendyok. 

Ohambbb  Syndioalb  DBS  Abchitbotbs  db  Bbuxbllbs. 
Femand  Isidore  Alphonse  Symons.  |         Louis  van  Liangendonok. 

Association  dbs  Abchitbotbs  db  Lieqb. 
Arthur  Snyers.  |  Alphonse  Caganus, 

Armand  Piron. 

PRANOE. 

SoGiETB  Cbntbalb  dbs  Abchitbotbs  Fban<;^ais. 
H.  P.  Nteot  I  Alfred  Besnard. 

Gustavo  Olive.  |  G.  Nizet. 

Societe  dbs  ABCHiTBerBs  difl6m£s  pab  lb  Goxtybbnembnt. 
J.  M.  Poupinel.  |  A.  C.  Danne. 

J.  Bourdon. 

Association  Pbovinciale  dbs  Abchitbctbs  Fban^ais. 
BdndAIartin. 

OaISSB  db  DeFBNSB  MUTaBLLB  DBS  AbCHITBCTBS. 

H.  p.  K^not  I  G.  Bozet 

Gustave  Olive.  |  Georges  Harmand. 

SOdiXB  NaTIOVALB  DBS  ABCHITBCTrBS  DB  FbANCB. 

H.  Femouz.  l  A.  Lecaval^. 

J.  Giboz.  !  A.  Marchand. 

F.  Nanteuille. 
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BinriyiCATB  dbs  Abohiteotss  dv  Depabixmsrt  du  Bhukb. 

F.  Qermont. 

Sociiik  DBS  Abchitbctbs  db  la  Bassb-Nobmakdib. 
J.  Sandret. 

SoCliTk  R^aiONALB  DBS  ABGHITBOrBS  DU  NOBD  DB  LA  FrAKOB. 

AlphoDBO  Dubuisson.  I  Georges  Antoine. 

Alfred  Newnham. 

SociEtk  DBS  Abgdoiteotbs  d*Anjou. 
Adrien  Paul  Dubos. 

SOCliT^  AOAD^LMIQtTB  d'ABCHITEOTITBB  DB  LtOK. 

Pierre  Richard. 

SoOI^.TA  DBS  AROHZTECTBS  du  Bj&PABTEMEKT  DB  LA  MaBKB. 
Jules  Alard. 

BOCliTi  DBS  DIFLOMSB  DB  l'EoOLB  Sf^CIALB  D'AbGHITBOTUBB. 

Eug^ne  Chaste!.  |  Camille  Pdrat 

Eugene  Quentin.  j  Paul  Ricadat 

GERMANY. 

Vebband  DBursonBB  Abohtibktbn-  jtsd  IiraBXiBUB-VBEBnf. 
Dr.  Ing.  Mnthesins. 

Abchitbktbv-Vbbbix  zu  BBBLnr. 
Julias  Habicht.  I  Dr.  log.  Hermann  Mnthesios. 

EriteKorte.  I  Dr.  Ing.  J.  Stubben. 

VSBBIHIOUirO  BBBLOrBB  Abchizbktbx. 
Bodo  Ebhardt 

FbAHKFCbTBB  ABGBUBKTBB-  UBD  iHOSVIBITB-VBBBCf. 

Max  Berg. 

AbCHITBKTEN-  UKD  iNOBNIBtrB-VBBBIN  MaKKHBIU. 

G.  A.  Karch. 

HOLLAND. 

Maatschappij  tot  Bevobdbbuijo  deb  BorwKtmsT. 
A.  Salm  G.  Bzn. 

Gbnootschap  "  Abohitbui'uba  it  AiacrriA.*' 
H.  P.  Berlage. 

HUNOARY. 

MaOYAB  M^BKoK-    ^S  EpiTj^Z-SoYLBT. 

Virgil  Ndg7« 
ITALY. 

MtTinCtPALItY  OP  ROMfl. 

G*  B«  Giovenale. 

ASSOCtAZIONB  ABTISTIOA  PRA  I  CULTORI  DI  ARCHlTEtTURA. 

G.  Mxigai  Rem-PiocL  |  Filippo  Galassi. 

ACCADEMIA  DI  S.   LUCA. 

Filippo  Galassi. 

COLLBQIO  TOSOAHO  DBOU  IKOBOBBBX  ID  ABOiUTBm. 

Comm.  Giovanni  Pint 
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JAPAN. 

IHSTITXTTB  OV  JaPANSSB  AbOHITBCTS. 

S.  Chujo.  , 

PORTUGAL. 

SocitTz  DEs  Abohitbcibs  Fobtugais. 
Jo86  Alexandre  Soarea. 

SociETB  Nationals  des  Bbaxtx-Abts. 
Francisco  Carlos  Porentc. 

Association  Rotalb  dbs  Architbctes  et  Abcheologubs  Fobtugais. 
Ventura  Terra.  |  Antonio  do  Conto 

RUSSIA. 

SociETB  Imfebiale  DES  Abchitectes  Russes. 
M.  Ic  Comt?  Faul  de  Sazor.  |  M.  Robert  Boker. 

SPAIN. 

DiBECCION   DE   ObBAS   DEL  ReAL  FaTBIMOXIO. 

Francisco  Ferez  de  los  Cobos. 

Municipality  de  Madbid. 
Joseph  Urioste  y  Velada. 

AcadImib  des  Beaux- Abts  de  Madbid. 
Joseph  Urioste  y  Velada. 

SociiTi:  Centbale  des  Abchitectes  Espaonols. 
R  M.  Repulles  y  Vargas.  I  Francisco  Ferez  do  los  Cobos. 

Luis  M'  Cabcllo  y  Lapiedra.         {  J.  B.  Lazaro  de  Diego. 

Anibal  Alvarez  y  Amoroso. 

ACADEMIE  FbOVINCIALE   DES   BEAUX-AbTS   DE    CaTALOGNE. 

Joseph  Artigas  y  Ramoneda. 

Assoctation  des  Abchitectes  de  Cataloone. 
Pclayo  do  Miquelerena  y  Noriega.        |      Salvador  OUcr  y  Fadrol. 

SWEDEN. 

SVENSKA  TeKNOLOOFOBENINGEN. 

Qustave  Wiokman. 
SWITZERLAND. 

ScHWEIZBBISCHEfi  InOENIEUB-  UND  AbCHITEKTEN-VeBEIN. 

Fritz  Stehlin. 

UNITED    STATES. 

Ambbioan  Institute  of  Abghtibots. 
Frank  Miles  Day.  |  Cass  Gilbert. 
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Cervelli,  Raffaele,  79  Amilta,  Rome. 

CoUegio  degli  Ingegneri  e  Architetti,  The  President  of,  Florence. 

Coltellacd,  Cav.  Costantino,  72  Via  Panispema,  Rome. 

D'Andrade,  Commendatore  Alfredo,  Palazzo  Madonna,  Torino. 

Ferrua,  Edoardo,  42  Via  Maria  Vittoria,  Torino. 

Galassi,  Fihppo,  45  Via  del  Quirinale,  Rome. 

Giovenale,  Cav.  Giovan  Battista,  18  Via  Testa  Spaccata,  Rome. 

Magni,  Giulio,  Rome. 

Moretti,  Ing.  Costantino,  243  Via  Nazionale,  Rome. 

Pini,  Commendatore  Giovanni,  26  Via  Piotrapiana,  Florence. 

Pini,  Mario,  26  Via  Pietrapiana,  Florence. 

Rapisarda-Rizzo,  Cav.  Pasquale,  6  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Rome. 

Rem-Picci,  Pietro,  4  Vicolo  del  Collegio  Capranica,  Rome. 

Riem,  Roberto,  18  Via  Nazionale,  Rome. 

Rinaldi,  Giorgio,  20  Sette  Sale,  Rome. 

Societal  degli  Ingegneri  ed  Architetti,  The  President  of,  Bologna. 

JAPAN. 

Chujo,  S.,  Tokio. 

MEXICO. 

Anouiano,  a.,  c/o  N.  Mariscal. 

Boari,  A.,  c/o  N.  Mariscal. 

Campos,  M.,  c/o  N.  Mariscal. 

Heredia,  G.,  c/o  N.  Mariscal. 

Mariscal,  F.,  c/o  N.  Mariscal. 

Mariscal,  N.,  4  Estampe  de  Jesus  Maria,  Mexico. 

Mercado,  A.  R.,  c/o  Mariscal. 

POLAND 
SzANioB,  Thadeus,  4  Hortensya  Street,  Warsaw. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Babbosa,  Philinto  Elymo  Pinto,  85  Rua  Mousinho  da  Silveira,  Oporto. 

Barbosa,  Madame,  85  Rua  Moufiinho  da  Silveira,  Oporto. 

Bennudes,  A.  R.  Adaes,  69  Rua  Novo  do  Almada,  Lisbon. 

Bermndes,  Madame,  69  Rua  Novo  do  Almada,  Lisbon. 

Cerqneira  Machado,  Joao  Maria,  Ponte  da  Barca. 

Costa  Campos,  Alfredo  Maria,  10  Caloada  do  Desterre,  Lisbon. 

Gomez,  J.  P.  de  Souza,  20  Largo  da  Bibliotheca,  Lisbon. 

Gnimartles,  Antonio  Peres  Bias,  66  Rua  do  Bomfim,  Oporto. 

lino  de  Carvalho,  Joao,  33  Rua  do  V.  do  S^°  Ambrosio,  Lisbon. 

Lopee,  Professor  Joaquim  Carlos  d'A.  Graveiro,  335  Rua  de  S.  Bento,  Lisbon. 

Lopes,  Jos^  Teixeira,  72  Rua  da  Batalha,  Oporto. 

Lopes,  Madame,  72  Rua  da  Batalha,  Oporto. 

Lopes,  Professor  Teixeira,  Villa  Nova  de  Gaya,  Oporto.  ^ 

Mendes  Guerreiro,  Jean  Verissimo,  14  Cal9ada  do  Sacramento,  Lisbon.  4 

Parante,  Francisco  Carlos,  38  C.  do  Marquez  d'Abrantes,  Lisbon.  | 

Rato,  Arthur  Manoel,  306  Rua  24  de  Julho,  Lisbon. 

Ribeiro,  Frederico  Augusto,  145  Rua  de  D'  Estephania,  Lisbon. 

Salgado,  Jos^  Velloso,  99  Rua  da  Quintinha,  Lisbon. 

Salgado,  Madame,  99  Rua  da  Quintinha,  Lisbon. 

Smart,  Alexander  Y.,  Grand  Hotel  de  Paris,  Oporto. 

Soares,  JosS  Alexandre,  17  Rua  da  Concei9ao  da  Gloria  3%  Lisbon. 

Tora,  Ventura,  149  Rua  Alexandre  Hercidano,  Lisbon. 

Terra,  Madame,  149  Rua  Alexandre  Heroulano,  Lisbon. 

Verde,  Jayme,  Avenida  Ressano  Garcia,  J.M.,  Lisbon. 

RUSSIA. 

Bxtrois,  Louis  L^on,  3  Ligne  No.  20,  St.  Petersburg,  W.  ost. 
Benois,  Madame,  3  Ligne  No.  20,  Si.  Petersburg,  W.  ost. 
Boker,  R.,  81  Moika,  St.  Petersburg. 
Mehlbart,  Harry,  18  Saiilenstrasse,  Riga. 
Reinberg,  August,  46  Miihlenstrasse,  Riga. 
Rdnberg,  Madame,  46  Muhlenstrasse,  Riga. 
Schousseff,  Alexis,  4  B.  Grebetskaia,  St.  Petersburg. 
Sozor,  Count  Paul,  21  Ligne  des  Cadets,  St.  Petersburg. 
Tchijof,  Professor  N.,  12  Quai  Anglais,  St.  Petersburg. 

SOUTH     AFRICA. 

Bbidobs,  £.  J.,  The  Castle,  Cape  Town. 

Cottiill,  G.  St.  John,  Rand  Qub,  Johannesburg. 

Quke,  John  Daniel,  Bloemfontein. 

East,  Hubert  S.,  P.O.  Box  120,  Cape  Town. 

Green,  Frederick  G.,  Hiawatha,  Alma  Road,  Rosebank,  near  Cape  Town. 

Green,  Mrs.  F.  G.,  Hiawatha,  Alma  Road,  Rosebank,  near  Cape  Town. 

Hitchin,  Thomas  Henry,  Savings  Bank  Bldgs.,  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town. 

Lacas,  William,  Lyles  Chambers,  Pietermaritzburg,  Natal. 

Pitts,  Davidge,  c/o  Mr.  A.  H.  Reid. 

Reid,  Arthur  Henry,  P.O.  Box  120,  Cape  Town. 

*Beid,  Walter,  Box  746,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  Colony. 

Rdd,  Mrs.,  Box  746,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal  Colony. 

SSaddin,  Thomas  Arthur,  100  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town. 

^Transvaal  Listitute  of  Architects. 

Walker,  Hubert,  P.O.  Box  555,  Port  EUzabeth. 

White-Cooper,  William,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

White-Oooper,  Mrs.,  Grahftmstown,  Cape  Colony. 
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SOUTH    AMERICA. 

AoosTA  Y  Lara,  Horacio,  223  Calle  Arapey,  Monte  Video,  Uruguay  Republic. 
Carrique,  Domingo,  Obras  del  Puerto,  Rosario,  Argentine  Republic. 

SPAIN. 

Alvarez  y  Amoroso,  Anibal,  Ballesta  9,  Madrid. 

Aranda  y  Sanchez,  Pablo,  Princesa  42  pral.  dra.,  Madrid. 

Aranda,  Madame,  Prince^a  42  pral.  dra.,  Madrid. 

Arbos  y  Tremanti,  Fernando,  20  Luis  Velez  de  Guevara  (antes  Urosas),  Madrid. 

Arroyo,  Jeronimo,  Palencia,  Madrid. 

Barandiaran,  Antonio,  2  Plaza  Circular,  Bilbao. 

Bassegoda  y  Amigo,  Joaquim,  7  Lauria,  Barcelona. 

Bastida,  Ricardo  de,  Ercilla,  S.M.,  Bilbao. 

Beck,  Carlo3,  21  Calle  G6nova,  Madrid. 

Beraza  y  Farraga,  Raimundo,  4  Torre,  Bilbao. 

Bertran  de  Quintana,  Miguel,  4  Canuda,  Barcelona. 

Cabanes  y  Rabassa,  6  Emilio  S.  Jos6,  Barcelona. 

Cabello  y  Lapiedra,  Luis  M.,  5  Calle  Columela,  Madrid. 

Cobos,  Francisco  Perez  de  los,  Cuartel  de  la  Montafia,  Madrid. 

Currill  y  Montobbio,  Buenaventura,  46  Paseo  de  Gracia,  Barcelona. 

Elizaldo,  Luis,  3  Avenida,  San  Sebastian. 

Escalera  y  Amblard,  Alfredo  dc  la,  17  Volasco,  Santander. 

Farr&  y  Aymoricb,  Antonio,  29  Carrora  de  San  Jeronimo,  dupl**",  Madn<l. 

Fort,  Enrique,  9  Calle  Jorge  Juan,  Madrid. 

Fraxe  y  Mallore,  Ramo:i.  Balmes  57,  Principal,  Barcelona. 

Gamelo  y  Alda,  Joie,  5  Paseo  de  Recolet3S,  Madrid. 

Gomez  Acebo  y  Rctortillo,  Tomas  G.,  4  Calle  Serrano,  Madrid. 

Guitar t  Trulls,  Benito,  4  Calle  de  la  Libertad,  Madrid. 

Jalvo  MiUan,  Mauricio,  40  Calle  do  la  Magdalena,  Madrid. 

Lavin  Casalis,  Valentin  P.  Ramon,  Calle  de  Castelar,  Hotel  L.,  Santander. 

L-izaro,  Juan  Bautista,  23  &  25  Lope  de  Vega,  Madrid. 

Massera  y  Ladico,  Captain  Honorato,  37  Paseo  Rccoletos,  Madrid. 

Mathet  y  Rodriguez,  G.  Pedro,  20  Arenal,  Madrid. 

Miymo  y  Cabanellas,  Juan,  48  Calle  Ronda  de  S.  Pedro,  Barcelona 

Mercader  y  Sacanella,  Ednardo,  99  Claris,  Barcelona. 

Miquelercna,  Pelayo,  10  Vidrio,  Barcelona. 

Miquelerena,  Madame,  10  Vidrio,  Barcelona. 

Oiler  y  Padrol,  Salvador,  592  Cartes,  Barcelona. 

Palaoio,  Alb3rto  de,  99  Rue  Horbaleza,  Madrid. 

Polles  y  Vivo,  Buenava,  72  Rambla  Cataluna,  Barcelona. 

Repulles  y  Vargas,  Enrique,  3  Calle  San  Agustin,  Madrid. 

Roca  y  Carbonell,  Valentin,  Columela  5,  primero,  Madrid. 

Roca,  Madame,  Columela  5,  primero,  Madrid. 

Roncal,  Joaquim,  7  Calle  Factor,  Madrid. 

Saldana  y  L  '>pez,  Joaquin,  31  Carretas,  Madrid. 

Saldana,  Madame,  31  Carre tai,  Madrid. 

Sal  vat  Espasa,  Pablo,  46  Rue  Universidad,  Barcelona. 

Santarromana,  Madame  Isabal,  29  Calle  Hermonlla,  Madrid 

♦Sociedad  Central  de  Aiquitectos. 

Urcola,  Francisco  de,  15  Calle  Hernani,  San  Sebastian. 

Urioste  y  Velada,  Josl',  37  Carrera  de  San  Jeronimo,  Madrid. 

Urioste,  Madame,  37  Carrera  de  San  Jeronimo,  Madrid. 

Urioste,  Mdle.,  37  Carrera  de  San  Jeronimo,  Madrid. 

Valeri  y  Pupurull,  Salvador,  17  Alta  S.  Pedro,  Barcelona. 

Vega  y  Marcb,  Manuel,  272  Cortes,  Barcelona. 
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Yelazqoez  Bosoo,  Ricardo,  4  Plaza  de  Saata»  Barbara,  Madrid. 

Vilaseoa  y  Casaaovas,  Jos^,  2  Plaza  Urquinaona,  Barcelona. 

Villar  y  Carmona,  Franco  del,  Jefe  Superior  de  Administracion  Civil,  Barcelona. 

Yangoas  y  Santaf^,  Jesiis,  Hotel  de  Francia,  Cartagena. 

Zarala,  Daniel, -3  Conde  de  Aranda,  Madrid. 

SWEDEN. 

BoDDT,  Victor,  98  Drottninggatan,  Stockholm. 

ClaaoD,  ProfesBor  Gufitav,  Kammakaregatan  10,  Stockholm. 

Dahlander*  Magnus,  Oerebro. 

Dahlander,  Madame,  Oerebro. 

Enblom,  Rudolf  S.,  Djursholm,  Stockholm. 

Enblom,  Madame,  Djursholm,  Stockholm. 

Ericson,  Sigfrid,  26  Sodra  Vageu,  Gothembourg. 

Ericson,  Madame,  26  Sodra  Vageu,  Gothembourg. 

Frykholm,  Madame  Nils,  c/o  Mr.  R.  S.  Enblom. 

Gellerstedt,  Nils,  Sverige,  Stockholm. 

Hahr,  Erik,  Sweden. 

Hahr,  Madame,  Sweden. 

H^rstrom,  Alfred,  Helaingborg. 

Klenmiing,  Wilhelm  E.,  88  Drottninggatan,  Stockholm. 

Salin,  Kaspar,  Drottninggatan  38,  Stockholm. 

Teogbom,  Ivar,  22  Berzeliigatan,  Gothembourg. 

Thorbum,  Eugen  Jaoobi,  Gothembourg. 

Thnrdin,  Albert  N.,  Hemosand. 

Thurdin,  Madame,  Hemosand. 

*Wickman,  Gustave,  27  Biblioteksgatan,  Stockholm. 

Wickman,  Madame,  27  Biblioteksgatan,  Stockholm. 

Zettervall,  Folke,  81  Linn6gatan,  Stockholm. 

Zetterrall*  Madame,  81  Linn^gatan,  Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Stehun,  Fritz,  69  St.  Alban  Vorstadt,  Bale. 

TASMANIA. 

NoBTH,  Alexander,  Launceston. 

North,  Miss,  Launceston. 

N(ffth,  Miss  Adeline,  Launceston. 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA. 

Allen,  Francis  R.,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Allen,  Mrs.,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Allen,  Miss  Dorothy,  6  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

^Anderson,  George  Mendenhall,  Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  Laiy,  Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Anderson,  Mrs.  William  P.,  Logalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baldwin,  Frank  Conger,  1103  Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Baldwin,  Mrs.,  1103  Union  Trust  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan,  U.S.A. 

Beaumont,  George,  115  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 

Brown,  Glenn,  The  Octagon,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 

•Carrere,  John  M.,  28  East  41st  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

Cook,  James  B.,  Bandolph  Building,  Memphis,  Tennessee,  U.S.A. 

Day,  Frank  Miles,  Mount  Aiiy,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Bay,  Mrs.,  Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 

Ditman,  Isaac  E.,  Ill  Fifth  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
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Dixon,  Robert  Campbell,  jun.,  148  Bull's  Ferry  Boad,  Weebawken,  New 

Jersey,  U.S.  A, 
*Eames,  William  S.,  711  lincobi  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Ellicott,  William  M.,  1101  Union  Trust  Building,  Baltimore,  U.S.A. 
Frost,  Cbarles  S.,  184  La  Salle  Street  (Room  806),  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Gilbert,  Cass,  11  East  24th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Goodrich,  E.  P.,  1170  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Goodrich,  Mrs.,  E.  P.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Ittner,  William  B.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Ittner,  Mrs.,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Kelley,  James  T.,  67  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Kelley,  Mrs.,  57  Mount  Vernon  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
Kelsey,  Albert,  931  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Kelsey,  Mrs.,  931  Chesnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Kent,  Edward  A.,  612  Delaware  Avenue,  BuflFalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.A. 
Lafarge,  John,  51  West  Tenth  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Link,  Theodore  Carl,  1000  Carleton  Building,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Link,  Mrs.  T.  C,  1000  Carleton  Building,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Maginnis,  Charles  Donagh,  100  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Millet,  Frank  Davis,  6  East  23rd  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Mundie,  Wm.  Bryce,  1406  New  York  life  Building,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Nolan,  Thomas,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
Noland,  Wm.  Churchill,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Richmond,  Virginia, 

U.S.A. 
Parsons,  Wm.  Barclay,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Pennington,  Josias,  311  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  U.S.A. 
Post,  George  B.,  347  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Roberts,  Hugh,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

Rogers,  Arthur  Durand,  86  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Rogers,  Mrs.,  86  Water  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
*Russell,  Ernest  John,  1620  Chemical  Building,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
*Ratan,  Charles  Hercules,  122  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Rutan,  Miss  Eleanor,  122  Ames  Building,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Rutan,  Miss  Elizabeth,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Thomas,  John  Downey,  1501  Commonwealth  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Thomas,  Mrs.,  1601  Commonwealth  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
♦Totten,  George  Oakley,  Jun,  808  17th  Street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Totten,  Miss  Ada  S.,  808  17th  Street,  Washington,  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
Vail,  Morrison  Huggins,  Dixon,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
Vosbury,  Charles  Edward,  Binghamton  Savings  Bank  Building,  Binghamton, 

New  York,  U.S.A. 
Walker,  Charles  Howard,  16  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Walker,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  16  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
Walker,  Harold  D.,  16  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wallace,  Miss  Helen,  16  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Wallingford,  C.  A.,  64  and  65  Central  Trust  Building,  Indianapolis. 
Wallingford,  Mrs.,  64  and  66  Central  Trust  Building,  Indianapolis,  U.S.A. 
Warner,  J.  Foster,  1036  Granite  Building,  Rochester,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Whitney,  Wm.  Channing,  313  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
Wight,  Peter  Bonnett,  1112  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Willis,  B.  F.,  York,  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A. 
York,  John  Devereuz,  524  North  Qark  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
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Designed  by  Sir  Lawp.knck  Alma-Tadkma.  O.M..  R.A. 
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PACE  OF  MSMBBB'S  CARD  OT  IDENTTTT. 
DSnaMED  BY  XB.  JOHN  W.  BIHPSON. 


ORGANISATION  AND  EESUMfi   OF  PROCEEDINGS. 


Origin  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  closing  meeting  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Sixth  International  Congress, 
Madrid,  1904,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  organising  the  Seventh  Congress  in  London,  and  some  members 
of  the  Royal  Institute  were  added  to  the  British  Section  of  the  Perma- 
nent International  Committee  to  form  the  basis  of  an  Executive  Committee. 
The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  added  other  members,  and 
thus  formed  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Institute  also  appointed  a 
Committee  of  Patronage  and  a  General  Committee.  Foreign  countries 
and  British  Colonies  were  invited  to  appoint  their  Committees  of 
Patronage,  and  a  complete  list  of  the  various  Committees  is  given  in 
preceding  pages.  All  that  was  possible  to  do  without  the  intervention 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office,  which  does  not  take  official  cognisance  of 
Congresses,  was  done  with  regard  to  inviting  Foreign  Governments  to 
appoint  official  delegates. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  British  and  Foreign  and 
Colonial  Societies,  and  various  other  bodies  interested,  appointed  delegates. 
A  list  of  delegates  is  given  in  preceding  pages. 

Membership. 

There  were  three  classes  of  members — ^viz. : 

Donors^  who  contributed  £4:  and  upwards  to  the  funds  of  the  Congress. 

Subscribing  Members,  who  paid  a  minimum  subscription  of  €1. 

Lady  Members,  who  paid  a  subscription  of  lOs,  Ladies  had  the  same 
privileges  as  Donors  and  Subscribing  Members  with  regard  to  card  of 
identity,  badge,  &c.,  all  meetings,  receptions,  visits,  and  the  Farewell 
Banquet. 

Meeting:  Places  of  the  Cons^ress. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Congress  were  the  Grafton  Galleries,  Grafton 
Street,  W. 

The  Inaugural  Meeting  took  place  at  the  Guildhall,  E.C. 

Meetings  were  held  both  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  and  the  premises 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9  Conduit  Street,  W.,  for 
the  discassion  of  the  subjects  of  the  programme. 

Openins:  Day 

The  Grafton  Galleries  were  open  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
Monday,  16th  July,  when  the  President  held  an  informal  reception  till 
11.30. 

Badges,  tickets  for  visits,  &c.,  cards  of  invitation,  were  obtainable 
at  the  (ingress  Bureau,  Grafton  Galleries,  from  10  tq  1.30,  and  from  5 
to  6.30s 
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At  11.30  a  meeting  of  the  Permanent  International  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Booms  of  the  Royal  Institute,  9  Conduit  Street. 

At  3  o'clock  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Congress  took  place  at 
the  GuildhaU,  E.C.,  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise 
honoured  the  meeting  by  her  presence,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  took  the 
Chair.    The  Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs  were  present  officially. 

Receptions  6:c. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  entertained  the  Congress  at  a 
Soiree  at  Burlington  House  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  16th  July. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  entertained  the  Congress 
at  a  Conversazione  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
17th  July. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  entertained  the  Congress 
at  a  Garden  Fete  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens  on  the  evening 
of  Thursday,  19th  July. 

The  Art  Workers'  Guild  entertained  a  small  party  of  members  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  20th  July. 

The  Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  London  Exhibition,  Ltd.,  put 
five  hundred  invitations  to  visit  the  Imperial  Royal  Austrian  Exhibition 
at  Earl's  Court  at  the  disposal  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Zoological  Society  of  London  gave  to  foreign  members  admission 
to  their  Gardens  on  Sundays,  15th  and  22nd  July — days  that  are  closed 
to  the  pubUc — on  presentation  of  their  cards  of  identity. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  offered  members  free  admission  to  their 
Gardens  during  the  Congress  week  on  presentation  of  their  cards  of 
identity. 

The  AthencBum,  the  Arts  Club,  and  the  National  Liberal  Club  elected 
all  the  foreign  delegates  to  honorary  membership. 

The  Lyceum  Club  (for  ladies)  constituted  Hon.  Members  of  the 
Club  lady  members  of  the  Congress  visiting  London. 

The  Lyceum  Club  also  held  a  reception  of  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  18th  July. 

The  Ladies'  Committee,  recognisable  by  the  Committee  badge,  arranged 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  ladies. 

Time-Table  of  Visits. 

A.  Hatfield  House. — By  the  kind  consent  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Tuesday,  17th.  Rendezvous,  King's  Cross  Station,  main  line  booking 
office,  2.10  P.M.  Departure,  2.25.  Arrived  Hatfield,  2.50.  Tea  at  the 
Red  lion  and  Salisbury  Hotels,  5.30.  Departure  from  Hatfield,  6.10. 
Arrived  King's  Cross,  6.33.  Col.  Eustace  Balfour  met  the  party  at  Hat- 
field. In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  D.  G.  Driver.  Price  of  ticket,  including 
railway  and  tea,  5*.  6d. 

B.  Hampon  Court  Palace,  on  the  Thames. — Tuesday,  17th.  Ren* 
dezvous,  Waterloo  Station  (South  Station),  2.15  p.m.  Departure,  2.25. 
Arrived  Hampton  Court,  2.53.  Tea  at  the  Greyhound  Hotel,  5.0. 
Departure  from  Hampton  Court,  5.50.  Arrived  Waterloo,  6.22.  In 
charge  of  visit,  Mr.  H.  P.  G.  Maule.  Price  of  ticket,  including  railway  faro 
and  tea,  35.  6(f. 

N.B. — Visits  A  and  B  were  alternative  and  simultaneous. 

C.  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens  (by  the  gracious  consent  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.)  and  Westminster  Abbey. — Wednesday,  18th. 
Rendezvous,  Gate,  Grosvenor  Place,  W.,  at  2.20  p.m.  Admission  by  oaid 
of  identity  at  gate.     Left  at  3.30  by  motor  omnibus  for  Westminster 
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Abbey,  arriving  at  3.45.    Rendezvous  at  west  front.    In  charge  of  visit, 
Mr.  Maxwell  Ayrton. 

D.  Messrs.  HoUaway^s  Works  {large  building  contradors), — Wednesday, 
18th.  Left  Westminster  Abbey  by  motor  omnibus  at  4.45  p.m.  Arrived 
at  Messrs.  Holloway's,  5.0.  Left  by  motor  omnibus  at  6.0.  Omnibus 
set  down  members  on  the  way  to  Oxford  Circus.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  J. 
Maclaren  Ross. 

E.  Messrs.  BouUotCs  Works  (Earthenware  and  Po/iery).-^- Wednesday, 
18th.  Left  Westminster  Abbey  by  motor  omnibus  at  4.45.  Arrived 
at  Messrs.  Doulton's  at  5.0.  Left  by  motor  omnibus  at  6.0.  Omnibus 
set  down  members  on  the  way  to  Oxford  Circus.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  A. 
Maryon  Watson. 

N.B. — Visits  D  and  E  were  alternative  and  simultaneous. 

P.  Windsor  Caslle. — By  the  gracious  consent  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  Thursday,  19th.  Rendezvous  at  Paddington  Station, 
No.  4  platform,  at  2.15  p.m.  Departure,  2.25.  Arrival  at  Windsor,  3.0. 
Tea  at  the  White  Hart  Hotel  at  5.0.  Departure  from  Windsor  at  5.45. 
Arrived  London,  6.20.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  George  Hubbard,  F.S.A. 
Price  of  ticket,  including  railway  fare  and  tea,  4«. 

G.  j&.  Paid*s  Cathedral,  the  Tem'ple,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Institute 
of  Chartered  Accountants. — Thursday,  19th.  Rendezvous  on  the  steps 
of  St.  Paul's  (west  front),  2.20  p.m.  The  visit  began  at  2.30.  The  Ven. 
the  Archdeacon  of  London  received  the  visitors.  Met  motor  omnibuses 
outside  at  3.20.  Arrived  at  the  Temple,  3.30.  The  Rev.  the  Master  of 
the  Temple  received  the  visitors.  Left  the  Temple  by  motor  omnibus 
at  4.15.  Arrived  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  4.30.  Left  St.  Bartholomew's 
8t  5.0,  p^assing  by  Electra  House  and  Winchester  House,  and  arrived  at 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants  at  5.30.  In  charge  of  visit, 
Mr.  C.  £.  Hutchinson. 

H.  Kerhsington  Palace  and  Dorchester  House  (the  latter  by  the 
kind  consent  of  His  Excellency  the  American  Ambassador). — Thursday, 
19th.  Rendezvous  outside  the  Palace  in  Palace  Gate  at  2.30  p.m.  Left 
the  Palace,  3.30.  Met  motor  omnibus  in  Kensington  High  Street  (end 
of  Broad  Walk),  and  arrived  at  Dorchester  House  at  4.0.  In  charge  of 
visit,  Mr.  Septimus  Warwick. 

N.B. — Visits  F,  G,  and  H  were  alternative  and  simultaneous. 

J.  Oxford. — Friday,  20th.  Rendezvous,  Paddington  Station  (No.  3 
platform),  at  9.50  a.m.  Departure  from  Paddington,  10.5.  Arrival 
at  Oxford,  11.25.  Luncheon,  1.30.  Departure  from  Oxford,  5.35.  (Tea 
at  the  station  if  desired.)  Arrival  at  Paddington,  6.35.  In  charge  of 
visit,  Mr.  C.  B.  Bone.  Price  of  ticket,  including  railway  fare,  luncheon, 
and  brake,  14«.  6({.     Special  programme  distributed. 

K.  Cambridge. — Friday,  20th.  Rendezvous  at  St.  Pancras  Station 
(main  line  booking  hall)  at  9.30  a.m.  Train  at  9.45.  Arrival  at 
Cambridge,  11.5.  The  party  received  at  the  Senate  House  by  the 
Master  of  Trinity,  acting  Vice-Chancellor.  Luncheon,  1.30.  Departure 
from  Cambridge,  5.5.  (Tea  at  the  station  if  desired.)  Arrival  St. 
Pancras,  6.20.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  G.  F.  Blackbume  Daniell.  Price 
of  ticket,  including  railway  fare,  luncheon,  and  brake,  10$.  Special 
programme  distributed. 

N.B. — Visits  J  and  K  were  alternative  and  simultaneous. 

L.  Tower  of  London. — Friday,  20th.  Rendezvous  at  Tower  Gate, 
11.0  A.M.  Tower  left  at  12.30  to  see  working  of  Tower  Bridge.  In 
charge  of  visit,  Mr.  T.  P.  Figgis. 

M.  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  and  Royal  CoUege  of  Science. — Friday, 
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20th.  Bendezvous  at  3.0  p.m.  at  the  central  entrance.  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Imperial  Institute  Road,  S.W.  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  the 
architect  of  the  building,  received  visitors.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr. 
Maurice  E.  Webb. 

N.B. — ^Visits  L  and  M  were  arranged  for  those  members  who  did  not 
visit  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

N.  Briigewatef  House, — By  kind  permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere.  Saturday,  2l8t.  Rendezvous  at  Bridgewater  House, 
St.  James's,  W.,  at  11.30  a.m.    In  charge  of  visit,  Mr.  G.  F.  ColUnson. 

0.  Oreenvnch  Hoajntal, — Saturday,  21st.  Rendezvous,  Charing  Cross 
Pier,  Thames  Embankment,  at  2.20  p.m.  Boat  left  pier  at  2.30.  Arrival 
at  Greenwich,  3.10.  By  kind  permission  of  the  Director  of  Works  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  A.  L.  Perfect,  C.E.,  of  the  Greenwich  District,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Hawkins,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Architectural  Assistant  of  the  Admiralty, 
accompanied  and  gave  explanations  to  the  visitors.  Tea  at  lihe  Ship 
Hotel,  4.40.  Left  Greenwich,  5.15.  Arrived  Charing  Cross,  6.0.  In 
charge  of  visit,  Mr.  F.  Dare  Clapham.  Price  of  ticket,  including  boat 
and  tea,  Is.  9d. 

P.  (i.)  Houses  of  Parliament. — Saturday,  21st.  Rendezvous,  Victoria 
Tower,  Old  Palace  Yard,  Westminster,  at  3.50  p.m.  Captain  Butler, 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  and  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  I.S.O., 
of  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  met  the  visitors.  In  charge  of  visit,  Mr. 
Sydney  Beale. 

P.  (ii.)  New  Westminster  Cathedral,  Saturday,  21st.  Rendezvous, 
outside  west  front  at  4.15  p.m. 

N.B. — Visits  0,  P  (i.),  and  P  (ii.)  were  alternative  and  simultaneous. 

Farewell  Banquet. 

The  Farewell  Banquet,  at  which  many  lady  members  were  present, 
took  place  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  2l8t  July,  at  the  Hotel  Cecil, 
at  7.30.    Phceof  ticket  (wines  included)  2ls, 

Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A.,  kindly  designed  the  menu  card. 

Exhibitions. 

The  following  exhibitions  were  held  in  the  Congress  premises,  Grafton 
Galleries : — 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  of  buildings  executed  by  Uving  British 
architects. 

A  chronological  exhibition  of  British  architecture  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  (1066)  to  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Barry  (1860). 

Oil  paintings  and  water-colour  drawing  of  EngUsh  architecture. 

A  few  choice  specimens  of  British  furmture  and  silver  work. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Exhibition,  with  Preface  by  Mr.  Ralph  Straus, 
Secretary  of  the  Exhibition  Sub-Committee,  is  appended  to  this  volume. 

At  the  premises  of  the  Architectural  Association,  18  Tufton  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W.,  were  exhibited  a  selection  of  Viennese  students' 
drawings  arranged  by  Professor  Otto  Wagner  (Vienna). 
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Subjects  Discussed. 

Commnnications  on  the  questions  of  the  programme  were  received 
from  the  various  corporations  and  members  mentioned  below : — 

(1)  The  Execution  of  important  Government  and  Municipal  Archi- 

tectural Work  by  Salaried  Officials. 

Society  of  Austrian  Architects. 

Gaston  Tr61at  (France). 

Oscar  Simon  (Soci6t£  Centrale  d 'Architecture  de  Belgique). 

(2)  Architectural  Copyright  and  the  Ownership  of  Drawings. 

George  Harmand  (France).  |      H.  H.  Statham  (England). 

Gaston  Trelat  (France).  |      D.  Pablo  Salvat  (Spain). 

(3)  Steel  and  Reinporoed-Concrbte  Construction — (a)  The 
general  aspect  of  the  subject ;  (b)  With  special  reference  to  8ssthetic  and 
hygienic  considerations  in  the  case  of  very  high  buildings. 

The  Joint-Committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete  (England). 

Herr  Wielemans  (Austria). 

Professor  Henry  Adams  (England). 

E.  P.  Goodrich  (America). 

Louis  Cloquet  (Society  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique). 

Joaquin  Bassegoda  (Spain). 

Aug.  Rev  (France). 

Gaston  Trelat  (France). 

Peter  Wight  (America). 

(4)  The  Education  of  the  Public  in  Architecture. 

John  Belcher.  A.B.A.  (England). 

T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.  (England). 

Arthur  ffill  (Ireland). 

Othmar  von  Leixner  (Austria). 

Herr  Muthesius  (Germany). 

Banister  F.  Fletcher  (England). 

Jean  Gilson  (Belgium). 

Francisco   del   Villars   y  Carmona,  Manuel  Vega  y  March,  Eduardo 

Meicador  y  Saccanella  (Spain). 
Society  of  Austrian  Architects. 
Gaston  Trelat  (France). 

Graston  Ancianx  (Soci6t6  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique). 
Albert  Mayeux  (France). 

(5)  A  Statutory  Qualification  for  Architects. 


Gaston  Trelat  (France). 
Virgil  Nigy  (Budapest). 
A.  North  (Tasmama). 


Robert  Walker  (England). 
John  S.  Archibald  (Canada). 
L.  Bonnier  (France). 
Society  of  Austrian  Architects. 

(6)  The  Arohtteot  Craftsman  :  How  far  should  the  Architect  re- 
ceive the  Theoretical  and  Practical  Training  of  a  Craftsman  ? 

Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.  (England). 

Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby  (England). 

J.  M.  Poupinel  (France). 

Fr.  van  Gobbelschroy  (Sociit^  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique). 

Society  of  Austrian  Architects. 

Gaston  Tr£Iat  (France). 

Robert  Leeage  (France). 
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(7)  The  Planning  and  Laying-out  op  Streets  and  Open  Spaces 

IN  Cities. 

Raymond  Unwin  (England). 
Herr  Stiibben  (Germany). 
E.  H6nard  (France). 

B.  Polles  y  Vivo,  J.  Majo  y  Ribos,  M.  Bertrand  de  Quintana  (Spain). 

C.  H.  Buls  (Soci6te  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique). 
Aug.  Rev  (France). 

Gaston  trelat  (France). 

(8)  To  WHAT  Extent  and  in  what  Sense  should  the  Architect 
HAVE  Control  over  other  Artists  or  Craftsmen  in  the  Com- 
pletion OF  A  National  or  Public  Building  ? 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A.  (England). 

H.  P.  Nenot  (France). 

C.  B.  Miiller  (Germany). 

Association  of  the  Architects  of  Catalonia  (Spain). 

Society  of  Austrian  Architects. 

Gaston  Trelat  (France). 

P.  J.  H.  Cuypers  (Amsterdam). 

Modeste  De  Noyette  (Belgium). 

(9)  The  Responsibilities  op  a  Government  in  the  Conservation 

OF  National  Monuments. 

Professor  G.  Baldwin  Brown  (Scotland). 

A.  Besnard  (France). 

Tuscan  College  of  Engineers  and  Architects. 

Professor  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

Gaston  Tr61at  (France). 

Joseph  Artegas  y  Ramoneda  (Spain). 

(10)  The  Organisation  of  Public  International  Architectural 

Competitions. 

J.  Guadet  (France). 

Society  "  Architectura  ct  Amicitia"  (I-Iollani). 

Gaston  Trelat  (France). 

A  communication  on  the  Method  for  the  Reconstruction  of  Archi- 
tectural Monuments  by  Metrophotography  was  received  from  M.  Marcel 
Ic  Tourneau,  of  Paris. 

Monsieur  Honor6  Daumet  (Paris)  read  a  communication  on  the 
Ch&teau  de  Saint-Germain. 

Mr.  Cecil  Smith  (Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British 
Museum)  read  a  Paper  on  The  Tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

Abstracts  of  the  Papers  and  Communications  were  issued  by  post  to 
members  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  were  obtainable  by  other  members 
in  the  Congress  Rooms  both  at  Grafton  Street  and  at  the  Institute. 

The  reading  of  the  Papers  selected  for  delivery  was  limited  to  fifteen 
minutes.     Speakers  in  the  discussions  were  limited  to  five  minutes. 
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Railway  Facilities. 

Oreat  Britain  and  Irdand, — The  British  railway  companies  issued 
return  tickets  from  the  Uth  to  the  25th  July  inclusive  at  the  rate  of 
a  nn^fe  fare  and  a  quarter  to  members  on  ipreaeniation  of  voucher  at  booking 


France. — The  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  in  conjunction 
with  the  South-Eastem  and  Chatham  Railway,  issued  return  tickets 
to  London  {via  Calais-Dover  or  Boulogne-Folkestone),  on  freaenJtation  of 
card  of  identity,  at  the  (Jare  du  Nord,  Paris,  at  the  following  rates  : — ^First 
class,  72.85  francs.  Second  class,  46.85  francs.  For  French  Congressists 
travellinff  by  the  Chemin  de  Fer  du  Nord,  and  not  starting  from  the 
6are  du  r^ord,  Paris,  a  corresponding  reduction  was  made  on  presentation 
of  card  of  identity,  Congressists  were  required  to  inform  Monsieur  J.  M. 
Poupinel,  45  Rue  Boissy  d'Anglas,  Paris,  of  the  station  they  proposed  to 
start  from.    Validity  of  ticket,  one  month. 

The  Compagnie  du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  TOuest,  in  conjunction  with  the 
London,  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  issued  return  tickets  to 
London  on  presentation  of  card  of  identity  at  the  Gare  Saint-Lazare, 
Paris  (via  Dieppe-Newhaven)  at  the  following  rates  : — First  class,  49.15 
francs.    Second  class,  37.90  francs.    Vahdity  of  ticket,  14  days. 

The  Compagnie  des  Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Est  offered  men  Congressists 
(not  ladies)  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  their  system  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  voucher  to  be  obtained  from  M.  Poupinel,  45  Rue  Boissy 
d^Anglas,  Paris.  Members  were  required  to  inform  M.  Poupinel  of  their 
route  over  the  Eastern  system. 

Holland  and  Belgium. — The  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  of 
England  arranged  for  the  issue  of  return  tickets,  on  presentation  of 
voucher  at  Colosne,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Hook  of  Holland,  from  Antwerp 
and  Hook  of  Holland  to  London  at  the  following  rates  : — 

Hook  of  Holland. — ^First  class,  37s.  6d.  First-class  steamer  and 
second-class  train,  32s.  M. 

Antwerp. — ^First  class,  32s.  M.  First-class  steamer  and  second-class 
train,  27s.  6d. 

Italy. — The  Italian  railway  companies,  through  the  intermediary  of 
M.  Cannizzaro  and  a  Committee  of  Italian  architects,  granted  a  reduction 
of  60  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  rates  to  members  of  the  Congress  travelling 
over  their  system. 

Spain. — The  Spanish  railways  offered  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on 
presentation  of  voucher  signed  by  M.  Luis  M.  Cabello  y  Lapiedra, 
5  Columela,  Madrid.  M.  Cabello  received  &om  London  the  cards  of 
identity  of  all  Spanish  Congressists,  and  forwarded  them  personally  with 
voucher. 

Portugal. — The  Portuguese  railway  companies,  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  Portuguese  members  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  granted 
to  members  of  the  Congress  travelling  on  their  lines  a  reduction  of  £0  per 
cent,  on  the  ordinary  fares. 

General  Information. 

The  languages  of  the  Congress  for  Papers  and  Discussions  were  English, 
French,  Grerman,  and  Italian. 

The  notices  issued  during  the  Congress  week  were  in  English  and 
French. 

The  steward-interpreters  wore  coloured  ribbons  to  indicate  the 
languages  with  which  they  were  conversant. 

The  Congress  badge,  together  with  the  various  invitations,  final  pro- 
gramme, &c.,  were  issued  to  members  at  the  Congress  Bureau,  Grafton 
Ualleries,  on  presentation  of  their  cards  of  identity. 
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'  The  badffe  designed  by  Mr.  John  W.  Simpson  was  in  bronze.  Members 
desiring  the  oadce  in  gold  were  supplied  with  it  at  a  cost  of  £2  by  giving 
early  notice  to  tne  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee  wore  a  silver-gilt  badge  with 
blue  ribbon,  and  the  members  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  were  distinguished 
by  a  red  ribbon  attached  to  a  similar  badge. 

Members  not  residing  in  London  were  requested  to  notify  their  tem- 
porary addresses  to  the  officials  at  the  Confess  Bureau,  Grafton  Galleries. 

A  post  and  telegraph  office  was  estabhshed  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
for  the  convenience  of  members,  who  were  also  at  liberty  during  the 
Congress  week  to  have  their  letters  addressed  "  Vllth  International  Con- 
gress of  Architects,  Grafton  Galleries,  Grafton  Street,  London,  W." 

Handbook, — A  handbook  was  issued  giving  descriptions,  with  plans,  of 
the  buildings  on  the  Programme  of  Visits,  and  information  concerning 
various  places  of  interest  in  London  ;  together  with  a  list  of  hotels 
recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee,  tariffs,  cab  fares,  &c. 
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OPENING  CEEEMONIES. 


President's  Informal  Reception. 

The  Congress  opened  at  the  Grafton  Galleries  at  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  the  16th  July.  The  President,  wearing  the  Institute  Presidential 
insignia  of  office,  and  supported  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  awaited  members  in  the  great  central  hall  in  readiness  for 
the  first  item  on  the  Programme,  the  President's  Informal  Beception. 
A  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  was  in  attendance  to  announce  the  names  of 
members  as  they  advanced  to  be  presented  to  and  welcomed  by  the 
President. 

To  nunimise  the  confusion  that  would  probably  attend  the  sudden 
ingress  of  some  hundreds  of  members,  a  large  number  of  whom  were 
nnacquainted  with  the  English  tongue,  every  member  on  entering  was 
lianded  a  paper  giving  directions  in  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
as  to  the  exact  course  to  follow  in  order  to  have  hb  reqiiirements  in  the 
way  of  badge,  cards  for  entertainments  and  visits,  railway  tickets,  &c., 
at  once  attended  to.  By  this  means  endless  questions  were  anticipated 
and  answered  without  need  for  reference  to  anyone.  Placards  con- 
spicaoiisly  placed  on  the  walls  indicated  the  counters  where  members 
conld  be  attended  to  in  their  own  language,  and  interpreters,  distinguishable 
by  the  coloured  ribbons  they  wore,  were  posted  about  the  rooms  ready  to 
lend  their  services  where  required.  The  machinery  for  dealing  with  this 
pieliminary  part  of  the  busmess  worked  so  smoothly  that  in  less  than 
three  hours  after  the  opening  of  the  doors  the  wants  of  the  thousand  or 
more  members  who  had  put  in  an  appearance  had  been  met.  After  being 
presented,  the  visitors  passed  through  the  Galleries  and  inspected  the 
varioiis  exhibits. 


International  Permanent  Committee:   First  Meeting. 

At  11.30  the  International  Permanent  Committee  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Institute  Rooms,  9  Conduit  Street,  at  which  the  following  members 
were  present : — 

Members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

MM.  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  President.  MM.  Leonard  Stokes. 

Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.  Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A. 

Henry  T.  Hare.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary. 

Members  of  the  International  Permanent  Committee. 
Austria. — ^MM.  Otto  Wagner,  H.  Helmer,  H.  Peschl,  A.  von  Wielemans. 
Bdgium. — ^MM.  J.  Caluwaers,  F.  de  Vestel. 
Canada. — ^M.  Alcide  Chausse. 
Denmark. — M.  V.  Dahlerup. 

France. — ^MM.  H.  Daumet,  J.  M.  Poupinel,  C.  Moyaux,  Ch.  Bartaumieuz> 
6.  Harmand,  H.  P.  N6not. 
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Oreal  Briiain. — [See  members  of  Executive  Committee  above.] 

Oermany. — ^MH.  J.  Stiibben,  H.  M.  Muthesius. 

Holland.— VL.  A.  Sahn. 

If4dy, — ^M.  M.  E.  Gamiizzaro. 

Portugal. — ^M.  Venturo  Terra. 

Spain. — MM.  Fernando  Arbos  y  Tremanti,  Enrique  M.  BepuUes  y  Vargas, 

J.  Urioste  y  Vclada,  R.  Velasquez  Bosco. 
Sweden. — ^MM.  Gustave  Clason,  6.  Wickman. 
United  Staies.—WA.  George  0.  Totten,  jun.,  Wm.  S.  Eames. 

The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  at  the  Meeting  has  been  kindly 
contributed  by  M.  roupinel,  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Committee : — 

M.  Daumet,  President  du  Comit6  permanent,  prend  place  au  Bureau, 
avec  M.  John  Belcher  et  M.  Alex.  Graham  k  sa  droite,  et  MM.  J.  M. 
Poupinel  et  W.  J.  Locke,  secretaires,  k  sa  gauche. 

M.  Daumet  (President) :  J'ai  I'honneur  de  repr^senter  ici  tons  mes 
confreres  et  je  suis  tout  6mu  en  vous  pr6sentant  en  leur  nom  et  du  fond 
du  cceur  mon  salut  confratemel.  Je  suis  tres  fier  de  Thonneur  qui  m'est 
devolu  de  prendre  la  prdsidence  en  cette  circonstance ;  mais  pour  mener 
ma  tache  k  bonne  fin,  je  crois  devoir  compter  sur  votre  bonne  volonte. 
Je  commence  par  souhaiter  la  bienvenue  aux  d616gu6s  des  differents 
Gouvemements  et  je  vous  prie  de  vous  joindre  a  moi  pour  remercier  M. 
le  President  de  I'lnstitut  Itoyal  des  Architectes  britanniques,  qui  est 
k  ma  droite,  d'avoir  bien  voulu  mettre  k  profit  son  influence  pour  ob- 
tenir  de  hauts  patronages.  (Afflaudissements.)  Ildevrait  se  trouver  ici  a 
ma  place,  car  il  y  a  plus  de  droits  q[ue  moi,  et  si  j'ai  le  privilege  de  dinger 
la  seance  de  ce  jour  je  ne  le  dois  qu'a  mon  age.  Je  prie  maintenant 
M.  Locke  de  vouloir  bien  vous  dire  quel  est  Tordre  du  jour  de  la  reunion 
de  ce  jour. 

M.  W.  J.  Locke  (Secretaire) :  Le  Comite  general  desire  uniquement  que 
le  Comite  international  regie  la  tenue  des  reunions  du  Congres.  Comme 
plusieurs  de  nos  coUegues  ne  parlent  ni  fran9ais  ni  allemand,  le  Comite 
pense  qu'il  y  a  lieu  de  designer  un  president  d'honneur  pour  chaque 
stance,  ainsi  que  deux  secretaires  d'honneur — un  Anglais  et  un  etranger. 

Nous  vous  proposons  d'arr^ter  comme  suit  la  composition  des  bureaux 
pour  chaque  stance  : — 


' 

COMITK  PERM.VNENT 

Pr^identa  d'lioniieur. 

SeoritAires  d'honneur. 

Lundi,  11.30-1* 

H.  Daumet  (France) 
1  John      Belcher,      A.R.A. 
1       (Angleterre) 

i 
J.  M.  Poupinel  (France) 
W.  J.  Locke  (Angleterre) 

Mardi,  10-lt    . 

SUJET  3    .     - 

••"    '    • 

F.  M.  Day  (Etat8-Unis) 
,  J.  J.  Caluwaers  (Belgique) 

P.  Rapisarda-Rizzo  (Italie) 
F.  N.  Jackson  (Angleterre) 

„       10^11*. 

H.    Daumet  :     "  Le 
Chateau  de  Saint- 
Germain  " 

1  Reginald  Blomfield 
(Anglet«rre) 
Mariano    Eduardo     Can- 
nizzaro  (Italie) 

C.  V.  Battaumieux 
(France) 

Harbottle    Reed    (Angle- 
terre) 

..       11-1*    . 

SUJET  1    . 

• 

RepuUes  y  Vargas 

(Espagne) 
J.  Slater  (Angleterre) 

Hans  Peschl  (Autriche) 
G.     H.     Fellowes-Prynne 
(Angleterre) 

„       10-lt    • 

SUJET  G    . 

Otto  Wagner  (Autriche) 
R.  S.  Balfour  (Angleterre) 

H.  0.  Tarbolton  (ficosse) 
Gustave  Wickman  (Su^de) 

„      8.30 1    . 

SUJBT  7   . 

Charles  Buls  (Belgique) 
Sir  W.  Emerson   (Angle- 
terre) 

S.  Perkins  Pick  (Angle- 
terre) 

*  Lieu  d'Assembl^e :  Salle  des  Reunions  de  rinstitut,  9  Conduit  Street. 
1  Lieu  d'Ai»sembl6e  :  Grnfton  Gidleries,  Grafton  Street, 
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Presidents  d'honuenr. 


Mardi,  10-12  ♦.     SUJET  10 

1 


Mercredi,12-1*  i  SUJKT  2 


Secretaires  d'honueur. 


8.30  < 


SUJET9 


Jeudi,  10-1 1     .      SUJBT  4  . 


I  Dr.    iDg.    Hermann    Mu 
I        theaius  (AUemagne) 
i  H.  T.  Hare  (Angleterre) 

,  H.  P.  N6not  (France) 

I  W.  S.  Barnes  (£tats-Unis)  i 

!  £.   V.    Dahlerup    (Dane-  i 
mark) 
A.  Graham  (Angleterre) 

,  Dr.  Ing.    H.   J.    Stubben  | 
I      (Allemagne) 

!  6ir    Aston    Webb,    R.A. 
'       (Angleterre) 

H.  P.  Nenot  (France) 
W.  S.  Barnes  (Etats-Unis) 

K.  Boker  (Rassie) 
Leonard    Stokes    (Angle- 
terre) 

Vendredi,  8.30  f     Cecil   Smith  :    "  Le  ,  R.  Phenfe   Spiers  (Angle- 
Tombeau     d'Aga-         terre) 
memnon"  i  AlexanderWielemans(Au- 

'      triche) 

Samedl,  10  *  Stance    da    Gomit^     H.  Daumet  (France) 

permanent  '  J.  Belcher,  A.R.A.  (Angle- 

terre) 

Prof.  I.  G.  Clason  (Su6de) 
E.  T.  Hall  (Angleterre) 


10-11' 


11-1' 


SuJET  2  {continue) 


SUJBT  8  . 


11.30 1  '  SUJET5 


B.   Guy  Dawber  (Angle-  I 

terre) 
Ventura  Terra  (Portugal) 

Urioste  y  Velada 

(Bspagne) 
Walter  Reid  (Transvaal)     I 

G.  A.  Gowper  (Melbourne) 
Franz  de  Vestel  (Belgique) 

A.  G.  Bzn  Salm  (Pays-Bas) 
W.  M.  MitcheU  (Irlande) 


Urioste  y  Velada 
(Espagne) 
Walter  Reid  (Transvaal) 

B.  Kirby  (Liverpool) 

G.  O.  To tten  (Etats-Unis) 

Alcide  Chauss6  (Canada) 
H.  Blanc  (Edinburgh) 


J.  M.  Pouplnel  (France)      i 
W.  J.  Locke  (Angleterre) 

E.  Chujo  (Japon) 

J.  T.  Cackett  (Newcastle) 


*  Lieu  d'Assembl^e :  Salle  des  R^uuions  de  I'lustitut,  9  Cooduit  Street. 
t  Lieu  d'Astsemblde  :  Graf  Ion  Galleries,  Grafton  Street. 

i    H.  LS  Prrsidsnt  :  S'il  n'y  a  pas  d'opposition,  cette  liste  est  adoptee. 

M.  Locke  (Secretaire) :  J'ai  le  regret  de  vous  annoncer  que  la  confe- 
lence  de  M.  le  Professeur  Meydenbauer  ne  poiirra  pas  avoir  lieu.  En  ce 
qui  conceme  la  stance  d'inauguration  de  cet  apr^-midi,  au  Guildhall,  il  a 
ete  decide  par  le  Comity  que  les  d616^es  etrangers  r6pondraient  par 
oidre  alphabetique  k  I'allocution  du  President. 

M.  Cakkizzabo  :  J'ai  apporte  au  Congr^s,  de  la  part  du  GouYemement 
italien,  les  livres  contenus  dans  ce  cofire.  Je  d6sirerais  savoir  au  cours 
de  quelle  seance  je  serai  autorisi  k  les  presenter  au  Congres. 

M.  Locke  (Secretaire) :  Je  pense  ^u'il  conviendra  de  les  d6poser  au 
cours  de  la  stance  dans  laquelle  nous  discuterons  le  point  auquel  ces  publi- 
cations se  rapportent,  c'est-^-dire  au  No.  9,  qui  se  discutera  mercredi  soir. 

Adopte. 

M.  PoupiNEL :  Gentlemen,  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Litemational  Congress  of  Architects  a  proposition  was  brought 
forward  suggesting  that  tne  Committee  of  Organisation  should  become 
the  real  and^le  Board  of  the  Congress.  This  proposal  was  a  well-deserved 
act  of  courtesy.  It  is  only  fair  that  those  who  have  done  the  work  should 
receive  the  honour. — Messieurs,  dans  les  Congres  precedents  nous  avons 
niie  les  membres  du  bureau  de  la  Commission  d'organisation  de  vouloir 
bien  accepter  les  fonctions  de  membres  du  bureau  du  Congres.  Je  pense 
qu'il  y  a  lieu  de  perseverer  dans  cette  habitude  parce  que  c'est  le  seul 
moyen  de  donner  aux  membres  du  Bureau  permanent  un  temoignage  de 
gratitude  pour  tout  le  mal  qu'ils  se  sont  donne  et  aussi  parce  qu'on  dit 
s^eialement  qu'il  est  juste  que  ceux  qui  ont  ete  &  la  peine  soient  aussi  k 
Phoimeur.    {ApflaiidiisemenU.) 
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M.  LE  Pb^sident  :  Si  personne  ne  demande  la  parole  sur  la  proposition 
je  la  declare  adoptee. 

M.  John  Belcher  (President  de  Plnstitut  Royal  des  Architectes 
britanniques,  President  du  Congres)  [en  anglais]  :  Messieurs,  je  vous 
remercie  dc  Phonneur  que  vous  me  d^cemez;  je  ferai  de  mon  mieux 

Sour  faire  valoir  le  grand  interet  que  presente  le  Gongres  pendant  la 
ur6e  de  mes  fonctions.  Je  puis  vous  assurer  que  c'est  un  grand  plaisir 
pour  moi  de  voir  presents  tant  de  confreres,  tant  de  distingu6s  d61egues 
officiels  et  autres,  et  je  suis  certain  qu'avec  votre  aide  je  pourrai  remplir 
ma  tache  de  fa9on  satisfaisante.  Je  vous  souhaite  la  bienvenue  k  Londres. 
M.  PoupiNEL :  M.  Locke  a  donne  connaissance  de  la  composition  des 
bureaux  des  sections,  mais  il  se  pourrait  que  quelques  membres  n'aient 
pas  et6  d^signes  parce  qu'ils  n'6taient  pas  presents  ou  bien  parce  qu'ils 
ont  6t6  suppl66s.  Par  simple  courtoisie  je  desire  vous  donner  les  noms 
des  membres  du  Comit6  permanent  qui,  de  fait,  se  trouvent  devoir  venir  k 
la  suite  des  bureaux  que  nous  avons  composes  : 

M.  Daumet,  President;  MM.  John  Belcher,  M.  E.  Cannizzaro, 
J.  Guadet,  J.  Stiibben,  Vice-Presidents  du  Comite  permanent. 

Secretaires. — MM.  J.  M.  Poupinel,  Caluwaers,  G.  Harmand,  W.  J.  Locke, 
H.  Muthesius,  G.  0.  Totten,  jun.,  R.  Velasquez  Bosco,  presents  au 
Congres ;  et  les  absents,  pour  m6moire,  MM.  T.  J.  H.  Cuypers, 
W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  A.  Weber,  qui  pourraient  peut-etre  arriver  pour 
la  derniere  seance. 

De  cette  fa9on  notre  organisation  sera  complete.  Je  desire  exposer 
la  raison  simple  pour  laquelle  nous  n'avons  pas  de  d6I6gu6  hongrois : 
c'est  parce  qiren  1904  la  Hongrie  n'etait  representee  par  personne  au 
Congres.  Si  elle  se  faisait  representer  au  present  Congres,  nous  en 
serious  tres  heureux. 

M.  W.  J.  Locke  [en  anglais] :  La  Hongrie  n'est  pas  representee  au 
Comite  permanent :  le  nombre  des  membres  du  Comite  permanent  est 
limite ;  L'Autriche  est  dej4  representee  par  six  membres,  mais  jusqu'a 
present  la  Hongrie  n'a  pris  aucune  part  aux  Congres  intemationaux. 
Voila  pourquoi  la  Hongrie  n'a  pas  de  representant  au  Comite  permanent. 
C'est  maintenant  la  premiere  fois  que  la  Hongrie  a  des  rapports  avec  notre 
organisation.  La  question  qui  se  pose  est  celle-ci :  Voulez-vous  formuler 
une  demande  de  representation  de  la  Hongrie  dans  le  Comite  permanent  ? 

M.  Virgil  NAgy  (Hongrois) :  Je  cherchais  precisement  la  liste  des 
noms  des  architectes  que  notre  club  avait  designes  pour  le  Comite  per- 
manent, mais  je  ne  la  retrouve  pas.  Je  ne  sais  si  on  a  envoye  leurs  noms 
au  Comite  d'organisation  de  Londres. 

M.  Locke  :  II  y  en  a  tant  et  tant.  On  vous  expliquera  cela  au  Bureau 
et  on  r6glera  la  question  ulterieurement.  Faites  une  demande  formellc 
de  la  constitution  d'une  section  hongroise.  C'est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  mieux  a 
faire  pour  I'instant. 

M.  Nagy  :  M.  le  President,  je  vous  demande  officiellement  d'admettre 
la  Hongrie  k  faire  partie  du  Comite  permanent. 

M.  Cannizzabo  :  Ne  serait-il  pas  preferable  de  traiter  cette  question 
des  representations  au  Comite  permanent  k  la  seance  du  Comite  inter- 
national de  samedi  ? 

M.  LE  Pbiiisident  :  La  question  devrait  etre  traitee  k  cette  seance-ci 
parce  c|,ue  le  temps  manquera  k  la  derniere  seance  dont  I'ordre  du  jour 
est  toujours  tres  charge.  D'ailleurs  nous  sommes  en  nombre  aujourd'hui 
et  nous  pourrions  done  prendre  une  decision. 

M.  Cannizzabo  :  Je  serais  tr^s  heureux  de  voir  la  Hongrie  representee 
au  Comite  permanent ;  mais  nous  avons  cependant  le  (&oit  en  ce  qui 
concerne  I'ltalie  d'en  referer  d'abord  k  nos  compatriotcs.  II  serait  dono 
preferable  de  remettre  la  chose  h  samedi. 
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M.  LE  President  :  M.  Poupinel  me  dit  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'inconvenient  a 
remettre  k  samedi. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Dans  ce  cas  je  renonce  K  la  parole  sur  cette  question. 
Je  desire  cependant  a j  outer  quelques  mots  en  anglais.  [La  suite  en 
anqlms.^  Nous  autres  en  Italie  formons  une  sorte  de  parlement.  Nous 
sommes  elus  par  le  Con^res ;  moi  et  M.  d'Andrade  sommes  les  d^legues 
du  Gouvemement ;  il  y  en  a  ici  qui  ne  sont  pas  d61egu6s  du  Gouveme- 
ment ;  il  7  en  a  d'61us  par  le  Congres  ;  ils  representent  le  peuple  ;  ils  repre- 
sentent  les  arcliitectes  de  leur  pays,  mais  ne  sont  pas  r^ellement  61us 
par  les  arcliitectes  de  leur  propre  pays.  Je  suis  charg6  de  presenter  la 
d^ision  de  notre  Comit6  italien  d'abandonner  nos  fonctions  pour  Tavenir 
et  de  demander  au  Comite  central  de  faire  proc^der  k  des  61ections  reguli^res, 
elections  dans  tous  les  pays,  mais  specialement  dans  notre  pays.  Nous 
vous  demandons  de  donner  toute  autorite  au  Comite  italien  pour  remplir 
sa  tache  k  Tavenir  parce  que  nous  sommes  l^  r^ellement  sans  les  moyens 
de  faire  de  bonne  besogne,  n'etant  pas  61us  par  nos  coUegues  compatriotes. 
Dans  la  situation  actuelle  nous  ne  pouvons  plus  travailler  et  nous  serons 
obliges  de  renoncer  k  Thonneur  d'etre  membres  du  Comite  permanent. 

M.  G.  Harmand  :  Et  les  statuts  ? 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Je  connais  bien  les  statuts  sous  lesquels  existe  le 
Comity  central,  aussi  dans  le  cas  ou  ma  motion  ne  serait  pas  admise  la 
seule  chose  que  nous  puissions  faire  est  de  renoncer  k  en  faire  partie. 
[La  suite  en  fran^ais.]  Si  la  proposition  n'etait  pas  admise,  nous  serious 
obliges  de  renoncer  k  faire  partie  du  Bureau,  parce  que  nous  ne  sommes 
pas  investis  d'un  mandat  par  nos  collegues  architectes  italiens.  Nos 
membres  veulent  que  les  del6gu6s  au  Comit6  international  representent 
tous  les  architectes  du  pays.  Ils  desirent  done  prendre  part  a  Telection 
des  deleguds.  Nous  n'avons  pas  en  Italie  une  soci6t6  centrale,  mais  on 
pourrait  charger  une  des  societes  du  pays  de  faire  procMer  k  Telection 
dans  chaque  ^gion  du  pays. 

M.  C.  MoYAUX  :  Est-ce  que  la  carriere  est  libre  en  Italie  comme  chez 

QOUB? 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Qui. 

M.  Bartaumieux  :  Dans  ce  cas  ce  sera  le  suffrage  universel,  car  tout 
le  monde  pent  se  dire  architecte. 

M.  Harmand  :  Je  voudrais  r^pondre  quelques  mots  k  M.  Cannizzaro, 
qui  n'est  pas  au  courant  de  la  question  parce  que  nous  n'avons  pas  eu  le 
plaisir  de  le  voir  a  Paris. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Les  d616gu6s  italiens  ne  peuvent  prendre  aucune 
resolution  sans  s'etre  adress6s  d'abord  aux  architectes. 

M.  Harmand  :  C'est  une  difficult^  speciale  k  Tltalie.  Le  programme 
du  Congres  a  et6  envoy6  et  on  avait  le  temps  de  faire  des  observations. 
Or,  je  constate  que  personne  n'avait  soulev6  cette  question  jusqu'ici. 
Nous  ignorions  done  cett^  situation  qui  cependant  ne  doit  pas  dtre  reglee 
intemationalement.  Elle  est  tellement  nationale  et  speciale  k  1' Italie 
que  je  pense  que  les  Italiens  se  mettront  facilement  d'accord  d'ici  k  la 
leonion  de  samedi.  Statutairement,  c'est  dans  Tannee  qui  suit  le  Con- 
gres qu'il  faut  que  nous  ratifiions  les  nominations ;  I'ltahe  aura  done  le 
temps  d'ici  un  an  d*6tudier  cette  question. 

M.  Cannizzaro  II  vaudrait  mieux  qu'^  cette  s6ance  les  d61egu6s 
italiens  puissent  assister  et  voter  reglementairement. 

M.  Harmand  :  Voici  la  diflficulte  qui  se  presente.  Pour  ne  pas  remettre 
toujouis  en  discussion  les  questions  regimes  en  d  cembre  1903  a  Paris,  on 
a  decide  que  leis  modifications  aux  statuts  ne  pourront  §tre  proposees  que 
paries  deux  tiers  des  membres  du  comit6.  Je  crois  que  vous  n'obtiendrez 
pas  cette  majorite  pour  soumettre  la  question  que  vous  soulevez.  Mais 
il  a  ete  entendu  k  Paris  que  chaque  pays  reglerait  sa  delegation  comme  il 
I'entend  et  que  le  Congres  se  bomerait  k  prendre  acte  de  la  decision.     II 
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suffira  done  que  le  Conges  ratifie  la  nomination  des  d61egues  italiens  au 
Comite  pour  que  ceux-ci  puissent  voter  et  deliberer  r^glementairement. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Tout  cela  devra  done  se  faire  pour  samedi  et  je  nc 
puis  pas  prevoir  quelle  personne  sera  d616guee  en  Italie  par  les  Italiens. 

M.  Habmand  :  Vous  ne  m'avez  pas  compris.  II  suffira,  dans  un  ou 
deux  mois,  d'eerire  k  M.  Poupinel  que  telle  personne  a  6te  designee,  pour 
que  le  Bureau  permanent  prenne  aete  de  eette  designation,  et  eelle-ci  est 
alors  ratifiee  au  prochain  Congres ;  mais  quant  au  Comite,  il  est  eomplet 
par  la  pr6senee  volontaire  des  Italiens. 

M.  LE  Prjesident  :  Je  pense  que  ces  explications  douneront  toute 
satisfaction  k  M.  Cannizzaro. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Mais  les  designations  devront  etre  ratifiees  par  le 
prochain  Congres. 

M.  Harmand  :  Mais  en  attendant,  les  d616gue8  peuvent  sieger  au 
Comite  et  celui-ci  peut  fonctionner  r6gulierement.  II  n*est  pas  douteux 
que  le  Congres  prochain  ratifiera  les  designations  italiennes. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Cette  explication  satisfait  les  membres  actuels,  qui 
pourront  abandonner  leur  mandat  en  faveur  de  ceux  qui  seront  designes 
ulterieurement  par  les  architectes  italiens. 

M.  LE  President  :  Ce  seront  peut-etre  les  m^mes,  car  on  peut  les 
r661ire. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  On  pourrait  laisser  les  noms  enblanc  jusqu'a  samedi ; 
en  attendant  Tarrivee  des  designations  italiennes,  s'il  est  possible  de  les 
obtenir  d'ici  la,  ce  dont  je  doute  fort. 

M.  Harmand  :  C'est  peut-etre  un  proeed6  parlementaire,  mais  il  est 
en  tout  eas  irregulier,  car  il  suflirait  que  vous  n  obteniez  pas  les  designa- 
tions pour  samedi  pour  que  nous  restions  sans  delegues  italiens.  Or, 
nous  ne  voudrions  pas  manquer  de  membres  italiens  jusqu'a  ce  que  cette 
notification  des  designations  nous  soit  parvenue.  Veuillez  done  rester  pro- 
visoirement  au  Comite.     Vos  rempla9ants  ^ventuels  viendront  plus  tard. 

M.  LE  President  :  C'est  regulier.  S'il  n'y  a  pas  d'opposition,  il  en 
sera  done  ainsi. 

M.  Harmand  :  Je  desire  faire  une  courte  motion.  Nous  aurons 
mercredi  une  discussion  concemant  la  propriete  artistique  des  dessins 
architecturaux  et,  k  cet  6gard,  j 'essay erai  de  vous  donner  I'etat  actuel  de 
la  legislation  sur  la  matiere.  En  ma  quality  de  juriste,  je  reconnais 
cependant  qu'il  est  tres  difficile  de  se  faire  une  idee  saine  de  cette  legis- 
lation, car  on  a  beau  lire  une  loi  avec  grand  soin,  c'est  I'application  qu  en 
font  les  magistrats  qui  en  fait  la  vraie  valeur.  II  est  done  tres  difficile 
de  dire  quels  sont  vos  droits  en  eette  matiere.  Je  proposerai  samedi  de 
prier  chaque  nation  representee  de  vouloir  envoyer  au  Comite  permanent, 
dans  un  delai  rapproche,  I'^tat  de  la  legislation  dans  chaque  pays,  de 
fa9on  a  nous  renseigner  d'lme  maniere  exacte.  Les  travaux  condenses 
pourront  alors  etre  mser6s  au  bulletin  officiel.  Ce  travail  prouvera  que, 
dans  beaucoup  de  pays  dej^,  vos  oeuvres  sont  protegees. 

M.  LE  President  :  Cette  proposition  a  un  interet  considerable,  car  elle 
formera  en  quelque  sorte  une  legislation  internationale.  Si  plus  personne 
n'a  de  propositions  a  faire,  je  leve  la  seance. 

[La  sdance  est  levde  a  midi  et  demi!] 
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The  Inaus:ural  Meeting:  at  the  Guildhall. 

The  formal  inauguration  of  the  Congress  took  place  at  the  Guildhall, 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  for  this  purpose  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London.  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise  (Duchess  of  Argyll),  sister  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VIL, 
graciously  honoured  the  meeting  with  her  presence  ;  and  the  proceedings 
were  presided  over  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
the  Congress. 

The  meeting  took  place  at  three  o'clock,  and  was  very  largely  attended, 
the  great  historic  hall  being  filled  to  overflowing.  Her  Royal  Highness 
and  the  Duke  were  awaited  at  the  door  of  the  side  gallery  by  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  and  the  Sheriffs  of  the  City.  On  their  arrival  Mrs.  Belcher, 
on  behalf  of  the  Ladies'  Committee,  presented  the  Princess  with  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  flowers.  The  whole  party  then  proceeded  up  the  staircase  and 
through  the  picture  gallery  on  to  the  dais  of  the  Great  Hall.  Among 
those  assembled  on  the  dais  were  the  United  States  Ambassador,  the 
Greek  Minister,  and  the  various  delegates  from  foreign  countries  who  were 
subsequently  to  address  the  meeting ;  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A., 
Sir  W.  B.  Richmond,  R.A.,  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  Sir  Wm.  Emerson,  Sir 
John  Taylor,  Professor  Aitchison,  R.A.,  Mr.  Alfred  East,  R. A.,  Mr.  Reginald 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  the  Hon.  Nona  Kerr  and  Captain  Geoffrey  Robert,  in 
attendance  on  the  Princess  ;  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  the 
Secretary,  and  several  members  of  the  Institute  Council. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  having  addressed  from  the  Chair  a  few  words  of 
welcome  to  the  Princess  Louise  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  surrendered  the 
Chair  to  the  Duke,  who  then  called  upon  Mr.  Belcher,  the  President,  to 
deliver  his  Address  of  Welcome, 


Addbess  by  the  Pbesident,  Mr.  John  Belchek,  A.R.A. 

Your  Royal  Highness,  my  Lord  Duke,  your  Excellency,  my  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Colleagues, — As  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  I  have  the  honour  of  being  invited  to  preside  over  the  work  of 
this  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects ;  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Executive  Committee  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  heartily 
welcome  the  distinguished  Delegates  and  Architects  who  have  honoured 
this  country  by  their  presence,  and  to  assure  them  of  our  high  regard 
and  esteem. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  members  of  the  Congress  will  be  gratified  to  know 
that  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
he  the  Patron  of  the  Congress,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented 
to  he  its  Honorary  President,  and  that  the  Royal  Family  have  in  other 
ways  shown  an  interest  in  our  proceedings  which  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  great  incentive  and  encouragement  to  us. 

The  Royal  Princess  whose  kindly  and  gracious  presence  we  welcome 
amongst  us  to-day  is  not  only  herself  a  distinguished  sculptor,  but  has 
shown  also  a  keen  and  discriminating  appreciation  of  Art  in  all  its  forms. 
The  artistic  tastes  and  interests  of  the  Princess  Louise  are  as  well  known 
to  our  confreres  from  other  lands  as  they  are  to  us. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  every  hope  that  our  deliberations  will  prove  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  will  tend  to  the  advancement  of  our  beloved 
art  throughout  the  world.  It  is  by  interchange  of  ideas,  comparison  of 
method;*,  and  the  statement  of  experiences  under  new  and  changing 
conditions  that  that  advancement  will  be  assured.  These  Congresses, 
therefore,  may  be  expected  to  bring  in  their  train  fresh  life  and  vigour, 
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increased  enthusiasm,  broader  views,  and  new  ideas  which  cannot  fail  to 
benefit  the  community  at  large. 

I  say  "  community  "  advisedly,  because  the  fact  is  beginning  to  be 
recognised  that  Architecture  as  a  fine  art  is  not,  or  must  not  any  longer 
be,  one  of  the  luxuries  of  the  rich,  but  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  especially  in 
cities  and  large  towns.  Environment  is  a  tremendous  factor  in  education 
and  development.  A  man's  surroundings  have  enormous  power  over 
him,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil ;  a  power  that  acts  continuously,  without 
cessation — almost,  we  may  say,  by  day  and  by  night.  This  fact  is  being 
more  and  more  clearly  recognised  every  day,  and  efforts,  we  hope,  wiu 
be  made  to  introduce  a  stricter  supervision  over  buildings  of  every 
kind,  that  a  better  order  of  things  may  gradually  be  created. 

But  here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  are  confronted  by  a  popular  mis- 
conception concerning  the  true  nature  of  Architecture. 

In  past  years  public  interest  has  been  almost  limited  to  the  scientific 
side  of  the  question,  viz.,  that  houses  and  other  buildings  should  be  well 
built,  sound,  and  wholesome;  that  drainage  and  ventuation  should  be 
carefully  attended  to,  and  other  so-called  "  practical "  matters.  Occasion- 
ally, and  more  frequently  of  late,  a  certain  amount  of  ornament  and  so- 
called  style  has  been  demanded,  and  this  has  been  thrown  in  or  daubed 
on  afterwards,  and  the  result  dignified  with  the  name  of  Architecture. 

Such  work  is  not  true  Architecture  at  all.  It  is  mere  building — sound 
and  good  perhaps,  but  still  mere  building — plus  certain  ornamental  and 
decorative  features.  Now,  if  our  architecture  is  to  be  an  elevating  and 
refining  influence ;  if  it  is  to  be  an  enduriqg  power  for  good ;  still  more, 
if  it  is  to  be  a  witness  to  coming  generations  of  earnest  purpose  and  high 
aspirations,  of  moral  power  and  mtellectual  greatness,  the  artistic  element 
must  not  be  something  merely  added ;  it  must  interpenetrate  and  blend 
with  scientific  knowledge  and  experience  from  the  very  first. 

Architecture  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  the  mathematical 
symbol  of  the  relation  between  the  two  is  not  that  for  mere  addition  (+  ), 
but  for  multiplication  (  x ).  In  other  words.  Science  supplies  the  facts 
and  the  laws  which  Art  takes  and  presses  into  the  service  of  noble  ideals. 
The  scientific  and  artistic  elements  in  a  good  building  may  perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  be  distinguished,  but  they  cannot  be  separated ;  they  are 
as  inseparably  connected  as  mind  and  body. 

The  primary  motive  for  all  building  lies  in  the  practical  needs  of  life, 
in  the  demand  for  shelter  and  comfort ;  but  the  architect's  work  calls  for  a 
much  wider  range  of  thought  and  purpose  than  is  necessarily  implied 
in  such  provision.  If  the  task  entrusted  to  him  is  to  be  honourably  as  well 
as  adequately  fulfilled  he  must  be  an  artist,  with  an  artist's  motives, 
aspirations,  and  ideals,  as  well  as  a  man  of  practical  skill  and  scientific 
knowledge.  In  this  way  the  elementary  necessities  of  life  may  be  made 
to  serve  high  and  noble  ends,  and  much  that  is  elevating  and  refining  may 
be  brought  into  the  lives  of  the  people  as  a  silent  but  continuous  power 
for  good.  Their  homes,  the  streets  they  traverse,  and  the  buildings  they 
work  in  may  all  be  made,  as  Lord  Leighton  once  observed,  to  contain 
"  the  fire-germ  of  living  beauty,"  quickening  and  invigorating  the  deep 
springs  of  health  and  joy. 

The  proceedings  of  this  Congress  and  the  publicity  attaching  to  them 
will  help,  we  trust,  to  bring  this  important  subject  into  greater  promi- 
nence ;  and  we  shall,  I  am  sure,  find,  as  we  have  often  before  found,  the 
public  Press  most  ready  and  most  powerful  in  helping  on  anything  that 
concerns  the  common  weal. 

It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  here  to  inform  those  of  our  honoured  guests 
who  are  not  yet  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  country  we  have  no  Minister 
of  Fine  Art  or  eimilar  authoritv  to  watch  over  the   interests   of   the 
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pubKc  in  this]  respect  of  the  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  science,  of 
building.  We  have  a  "  First  Commissioner  of  Works,"  it  is  true  ;  but, 
however  able  and  enlightened  he  may  be,  tradition  and  custom  limit  his 
activity  and  his  authority  within  certain  fairly  well-defined  lines. 

There  has  been,  however,  of  late,  amongst  the  educated  portion  of  the 
public,  a  wonderful  awakening  to  the  interest  and  value  of  Architecture 
as  a  fine  art.  On  all  hands  we  discover  a  receptive  spirit,  a  disposition 
to  inquire,  and  a  readiness  to  learn  something  of  the  mystery  of  our  art — 
not  merely  to  admire  and  study  its  past  achievements,  but,  treating  it 
as  a  living  art,  to  ascertain  its  true  functions  and  vital  principles.  Every- 
where intelligent  men  are  asking  how  they  may  distinguish  between 
good  and  bad ;  and  asking,  too,  why  this  is  good  and  that  bad. 

We  are  taking  steps  to  supply  the  public  with  some  simple  criteria 
of  a  general  character  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  a 
critical  taste  and  sound  jud^ent ;  and  the  question  of  how  best  to  carry 
this  out  is  a  subject  that  will  come  before  the  Congress  for  consideration 
and  discussion. 

II  we  can  thus  give  the  public  an  insight  into  some  of  the  living  prin- 
ciples of  our  art — and  here  I  beg  to  emphasise  the  word  "  living  " — we 
shall  unlock  to  them  a  veritable  storehouse  of  interest  and  information. 
For  no  man  has  a  richer  field  lyin^  before  him  for  exploration  and  research 
than  the  man  who  takes  an  intelligent  int4>rest  in  Architecture,  who  can 
appreciate  its  points,  and  decipher  its  meaning.  Everywhere,  at  every 
turn,  he  finds  a  new  "  subject "  to  exercise  his  perceptive  and  reflective 
faculties  upon.  Every  truly  good  work  wiU  be  to  him  a  fund  of  infor- 
mation as  well  as  a  revelation  of  character  and  purpose.  He  will  read 
the  mind  of  a  people  in  their  buildings  and  understand  the  social  condi- 
tions that  prevailed  in  each  age.  For  all  true  Architecture  is  instinct 
with  life,  the  life  of  its  people  and  of  its  age.  We  may  study  the  thoughts 
and  purposes  of  past  generations,  not  only  in  their  poetry  and  their  prose, 
but  also  in  the  architectural  work  that  they  leave  behind  them.  No 
historian's  verdict  is  more  reliable  than  that  which  is  written  as  with  a 
pen  of  iron  in  brick  and  in  stone.  How  much  have  we  learnt  of  the 
brilliance  of  Greece  and  the  majesty  of  Rome  from  the  monuments  of 
their  Architecture  that  have  survived  ! 

So  also  our  buildings  tell  of  our  daily  life  and  doing?,  of  our  noble 
aims  or  our  sordid  interests,  of  our  broad,  large-hearted  views  or  of  narrow- 
minded  selfishness.  A  private  residence  is  an  index  to  the  character,  tastes, 
and  disposition  of  its  owner.  So,  too,  our  public  buildings  will  declare 
aloud  to  after  generations  the  ideals  and  sentiments  that  govern  our 
municipal  and  national  life. 

The  educational  value  and  historical  interest  and  importance  of 
Architecture  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  Literature,  Architecture 
is  cosmopolitan  and  universal  in  its  language  :  its  great  works,  its  priceless 
treasures,  are  open  to  be  known  and  read  of  all. 

Every  nation,  it  is  true,  has  its  own  accents  and  its  peculiar  idioms 
even  in  Architecture ;  but  this  is  to  be  counted  for  a  gain  rather  than 
a  hindrance  by  the  man  who  visits  other  lands.  As  he  travels  from 
one  country  to  another,  or  even  from  one  city  to  another,  he  finds  an 
infinite  diversity  of  expression,  throwing  an  ever-shifting  light  upon  the 
various  aspects  and  sides  of  human  life  and  thought  and  feeling.  Many 
a  record  of  the  past,  too,  is  opened  to  his  eyes,  speaking  of  men  and 
manners  that  have  passed  away. 

The  study  of  Architecture  may  indeed  be  made  one  of  the  most  entran- 
cing of  pursuits  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  delivered  from  that  touch  of  pedantry, 
that  archsBological  flavour,  that  so  often  clings  to  it,  the  student  must 
be  brought  into  contact  with  living  principles.  The  monuments  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  the  work  of  to-day,  must  be  read  and  judged  in  the  light 
of  those  principles  that  hold  good  for  every  age  and  for  every  nation. 
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In  addressmg  my  brother  architects  from  other  lands — and  I  am 
proud  to  see  so  many  distinguished  men  amongst  them — ^I  may  venture 
to  point  out  that  our  Architecture,  like  that  of  other  nations,  has  a  dis- 
tinctive character  of  its  own,  being  of  a  severer  and  graver  type  than  is 
found  elsewhere. 

This  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  dull  grey  atmosphere  which  so 
constantly  wraps  us  round,  by  the  comparative  rareness  of  clear  and 
sunny  slaes,  and  our  generally  unfavourable  climatic  conditions ;  but 
I  am  afraid  we  must  not  throw  all  the  responsibility  upon  Nature. 

We  are  insular  in  character  and  disposition — there  is  no  doubt  about 
it — and  more  so  perhaps  as  individuals  than  in  our  corporate  life.  Every 
man  is  his  own  inland — a  sort  of  moated  grange,  in  fact,  with  the  draw- 
bridge habitually  raised.  We  are  reserved  and  apt  to  shut  ourselves 
up  within  ourselves.  In  our  railway  trains,  and  even  in  our  clubs,  we  sit 
apart  in  silence,  or  merely  throw  remarks  at  one  another  over  the  top  of 
the  morning  paper.  We  habitually  repress  our  emotions  and  hide  our 
feelings.  !Naturally,  therefore,  our  buildings  also  are  often  stolid,  even 
grim  and  forbidding  in  appearance  :  they  lack  the  charm  and  brightness 
which  distinguish  the  Architecture  of  other  and  sunnier  lands.  We 
hide  them  away  too — in  back  streets  or  (if  they  be  in  the  country)  behind 
high  walls  and  as  many  trees  as  we  can  press  into  the  service. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  have  a  purpose  in  speaking  of  these 
external  characteristics  of  British  Architecture,  and  that  is  to  beg  my 
illustrious  confreres  from  abroad  not  to  stop  at  the  external  features, 
but  to  pursue  their  researches  a  little  further,  and  they  will  find  set  forth 
in  our  buildings  another  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  land  they  are 
honouring  with  a  visit.  Under  a  somewhat  grave  and  sedate  appear- 
ance it  will  be  found  that  our  people  possess  warm  hearts  1  Once  within 
the  doors  of  their  houses  there  will  be  no  lack  of  a  heartiness  of  welcome 
and  a  sincerity  of  goodwill  which  may  be  firmly  relied  upon.  The  many 
mansions  and  other  beautiful  residences  with  which  our  country  abounds 
reflect  this  deeper  element  of  our  hearts  and  lives,  and  will  be  found 
worthy  of  your  notice. 

I  believe  it  is  generally  agreed  that  our  modern  domestic  buildings 
present  a  noteworthy  development  of  our  art,  and  one  that  is  almost 
peculiar  to  this  country.  We  cannot  show  you  streets  leading  to  public 
buildings  of  such  stately  character  as  may  be  seen  and  admired  in  other 
great  cities  of  Europe,  and  our  public  buildmgs  themselves  are  consequently 
at  a  disadvantage. 

The  new  Approach  to  Buckingham  Palace  and  the  Memorial  to  Queen 
Victoria — designed  by  Sir  Aston  Webb— show  what  might  be  done  if 
only  such  opportunities  were  more  frequently  given. 

Had  Sir  Christopher  Wren  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  plans  for 
laying  out  the  City  after  the  Great  Fire,  there  would  have  been  no  lack 
of  fine  streets  to  show  you,  or  of  splendid  vistas  opening  up  to  view  every 
building  of  importance.  But  there  was  no  Minister  of  Fine  Art  to  turn 
the  scales  in  favour  of  an  enlightened  policy ! 

Having  drawn  attention  to  some  of  the  features  and  conditions  of 
British  Architecture,  let  me  acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  my  countrymen, 
how  much  we  have  learnt  from,  and  how  much  we  have  profited  by, 
the  many  splendid  examples  of  Architecture  which  are  to  be  found  and 
admired  in  your  respective  countries.  We  naturally  and  instinctively 
turn  to  the  South  for  that  which  is  bright  and  beautiful.  The  warmer 
temperament  of  the  southern  artist  is  favourable  to  productive  fancy. 

We  see  that  the  nations  amongst  whom  the  love  of  beauty  is  a  national 
trait,  instinctive  and  inherited,  seek  it  in  all  their  works,  and  set  forth 
their  national  greatness  in  their  public  buildings — an  element  in  the 
education  of  the  people  which  no  Government  can  afford  to  despise. 
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The  imion  of  the  arts  in  which  we  believe  the  secret  of  your  success  to 
lie  is  not  so  ad;7anced  amongst  us  as  with  you ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting 
even  here  of  the  growth  of  a  closer  bond  between  them,  and  architects 
and  sculptors  will  be  found  collaborating  on  a  building  to  present  its 
distinctive  purpose  with  greater  clearness  and  beauty  before  the  eyes  of 
men.  The  utilitarian  cast  of  mind,  running  ever  in  its  one  groove,  may 
laugh  or  even  sneer  at  this  ;  but  from  a  national  as  well  as  humanitarian 
standpoint  there  can  scarcely  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  overlook 
and  neglect  the  emotional  side  of  man's  nature.  The  greater  the  advance 
in  civilisation,  the  more  pressing  the  claim  of  the  emotions  of  the  people 
to  due  recognition  and  well-balanced  development  on  true  and  right  lines. 
Feats  of  engineering,  appealing  to  the  intellect,  astonish  but  do  not  move 
us ;  but  works  of  beauty,  bmldings  of  graceful  proportion  and  appro- 
priate design  lift  the  beholder  above  the  vulgar  and  commonplace  into 
a  higher  region,  and  fill  the  heart  with  lofty  ideals  and  pleasurable  emotions. 

The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Congress  b  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by  raising  the  ideal  both  of  architects 
and  the  public,  by  setting  a  higher  tone  and  proposing  a  nobler  end  for  all 
work,  and  thus  lifting  that  which  would  otherwise  be  blankly  material, 
utilitarian,  and  commonplace  into  the  region  of  the  beautiful,  the  ele- 
vating, and  the  inspiring. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  once  again  to  ofier  you  all  a  heartfelt  and 
most  cordial  welcome.  I  trust  that  the  Congress  will  be  a  great  success, 
and  that  your  visit  to  London  will  prove  both  a  profitable  and  an  enjoy- 
able one. 


Vote  of  Thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation. 

Sir  Aston  W»bb,  R.A.,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Corporation  for  their  great  kindness 
in  lending  that  noble  hall  in  which  to  hold  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
Congress.  The  Guildhall,  as  many  of  them  knew,  was  first  built  in  1211  ; 
it  was  rebuilt  in  1326,  and  once  again  in  1411.  It  suffered  severely  from 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  1666,  and  once  again  it  was  restored.  The 
building  su£[ered  again  somewhat  severely  when  George  Dance,  the 
architect,  added  a  Gothic  front  to  it.  George  Dance  was  an  architect 
who  did  most  admirable  work  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  who  also  de- 
signed Newgate  Prison,  which  had  recently  ceased  to  exist  and  given  place 
to  the  new  buildings  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  The  Guildhall  had 
been  the  scene  of  many  historic  ceremonies,  the  greatest  sovereigns  of 
the  world  and  many  of  England's  most  distinguished  sons  having  been 
received  in  it — and  Gog  and  Magog  had  looked  on  at  all  these  ceremonies 
unmoved  !  There  was  a  tradition — he  did  not  know  how  true  it  was — that 
when  once  Gog  and  Magog  heard  the  clock  strike  the  hour  of  one  they  would 
come  out  into  that  hall ;  but  at  present  they  remained  where  they  were. 
It  was  because  of  the  great  traditions  and  the  great  associations  that  the 
Guildhall  had,  and  with  which  no  modern  building  could  possibly  vie, 
tiiat  the  Congress  had  been  asked  to  meet  there  that  day,  and  he  asked  the 
Meeting  to  pass  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration for  their  great  kindness  and  courtesy  in  allowing  them  to  do  so. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation,  said  that  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  to  them  to  place  the  hall  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  for  the 
admirable  work  which  had  been  inaugurated.  He,  the  Lady  Mayoress, 
and  the  SherifEs  had  unhappily  to  take  their  leave  in  order  to  attend  to 
other  duties,  but  he  hoped  to  meet  many  of  them  at  the  Mansion  House 
the  foUowing  evening. 

The  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  then  retired. 
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Report  of  the  Secretary  op  the  Congress. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Locke,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Axchi- 
tects  and  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  then  read  the  following  report : 

Your  Royal  Highness,  your  Excellencies,  my  Lord  Di3ce,  my  Lords, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — 

The  Executive  Committee  has  the  honour  to  present  to  you  the 
official  report  of  their  labours  in  the  form  of  this  programme,  supple- 
mented by  a  brief  summary  which  it  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  lay 
before  you  as  their  executive  officer. 

The  Permanent  International  Committee  at  their  meeting  in  Madrid 
at  the  close  of  the  Sixth  International  Congress  of  Architects  decided 
that  the  Seventh  Congress  should  take  place  in  London,  and  that  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  be  invited  to  undertake  the  task  of 
its  organisation.  Nine  representatives  of  the  Royal  Institute  were 
appointed  as  members  of  the  Permanent  International  Committee,  and 
the  Royal  Institute,  having  accepted  the  invitation,  appointed  six  other 
representative  architects  to  join  the  nine  and  thus  form  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Congress. 

The  work  of  organisation  began  by  the  Executive  Committee  asking 
the  premier  architectural  societies  of  the  world  to  issue  circulars  of  pro- 
paganda to  the  architects  practising  in  their  respective  countries.  By 
their  generous  and  loyal  help  over  25,000  circulars  were  distributed,  the 
invitation  to  join  the  Congress  was  printed  in  every  architectural  journal, 
with  the  result  that  practically  every  practising  architect  the  world  over 
had  the  Seventh  International  Congress  brought  to  his  notice. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  departed  from  tradition  in  according  to 
ladies  practically  full  privileges  of  the  Congress  at  a  special  subscription. 

The  Committee  are  proud  to  record  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
members  has  reached  the  figure,  unprecedented  in  these  Congresses,  of 
nearly  1,700.  Of  these,  700  are  from  foreign  European  countries,  Ajnerica, 
and  the  British  colonies. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  to  mention  to  their  colleagues  from 
other  countries  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  stands  aloof  from 
participation  in  the  organisation  of  Congresses  of  this  kind.  It  neither 
subventions  them  nor  invites  foreign  Governments  to  appoint  official 
delegates.  The  guarantor  of  the  Congress  is  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  foreign  Governments  have  been  approached  semi- 
officially through  the  independent  action  of  the  Executive  Committee 
acting  under  the  authority  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

The  foreign  Governments  who  have  in  these  circumstances  appointed 
delegates  are  as  follows : — Belgium,  M.  J.  J.  Caluwaers  (President  de  la 
Soci6t6  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique) ;  Denmark,  Etatsraad 
Vilhelm  Dahlerup  ;  France,  H.  Daumet,  H.  P.  Nenot,  and  J.  M.  Poupinel ; 
Greece,  Nicholas  Balanos  and  Anastase  Metaxos ;  Holland,  Joseph  Theodore 
Cuypers  ;  Hungary,  Julius  Berezik  and  Alexandre  d'Aigner  ;  Italy,  Mariano 
Edoardo  Cannizzaro  and  Commendatore  Alfredi  d'Andrade ;  Russia 
(Academic  Imperiale  des  Beaux-Arts),  M.  le  Comte  Paul  de  Suzor  and 
L6on  Benois ;  Spain,  Richard  Velasquez  Bosco,  Luis  Ma.  Cabello  y 
Lapiedra,  E.  M.  Repulles  y  Vargas,  and  F.  Arbos  y  Tremanti ;  Sweden, 
Professor  J.  G.  Clason  and  Kaspar  Salim  ;  United  States  of  America,  Frank 
Miles  Day,  Francis  R.  Allen,  Glenn  Brown,  George  0.  Totten,  jun., 
William  S.  Fames,  W.  L.  B.  Jenney,  and  George  B.  Post.  Besides  these 
Government  delegates  there  are  101  bodies  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad 
who  have  appointed  159  delegates,  and  these  range  from  the  Teckno- 
logforeningen  in  Sweden  to  the  Institute  of  Architects  of  Japan.  The 
list,  whose  recital  would  be  tedious,  is  given  in  the  official  programme. 

The  programme  of  the  Congress  can  be  divided  into  two  sections — 
work  and  social  intercourse. 
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There  are  ten  subjects  to  be  discussed,  carefully  chosen  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  as  subjects  of  universal  importance  to  architects,  with- 
out regard  to  conditions  peculiar  to  any  one  nation.  Over  seventy  reports 
on  these  subjects  have  been  contributed  by  representatives  of  every 
country  in  Europe  and  America.  The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
gress will  not  allow  the  whole  of  these  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  have  had  to  make  a  careful  selection.  Printed  abstracts, 
however,  of  all  communications  are  in  the  hands  of  every  member,  and 
those  which  are  not  read  will  be  printed  in  extenso  in  the  Comfte- Rendu. 
There  will  be  discussions  after  the  reading  of  the  selected  papers,  and 
the  Committee  hope  that  the  result  will  be  an  invaluable  exchange  of 
thought  between  the  members  of  the  architectural  profession  of  the 
civilised  world. 

The  opportunities  for  social  intercourse  afiorded  by  the  Congress 
are  numerous.  The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned.  The  Royal 
Academy  are  generously  giving  a  reception  to  the  Congress  in  their 
galleries  to-night  at  Burlington  House.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  kindly  re- 
ceiving the  Congress  to-morrow  evening.  The  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  are  entertaining  the  Congress  at  an  evening  garden  party  on 
Thursday. 

The  Executive  Committee  have  organised  visits  to  many  places 
which  they  think  will  be  of  interest.  The  Athenaeum,  the  Arts  Club, 
the  National  Liberal  Club,  the  Lyceum  Club  (for  ladies),  the  Art  Workers 
Guild,  the  Zoological  Society,  the  Royal  Botanic  Society,  the  directors 
of  the  Austrian  Exhibition  at  Earl's  Court,  have  all  offered  in  their  several 
ways  their  hospitable  welcome  to  members  of  the  Congress.  There  will 
also  be  a  farewell  banquet  on  Saturday,  the  21st. 

The  Executive  Committee  therefore  venture  to  hope  that  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  been  privileged  to  make  for  the  instruction  and  enter- 
tainment of  the  Congress  will  meet  with  your  approval. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  the  honour,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
to  call  upon  the  representatives  of  the  various  countries  to  reply  briefly 
to  the  President,  after  which  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  will  deliver 
his  Inaugurar  Address. 

Replies  of  Foreign  Representatives. 

Replies  by  the  delegates  were  made  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
countries  represented.* 

Herr  Otto  Wagner,  Government  Delegate  for  Austria,  said  he  felt 
it  an  honour  to  greet  that  august  assembly,  and  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
his  fellow-countrymen  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  his  English  confreres  for  the  discussion  of  interestmg  ques- 
tions, both  artistic  and  scientific,  relating  to  the  art  of  architecture. 

Monsieur  J.  J.  Caluwaers,  Government  Delegate  for  Belgium. — Votre 
Altesse  Royale,  vos  Excellences,  Monseigneur,  mes  Lords,  Monsieur  le 
President,  Mesdames  et  Messieurs :  J'ai  le  grand  honneur  de  vous  ex- 
primer,  au  nom  du  Ministre  des  Beaux- Arts  de  Belgique,  les  voeux  les 
plus  sinc^res  pour  le  succ^s  de  ce  Congr^s.  Je  salue  les  membres  de  la 
FamiUe  royale,  et  les  differentes  autorites  qui  ont  bien  voulu  donner  leur 
appui  aux  organisateurs  de  cette  reunion.  La  haute  protection  que 
votre  Roi  et  les  membres  de  la  Famille  royale  ont  voulu  accorder  a  nos 
tiavaux  est  une  preuve  6clatante  de  Tinter^t  porte  aux  arts  et  en  parti- 
culier  k  Tart  architectural.  L'histoire  est  1^ — et  les  monuments  dont 
votre  beau  pays  est  sillonn^  parlent  pour  elle — pour  nous  prouver  que 
de  tout  temps,  pour  la  gloire  la  plus  pure  du  pays,  le  culte  des  Beaux- 
Arts  a  trouv6  le  meilleur  appui  aupres  de  la  Couronne.     Je  salue  aussi 

*  Verbatim  reports  of  the  foreign  speeches  are  given  only  in  those  cases  where 
the  MS.  of  the  speeches  was  handed  in  by  the  speakers. 
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les  eminents  confreres  de  tous  pays,  accourus  ici.dans  un  meme  but,  et 
je  suis  persuade  que  Teffort  reuni  de  nous  tous  produira  des  resultats 
fructueux  pour  le  plus  grand  bien  des  corporations  d'architectes  et  pour 
le  public.  Au  nom  de  la  Societe  centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique, 
au  nom  de  tous  les  architectes  beiges,  je  formule  le  voeu  le  plus  cordial, 
le  plus  affectueux  pour  nos  confreres  du  Royaume-Uni !  Nous  n'avons 
du  faire  aucun  effort  pour  accourir  vers  vous,  pour  repondre  a  votre 
appel,  et  je  suis  vraiment  heureux  de  dire  que  les  Beiges  sont  nombreux 
parmi  vous,  et  qu'ils  pourront  temoigner  toute  la  sympathie  qu'ils 
Iprouvent  pour  vous,  et  toute  Fadmiration  qu'ils  ont  pour  vos  travaux. 
Avant  et  apr^s  nos  seances,  nous  parcourrons  votre  belle  m^tropole  et 
une  partie  du  pays  ;  nous  pourrons  admirer  vos  palais  royaux,  vos  palais 
des  corporations,  vos  puissants  colleges  d'instruction  et  d'Mucation ; 
nous  parcourrons  vos  quartiers  neufs,  oii  s'^tale  avec  fierte 
la  prosperits  du  pays,  et  oil  nous  pourrons  constater  ^ue  les 
architectes  anglais  de  nos  jours  continuent  les  nobles  traditions  de 
leurs  devanciers,  et  que  I'art  modeme  a  garde  toute  sa  beaute,  tout  son 
cachet  propre,  tout  son  caractere  national !  Nous  parcourrons  aussi  vos 
admirables  musees  ou  se  trouvent  reunies  les  plus  belles  creations  du  monde 
et  OQ  le  travailleur  peut  venir  se  recueillir,  se  retremper,  dans  une  atmos- 
phere de  sereine  beaute  ! — Au  nom  de  la  Societe  centrale  d' Architecture  de 
Belgique,  j'adresse  un  souvenir  emu  a  la  m6moire  de  Waterhouse.  Nous 
etions  fiers  d'avoir  son  nom  inscrit  sur  la  liste  de  nos  membres  d'honneur. 
Ses  oeuvres  sont  particulierement  connus  parmi  nous,  et  nous  avions  pour 
son  genie,  pour  sa  grande  puissance  de  travail,  une  reelle  admiration. 

M.  Joseph  Th.  J.  Cuypers,  Government  Delegate  for  the  Netherlands. — 
Votre  Altesse  Royale,  vos  Excellences,  Monseigneur,  Mesdames,  Messieurs  : 
S'il  m'est  permis  d'occuper  votre  attention  pendant  quelques  instants,  ce 
n'est  que  pour  donner  expression  aux  sentiments  de  vive  sympathie  que 
nous  portons  aux  Pays-Bas  dans  Torganisation  si  vaillamment  entreprise  de 
ce  VII*  Congres  International  des  Architectes.  Le  Gouvernement  n^er- 
landais,  d'une  part,  en  voulant  bien  me  charger  de  le  representer  dans 
vos  conferences  et  debats ;  les  confreres  de  HoUande,  d'autre  part,  com- 
prennent  toute  la  valeur  des  liens  reciproques  qui  depuis  le  seizieme 
siecle  ont  influences  sur  le  developpement  des  arts  architecturaux  et 
decora tifs  dans  les  lies  Britanniques  et  dans  les  Pays-Bas  ;  le  caractere 
des  meubles,  Taspect  des  maisons  de  campagne,  le  dessin  des  jardins 
en  sont  la  preuve  evidente.  Encore  dans  le  dernier  quart  du  dix- 
neuvi. me  siecle  nous  voyons  les  meilleurs elements  de  notre  activity  archi- 
tecturale  constamment  en  rapport  intellectuel  avec  I'esprit  de  renouvelle- 
ment  dans  I'art  anglais.  Voik  autant  de  points  qui  nous  rapprochent. 
Puissent  les  auspices  sous  lesquelles  cette  noble  assemblee  si  digne- 
ment  pr'sidee  dans  le  Guildhall  de  Londres — une  des  merveilles  de 
I'Europe,  la  meme  salle  dans  laquelle  en  I'annee  1885  notre  Roi 
Guillaume  III.  recut  comme  monarque  une  adresse  d'honneur  de  la 
Cite — aujourd'hui,  le  troisieme  centenaire  de  la  naissance  de  notre  grand 
Rembrandt — puissent  tous  ces  heureux  presages  nous  stimuler  a  entre- 
prendre  avec  ardeur  et  confiance  les  travaux  artistiques,  dans  les  senti- 
ments d'une  bonne  confraternity  internationale ! 

Monsieur  H.  Daumet,  Government  Delegate  for  France. — Votre 
Altesse  Royale,  Votre  Grace,  My  Lord  Maire,  Mesdames,  Messieurs: 
Apres  I'honorable  Mr.  John  Belcher,  President  de  I'lnstitut  royal  des 
Architectes  britanniques,  et  les  confreres  qui  m'ont  precede,  en  quality 
de  president  des  Congres  internationaux  des  architectes,  pour  M.  Nenot, 
delegue  comme  moi  par  M.  le  sous-secretaire  d'Etat  des  Beaux- Arts  de 
France  et  pour  M.  Poupinel,  delegue  du  ministre  du  commerce  et  de 
I'industrie,  j'adresse  de  respectueux  hommages  a  S.M.  le  roi  Edouard  VII 
qui  a  bien  voulu  accorder  son  haut  patronage  au  VII«  Congres  inter- 
national de  notre  [corporation.     C'est  im  grand  honneur  pour  les  archi- 
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tectes  d'obtenir  cette  nouvelle  et  it)yale  marque  de  sollicitude  pour  Fart 
qu'ils  exercent ;  ils  en  sont  profondement  reconnaissants.  Modestie  k 
part,  its  la  croient  justifiee  ;  car  par  tout  ou  la  civilisation  a  pen6tr6  et  k 
toutes  les  epoques,  de  grandes  ceuvres  ont  et6  con9ues  par  les  architectes, 
afin  de  temoigner  de  la  puissance  des  £tats,  etemiser  les  hauts  faits  de 
riustoire,  elever  des  temples,  fortifier  et  embellir  les  villes,  y  construire  des 
palais,  des  edifices  pour  la  diffusion  des  lettres,  des  arts  et  des  sciences. 
Depuis  les  epoques  les  plus  reculees,  rien  de  monumental  n'a  pu  etre 
edifie  sans  le  concours  aes  architectes ;  et  avec  quelles  perfections  dans 
Tantiquite  il  sujSit  de  visiter  le  Musee  britannique  pour  le  constater. 
On  rests  frapp6  d' admiration  pour  ces  immortels  maitres  de  Fart  archi- 
tectural au  temps  de  Pericles.  lis  peuvent  compter  parmi  ceux  dont  les 
opuvres  honorent  Thumanite. 

Herr  H.  Muthesius,  Government  Delegate  for  Germany,  said  that 
in  the  name  of  German  architects  he  returned  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind 
invitation  which  had  brought  them  there  and  the  kind  words  of  welcome 
addressed  to  them.  German  architects  attached  considerable  import- 
ance to  the  transactions  of  the  Congress,  and  they  looked  forward  to 
getting  a  greater  knowledge  of  English  work  and  art,  and  that  had  induced 
some  of  them  to  accept  the  invitation  to  the  Congress.  They  all  knew 
that  English  architecture  was  full  of  interest  and  merit  and  of  great 
international  importance.  They  knew  especially  how  much  the  world 
had  to  learn  from  England  in  domestic  architecture,  from  which  ideas 
were  emanating  and  revolutionising  the  whole  world  of  architecture  ; 
and  if  he  misht  be  allowed  to  express  a  wish  at  the  beginning  of  the  Con- 
gress, it  would  be  to  suggest  that  foreign  representatives  should  be  shown 
specimens  of  the  best  English  domestic  architecture  of  the  day.  He 
hoped  that  the  Congress  would  be  as  great  a  success  in  the  architectural 
sense  as  in  the  sense  of  establishing  a  cordial  feeling  between  all  the 
nations  represented  there  that  day. 

Monsieur  A.  Metaxas,  Government  Delegate  for  Greece. — Permettez- 
moi  de  vous  exprimer  tons  les  remerciements  de  mon  Gouvernement 
pour  rhonneur  qui  lui  a  6te  fait  en  Tinvitant  a  se  faire  repr^senter  k  ce 
Congres.  C'est  un  honneur  pour  moi  d'avoir  ete  charge  de  cette  repre- 
sentation. Aunomdu  Gouvernement  hellenique,  je  souhaite  grand  succes 
a  ce  Congres  international. 

Monsieur  J.  Berczik,  Government  Delegate  for  Hungary,  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  honour  the  Hungarian  Government  had  conferred 
upon  him  in  appointing  him  its  representative  at  the  Congress,  and  his 
heartiest  wishes  for  its  success. 

Professor  d'Andrade,  Government  Delegate  for  Italy,  brought  the 
greetings  of  the  Italian  Government,  and  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  him  as  its  representative.  He  said  that  the  compatriots 
of  Michelangelo  and  Bramante  were  looking  forward  with  much  pleasure 
to  seeing  the  work  of  the  English  masters.  He  hoped  that  the  Congress 
would  contribute  to  the  increase  of  friendship  between  the  nations,  no 
less  than  to  the  advancement  of  art  and  science. 

Mr.  S.  Chujo,  Government  Delegate  for  Japan,  said  it  was  a  great 
honour  to  be  present  and  to  address  the  Congress.  The  Congress  was 
international,  and  it  showed  the  necessity  for  the  common  brotherhood 
of  the  art  and  of  the  human  happiness  of  the  world.  Japan,  Uke  other 
nations,  had  its  own  national  architecture,  which  was  very  different 
from  the  architecture  of  Western  nations  ;  but  Western  civilisation  had 
brought  a  change  in  Japan  in  many  respects,  and  architecture  had  to  play 
its  part  in  that  change.  They  would  watch  the  growth  of  architecture 
in  their  country,  and  would  strive  to  influence  it  in  the  proper  direction. 
He  hoped  to  see  a  future  Congress  in  Japan,  and  to  see  there  all  the 
members  of  the  present  Congress ! 

Senhor    Ventura    Terra,   representing   Portugal. — C'est   pour   moi 
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uii  ^raud  houneur  et  un  grand  plaisir  de  pouvoir  prendre  la  parole 
daiu>  cette  asseinblee  remarquable  et  distmgu6e  parce  que  cela  me 
poriuet  de  saluer  respectueusement  S.A.R.  la  Princesse  Louise,  et  Son 
Excellence  Monsieur  le  Due  d' Argyll.  Cela  me  permet  encore  de  saluer 
touei  les  confreres  qui  prennent  part  aux  travaux  du  Congres.  II  est 
tou jours  agreable  d*exprimer  ces  sentiments  et  de  se  trouver  parmi  vous 
pour  mauiiest«r  publiquement  I'admiration  que  j'eprouve  pour  les  hautes 
qualites  de  ee  grand  et  beau  pays  qu'est  TAngleterre.  Je  suis  heureux 
V.I' esperer  que  les  discussions  du  Congres  auront  pour  resultat  de  propager 
ii  Tetranger  les  bienlaits  de  la  haute  civilisation  que  nous  admirons  dans 
ct>  beau  pays.  J'espere  aussi  que  les  deliberations  auront  pour  resultat 
de  faire  D^neficier  la  civilisation  des  solutions  qui  seront  donnees  aux 
questions  que  votre  Congres  se  propose  d'6tudier. 

Monsieur  Robert  BOker,  representing  Russia,  said  he  had  the 
honour  to  convey  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  the  cordial 
greeting  of  the  Imperial  Society  of  Russia  and  to  return  thanks  to  the 
Institute  for  the  invitation  to  attend  the  Congress.  Most  respectfully  he 
expressed  their  profound  gratitude  to  His  Majesty  the  King  for  consenting 
to  become  the  President  of  the  Congress,  which  showed  the  interest  the 
King  took  in  the  progress  of  their  art.  He  (the  speaker)  personally 
appreciated  the  privilege  of  meeting  so  many  distinguished  architects 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  discuss  architectural  questions 
of  universal  importance  and  interest.  He  knew  from  past  experience 
how  warm-hearted  and  sympathetic  was  the  welcome  hospitable  English- 
men invariably  extended  to  all  foreigners,  and  he  could  not  help  feeling 
impressed  by  the  cordial  reception  in  this  the  greatest  city  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  He  wished  prosperity  and  long  life  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects. 

Sefior  Don  Velasquez  Bosoo,  Government  Delegate  for  Spain, 
said  he  found  it  a  most  agreeable  task  to  bring  the  greetings  of  his  society 
in  particular  and  of  his  confreres  in  general.  He  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Congress  would  increase  the  friendship  and  kindliness  which  had  so 
long  existed  between  the  two  countries. 

Professor  Clason,  Government  Delegate  for  Sweden. — D616gue  par 
le  Gouvernement  suedois,  je  d6sire,  en  son  nom,  au  nom  de  mes  confreres, 
aussi  bien  qu'en  mon  nom  personnel,  remercier  I'lnstitut  Royal  des 
Architectes  britanniques  d'avoir  bien  voulu  nous  inviter  a  ce  Congres 
international.  Je  ne  puis  laisser  passer  ce  moment  exceptionnellement 
favorable  sans  exprimer  a  Farchitecture  britannique  les  sentiments  de 
sympathie  et  d'admiration  pour  Thabilite  artistique  et  la  probity  parfaite 
avec  lesquelles  les  architectes  anglais  savent  exercer  leur  metier.  En 
disant  cela,  je  suis  certain  de  r^sumer  les  sentiments  de  tons  mes  confreres 
de  Suede.  L'architecture  britannique  moderne  porte  I'empreinte  d*6tudes 
profondes  ie  l'architecture  ancienne.  Elle  est  frapp6e  au  coin  de  la 
science  et  de  Tart  historiques.  Je  n'h6site  pas  a  dire  qu^un  congres  organise 
par  des  architectes  animes  d'un  pareil  esprit  ne  pent  manquer  d'etre 
un  grand  succes  et  que  les  decisions  qu'il  va  prendre  auront  une  portee 
vraiment  interna tionale. 

Inaugural  Address  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  :  Your  Royal  Highness,  Your  Excellencies, 
Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — I  shall  emulate  the  brevity  of  the  foreign  dele- 
gates, whom — and  the  Princess  associates  herself  with  me — I  most  cordially 
welcome,  and  I  hope  they  will  spend  a  very  pleasant  time  in  England. 
The  Princess  has  never  been  so  greatly  daring  as  to  make  designs  and 
become  the  architect  of  any  great  building,  but  it  has  been  her  pride  to 
interest  herself  in  the  sister  art  of  sculpture.  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure 
to  converse  with  an  architect,  for  in  doing  so  one  has  a  feeling  as  if  one 
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were  building  a  house — one  of  the  joys  of  this  life.  It  is  a  joy  if  we  build 
it  with  our  own  gold,  and  so  much  the  greater  joy  if  we  can  build  it  with 
one's  friend's  gold ;  and  if  we  can  dip  our  hand  into  the  Treasury  and 
build  it  with  the  money  of  the  public  purse,  that  is  the  supremest  joy  of 
all !  Architecture  is  a  great  art,  one  wnich  allows  of  no  shirking.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  impressionist  architecture.  It  is  an  art  which  is 
thorough,  real,  and  earnest.  I  do  not  think  we  need  be  ashamed  of  what 
we  can  show  our  friends  from  abroad  in  the  shape  of  English  architecture, 
notably  perhaps  in  church  architecture.  One  of  the  greatest  of  American 
generals,  when  asked  what  he  liked  best  in  his  recollections  of  the  old 
country,  said,  after  a  pause  :  "  The  seven  lancet  windows  of  York  Minster." 
But  in  other  buildings  I  think  we  can  hold  our  own,  as  we  do  in  this 
Guildhall,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the  fabrics  erected  by  Wren  and  by 
Barry.  We  must,  however,  remember  the  country  from  which  so  much 
of  our  inspiration  comes — namely,  Italy.  It  is,  after  all,  not  so  very 
long  since  we  were  a  province  of  Rome,  and  beneath  the  surface  of  this 
country,  if  we  were  to  dig  down,  there  would  be  found  numerous  fragments 
of  Samian  pottery  and  other  indications  of  the  Italian  people  from  whom 
we  get  our  inspirations.  The  Romans,  on  their  side,  were  indebted  to  the 
colonists  who  came  to  them  from  Egypt  and  also  from  Greece.  When 
we  think  of  Italy,  we  must  think  of  the  magnificent  mediaeval  fortresses 
and  fortress-houses  in  Genoa,  in  Florence,  and  in  Rome.  And  then, 
again,  when  we  think  of  France,  let  us  think  of  those  marvellous  chateaux 
on  the  Loire  and  elsewhere.  Let  us  think,  again,  of  the  triumphs  of  Spain, 
of  the  Escurial,  and  of  other  magnificent  buildings,  not  to  speak  of  those 
in  the  Low  Countries  nearer  home.  In  the  future  it  may  be  surmised 
that  in  our  domestic  architecture  we  shall  be  compelled  by  our  motor- 
omnibuses  and  our  traction-engines  to  go  back  to  a  more  ancient  system 
of  architecture — ^namely,  rooms  within  a  court.  And  there  is  another 
great  development  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  alluded  to — in 
buildings  wWch  could  not  strictly  be  called  architecture — viz.  in 
the  curious  fabrics  arising  here  and  in  America — buildings  in  a  steel 
cradle.  We  have  had  experience  of  the  disastrous  effect  of  earthquakes 
on  buildings  recently  in  San  Francisco.  These  iron-frame  structures 
seem  to  stand  earth  tremors  better  than  others  ;  it  may  be  that  buildings 
will  be  built  like  the  earth  itself,  with  rock  and  with  steel  running  through 
it,  and  buildings  of  this  kind  may  become  a  feature  of  future  architecture. 
In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  the  hope  that  we  shall  meet  the 
present  company  again — in  another  country  if  not  in  this. 

Mr.  Belcher  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
Louise  and  ffis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  for  their  kind  interest  in  the 
Congress.  They  were  grateful,  he  said,  to  the  Princess  for  her  thought 
and  interest  and  sympathy  in  architecture  as  a  fine  art;  they  were 
also  grateful  to  the  Duke  for  presiding,  and  for  the  address  which 
he  had  just  delivered. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  heartily  agreed  to, 

The  DcjKE  replied,  and  mentioned  that,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  Guildhall  Art  Gallery,  containing  a  valuable 
collection  of  works  of  Belgian  painters,  was  thrown  open  to  members  of 
the  Congress. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  foreign  representatives  were 
successively  presented  to  the  Princess,  who  shook  hands  with  each  of 
thenu 
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EVENING  KECEPTIONS  AND  FETE. 

Soiree  at  Burlington  House. 

At  the  reception  held  in  honour  of  the  Congress  by  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Burlington  House  on  the  evening 
of  the  opening  day  some  three  thousand  guests  were  present,  and  were 
afforded  the  opportunity  of  viewing  under  the  most  agreeable  conditions 
the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of  the  year's  paintings,  sculptures,  &c. 
The  staircases  were  beautifully  decorated  with  palms  and  flowers,  and  the 
band  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  under  Cavaliere  Zavertal,  was  in  attendance, 
and  played  in  the  Lecture  Room.  The  guests  were  received  by  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  P.R.  A.  The  Duke  of  ArgyU  again  honoured  the  Congress 
with  his  presence  at  the  function. 


Conversazione  at  tlie  Mansion  House. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  17th  July,  members  of  the  Congress  were  the 
guests  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  W.  Vaughan 
Morgan,  Bart.,  at  the  Mansion  House.  The  guests  on  arriving  were 
received  and  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress,  attended 
by  some  of  the  principal  City  dignitaries  in  their  robes  of  state.  A 
numerous  and  distinguished  company  had  been  invited  to  meet  the 
visitors,  and  the  scene  presented  in  the  noble  Egyptian  Hall  and  Ball-room 
was  a  strikingly  brilliant  one.  Some  vocal  music  was  excellently  rendered 
by  Misses  Macleod  and  Cook,  and  Messrs.  Sidwell  Jones  and  Rainger, 
and  selections  of  instrumental  music  were  performed  at  intervals  during 
the  evening  by  Herr  Stanislaus  Wurm's  Orchestra. 


The  Institute  Garden  Party. 

On  Thursday,  19th  July,  the  Institute  entertained  the  Congress  at  an 
evening  fete  held  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  The 
President,  supported  by  several  members  of  the  Institute  Council,  received 
the  visitors  at  the  entrance  of  the  large  conservatory,  near  the  Broad 
Walk,  from  9  to  10  p.m.  The  gardens  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with 
limelights  and  beautifully  decked  with  Chinese  lanterns  swung  from  tree 
to  tree.  Particularly  effective  were  the  innumerable  tiny  lamps  glittering 
amidst  the  dark  foliage  of  the  trees. 

By  kind  permission  of  Colonel  Fenwick,  the  magnificent  band  of  the 
Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue  played  in  the  gardens  throughout  the  entire 
evening  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Manuel  Bilton.  A  compliment  much 
appreciated  by  the  foreign  guests  was  the  performance  by  the  band  ot 
the  National  Ailthems  of  the  various  countries  represented  at  the  Congress. 
In  the  Conservatory  a  selection  of  music  was  rendered  by  the  "Ladies' 
Salon  Quintet,"  a  piano  and  a  quartet  of  strings  played  by  lady  artists 
led  by  Miss  Maud  Aldis.  A  further  attraction  in  the  gardens  was  the 
pastoral  play  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  performed  by  Itfr.* Patrick 
Kir  wan 's  troupe  of  "  Idyllic  Players,"  the  Singing  Fairies  being  personated 
by  Messrs.  Bellew  and  Stock's  Choir.  Refreshments  were  served  in  the 
marquees  on  the  East  Lawn  of  the  Gardens. 

During  the  evening  a  pleasing  little  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Com- 
mittee-room of  the  Gardens.  Assembled  in  the  room  were  Mr.  Belcher 
and  some  members  of  the  Institute  Council,  when  M.  Bonnier  (President 
of  the  French  "  Soci6te  des  Architectes  diplomes  par  le  Gouvernement "), 
attended  by  several  distinguished  colleagues,  advanced  and  presented 
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Mr.  Belcher  with  a  replica  of  the  beautiful  medal  of  the  Societe,  as  a  gift 
from  that  body  to  the  Institute  in  memory  of  the  occasion.  On  the 
obverse  of  the  medal  was  inserted  a  small  panel  bearing  the  inscription : 
"A  rinstitut  Royal  des  Architectes  Britanniques. — VII'  Congres  Inter- 
national des  Architectes  h,  Londres  1906."  The  gift  was  accompanied  by 
a  graceful  little  address  in  French  ;  and  in  conclusion  M.  Bonnier,  having 
referred  to  Mr.  Belcher's  services  to  architecture  and  to  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude they  owed  him  for  his  presidency  of  the  Congress,  went  on  to  ask 
his  acceptance  of  the  position  of  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Society 
des  Architectes  diplomes,  to  which  the  Society  had  xmanimously  elected 
him.  Mr.  Belcher  repli^,  thanking  the  Societe  and  accepting  the  medal 
on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  and  expressing  his  gratification  and  high 
appreciation  of  the  honour  the  Societe  had  conferred  upon  him  in  electing 
him  Member  of  their  distinguished  body. 


VISITS  AND  EXCUESIONS. 

The  various  excursions  arranged  for  the  Congress  included  visits  to 
Hatfield  House,  by  the  kind  consent  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ;  Hampton 
Court  Palace ;  Windsor  Castle  and  Buckingham  Palace  Gardens,  by  His 
Majesty's  gracious  consent ;  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  works  of  the  build- 
ing contractors,  Messrs.  Holloway,  and  the  potteries  of  Messrs.  Doulton  ; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Temple,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants ;  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (all-day  visits) ;  the 
Tower  of  London,  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  and  Royal  College  of 
Science,  Bridgewater  House,  Greenwich  Hospital,  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  of  Westminster,  The  following 
reports  are  mainly  contributed  by  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  various 
visits. 

Hatfield. — Tuesday,  17th  July. 

A  large  party  of  members,  numbering  between  500  and  600,  journeyed 
to  Hatfield  by  special  train  from  King's  Cross.  Brilliant  weather  favoured 
the  visit. 

The  party  was  received  at  the  entrance  of  Hatfield  House  by  Colonel 
Eustace  Balfour,  who  very  kindly  gave  a  short  historical  account  of  the 
mansion,  pointing  out  various  features  of  interest.  The  members  were 
then  divided  into  batches  of  about  thirty  and  conducted  through  the 
principal  rooms. 

The  beautiful  gardens  were  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  were  probably 
appreciated  ^uite  as  much  as  the  house. 

Other  pomts  of  interest  were  the  old  banqueting  hall  with  its  fine 
open-timber  roof,  now  used  as  a  stable  ;  and  the  adjoining  church,  &c. 

An  ample  tea  was  provided  in  two  or  three  of  the  hotels  and  inns 
in  the  town,  after  which  the  party  returned  to  town,  arriving  about  6.30. 

Henry  T.  Hare. 

Hampton  Court. — Tuesday,  17th  July. 
The  Hampton  Court  visit  was  attended  by  nearly  300  members, 
and,  under  the  able  guidance  of  Messrs.  Mauleand  Chart  and  their  assistants, 
the  party  were  enabled  to  see  a  very  great  deal  of  the  beautiful  building 
in  a  short  time,  also  to  have  tea  at  the  riverside  hotels  in  time  to  catch 
the  train  back.  The  visitors  seemed  most  to  enjoy  the  splendid  collec- 
tion of  pictures  in  the  Georgian  rooms  and  the  grounds  with  their  charming 
vistas  and  well-kept  beds  and  lawns.  Henry  Tanner,  Jun. 
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Buckingham  Palace  Gardens. — Wednesday,  18th  July. 

This  visit  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all,  as  between 
450  and  500  members  of  the  Congress  were  present,  and  the  crowd  waiting 
in  Grosvenor  Place  for  the  opening  of  the  gates  must  have  been,  a  surprise 
to  passers-by,  who  no  doubt  thought  that  a  royal  procession  was  about 
to  pass. 

The  King  was  not  at  the  Palace^  but  the  Queen  was  in  residence, 
though  nobody  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  her.  The  members  were  not 
admitted  into  the  building,  but  all  seemed  to  enjoy  the  stroll  through 
the  gardens  very  much,  to  judge  by  the  amount  of  urging  that  the  tail- 
end  of  the  party  needed  to  get  them  to  the  exit,  which  was  at  the  front 
of  the  Palace,  where  'buses  were  waiting  to  take  them  to  Westminster 
Abbey.  Henry  Tanner,  Jun. 

Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.'s  Works. — ^Wednesday,  18th  July. 

The  works  of  Messrs.  Doulton  &  Co.,  Limited,  are  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Thames,  adjoining  Lambeth  Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  They  cover  an  area  of  some  acres,  the  different 
sections  being  devoted  to  the  separate  manufactures  of  architectural 
terra-cotta,  sanitary  stonewares,  sanitary  fittings  in  metal  and  wood, 
crucibles,  household  pottery,  &c.  The  section  of  the  Lambeth  Works 
open  for  inspection  comprised  the  showrooms,  the  studios,  and  the 
factories  for  stoneware  and  architectural  terra-cotta. 

The  visit  was  attended  by  some  350  members  of  the  Congress,  including 
many  ladies,  and  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  various  processes  which 
were  seen  in  operation.  Here  was  the  bench  where  the  potter  working 
at  his  wheel  takes  a  shapeless  lump  of  clay  and,  with  a  dexterity  more 
wonderful  than  any  sleight-of-hand,  moulds  the  material  to  the  shape 
of  close-necked  jug  of  sturdy  proportions  or  slender  vase  with  delicate 
rim ;  while  in  another  part  of  the  building  were  women  applying  moulded 
ornament  in  relief  or  laying  on  the  pigments  that  when  burnt  produce 
those  rich  and  varied  colours  which  distinguish  the  "  Doulton  "  ware. 

To  architects  not  the  least  attractive  part  of  the  visit  was  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  of  not  only  seeing  the  methods  adopted  in  the  design  and 
execution  of  wall  decorations  such  as  painted  tile-panels,  but  also  some 
of  the  latest  refinements  in  the  application  of  sanitary  science  to  hospital 
and  domestic  uses. 

In  the  course  of  the  route  taken  through  the  factories,  a  certain  number 
of  ware  kilns  were  seen,  some  being  filled  and  others  emptied  of  their 
contents.  The  largest  kilns  take  about  fourteen  days  to  "  set  and  draw." 
Here  each  week  some  thirty  miles  of  stoneware  pipes  are  turned  out, 
2,000  tons  of  clay  used,  and  1,700  tons  of  coal  consumed. 

Messrs.  Doulton,  not  unmindful  of  the  comfort  of  their  visitors,  had 
provided  tea  and  fight  refreshments,  which  were  much  appreciated  on 
that  hot  afternoon  in  July.  The  members  returned  by  motor  omnibus 
to  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  the  visit  being  completed  at  about  6  p.m. 

A.  Maryon  Watson. 

Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers  (Lim.). — Wednesday,  18th  July. 

The  inspection  of  these  premises  at  Belvedere  Road,  despite  simul- 
taneous attractions  at  Lambeth,  was  well  patronised,  and  the  members 
who  availed  themselves  of  Messrs.  Holloway  Brothers'  hospitality  were 
amply  rewarded. 

£ntertained  to  tea  on  arrival  the  visiting  party  split  up  into  small 
sections,  and  under  the  leadership  of  the  members  of  the  staff  made  a  tour 
through  the  shops  and  yard.  In  some  cases,  oblivious  of  the  surrounding 
industry,  the  guests  wandered  along  the  wharf  and  admired  the  beautiful 
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river  prospect,  with  perhaps  a  thought  for  municipal  palaces.  In  the 
yard  itself  the  moulding  machines,  rubbing  tables,  and  powerful  stone- 
catting  saws  attracted  much  attention  ;  while  as  far  as  the  shops  were 
concerned  it  was  interesting  to  observe  how  the  foreign  members  crowded 
round  an  example  of  a  sash-window,  which  was  repeatedly  lowered  and 
raised  for  their  edification,  and  before  leaving  its  fascinations  quite  a 
number  of  window-cords  were  chopped  up  for  presentation  purposes  and 
removed  as  souvenirs. 

The  complete  lesson  in  building  construction  to  be  learnt  on  these 
works  accounted  for  the  difficulty  in  persuading  the  members  to  leave 
at  six  o'clock,  and  it  was  only  on  the  positive  assurance  that  the  last 
motor  was  beginning  to  throb  its  departure  that  they  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to  the  kind  offices  of  a  gentleman  armed  with  a  clothes-brush  ! 

J.  MacLaren  Ross. 

Windsor  Castle. — Thursday,  19th  July. 

So  great  was  the  gathering  at  Paddington  Station  that  a  relief  train, 
in  addition  to  the  special  tram,  was  required  to  convey  the  members  of 
the  Congress  to  Windsor.  The  two  trains  arrived  at  Windsor  within  a 
few  minutes  of  each  other,  and  the  party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Castle. 

The  admirable  arrangements  which  had  been  made  at  the  Castle  to 
deal  with  so  large  a  gathering  made  the  visit  a  particularly  enjoyable  one. 

The  members  of  the  Congress  were  conducted  through  the  gorgeous 
State  apartments,  where  the  valuable  collection  of  old  masters  was 
much  appreciated  and  the  beautiful  carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons  greatly 
admired.  In  rapt  attention  and  interest  the  party  were  conducted  from 
the  State  Ante-Koom  through  the  Rubens  Room,  the  Council  Chamber, 
the  King's  Closet,  the  Queen's  Audience  Chamber,  the  Queen's  Presence 
Chamber,  and  through  the  Great  Library  into  the  Guard  Chamber,  and 
thence  on  to  the  Terrace.  The  gorgeous  sumptuousness  of  these  royal  and 
historic  apartments  has  a  living  interest  which  apparently  appealed  most 
strongly  to  the  representatives  of  our  Colonies  and  republican  countries. 

After  the  lovely  view  had  been  admired  from  the  Terrace  the  company 
proceeded  to  St.  George's  Chapel.  The  fascination  of  the  choir  was 
irresistible.  It  ]a  here  that  Divine  service  is  held  at  the  ceremony  of 
installing  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  the  helmets  and  banners  oi  the 
living  knights  hang  over  the  stalls. 

llie  visit  here,  as  perhaps  elsewhere  in  the  Palace,  was  too  hurried. 

Most  managed  to  get  some  tea  before  returning  to  London,  which 
was  reached  in  time  to  allow  members  to  prepare  for  the  reception  at  the 
President's  party  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  in  the  evening. 

George  Hubbard. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  the  Temple,  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  the 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants. — Thursday,  19th  July. 

The  party,  which  numbered  about  thirty,  assembled  at  the  west  steps 
of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  2.30  p.m.,  and  were  received  by  the  President. 
Archdeacon  Sinclair  conducted  us  round  the  Cathedral,  and  gave  a  lucid 
description  of  the  various  features,  including  the  Crypt  and  the  Whispering 
Gallery,  the  latter  being  of  exceptional  interest. 

After  spending  an  hour  in  the  Cathedral  we  proceeded  by  motor  'bus 
to  the  Temple  Church,  where  we  were  received  by  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
who  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  church,  and  after- 
wards conducted  us  over  the  halls  of  the  Temple. 

The  next  visit  was  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smith- 
field,  where  the  party  were  met  by  Mr.  Alfred  Webb,  one  of  the  church- 
wardens, and  brother  to  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.,  who  recently  restored 
the  church. 
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On  the  way  to  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accoiintants  we  stopped 
for  a  few  minutes  at  Winchester  House  and  Electra  House,  both  of  which 
were  designed  by  the  President,  who  explained  any  details  upon  which 
information  was  asked. 

Finally  we  arrived  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants,  where 
Mr.  Belcher  conducted  the  party  over  the  building.  This  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  visits  of  a  very  busy  afternoon. 

An  expression  of  thanks  is  due  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  City 
Police,  who  provided  the  services  of  Detective  Constable  Nicholls,  whose 
assistance  was  most  useful  with  regard  to  the  traffic. 

C.  E.  Hutchinson. 

Kensington  Palace  and  Dorchester  House.— Thursday,  19th  July. 

Sir  John  Taylor  met  the  members  in  the  Broad  Walk,  Kensington 
Gardens,  and  on  the  way  to  the  Palace  conducted  them  through  the 
Orangery,  which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  garden  architecture  designed  by 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  some  internal  wood  carving  by  Grinling 
Gibbons. 

The  party  were  then  taken  over  the  Palace  by  Sir  John,  whose  remarks 
were  very  interestinff,  particularly  so  as  all  the  restoration  was  done 
under  his  superintendence  some  seven  years  back.  After  going  though 
the  various  rooms  (which  in  some  instances  were  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing from  an  historical  than  an  architectural  pomt  of  view,  although 
there  is  some  very  fine  oak  panelling  and  more  of  Gibbons's  excellent 
carving)  the  party  jjroceeded  through  the  quaint  courtyard  past  that 
portion  of  the  Palace  in  the  occupation  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Argyll, 
round  the  exterior  of  the  building.  A  little  garden  alcove,  evidently 
Wren's  work,  was  much  admired,  as  was  also  the  statue  of  our  late  Queen, 
designed  by  her  talented  daughter  H.R.H.  Princess  Louise. 

Thence  the  party  proceeded  in  motor  omnibuses  to  Dorchester  House, 
where  they  had  a  most  enjoyable  time.  The  American  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  kindly  received  the  members,  and  their  Ex- 
cellencies' hospitality  was  greatly  appreciated.  The  marble  staircase 
and  fine  suite  of  rooms,  with  their  pnceless  collection  of  pictures  and 
furniture,  were  greatly  admired,  including  the  Caryatid  chimney-piece 
designed  by  the  late  Alfred  Stevens. 

The  members  were  able  to  take  their  own  time  looking  through  this 
mansion,  which  was  desipied  by  Lewis  Vulliamy  in  the  style  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance.  Its  collection  of  pictures  includes  examples  of  the  work  of 
Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Paul  Potter,  Cuyp,  Claude,  Hobbema,  and  other 
eminent  masters.  Septimus  Warwick. 

Royal  College  of  Science  and  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
Friday,  20th  July. 

Some  £fty  members  visited  these  buildings,  assembling  at  3  o'clock 
at  the  College  of  Science,  where  they  were  met  by  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A., 
under  whose  guidance  the  various  buildings  were  inspected.  Sir  Aston 
Webb  first  took  the  party  round  the  College  of  Science,  explaining  the 
special  points  of  construction  for  ensuring  freedom  from  vibration  in  the 
physics  laboratories,  and  pointing  out  that,  while  chemical  students  as 
they  advanced  in  proficiency  moved  higher  up  in  the  building  for  the 
sake  of  better  light,  physics  students  began  at  the  top  of  the  building 
and  descended  to  the  ground  as  they  advanced  in  the  classes,  as  what 
they  required  above  all  things  was  a  solid  foundation  and  freedom  from 
disturbance  by  vibration.  The  upper  story  of  the  physics  department 
showed  the  only  wooden  roof  in  the  building,  steel  bemg  avoidea  here  on 
account  of  its  disturbance  of  experiments  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
The  roof  is  of  sequoia  wood,  which  has  been  largely  used  in  the  building. 
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and  looks  very  well.  A  gallery  has  been  constructed  along  the  centre 
of  the  roof  framing,  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  pendulum  experiments. 
In  resard  to  the  main  staircase,  the  architect  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  me  centre  well  had  been  floored  over  at  each  level,  instead  of  leaving 
the  staircase  hall  open  to  the  ceiling  ;  the  architectural  effect  might  suffer, 
but  the  open  staircase  hall  would  have  been  noisy,  whereas  the  construction  | 

of  a  floor  at  each  level  not  only  prevented  this,  but  also  gave  the  students 
a  convenient  place  on  each  floor  to  assemble  when  necessary.    After  I 

looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  building  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
the  party  proceeded  down  Exhibition  Road  and  round  by  Thurloe  Square, 
in  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  portion  of  the  front  of  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  from  which  the  scaffolding  is  now  uncovered.  The 
architecture  from  that  point  looks  very  bright  and  sparkling  in  effect, 
and  the  portrait  sculpture  in  niches  comes  out  admirably.  The  niches 
in  the  east  portion  of  the  building  are  flUed  with  portrait  statues  of  eminent 
'  architects ;  those  in  the  corresponding  position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
facade  are  to  represent  sculptors  ;  statues  of  painters  are  to  fill  the  centre 
portion,  and  statues  of  craftsmen  are  to  occupy  the  niches  on  the  return 
fiont  towards  Exhibition  Road.  On  these  works  sixteen  among  the 
most  able  of  the  youngest  sculptors  of  the  day  have  been  employed, 
each  sculptor  taking  two  figures.  An  important  point  in  regard  to  tnese 
statues  is  that  the  stone  out  of  which  they  are  carved  has  been  built 
into  and  bonded  to  the  walls,  and  the  carving  then  executed  in  situ, 
so  that  there  will  never  be  any  trouble  from  the  failure  of  cramps  and  the 
possible  danger  of  the  falling-out  of  a  figure  in  consequence.  The  party 
then  entered  the  building,  which  of  course  is  at  present  only  in  a  shell 
state  inside  ;  but  by  reference  to  a  large  plan  displayed  in  the  centre  hall 
Sir  Aston  explained  the  arrangements  of  the  new  portion  of  the  building. 
On  entering  the  central  hall  the  spectator  has  the  whole  length  of  the 
building  visible  to  him  to  right  and  left  along  the  western  and  eastern 
courts.  The  original  fan  shape  of  the  plan  had  been  departed  from  when 
the  architectural  courts  were  built  with  an  axis  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  Cromwell  Road  at  that  point ;  and  this  occasioned  the  special 
treatment  of  the  plan  of  the  front  fa9ade,  in  order  to  keep  the  western 
portion  at  right  angles  with  Exhibition  Road,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  have  the  eastern  portion  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  architectural 
courts.  Care  had  been  taken,  in  setting  out  the  plan,  to  provide  for 
vistas  which  might  lead  up  to  important  works  of  art.  The  West  Central 
Court  and  the  East  Central  Court  have  been  planned  in  a  basilica  form, 
with  side  aisles  divided  off  by  columns,  the  aisles  being  finished  with  a 
cross- vault  ceiling,  the  intention  being  to  place  here  works  of  ecclesiastical 
art  in  a  surrounding  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  church.  There  will  be 
no  elaborate  decoration,  however,  as  the  principle  throughout  the  treat- 
ment of  the  interior  is  that  the  exhibited  works  are  to  be  the  decoration, 
and  that  the  building  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  case  to  contain  them.  The 
walls  are  all  to  be  lined  internally  with  Cranham  bricks,  which,  while 
sufficiently  hard,  will  admit  nailing  into  for  the  fixing-up  oi  such  smaller 
works  or  cases  as  ma^  be  hung  to  the  wall.  In  passing  through  the 
building,  Sir  Aston  pomted  out  that  the  large  arches  which  form  partial 
architectural  divisions,  such  as  those  across  the  western  and  eastern  courts, 
and  those  in  the  entrance-hall,  are  all  of  the  same  centres  and  dimensions 
so  as  to  give  a  note  of  unity  to  the  principal  features  of  the  interior.  After 
traversing  the  principal  parts  of  the  building,  the  visitors  were  invited 
to  a  tea  provided  in  the  room  adjoining  the  main  refreshment-room  of  the 
old  buildings,  when  a  member  expressed,  on  behalf  of  those  present, 
their  thanks  to  Sir  Aston  Webb  for  his  invitation  and  for  his  lucid  and 
interesting  descriptions. 

g2 
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Tower  of  London. — ^Friday,  20th  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  counter-attractions  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
a  fair  number  of  members  visited  the  Tower  of  London  on  Friday  morning 
to  take  advantage  of  the  special  privileges  the  occasion  afforded  of  being 
shown  over  various  parts  oi  the  buildings  not  usually  open  to  the  public. 

Every  facility  for  this  purpose  had  been  provided  by  the  Chief  Con- 
stable, to  whom  grateful  thanks  are  due. 

The  party,  having  inspected  St.  John's  Chapel,  assembled  on  the 
roof  of  the  Wbite  Tower.  Here  Lord  Dillon,  the  Curator  of  the  Tower 
Armouries,  delivered  a  short  but  very  interesting  address,  and  by  the 
aid  of  plans  and  sections  explained  the  buildings,  tracing  their  history 
and  use,  especially  of  the  White  Tower.  After  his  Lordship  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  chief  specimens  of  armour  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower, 
and  the  various  characteristics  of  each,  the  party  divided  into  groups,  and 
each  group,  accompanied  by  a  Yeoman  warder,  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  various  parts,  ending  up  with  the  Wakefield  Tower  and  Crown  Jewels 

The  Tower  Bridge  was  then  visited,  and  proved  a  highly  satisfactory 
ending  to  the  morning's  sight-seeing. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  City  Surveyor,  Mr.  Sidney  Perks,  a 
minute  inspection  of  the  machinery  for  working  the  bascules  was  possible. 
Accompanied  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  Gass,  a  complete  tour  was 
made  of  the  bridge,  not  only  to  the  high  level,  but  also  as  low  down  as  the 
bed  of  the  river.  The  various  operations  for  lifting  the  bascules,  each  of 
which  weighs  some  1,100  tons,  were  described  and  seen  at  work — ^an 
object-lesson  in  hydraulics  those  present  are  not  likely  to  forget. 

T.  P.  Figgis. 
OxFORD.—Friday,  20th  July. 

On  Friday  the  programme  for  the  Congress  included  visits  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Universities.  Fortunately  the  weather  continued  to  be 
most  favourable.  About  five  hundred  gathered  at  Paddington,  where 
a  special  train  was  in  readiness  at  ten  o'clock.  Oxford  was  reached  by 
n.35,  and  here  the  four  sections  into  which  the  large  party  were 
divided  separated.  Each  group  was  provided  with  a  separate  pro- 
gramme showing  its  own  special  route.  The  sections  were  led — one  by 
Messrs.  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  and  H.  C.  Corlette,  and  the  others 
by  Messrs.  E.  P.  Warren,  C.  Barry  Cleveland^  Paul  Waterhouse,  and 
Charles  Bone.  These  were  helped  very  much  in  every  way  by  the  unfailing 
courtesy  of  all  the  visitors. 

After  a  pleasant  morning  spent  among  the  various  colleges,  luncheon  was 

erovided  in  the  halls  of  Magdalen,  Exeter,  and  Balliol,  and  at  the  Randolph 
[otel.  In  each  case  the  visitors  were  most  hospitably  entertained. 
The  entire  party  assembled  at  Magdalen  afterwards,  where  there 
was  a  reception  by  the  Provost.  After  being  shown  through  the  more 
interesting  parts  of  the  college  the  visitors  saw  the  gardens,  which  are  at 
their  best  at  this  season.  These  latter  seemed  greatly  to  delight  the  foreign 
guests,  and  altogether  this  typical  college  excited  great  admiration. 

After  this  the  several  sections  proceeded  to  the  brakes,  and  continued 
the  visits  as  arranged  on  their  respective  programmes. 

In  every  case  the  kindness  with  which  the  visitors  were  received 
at  the  various  colleges,  and  shown  over  the  buildings  and  gardens  by  some 
members  of  the  college,  was  most  keenly  appreciated.  This  ready  hos- 
pitality was  acknowledged  with  many  hearty  thanks  in  the  speeches 
made  before  the  several  iUncheon  parties  separated,  and  by  individual 
acknowledgment  on  every  hand  during  the  day.  To  Mr.  Charles  Bone 
is  especially  due  the  thanks  of  the  whole  party,  for  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  arrange  for  the  comfort  of  so  many  had  it  not  been  for  the 
skill  in  detail  of  organisation  and  the  great  amount  of  time  and  energy 
he  devoted  to  the  success  of  the  Oxford  visit.  H.  C.  Corlette. 
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Cambridge. — Friday,  20th  July. 

On  Friday  a  large  party  from  the  Congress  visited  Cambridge.  Though 
the  morning  was  dull  and  threatening,  the  first  arrivals  made  their  appear- 
ance at  St.  Pancras  nearly  an  hour  before  the  train  was  due  to  leave, 
and  until  the  moment  of  departure — nearly  twenty  minutes  late — more 
members  continued  to  arrive.  Luckily  for  us,  the  weather  cleared  during 
the  journey,  and  we  drove  down  to  the  Senate  House  in  bright  sunshine. 
Here  we  were  received  by  the  Master  of  Trinity,  acting  for  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  was  unfortunately  away  from  Cambridge.  The  foreign 
delegates  were  presented  to  him,  and  he  then  delivered  a  short  but  charac- 
teristic address  of  welcome.  We  then  proceeded  down  Trinity  Street, 
where  one  or  two  old  house-fronts  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  notice,  to 
the  great  gate  of  Trinity.  Dr.  Cunningham  received  us  here,  and  con- 
ducted the  party  over  the  college,  showing  us,  among  other  things,  the 
early  front  of  the  buildings  facing  the  bowling  green,  lately  discovered 
and  restored,  the  chapel,  kitchens,  and  hall,  and  so  along  the  famous 
lime  tree  avenue  to  the  Fellows'  Garden,  looking  its  best  in  the  sunshine. 
Then  the  party  drifted  towards  lunch,  a  large  number  visiting  Caius 
en  route ;  and  divided  into  three,  the  largest  number,  with  the  President 
and  the  Master  of  Trinity,  going  to  King's,  and  smaller  parties  to  Clare 
and  Trinity  Hall. 

After  lunch  we  reassembled  in  King's  Chapel,  where  the  Provost 
explained  the  history  and  origin  of  the  building  and  the  college.  Speaking 
in  French  for  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  French  and  Belgians  among  the 
party,  the  Provost  said  : — 

"La  Chapelle  de  King's  College  est  le  seul  de  nos  batiments  qui 
ait  ete  achevee  en  conformite  avec  les  pro  jets  de  notre  fondateur,  le  roi 
Henri  VI,  C'est  le  roi  mSme  qui  a  po86  la  premiere  pierre  de  cet  Edifice, 
ie  jour  de  la  f^te  de  S.  Jacques,  25  juillet  1446  (il  y  a  juste  460  ans).  Grace 
aax  guerres  civiles  si  desastreuses  qui  d^solaient  notre  pays,  la  ma9onnerie 
du  batiment  n'a  pu  ^tre  achevee  avant  I'an  1515.  Encore  vingt  ans  et 
les  vitraux  et  les  boiseries  ^taient  en  place.  Le  roi  Henri  VI  a  done 
commence  la  construction.  Le  roi  Richard  III  y  a  contribue.  Le  roi^ 
Henri  VII  ^  la  fin  de  ses  jours  a  repris  I'ouvrage  interrompu ;  c'est  lui 
qni  a  complete  la  construction  en  pierre.  C'est  au  roi  Henri  VIII  que 
nous  devons  nos  vitraux  et  la  plupart  des  boiseries.  La  chapelle  ne 
devait  pas  ^tre  isol^e  comme  on  la  voit.  Elle  aurait  du  etre 
hee  avec  des  batiments  constituant  une  grande  cour  quadrangulaire^ 
de  sorte  que,  vue  aujourd'hui,  sa  r6gularite  est  excessive.  Quelques 
mots  seulement  sur  autant  de  pointes  frappantes.  Comme  construc- 
tion on  trouve  des  ressemblances  entre  la  chapelle  et  la  magnifique 
basilique  de  Sainte-Cecile  d'Albi.  M^me  absence  de  bas-cotes,  meme 
disposition  de  chapelles  entre  les  contreforts.  Les  blasons  qu'on  voit 
sur  les  contreforts  et  qui  rev^tent  les  murs  de  la  nef  sont  ceux 
d' Henri  VII,  non  pas  d' Henri  VI.  La  grande  voute  selon  le  projet  du 
fondateur  etait  destine  k  recevoir  un  coloris  tres  eclatant :  les  nervures 
dorees,  les  clefs  de  voute  peintes,  le  fond  bleu.  Les  vitraux  datent  des 
annees  1515  a  1534.  Quatre  etaient  I'ouvrage  d'un  certain  Barnard 
Flower,  peintre-verrier  du  roi.  On  compte  parmi  ce  nombre  le  deuxieme, 
an-dessus  de  la  porte  du  nord,  et  celui  aussi  qui  est  maintenant  sous 
reparation.  Les  ouvriers  des  autres  6taient  domicilies  a  Londres.  Lea 
noms  de  quelques-uns  paraissent  etre  flamands,  mais  la  plupart  en  sont 
anglais.  L'ouvrage  tout  entier  fut  fait  a  Londres.  Les  sujets  des  vitraux 
sont  tires  de  Fhistoire  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  de  notre  Seigneur  et  des  Apotres. 
Dans  la  plupart  des  fenetres  on  voit  en  bas  les  6v6nements  du  Nouveau 
Testament  et  en  haut  des  scenes  typiques  tirees  du  Vieux  Testament.  La 
aerie  rappelle  vivement  les  tapisseries  de  la  Chaise-Dieu  en  Haute-Loire. 

"  Les  Boiseries, — Le  jube  qui  porte  le  monogramme  de  la  malheureuse 
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reine  d'Henri  VIII  Anne  Boleyn  date  de  1532  a  1536.  Le  soubassement 
des  stalles  est  de  la  m^me  6poque.  Les  armoiries  furent  ajout^es  en  1633. 
Lea  dais,  except^s  ceux  du  c.te  du  jub6,  6taient  faits  environ  1675-1680. 
Le  buffet  d'orgues  est  en  partie  du  temps  d'Henri  VIII,  mais  la  plupart 
futpos6een  1606." 

Then  occurred  the  one  variation  from  the  printed  programme  that 
had  been  distributed ;  instead  of  picking  up  the  brakes  aeain  at  the  gate 
of  King's,  the  party  walked  along  Queen's  Lane,  and  through  Queen's 
College,  where  the  delightful  Cloister  Court  came  in  for  a  full  measure 
of  praise,  and  so  over  the  geometrical  bridge  to  the  garden  gate,  where  the 
brakes  were  waiting  to  drive  us  along  the  Backs.  Coming  to  the  back 
gate  of  St.  John's,  we  walked  through  the  courts,  and  were  shown  the 
library,  combination  room,  and  chapel,  and  so  came  again  to  the  brakes, 
which  were  waiting  for  us  at  the  Round  Church.  The  first  two  or  three 
brakes,  getting  away  rather  ahead  of  the  others,  made  a  round  through 
Downing  Street  to  see  the  new  science  buildings  ;  the  others  went  straight 
up  St.  Andrew's  Street  and  Regent  Street  to  the  station,  where  the  refresh- 
ment rooms  coped  more  or  less  successfully  with  the  heavy  demands  for 
tea.  That  the  arrangements  worked  so  smoothly  throughout  was  mainly 
due  to  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  who  managed  all  the  preparations  at  Cambridge ; 
to  Messrs.  Cook's  representative,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number 
of  the  English  members,  who  were  always  ready  to  help  in  any  way  that 
was  necessary.  G.  F.  Blackburne  Daniell. 

Greenwich  Hospital. — Saturday,  21st  July. 

About  250  members  paid  a  visit  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  journey 
was  made  by  river,  and  a  special  steamer  conveyed  the  party  to  Greenwich. 

They  were  met  hy  Mr.  A.  L.  Perfect,  Civil  Engineer  for  the  Admiralty 
in  the  Greenwich  District,  and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Hawkins,  A.R.I. B.A.,  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  had  most  thoughtfully  provided  a  large-scale  site  plan  of  the 
Hospital.  Mr.  Hawkins,  before  proceeding  to  conduct  the  members  round, 
gave  them  a  very  interesting  description  of  the  buildings  and  their  history. 

A  visit  was  first  paid  to  tiie  chapel ;  after  this  the  Queen  Anne's  quarter 
was  seen,  where  the  visitors  were  most  interested  in  the  old  crypt  to  the 
church  of  the  Palace  of  Placentia.  After  walking  round  the  buildings 
and  through  the  courts  to  see  the  elevations  of  the  various  blocks,  the 
Painted  Hall  was  visited,  the  members  being  especially  interested  in  the 
paintings  and  the  pictures.  By  the  courtesy  of  wie  authorities,  the  party 
were  allowed  to  inspect  the  collection  of  original  architectural  drawings, 
some  of  them  being  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  They  then  visited  the 
School  with  its  various  buildings,  and  also  the  Queen's  house.  The  old 
Ship  in  the  Forecourt  was  viewed  with  great  interest. 

Time  did  not  allow  the  visitors  to  walk  through  the  park  to  the  Obser- 
vatory, and  after  partaking  of  tea  at  the  Ship  tavern  the  party  returned 
again  by  boat  to  Charing  Cross.  Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 
an^emoon  was  the  journey  up  and  down  the  river,  which  enabled  our 
visitors  to  see  many  buildings  of  interest  and  also  the  busy  life  of  the  river. 

F.  Dare  Clapham. 

Houses  op  Parliament  and  Westminster  Hall. — Saturday,  21st  July. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the  buildings 
were  closed  to  the  general  public — a  circumstance  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  inspection  by  a  body  of  architects.  The  members  of  the  Congress — 
some  300  in  number — assembled  at  the  Victoria  Tower,  and,  passing  into 
the  Palace,  were  met  at  the  head  of  the  broad  stairway  from  the  Norman 
Porch  by  the  State  and  Office  of  Works  officials.    An  announcement 
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was  made  that  Captain  Butler,  Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  was 
present  on  behalf  of  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain,  by  whose  permission 
the  visit  had  been  arranged  ;  also  that  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  I.S.O.,  principal 
architect  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Westcott,  M.V.O.,  architect 
in  charge  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  Mr.  Patey,  resident  engineer ; 
and  the  Clerk  of  Works,  Mr.  Kidge,  each  with  a  staff  of  assistants,  were 
there  to  render  any  services  that  might  conduce  to  the  usefulness  and 
interest  of  the  visit.     After  a  formal  introduction  of  the  Congress  the 
visitors  entered  upon  the  tour  of  the  Palace.     Captain  Butler,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Superintendent  of  the  House  of  Lords,  explained  the  many 
interesting   features    of  the    various   chambers  and  apartments.     The 
visitors  passed  through  the  King's  Robing-room  to  the  Royal  gallery,  the 
scene  of  many  now  almost  historic  pageants ;  thence  through  the  Princes' 
Chamber,  in  which  the  portraits  of  the  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  were  seen. 
Entry  was  then  made  to  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Upper  Chamber 
appeared  to  have  a  piquant  interest  for  our  republican  and  democratic 
visitors.      The  Throne  was  uncovered,  and  the  "  Woolsack "  and  the 
various  sections  of  the  chamber  occupied  by  the  princes  and  peers  of  the 
realm  were  pointed  out,  and  then  a  move  was  made  to  the  Central  HaU. 
The  famous  "  Moses "  fresco  by  Herbert  and  those  not  less  beautiful 
by  Cole,  in  the  Commons'  corridor  were  viewed  en  route  to  the  Commons' 
Ix>bby,  and  then  the  "  House  "  itself  was  entered.     The  seating  accom- 
modation for  670  members  was  evidently  a  matter  of  much  wonderment 
to  our  foreign  visitors,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  one  section  of  those  present, 
some  150  in  number,  alone  appeared  to  fill  the  House.  After  a  tour  of  the 
division  lobbies  a  move  was  made  to  the  interesting  fan-vaulted  corridors, 
used  as  cloak-rooms  by  the  members  of  the  House ;  thence  to  the  crjrpt  of 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  and  the  Congress  had  at  last  come  upon  the  much- 
looked-for  "antique."    The  crypt,  originally  known  as  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary  in  the  Vaults,  many  years  in  building,  was  finished  about  1350, 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.    All  that  now  remains  of  the  original  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  is  still  in  excellent  preservation  ;  the  decoration,  of  course, 
is  modern.     Westminster  Hall  now  demanded  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress, full  as  it  is  of  its  own  grandeur  and  of  many  historic  associations. 
Here  Sir  Henry  Tanner  sketched  a  short  history  of  Westminster  Hall, 
drew  attention  to  interesting  features,  and  recalled  the  dates  of  building. 
There  now  remained  to  be  accomplished  a  visit  to  the  cool  shades  of  the 
Terrace  by  the  river,  and  the  route  thereto  through  the  many  internal 
courts  disclosed  abundant  evidence  of  the  skill  that  Barry  bestowed  on 
every  part  and  detail  of  his  great  work.     Throughout  the  visit  Captain 
Butler  and  all  officially  connected  with  the  Palace  of  Westminster  afforded 
the  Congress  every  reasonable  facility  and  the  fullest  information.     The 
work  of  interpretation  to  the  foreign  delegates  was  effected  by  the  willing 
help  of  Mr.  C.  L.  Veale  and  Mr.  W.  H.  David,  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Congress  that  the  visit 
to  the  Palace  of  Westminster  had  proved  most  interesting  and  successful ; 
certainly  it  was  evident  that  the  foreign  delegates  had  found  much  to 
admire  in  the  national  monuments  of  which  all  English-speaking  races 
are  very  proud.  Sydney  B.  Beale. 

Bridgewateb  House. — Saturday,  2l8t  July. 

The  visit  to  Bridgewater  House,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  Earl 
of  Ellesmere,  proved  to  be  a  very  popular  one,  upwards  of  three  hundred 
members  and  others  going  over  the  house  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
Bridgewater  House,  erected  in  1848,  from  the  designs  of  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Barry,  is  in  itself  interesting  as  a  good  specimen  of  modem  English  archi- 
tecture. In  the  centre  of  the  house  is  a  large  hall,  surrounded,  on  the 
upper  floor,  by  an  arcftded  and  richly  decorated  gallery. 
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The  chief  attraction,  however,  is  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  by 
RafEaelle,  Titian,  Nicholas  Poussin,  Rembrandt,  Velasquez,  and  many 
others.  JBy  the  extreme  kindness  of  Lord  EUesmere,  the  members  of 
the  Congress  were  enabled  to  see  everything,  even  in  the  private  rooms. 

G.    F.    COLLINSON. 


International  Permanent  Committee:  Second  Meeting:. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  International  Permanent  Committee  was  held 
on  Saturday,  2l8t  July,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institute,  9  Conduit  Street. 
The  following  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  kindly  contributed  by 
M.  Poupinel,  Secretary  of  the  Permanent  Committee  : — 

Presidence  de  M.  H.  Daumet,  President  du  Comite  permanent, 
assist^  de  M.  John  Belcher,  Vice-President,  President  du  VII^  Congres. 

Ont  sign6  la  feuille  de  presence  MM.  Francis  Allen,  Ch.  Bartaumieux, 
John  Belcher,  Louis  Bonmer,  Caluwaers,  M.  Cannizzaro,  Alcide  Chausse, 
Gustave  Clason,  Dahlerup,  H.  Daumet,  W.  S,  Eames,  Alex.  Graham, 
Georges  Harmand,  A.  Helmer,  W.  J.  Locke,  H.  Muthesius,  H.  P.  Nenot, 
H.  Peschl,  J.  M.  Poupinel,  Repulles  y  Vargas,  Salm  G.  Bzn,  John  Slater, 
J.  Stiibben,  V.  Terra,  G.  0.  Totten,  Urioste  y  Velada,  R.  Velasquez  Bosco, 
F.  de  Vestel,  Otto  Wagner,  J.  Wickman,  von  Wielemans,  C.  Moyaux, 
Phene  Spiers. 

M.  Daumet  (President) :  En  ouvrant  la  seance  je  tiens  k  presenter 
tout  d'abord  nos  remerciements  aux  architectes  anglais  qui  tous  ont  ^t6 
pour  nous  si  obligeants  et  si  aimables.  Je  donne  la  parole  k  Monsieur  le 
Secretaire-G6n6ral  du  Comit6  permanent. 

M.  J.  M.  Poupinel  (Secretaire-General) :  Messieurs,  je  dois  vous 
rendre  compte  des  travaux  du  Comite  permanent  depuis  le  dernier  Congres 
qui  a  ete  si  reussi  k  Madrid  en  1904.  Je  vais  le  faire  de  la  fagon  la  plus 
courte  possible.  Vous  savez  que  le  Comity  permanent  des  Congres  Inter- 
nationaux  des  Architectes  se  compose  k  I'heure  actuelle  de  membres  appar- 
tenant  aux  promotions  du  2  septembre  1897  (Bruxelles)  ;  d'aout  1900 
(Paris) ;  13  avril  1904  (Madrid),  et  des  membres  proposes  depuis  par  leurs 
sections  nationales  et  qui  sont  k  ratifier  au  Congres  ae  Londres. 

La  promotion  de  1897  comprenait  22  membres ;  cinq  d'entre  eux  nous 
ont  quitte  a  jamais. 

La  promotion  de  1900  n'a  ete  que  de  5  membres ;  nous  les  avons  tous 
conserves. 

La  promotion  de  1904  a  ajoute  61  membres ;  huit  d'entre  eux  nous  ont 
dej4  quittes.-^ 

Le  Congres  de  1906  en  a  neuf  k  ratifier  sur  presentation  de  leur  section 
nationale.^ 

Cos  84  membres  se  repartissent  entre  17  nations  : — AUemagne,  Autriche, 
Belgique,  Canada,  Danemark,  Espagne,  Etats-Unis,  France,  Grande-Bre- 
tagne,  Jtalie,  Mexique,  Pays-Bas,  Portugal,  Russie,  Suede,  Suisse,  Turquie. 

'  Lea  membres  de  la  promotion  de  1897  d^c^dds  sont  MM.  Charles  Garnier, 
Adrien  Chancel,  Charles  Lucas  (de  France),  Valfere  Dumortier  (de  Belgique),  Pedro 
d'Avila  (de  Portugal). 

^  Les  membres  de  la  promotion  de  1904  d^c^d^s  sont  MM.  Fenger  (Danemark), 
Ernest  Paagoy  (France),  Vivanet  (Italie),  Juvet  (Suisse) ;  ont  d^missionn^  MM.  Th. 
Hod  (Autriche),  Helleputte,  Lagasse  (Belgique),  Axel  Berg  (Danemark). 

^  Les  nominations  £  ratifier  sont  celles  de  MM.  Neher  et  Schonermark  (AUemagne), 
de  Wielemans  (Autriche),  C.  Moyaux  (France),  Clemmensen  et  Klein  (Danemark), 
A.  Graham  (Grande-Bretagne),  J.  L.  Monteiro  (Portugal),  Blantschli  (Suisse). 
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Le  nombre  des  membres  par  nation  est  inscrit  k  Tarticle  5  des  statuts 
dont  vous  avez  tous  regu  un  exemplaire :  le  nombre  maximum  n'etant 
pas  atteint  nous  pourrons  admettre  des  adhesions  d'autres  nationalites. 

Les  membres  du  Comit6  permanent  des  Congres  Intemationaux  des 
Architectes  presents  a  Madrid  se  sont  reunis  le  13  avril  1904  et  ont  aussi- 
t(' t  decide  de  fixer  le  siege  du  Comite  permanent  a  Paris  ;  ils  ont  examine 
un  avant-projet  de  statuts,  elu  un  bureau  et  un  comity  provisoires  charges 
de  r^laboration  des  statuts,  et  decide  que  le  Septieme  Congres  Interna- 
tional des  Architectes  aurait  lieu  k  Londres  en  juillet  1906  selon  la  pro- 
position de  rinstitut  royal  des  Architectes  britanniques. 

Le  Bureau  provisoire  s'est  adjoint  les  membres  de  la  section  fran^aise 
et  a  tenu  k  Paris  des  stances  les  29  juin  et  9  decembre  1904,  2  et  17 
fevrier,  4  mars,  26  mai  1905,  au  cours  desquelles  un  projet  de  statuts  a 
etc  presents  par  M.  Georges  Harmand,  etudie,  remanie.  Ce  projet  de 
statuts  et  les  proces-verbaux  des  stances  ont  ete  imprimis  et  distribues  ; 
ils  ont  foumi  les  Elements  d'une  Assemblee  gen^rale  du  15  d6cembre 
1905.  Le  projet  de  statuts  y  a  ete  discute  article  par  article,  sensible- 
ment  modifie,  enfin  vote,  tel  qu'il  vous  a  6t6  distribue  en  brochure.  La 
comparaison  est  facile,  grace  au  l^^  Fascicule,  et  aux  annexes  des  deux 
fascicules  parus  et  envoy^s  en  decembre  1904  et  novembre  1905. 

Entretemps  le  Bureau  provisoire  a  eu  i  s'occuper  du  concours  inter- 
national ouvert  par  M.  Carnegie  pour  1' edification  du  Palais  de  la  Paix 
de  La  Haye  :  vous  vous  souvenez  qu'il  a  obtenu  une  extension  lib^rale 
du  programme  de  ce  concours  qui  a  et6  recemment  jug6. 

II  ne  s'est  pas  d6sinteresse  davantase  de  I'^tude  des  modifications  en 
cours  de  la  Legislation  d' Italic  et  d'AlTemagne  sur  la  propriety  litteraire 
et  artistique.  II  a  prete  une  aide  bienveillante  a  la  section  anglaise  a 
laquelle  iur^ombait  la  plus  lourde  tache,  celle  de  1' organisation  du  Septieme 
Congres  International  des  Architectes  ;  enfin  des  reponses  ont  6t6  envoy^es 
aux  demandes  de  renseignement  sur  les  expropriations  et  servitudes  k 
Pans,  sur  I'organisation  et  le  fonctionnement  du  Conseil  des  Batiments 
civils  et  Palais  nationaux  de  France,  et  des  questions  de  bibliographie. 

Le  Bureau  a  rencontre  beaucoup  de  bonnes  volontes,  du  devouement 
meme,  permettant  de  bien  augurer  du  developpement  de  Taction  du 
Comite  permanent  et  de  I'influence  qu'il  acquerra  peu  k  peu.  Vos  statuts 
rediges  dans  I'esprit  le  plus  liberal,  respectueux  des  usages  et  du  tempera- 
ment de  chaque  nation,  permettront  a  tous  de  collaborer  k  I'oeuvre  com- 
mune, de  lui  apporter  leur  devouement  et  de  lui  faire  produire  son  plein 
effet. 

Le  Bureau  d6finitil  nomm6  le  15  decembre  1905  a  ete  compose  avec 
la  preoccupation  d'attribuer  au  moins  ime  fonction  a  chaque  section 
nationale  :  nous  avons  reparti  entre  elles  le  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
un  Secretaire-Greneral,  sept  Secretaires,  un  Tresorier,  onze  membres. 
Voici  la  lisle  du 

Bureau  du  Comit'^  Permanent  des  Congrls  Internationaux  des  Architectes 
Hu  le  15  D  cembre  1905  four  sept  ans,  Decembre  1905  (t  D'cembre  1912. 

President. — ^M.  H.  Daumet,  France. 

Vice-Pr'siderUs, — MM.  John  Belcher,  Grande-Bretagne ;  M.  E.  Can- 
nizzaro,  Italie  ;  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers,  Pays-Bas  ;  J.  Guadet,  France  ;  W.  L.  B. 
Jenney,  Btats-Unis  ;  J.  Stiibben,  AUemagne. 

Secretaire-General, — J.  M.  Poupinel,  France. 

Secretaires. — MM.  J.  Caluwaers,  Belgique  ;  G.  Harmand,  France ; 
W.  J.  Locke,  Grande-Bretagne  ;  H.  Muthesius,  AUemagne  ;  G.  0.  Totten, 
Etats-Unis  ;  R.  Velasquez  Bosco,  Espagne  ;  A.  Weber,  Autriche. 

Tresorier, — Ch.  Bartaumieux,  France. 

Membres, — ^MM.  Apostolidhis,  Turquie ;  A.  Betocchi,  ItaUe  ;  A.  Chauss^^ 
Canada  ;  G.  Clason,  Suede ;  W.  Dahlerup,  Danemark ;  E.  Geiser,  Suisse  ; 
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N.  Maiiscal,  Mexique  ;  J.  L.  Monteiro,  Portugal ;  E.  M.  RepuUes  y  Vargas, 
Espagne  ;  P.  C.  de  Suzor,  Russie  ;  F.  de  Vestel,  Belgique. 

Conform6ment  k  Particle  des  statuts  il  reste  disponible  un  postc  de 
secretaire,  un  poste  de  membre.  L'article  7  des  statuts  fixe  la  duree 
du  mandat  k  sept  annees  qui  courront  done  du  quinze  decembre  mil 
neuf  cent  cinq  pour  finir  le  quinze  decembre  mil  neuf  cent  douze. 

Nous  esperons  que  toutes  les  sections  nationales  se  sont  constituees 
quoique  nous  n'ayons  re^u  de  nouvelles  a  ce  sujet  que  de  dix  d'entre  elles  ; 
en  tons  cas  le  present  Cbngres  les  y  poussera  puisqu'elles  auront  a  trans- 
mettre  k  leur  Gouvemement  les  voeux  du  VII*^  Congres  International  des 
Architectes  et  a  faire  tons  leurs  efforts  pour  en  assurer  la  prise  en  considera- 
tion et  la  realisation  (Article  1  *^  de  nos  statuts). 

Nous  venons  de  vous  dire,  Messieurs,  ce  qu'a  fait  la  section  fran9aise 
constitute  sous  la  presidence  de  M.  H.  Daumet ;  nous  allons  maintenant 
passer  la  parole  successivement  k  un  repr^sentant  des  nationalites  prenant 
part  au  Congres,  leur  demander  ce  qu'a  fait  leur  section  depuis  avril  1904 
et  inscrire  avec  soin  les  rensei^ements  qu'ils  vont  nous  donner  :  je  pourrai 
au  fur  et  k  mesure  vous  indiquer  la  composition  de  chaque  section,  les 
modifications  qu'elle  a  subies,  la  promotion  de  ses  membres,  et  quel  membre 
du  bureau  elle  comprend. 

Suivons  si  vous  voulez  bien  I'ordre  alphab^tique.     D'abord 

AUemagne, 

comprenant  sept  membres,  deux  de  la  promotion  de  1897,  MM. 
Hinkelden  et  J.  Stiibben;  trois  de  la  promotion  de  1904,  MM.  Muthe- 
sius,  von  Scbmid,  Waldow;  deux  encore,  MM.  L.  Neher  et  Schoner- 
mark,  present^s  par  la  section  en  1905,  approuv^s  par  TAssembl^e  gen6rale 
du  comite  du  15  decembre  1905,  qui  devront  ^tre  ratifies  pendant  ce 

COUCT^S. 

Nous  ne  connaissons  pas  encore  la  composition  du  Bureau  de  la  section 
allemande  qui  cependant  compte  un  Vice-President  et  un  Secretaire  du 
Bureau  du  Comite  permanent,  MM.  J.  Stiibben  et  Mutbesius. 

Cette  section  s'est  je  crois  occupee  specialement  de  la  question  de  la 
propriete  artistique  ce  qui  lui  a  occasionne  beaucoup  de  besogne. 

M.  J.  Stlbben  :  Je  dois  demander  au  Comite  permanent  de  vouloir 
bien  remplacer  M.  le  Dr.  Schonermark  par  M.  K.  Hofmann,  Geheimer 
Oberbaurat  a  Darmstadt ;  M.  le  Dr.  Schonermark  s'est  retire  du  comite  de 
la  section  allemande  pour  raison  de  sante ;  tout  travail  lui  est  interdit. 
Je  dois  aussi  vous  prier  d'augmenter  le  nombre  des  membres  et  de  le  porter 
pour  TAUemagne  k  dix  si  possible.  Les  statuts  le  permettent  et,  de  plus, 
toutes  nos  societes  ne  sont  pas  representees  au  Comite  permanent.  Nous 
desirous  apporter  aux  futurs  Congres  une  collaboration  plus  importante. 
Les  nouveaux  membres  que  nous  proposons  sont  MM.  H.  Keyser,  (ieheimer 
Baurat  k  Berlin;  Gabriel  Seidl,  professeur  a  Munich;  Schmitz  Bruno, 
professeur  k  Charlottenburg. 

M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL :  ifous  prendrons  tout  k  I'heure  une  decision  sur 
toutes  les  demandes  de  modification  des  comites  nationaux,  en  examinant 
si  elles  sont  compatibles  avec  les  statuts.  Bonne  note  est  prise  de  votre 
desir. 

Autriche, 

Cette  section  comprend  un  membre  nomme  en  1897,  M.  Otto  Wagner  ; 
quatre  de  la  promotion  de  1904,  MM.  H.  Helmer,  J.  Peschl,  A.  Streit, 
A.  Weber ;  M.  Theodor  Hodl,  s'est  retire  pour  raisons  de  sante ;  la  section 
autrichienne  a  propose  M.  A.  de  Wielemans  Monteforti  pour  le  remplacer. 
Elle  a  constitue  son  bureau  :  President,  M.  Otto  Wagner  ;  Vice-President, 
M.  A.  de  Wielemans  ;  Secretaire,  H.^^Peschl.  M.  A.  Weber  est  secretaire 
du  Comite  permanent. 
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Cette  section  a  efiectu6  tout  le  travail  qui  lui  a  £t6  demand^.  J'ai  re9U 
la  lettre  suivante  ou  la  constitution  de  la  section  est  indiqu^e ;  elle  se 
tennine  ainsi :  "  Notre  section  s'est  resolue  de  faire  une  invitation  au 
VII'  Congres  International  des  Architectes  a  Londres  pour  que  le  VHP 
Oongres  Litemational  des  Arcliitectes  soit  r6uni  k  Vienne ;  cette  invi- 
tation a  6te  d6j^  envoyee  au  Secretariat  du  Congres  k  Londres,  et  aussi 
d'autres  d-marches  dans  ce  but  sont  dej^  faites  k  Vienne."  La  lettre 
est  du  12  juillet  1906  et  signee  de  M.  H.  Peschl. 

M.  Otto  Wagner  a  annonc6  cette  invitation  dans  une  seance  tenue  aux 
Grafton  Galleries. 

M.  H.  Peschl  :  La  section  demande  qu'au  cas  ou  le  Comite  permanent 
deciderait  que  le  prochain  Congres  aura  lieu  k  Vienne,  on  voudrait  bien 
Ini  adjoindre  cinq  nouveaux  membres  en  vue  d'assurer  I'organisation  du 
Congres. 

M.  Daumet  (President)  :  L*article  16  des  statuts  a  prevu  le  cas.  Le 
voici : 

"Article  16. — ^Le  Comity  permanent  s'adjoindra  pour  la  duree  de 
Tannee  pendant  laquelle  aura  lieu  un  Congres  International,  et  dans 
le  pays  ou  le  Congres  se  tiendra,  cin(j  membres  adjoints  ayant  voix  con- 
sultative. Ces  membres  seront  choisis  par  le  Comit6  sur  la  presentation 
des  delegues  du  pays  oii  se  tiendra  le  Congres.  Ces  membres  devront 
etre  d6sign6s  au  moins  six  mois  avant  I'ouverture  du  Congres.  Leurs 
pouvoirs  continueront  de  durer  jusqu'ii  I'expiration  de  rann^e  dans 
laquelle  aura  lieu  le  Congres."    Vous  avez  ainsi  satisfaction. 

M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL  :  Je  dois  vous  rappeler.  Messieurs,  qu'i  la  reunion 
du  Comite  permanent  du  15  d6cembre  1905  i'ai  annono6  que  j 'avals 
re9u  du  Dr.  Muthesius  une  lettre  demandant  a  prendre  date  pour  que 
TAllemagne  soit  proposte  comme  lieu  de  reunion  du  VIII«  Congres  Inter- 
national.    Cela  fait  deux  invitations. 

Bdgique. 

La  section  beige  comprend  quatre  membres  :  MM.  A.  Amou,  J.  Calu- 
waers,  L.  Cloquet,  F.  de  Vestel,  tons  de  la  promotion  de  1904,  ceux  de 
1897  etant  d6c6d6s  ou  s'^tant  retires.  Cette  section  s'est  constitute  en 
deaignant  M.  J.  Caluwaers  comme  President,  Frantz  de  Vestel  comme 
secretaire :  tons  deux  font  partie  du  Bureau  du  Comite,  M.  Caluwaers 
comme  secretaire,  M.  de  Vestel  comme  membre.  M.  Caluwaers  voudra 
bien  vous  faire  part  des  travaux  de  sa  section. 

M.  Caluwaers  :  Les  membres  de  la  section  beige  se  sont  r^unis  le 
19  f^vrier  1905  pour  arrSter  les  termes  de  la  protestation  k  adresser  au 
Comit6  Camesie  relative  au  programme  dress6  en  vue  du  concours  pour  la 
construction  d'un  Palais  de  la  Paix  k  La  Haye.  On  decide  d'appuyer  la 
lettre  emanant  de  M.  Daumet,  president  de  la  section  fran9aise,  et  r6cla- 
mant  un  concours  public  et  international. 

Une  reunion  a  eu  lieu  le  1"  decembre  pour  examiner  le  projet  de 
statuts  du  Comity  permanent  des  Congres  Intemationaux  des  Arcliitectes, 
et  soumis  par  la  section  fran9aise.  A  la  meme  stance  on  a  constitu6  la 
section  beige  de  la  fa9on  suivante :  President :  J.  Caluwaers  (Bruxelles) ; 
Secritaire :  Frantz  de  Vestel  (Bruxelles).  Membres :  L.  Cloquet  (Gand) 
et  Amou  (Anvers).  Plusieurs  stances  ont  6t6  consacr6es  a  I'organisation 
de  la  participation  beige  au  VII""  Congres. 

Aucune  autre  question  n'a  motiv6  de  reunion. 

Canada. 

M.  J.  M.  PouPiNEL :  II  y  a  neut-^tre  eu  confusion  dans  cette  section 
entie  les  qualit^s  de  membre  du  Comite  permanent  et  de  membre  du 
Comite  de  Patronage  du  present  Congres.     Cette  section  ne  comprend 
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officiellement  que  deux  membres,  MM.  Alcide  Chausse  et  Doran,  qui  se 
font  assister  de  huit  autres.  Cette  situation  doit  etre  regulans6e.  Nous 
n'en  appr6cions  pas  moins  pour  cela  le  precieux  concours  foumi  au  VII*^^ 
Congres  International  par  les  membres  du  Comite  de  Patronage  Canadien, 
MM.  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  High 
Commissioner  for  Canada,  Londres ;  Hon.  Louis  A.  Jette,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Province  of  Quebec ;  his  Honour  Mortimer  Clark,  K.C.,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Province  of  Ontario  ;  MM.  R.  Harris,  C.M.G.,  President, 
Royal  Canadian  Academy ;  J.  S.  Archibald,  President ;  Alcide  Chausse, 
Secretary ;  W.  E.  Doran,  D.  R.  Brown,  Jos.  Venne,  J.  0.  Marchand,  R. 
Lacroix,  et  A.  T.  Taylor. 

M.  A.  Chausse  :  Le  Canada  n'est  pas  reste  en  arriere  :  le  rapport  que 
M.  Archibald  doit  lire  kant6t  aux  Grafton  Galleries  le  prouvera  surabon- 
damment.  Je  prie  le  Comite  d'aj  outer  le  nom  de  M.  Archibald  k  la  hste 
de  la  section  canadienne. 

M.  LE  President  :  Nous  prenons  note  de  votre  demande ;  il  sera  statue 
tout  k  rheure. 

Danemark. 
M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL :  La  section  danoise  a  perdu  deux  de  ses  membres 
BUT  trois,  et  le  troisieme,  M.  Dahlerup,  declare  vouloir  se  retirer  aussi. 
MM.  Clenmiensen  et  Klein  ont  6t6  designes  en  1905 ;  M.  Nyrop  est 
propose  maintenant  en  remplacement  de  M.  Dahlerup.  Nous  tenons  k 
remercier  les  trois  premiers  membres  de  la  section  danoise  pour  la  part 
qu'ils  ont  prise  aux  travaux  de  debut  du  Comit6  permanent.  Vous  aurez, 
messieurs,  k  ratifier  ces  propositions. 

Espagne. 

Cette  section  s'est  occupee  activement  du  present  Congres.  EUe  a 
obtenu  des  reductions  de  tarii  des  chemins  de  fer  en  faveur  des  congressistes 
espagnols  et  portugais :  elle  a  presente  des  rapports  a  peu  pres  sur  toutes  les 
questions  discut^es.  Elle  se  compose  de  six  membres,  dont  trois  designes 
en  1900  :  MM.  Repull^s  y  Vargas,  Urioste  y  Velada,  R.  Velasquez  Bosco ; 
et  trois  nomm^s  en  1904 :  MM.  Arbos  y  Tremanti,  Cabello  y  Lapiedra, 
le  president  Mercader.  La  section  a  pour  president  M.  R.  Velasquez 
Bosco  et  pour  secretaire  M.  Cabello  y  Lapiedra.  MM.  Velasquez  et 
RepuU^s  y  Vargas  sont  membres  du  Bureau  du  Comite  permanent. 

EtatS'Unis, 

Cette  section  s'est  6galement  occup6e  du  Congres  et  a  propose  des 
questions  :  il  en  a  6t6  admises.  M.  G.  0.  Totten  parait  d6sirer  radjonction 
d'un  sixieme  membre. 

M.  G.  0.  ToTTEN :  Je  demande  Tinscription  de  Monsieur  George  B. 
Post,  qui  est  venu  au  Congres  et  prend  part  aux  travaux. 

M.  J.  M.  PouPiNEL :  La  section  des  Etats-Unis  d'Amerique  comprend 
d6ja  cinq  membres,  deux  de  la  promotion  de  1897,  MM.  W.  L.  B. 
Jenney  et  G.  0.  Totten ;  trois  de  la  promotion  de  Madrid  (1904),  MM. 
F.  R.  Allen,  W.  S.  Eames,  Glenn  Brown ;  alors  M.  G.  B.  Post  serait  de  la 
promotion  de  1906.  La  section  s'est  constituee  en  designant  MM. 
W.  L.  B.  Jenney  comme  president,  W.  S.  Eames  vice-pr6sident,  G. 
Totten,  secretaire.  MM.  Jenney  et  Totten  sont  membres  du  Bureau  du 
Comite  permanent. 

France. 
Cette  section  est  nombreuse,  k  cause  de  I'initiative  des  Congres  Inter- 
nationaux  des  Architectes,  qui  se  sont  reunis  a  Paris  en  1867,  1878,  1889, 
1900.     Elle  a  perdu  un  nombre  important  de  ses  membres  de  la  promotion 
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de  1897  (Bmxelles) ;  il  ne  reste  que  MM.  E.  Loviot,  A.  Newnham,  J.  M. 
Poupinel ;  de  1900  nous  avons  encore  MM.  A.  Gosset  et  Georges  Harmand, 
legistes ;  de  1904  restent  MM.  Ch.  Bartaumieux,  Ed.  Bissuel,  L.  Bonnier, 
H.  Daumet,  J.  Guadet,  H.  P.  N6not,  Emile  Trelat.  En  remplacement  nous 
aTons  propose  en  1905  M.  C.  Moyaux ;  nous  pro^osons  en  1906  MM.  Frantz 
Blondel  efc  Gustave  Olive,  occupant  des  situations  identiques  k  celles  de 
deux  des  membres  que  nous  avons  eu  la  douleur  de  perdre. 

La  section  irangaise  s'est  constitute  des  1904  en  choisissant  comme 
president  M.  Dauniet,  vice-presidents  MM.  J.  Guadet  et  H.  P.  Nenot, 
secretaires  MM.  C.  Lucas,  decede,  Poupinel  et  Georges  Harmand,  tr^sorier 
M.  Bartaumieux.  EUe  compte  cinq  membres  dans  le  Bureau  du  Comite 
permanent. 

Grande-Bretagne, 

Ici  nous  n'avons  que  de  chaleureuses  felicitations  k  adresser  aux 
membres  du  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  pour  Tactivit^  et  le 
devouement  dont  il  a  ete  donn^  tant  de  preuves  dans  1' organisation  du 
Congres  et  la  reception  aimable  et  grandiose  qu'ils  nous  ont  r6serv6e. 
(Afplaudissements. ) 

La  section  anglaise  comprend :  promotion  de  1897,  MM.  G.  Aitchison, 
Phene  Spiers ;  de  1904,  MM.  John  Belcher,  Th.  E.  CoUcutt,  H.  T.  Hare, 
W.  J.  Locke,  John  W.  Simpson,  J.  Slater,  Leonard  Stokes,  Sir  Aston  Webb ; 
de  1905,  Alexander  Graham. 

Italip. 

Nous  demanderons  a  M.  Cannizzaro  des  details  sur  la  section  qui 
comprendrait  sept  membres :  un  de  la  promotion  de  1897,  M.  A.  Betocchi ; 
cinq  de  1904,  MM.  E.  Basile,  C.  Boito,  E.  Cannizzaro,  G.  Kock,  M. 
Manfredi ;  un  de  1905,  M.  Vivanet,  decede  la  m^me  ann6e.  Quatre  autres 
noms  ont  ete  aussi  proposes,  mais  sans  solution.  La  section  italienne  n*a 
pas  constitue  de  bureau  h,  notre  connaissance. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Je  crois  que  M.  Betocchi  et  moi  nous  sommes  les 
seuls  qui  avons  paye  la  cotisation.  Les  autres  membres  d^l^gu^s  n'ont 
pas  accepte  la  mission.  M.  Betocchi,  ag6  de  87  ans,  n'a  pas  pu  entreprendre 
le  voyage,  de  sorte  que  c'est  moi  seul  qui  repr6sente  k  la  fois  les  membres 
et  le  Gouvemement  italiens.  En  ItaUe  nous  n'avons  pas  de  soci^te 
centrale.  II  n'y  a  qu'une  society  d'ingenieurs  et  d'architectes,  mais  qm 
ne  s'occupe  <^ue  des  questions  professionnelles  et  non  de  questions  artis- 
tiques.  Certames  societ^s,  celle  de  FAcademie  de  Saint-Luc  et  d'autres, 
sent  tres  anciennes.  EUes  ne  s'occupent  jamais  de  questions  pratiques. 
La  seule  society  qui  s'en  occupe  date  d'il  y  a  quinze  ans  et  a  6te  cre6e  a 
Rome.  J'ai  ete  longtemps  president  de  cette  society.  EUe  a  des 
membres  correspondants  dans  toutes  les  provinces  d'ltaUe  et  a  une 
influence  reelle.  Mais  les  architectes  italiens  exigent  que  le  comite 
italien  soit  elu  par  eux-memes.  Le  comite  qui  a  prepare  la  participa- 
tion italienne  au  present  Congres  ne  pent  etre  consider6  que  comme 
provisoire,  car  il  n  a  fait  que  m'assister  et  a  obtenu,  avec  moi,  la  reduc- 
tion de  60  %  du  prix  du  transport  des  congressistes  sur  les  chemins  de  fer 
et  d'autres  facilites  encore.  Le  Gouvemement  a  voulu  en  quelque  sorte 
reconnaitre  le  comite  en  me  chargeant,  avec  M.  d'Andrade,  de  le  repre- 
senter  au  Congres.  Quant  au  concours  pour  le  Palais  de  la  Paix,  nous 
nous  sommes  reunis  k  Florence  et  nous  avons  admis  les  propositions 
fran^aises  k  la  condition  que  nous  aurions  au  Jury  autant  de  representants 
qae  les  autres  pays,  ce  qui  ne  nous  a  pas  ete  accorde. 

M.  J.  M.  Poupinel  :  A  la  suite  du  Congres  de  Madrid,  I'ltalie  comptait 
deja  sept  membres.  Combien  vous  en  faut-il  pour  une  bonne  repartition 
entie  les  differentes  regions  de  T  Italic  ? 

M.  Cannizzabo  :  Ce  nombre  doit  etre  porte  a  huit  pour  pouvoir 
repartir  le  travail  dans  toute  I'ltalie.     Je  vous  demande  done  de  nous 
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maintenir  provisoirement,  M.  Betocchi  et  moi,  qui  vous  donneront  plus 
tard  la  liste  de  tous  les  membres  qui  seront  61ub  en  Italie  par  les  architectes 
eux-mdmes. 

Le  President  :  II  est  evident  que  MM.  Betocchi  et  Cannizzaro,  n'itant 
pas  d6missionnaires,  restent  membres  du  Comit6  et  peuvent  regulierement 
transmettre  au  secretaire  general  les  noms  de  leurs  nouveaux  collegues : 
nous  les  attendrons  done. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Avant  de  me  rasseoir  je  dois  vous  conununi^uer  la 
lettre  suivante  que  I'ambassade  d'ltalie  a  re9ue  du  Gouveroement  italien. 

{Lecture  en  italien.) 

Le  Gouvemement  dit  done  qu'il  sera  enchant^  si  le  Congr^  decide  de 
se  r6unir  k  Rome.  Ce  n'est  pas  encore  une  invitation  mais  un  espoir  de 
vous  voir  k  Eome.  (Ajyplaudissements,)  Si  cette  decision  est  prise  nous 
demanderons  que  le  Congres  tienne  des  stances  altemativement  k  Venise, 
Rome  et  Florence. 

Mexique, 

M.  J.  M.  PouPiNEL  :  Je  continue  par  le  Mexique.  La  section  mezicaine 
comprend  trois  membres  de  la  promotion  de  1904 :  MM.  de  Heredia, 
M.  Mariscal,  Rivas  Mercado.  Nos  rapports  ont  et6  les  plus  frequents 
avec  M.  Mariscal,  qui  est  membre  du  Bureau  du  Comit6  permanent ; 
il  n'a  pu  venir  k  cause  de  la  grande  distance,  mais  s'interesse  aux  travaux 
du  Comit6  et  &  ce  Congres. 

Pays-Bos. 

La  section  des  Pays-Bas  compte  trois  membres,  MM.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers 
et  A.  Salm  G.  Bzn,  nomm6s  k  Bruxelles  en  1897,  et  M.  H.  P.  Berlage, 
nomm6  k  Madrid  en  1904.  M.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers  est  un  des  vice-presidents 
du  Comit6  permanent ;  il  est  le  president  de  la  section  bollandaise  et  a 
M.  Salm  comme  secretaire. 

,  Ces  messieurs  se  sont  efforces  de  faire  de  la  propagande  pour  le  VII 
Congr^,  d'obtenir  des  reductions  de  tarif  des  chemms  de  fer  et  bateaux, 
de  faire  connaitre  les  themes  k  traiter  et  obtenir  des  rapports ;  enfin  et  tres 
activement  il  se  sont  occup6s  sp^cialement  du  concours  du  Palais  de  la 
Paix.  Nous  tenons  a  leur  adresser  des  remerciements  tout  particuliers. 
{Ajyplaudissements. ) 

M.  LE  President  Daumet  :  Ce  sont  les  efiorts  de  nos  confreres  hollan- 
dais  qui  ont  abouti  k  I'admission  de  tous  les  pays  au  concours.  Nous 
devons  les  en  remercier  du  fond  du  coeur.     (Applaitdissetnents.) 

Portugal. 

M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL  :  Cette  section  a  perdu  M.  Pedro  d' Avila,  nomme  en 
1897  ;  il  a  6te  remplace  en  1905  par  M.  J.  L.  Monteiro.  MM.  Adacs  Ber- 
mudez,  R.  Carvalheira,  V.  Terra  sont  de  la  promotion  de  1904 ;  seul  ce 
dernier  a  pu  venir  k  Londres. 

Cette  section  voudrait  s'adjoindre  M.  Alexandre  Soares :  nous  en 
prenons  note.  EUe  a  travaill6  tres  serieusement :  elle  nous  a  fourni  des 
etudes  et  propos6  certaines  questions  int^ressantes  k  discuter  mais  qu'il 
a  fallu  d'un  commun  accord  Icarter  k  cause  de  la  longueur  du  programme 
du  Congres. 

M.  V.  Terra  :  Je  desire  aj  outer  que  nous  avons  obtenu  en  faveur  des 
congressistes  une  reduction  de  50  %  sur  le  prix  du  transport  en  chemin 
de  fer.  Plusieurs  membres  qui  ne  faisaient  pas  partie  du  Comite  nous  ont 
puissamment  aid6s.     Je  voudrais  vous  demander  de  nous  les  adjoindre. 

M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL  :  Je  prends  note  de  la  demande. 

Russie. 

La  section  russe  se  compose  de  quatre  membres :  M.  P.  de  Suzor, 
nomme  en  1897,  que  nous  connaissons  tous,  et  MM.  Bykofsky,  Rutncr, 
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Soaltonoff,  ajout^s  en  1904.  Cette  section  a  beaucoup  travaill6  et  6chane6 
avec  nous  une  correspondance  tr^s  active  au  sujet  de  nos  statuts  et  au 
concouis  de  La  Haye. 

Su^de. 

La  section  su6doise  compte  trois  membres,  MM.  G.  Clason,  MoUer  et 
Wickman ;  le  premier,  de  1897,  est  membre  du  Bureau  du  Comite  per- 
manent et  preside  k  la  section  suedoise. 

Suisse, 

La  section  Suisse  se  compose  de  MM.  Fulpius  et  Geiser  de  1904,  et  M. 
Bluntschli,  rempla9ant  M.  Juvet,  d6ced6 ;  il  est  k  confirmer.  Ce  pays  devra, 
a  raison  de  la  situation  particuli^re,  avoir  une  organisation  difE6rente : 
M.  Fulpius  nous  a  6crit  qu'il  croyait  necessaire  que  la  desi^ation  des 
membres  suisses  du  Comite  permanent  soit  faite  par  les  soci^t6s  les  plus  im- 
portantes.     Nous  rappellerons  que  les  statuts  ne  s'y  opposent  pas  du  tout. 

M.  Gannizzabo  :  Yoil^,  c'est  comme  chez  nous,  od  il  n'y  aura  jamais 
de  president. 

M.  LE  President  :  Ne  pouvez  vous,  par  exemple,  donnerla  pr6sidence 
aux  principaux  groupements  successivement  ? 

M.  Caknizzaro  :  Un  des  membres  est  charg6  de  la  pr6sidence. 

Turguie, 

La  section,  composee  d'un  seul  membre,  est  tout  constitute  et  a  r6- 
pondu  aux  diverses  communications  qui  lui  ont  6te  adressees. 

Hongrie. 

M.  J.  M.  PoupiNEL :  La  Hongne  a  demand^  k  etre  representee  au 
Comit6  permanent ;  elle  avait  orffanis6  un  comite  de  patronage  important 
pour  le  present  Congres  qui  a  fait  inscrire  avant  le  4  juillet  vingt-huit 
adherents  au  Congr^.  Y  a-t-il  de  I'opposition  ?  (NoHf  nan  /)  Dans  ce 
cas  nous  nous  mettrons  en  rapport  avec  ces  Messieurs;  on  pourrait 
attribner  trois  noms  k  la  section  liongroise. 

M.  LE  Pri^.8IDENT  Daumet  :  Cette  demande  est  justifiee  par  Tim- 
portance  geographique  du  pays.  Le  d616gu6  present,  M.  Virgil  Ndgy, 
nous  fera  parvemr  les  noms. 

M.  Locke  :  J'ai  re9u  une  lettre  ^e  I'association  de  Buda-Pesth  qui 
demande  la  nomination  de  six  membres.     {ProtestcUions,) 

M.  NAoY  :  On  se  contentera  de  cinq  membres. 

M.  PouFiNEL :  Vous  pouvez  en  avoir  trois  seulement ;  veuillez  nous 
donner  les  noms. 

M.  Naoy  :  Nous  desirous  etre  autoris6s  k  les  choisir  nous-m^mes. 
{Adhesion,) 

Un  Membre  :  Dans  le  cas  oil  le  Comit6  decide  d'aller  k  Vienne,  en 
1908,  nous  demanderons  que  le  Consr^  aille  aussi  k  Buda-Pestb. 

M.  LB  President  :  Vous  demandez  que  le  Congr^  y  tienne  stance  ? 

Un  Membre  :  Au  moins  que  les  congressistes  puissent  aller  k  Buda- 
Pesth  ;  la  ville  est  tr6s  interessante  et  pas  trop  loin  de  Vienne. 

M.  Nagy  :  La  Hon^e  recevrait  avec  la  plus  grande  joie  les  congres- 
sistes a  Buda-Pesth,  mais  vous  n'ignorez  pas  que  les  afiaires  politiques  sont 
tres  tendues  entre  nos  deux  pays.  Or,  Ton  ne  pent  pas  {aire  de  politique 
ici.    Permettez-moi  done  de  ne  pas  insister  sur  cette  proposition. 

M.  le  President  :  Nous  architectes  nous  formons  une  grande  r6- 
pabliqne  dans  laquelle  chacun  k  les  m^mes  droits,  mais  nous  sommes 
tout  pr^ts  k  def^rer  k  votre  d6sir  et  nous  ne  voulons  pas  nous  immiscer 
dans  des  questions  politiques.  Nous  travaillons  pour  notre  art  et  notre 
profession,  sans  preoccupations  politiques.  {Bravos  /)  Nous  laisserons 
done  ces  Messieurs  d6ciaer  entre  eux  ce  qu'il  convient  de  faire  et  nous 
defererons  k  letir  cordiale  invitation.    {Ajyplaudissements.) 
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M.  PouFiNEL :  II  reste  a  ratifier  les  propositions  et  les  designations. 
Nous  etions  quatre-vingt-quatre  au  Comit6  permanent.  Si  Ton  accorde 
toutes  les  ratifications  et  adjonctions,  nous  serons  quatre-vingt-dix-sept,  ce 
qui  n'est  pas  encore  le  maximum.  Mais  il  faut  r6server  quelques  sieges  en 
faveur  des  nouvelles  adhesions  qui  nous  parviendront  aux  Congres  suivants. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Je  demande  de  fixer  simplement  le  nombre  de  places 
pour  ritalie,  mais  non  de  designer  les  titulaires,  qui  seront  elus  par  nous. 

M.  LE  President  :  Cela  a  d^ja  6t6  entendu.  Mais  il  faudra  admettre 
les  noms  proposes,  sauf  k  les  ratifier  plus  tard,  car  sans  cela  le  Comit6  ne 
pourrait  pas  se  reunir  au  complet. 

M.  PoupiNEL  :  Je  demande  de  voter  par  nationalite. 

(Votes,) 

AUemagne. 

Messieurs  L.  Neher  (de  Francfort)  et  Dr.  G.  Schonermark  (de  Berlin), 
proposes  en  1905  par  la  section  allemande,  sont  ratifies  ;  ensuite,  suivant  la 
demande  de  M.  Josef  Stiibben,  1**,  M.  C.  Dr.  G.  Schonermark  d^missionnaire 
est  remplace  par  M.  K.  Hofmann  (de  Darmstadt).  2  *,  II  est  nomm6  trois 
membres  en  plus  k  la  section  allemande,  MM.  H.  Eeyser  (de  Berlin),  le 
Prof.  Seidl  (de  Munich),  le  Prof.  Schmitz  Bruno  (de  Charlottenburg). 
Ces  propositions  mises  aux  voix  sont  adoptees. 

Autriche. 

Monsieur  Th.  Hodl  s'etant  retire,  la  section  autrichienne  a  propose 
en  1905  M.  A.  de  Wielemans  Monteforti ;  il  est  k  ratifier. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

Canada. 

La  section  canadienne  demande  un  membre  en  plus :  M.  J.  S.  Archibald. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

Danemark. 

La  section  danoise  a  presente  en  1905  MM.  Clemmensen  et  Klein  (de 
Copenhagen)  en  remplacement  d'un  membre  d6ced6  et  d'un  autre  de- 
missionnaire :  ils  sont  k  ratifier.  En  outre  M.  Dahlerup  declare  se  retirer 
et  la  section  propose  de  le  remplacer  par  M.  Nyrop. 

Les  propositions  mises  aux  voix  sont  adoptees. 

EtaU'Unts. 

La  section  am^ricaine  demande  Tadjonction  de  M.  George  B.  Post. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

France, 

La  section  fran9aise  demande  la  ratification  de  MM.  C.  Moyaux  (1905), 
Frantz  Blondel  et  Gustave  Olive  en  remplacement  de  membres  d6c6d6s. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

Grande-Bretagne, 

M.  Alexander  Graham  (de  1905)  est  k  ratifier. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

Italic, 

La  section  italienne  serait  compos6e  don'navant  de  huit  membres 
dont  M.  Cannizzaro  nous  donnera  ulti^rieurement  les  noms. 
La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 
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Portugal. 

La  section  portugaise  demande  Tadjonction  de  M.  Alex.  Soares. 
ausai  k  latifier  M.  Monteiro. 

Les  propositions  mises  aux  voix  sont  adoptees. 


Ilya 


Suisse, 

La  section  suisse  pr^sente  M.  le  Prof.  Bluntschli  en  remplacement  de 
M.  Juvet,  dec6d6. 

La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adoptee. 

Hongrie. 

A  la  demande  du  Prof.  Virgil  Ndgy,  la  section  hongroise  est  admise  et 
se  composera  de  trois  noms. 

La  proposition  mise  aux  voix  est  adopt6e. 

M.  J.  H.  PouPiNEL  :  A  la  suite  de  ces  votes  voici  la  composition  du 
Comity  permanent  des  Congres  intemationaux  par  nationalite : — 


Allemagne 

Autriche 

Belgique 

Canada    . 

Danemark 

Espagne  . 

Etats-Unis 

France 

Grande  Bretagne 


10 
6 

Hongrie . 
Italic      . 

4 
3 
3 
6 

Mexique 
Pays-Bas 
Portugal 
Russie 

6 

Suede     . 

15 

Suisse     . 

11 

Turquie. 

3 
8 
3 
3 
5 
4 
3 
3 
1 


Au  total,  quatre-vingt-dix-sept  membres.  Le  maximum  prevu  par 
les  statuts  etant  de  cent  membres,  il  ne  reste  plus  que  trois  places  pour 
les  nationalites  qui  voudraient  adherer ;  ce  n'est  pas  beaucoup. 

M.  Caldwaers  :  Je  desire  faire  une  proposition.  Je  desirerais  voir  le 
comite  examiner  pour  le  prochain  Congres  la  possibilite  de  n'avoir  que 
des  reunions  dans  une  seufe  et  mSme  salle.  On  ne  pent  assister  k  la  fois 
a  deux  discussions  interessantes  dans  difEerentes  salles.     (Tres  bien  I) 

M.  LE  President  :  Nous  devons  certes  rendre  hommage  a  Texp^rience 
de  nos  confreres  anglais,  mais  je  crois  aussi  qu'il  serait  pr6f Arable  de 
reduire  le  nombre  de  questions  k  traiter  et  de  n' avoir  qu'une  seule  reunion 
par  jour  dans  un  seul  local. 

M.  Bonnier  :  Je  demande  que,  dorenavant,  dans  Pinter^t  general, 
on  puisse  echancer  ses  idees  d'une  fa9on  pratique.  Aujourd'hui  nous 
sommes  obliges  de  voter  apres  avoir  entendu  un  certain  nombre  de  com- 
munications qui  ne  nous  permettent  pas  de  nous  rendre  compte  de  ce 
qui  se  fait  dans  les  diff6rents  pays  en  matiere  d'architecture.  II  faudrait 
qu'on  nous  initie  le  plus  possible  k  la  vie  intime  dans  ces  pays. 
Nous  visitons  de  beaux  monuments  qui,  sous  reserve  de  Tarcliitecture 
speciale  au  pays,  pr^sentent  toujours  des  caracteres  gen6raux.  Une 
cathedrale  ou  un  palais  de  justice  se  ressemblent  dans  tous  les  pays. 
J'estime  qu'il  serait  int^ressant  pour  nous  de  p^netrer  dans  la  vie  intime 
particuliere  k  chaque  pays.  Nous  verrions  ainsi  de  plus  pres  les  details 
de  la  vie  mdme  du  pays.     Ce  serait  profit  pour  tout  le  monde. 

M.  le  President  :  Si  j'ai  bien  compris,  il  faudrait  des  memoires 
expliquant  cette  question. 

M.  Bonnier  :  Mais  non.  Je  demande  qu'on  6tudie  le  moyen  pratique 
pour  nous  de  penetrer  la  vie  intime  du  pays.  Des  batiments  comme 
Westminster  et  autres,  tous  ceux  (jui  ont  un  peu  voyage  les  connaissent, 
utais  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  la  vie  intime  du  pays  dans  lequel  se  tient 
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le  Congres,  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  les  petits  details  (fe  la  construction. 
Ainfi,  la  ia^n  de  construire  un  **  home  :  les  Anglais  ont  fait  des  choses 
admirables  dans  ce  genre.  II  7  a  avantage  pour  nous  k  voir  cela  dans  la 
mesnre  on  cela  est  compatible  avec  le  respect  de  la  vie  intime  de  la  famille. 

IL  LB  President  :  Cette  idee  est  eertainement  realisable  k  propos 
de  constructions  en  cours  d'execution. 

M.  Bonnier  :  Ma  proposition  vise  aussi  les  maisons  habitues  pour 
autant  qu'on  ne  gene  pas  les  habitants.  Ainsi,  en  France,  on  ne  parvient 
pas  a  faire  convenablement  la  fenetre  guillotine  que  les  Anglais  font  si 
bien.  De  meme,  les  serrureries  anglaises  et  americaines  sont  tres  int^res- 
santes  et  nous  aurions  beaucoup  a  y  apprendre.     (AjyplaiulissemerUs.) 

M.  Naoy  :  Je  voudrais  qu  au  prochain  Congr^  on  nous  remette  un 
rapport  sur  les  conditions  de  batir  dans  chaque  pays.  II  est  tres  difBicile 
pour  un  etranger  de  comprendre  les  explications  qu'on  donne,  parce 
que  nous  ne  connaissons  pas  la  valeur  r6elle  des  termes  employes  et  parce 
que  ces  termes  ne  sont  pas  le^  memes  dans  chaque  pays.  J'ai  eu  d*ex- 
p^rience  de  cette  difficulte,  ayant  et6  charg6  par  le  Gouvemement  hongrois 
de  dresser  un  pro  jet  de  loi  concemant  les  (]^ualifications  des  gens  de  metier. 
Cela  a  6te  pour  moi  une  tache  tres  difficile,  parce  que  je  ne  comprenais 
pas  les  termes  usites  dans  les  autres  pa^rs.  Ainsi,  I'architecte  anglais  ne 
fait  que  les  plans  et  non  les  devis ;  mais,  dans  notre  pays,  il  doit  tout 
faire  et  doit  done  aussi  tout  connaitre. 

M.  LE  President  :  Ce  vcbu  sera  communique  aux  organisateurs  du 
prochain  Congr^. 

M.  Harmand  :  Je  me  permets  de  rappeler  ce  que  j'ai  dit  k  la  stance 
de  limdi  au  sujet  de  la  legislation  en  mati^re  d' architecture.  Je  demande 
que  chaque  pays  communique  I'etat  de  la  jurisprudence,  de  fa9on  k 
pouvoir,  pour  le  prochain  Congr^,  vous  presenter  un  travail  complet  snr 
cette  question  si  importante.     (AfjUavdissementa,) 

M.  le  Prj^sident  :  II  est  dans  Tint^r^t  de  notre  art,  de  notre  pro- 
fession, d'admettre  ce  vobu.     (Adhesion.) 

M.  Locke  :  II  y  a  encore  lieu  d'adopter  les  voeux  6mis  dans  chaque 
stance  des  sections. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  les  changer ;  nous  avons  done 
simnlement  k  les  enregistrer,  en  adoptant  la  redaction. 

M.  LE  Pri&sident  :  C'est  bien  dans  ce  sens  <^ue  nous  les  adoptons. 

M.  PouPiNEL  :  Nous  avons  re9U  la  lettre  smvante  qui  nous  embarrasse 
im  peu.     (Lecture,) 

"  Au  Bureau  du  VIP  Congres  International  des  Architectes,  k  Londres. 

"  La  societe  Architectura  et  Amicitia  a  Phonneur  de  fixer  votre 
attention  sur  les  considerations  suivantes  : 

'*  Sans  doute  tons  nos  coUegues  auront  suivi  avec  supreme  int^ret  le 
Concours  du  Palais  de  la  Paix,  et  auront  lu  avec  stupefaction  le  rapport  du 
Jury.  Ce  qui  nous  a  frappe  surtout  dans  ce  rapport  si  sobrement  motive 
c'est  ^ue  le  Jury  ne  s'est  pas  rendu  compte  de  rartide  5  du  programme 
qui  dit :  *  Le  projet  d'un  concurrent  qui  n'a  pas  rempli  exactement  les 
stipulations  du  programme  ne  sera  pas  pris  en  consideration  pour  obtenir 
une  distinction.' 

"  Nous  mentionnoDs  que  le  Jury  en  decetnant  les  recompenses  s'est 
eioigne  des  conditions  du  programme  sur  quelques  points  cardinaux, 
dont  nous  citons  par  exemple,  *  La  somme  fixee  pour  la  construction, 
Texecution  des  dessins,  la  superficie  de  I'enceinte  indiquee  sur  le  plan,  et 
la  superficie  avec  la  situation  des  pieces.' 

"  Et  pourtant  Particle  8  du  programme  dit :  *  En  acceptant  leurs 
mandats,  les  membres  du  Jury  seront  cense  avoir  adhere  completement 
aux  stipulations  du  programme,*  etc. 

**  Cos  considerations  nous  forcent  de  faire  appel  k  votre  sentiment 
d'equite  et  de  justice';  et,  si  vous  partagez  nos  sentiments  sur  ce  point. 
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nouB  vous  prions  de  bien  vouloir  prendre  tela  mesures  que  voub  jugeres 
bons,  et  d'en  faire  part  k  la  fondation  Carnegie  k  la  Haye. 

'*  La  Soci6t6  Architectura  et  Amicitia. 
H.  P.  Berlage,  Prssident. 
Amsterdam,  juillet  1906.  Paul  J.  DB  JoNQH,  SecrHaire.*' 

M.  Daumet  :  Nous  ne  pouvons  que  renvoyer  cette  lettre  k  I'examen 
du  comite  Carnegie.  Nous  n'avons  pas  droit  de  controle  sur  ce  con- 
cours  qui,  k  notre  demande,  a  et6  rendu  universel.  C'6tait  tout  ce  que 
nous  pouvions  obtenir. 

M.  Nenot  :  Je  crois  que  je  suis  le  seul  membre  du  Jury  ici  pr6sent. 
Vous  savez  tons  qu'en  matiere  de  concours  il  est  tr^  difficile  de  calculer 
exacten^ent  le  cout  de  realisation  de  chaque  pro  jet  soumis  au  Jury.  II 
y  a  eu,  k  ce  sujet,  au  sein  du  Jury  des  discussions  laborieuses  k  cause 
de  la  question  des  langues  parlees  par  les  difierents  membres.  Cela 
allongeait  consid6rablement  les  discussions  sans  les  rendre  plus  claires. 
D'ailleurs,  vous  savez  qu'en  matiere  de  travaux  ceux  qui  sont  bon  marche 
sont  en  general  mauvais  et  que  ceux  qui  sont  bons  content  cher.  II  est 
done  difficile  de  dire  si  un  projet  coutera  deux  ou  trois  millions.  Aussi 
avons-nous  demand^  I'avis  du  comit6  de  la  fondation  Carnegie.  On  a 
repondu  qu'on  ne  pouvait  pas  nous  donner  les  Elements  d'appreciation 
necessaires  pour  verifier  et  nous  avons  finalement  decide  que  nous  ne 
poavions  pas  nous  occuper  de  la  question  du  cout.  Nous  nous  sommes 
tomes  a  d6cider  quel  6tait  le  plan  le  meilleur.  C'etait  tout  ce  qu'il  6tait 
humainement  possible  de  r6clamer  de  nous. 

M.  le  Pri&sident  :  Ce  que  nous  chercbons,  dans  les  concours  publics, 
c'est  r^closion  d'une  oeuvre  d'art,  mais  nous  ne  pouvons  entrer  dans 
Texamen  des  menus  details.  Dans  I'occurrence  nous  devons  nous  in- 
cliner  devant  la  decision  du  Jury  compos6  d'hommes  competents.  Cette 
reclamation  nepouvant  pas  aboutir,  je  propose  de  passer  k  I'ordre  du  jour. 

M.  Cannizzabo  :  Je  desire  qu'il  soit  donne  acte  que  I'ltalie  s'abstient 
parce  qu'elle  n'a  pas  obtenu  au  Jury  la  representation  a  laquelle  elle 
avait  droit. 

M.  LB  President  :  Nous  ne  pouvons  pas  suspecter  I'impartialite  de 
nos  collogues  et  nous  ne  pouvons  que  mentionner  cette  reclamation. 
[Adhesion,)  II  reste  une  demi^re  question  a  r6soudre  :  le  lieu  de  reunion 
du  prochain  Congres.  C'est  un  nonneur  pour  nous  d'etre  invites  k  la 
fois  a  New- York,  k  Vienne,  k  Rome.  N'oublions  pas  que  Berlin  nous 
a  d6ja  invites  ant^rieurement.  II  semble  que  la  proposition  de  singer  k 
Vienna  rencontrera  toutes  les  sympathie3  k  raison  surtout  de  la  facility 
du  voyage.  La  perspective  d'une  extension  du  Congres  a  Buda-Pestb  nous 
permettrait  d'aller  voir  deux  belles  capitales.  Nous  serons  re^us,  je  n'en 
doute  pas,  avec  la  cordialite  avec  laquelle  nous  avons  et6  accueillis  jusqu'ici. 

M.  J.  StObben  (Allemagne) :  Nous  renon9ons  au  profit  de  Vienne. 
(Amplaudis8ement8.) 

M.  Cannizzaro  (Italic) :  Nous  demandons  qu'on  prenne  acte  de  notre 
proposition.     (Applaudissemmta.) 

aL  G.  B.  Post  (Etats-Unis) :  J'insiste  pour  qu'on  accueille  notre 
invitation. 

M.  Cannizzaro  :  Faisons  d'abord  le  tour  d'Europe.     {Hilarite.) 

M.  LB  President  :  Nous  appr6cions  toute  la  courtoisie  de  nos  col- 
legues  d' Allemagne,  des  Etats-Ums  et  d'ltalie.  Leur  demande  sera 
prise  en  s6rieuse  consideration  pour  un  prochain  Congres.  Voulez-vous 
decider  d'aller  k  Vienne  en  1908  ?  (Qui,  oui.)  Vous  savez  dans  quelles 
Tues  nous  ^mettons  ce  vote.  Toutes  les  invitations  nous  sont  egalement 
sympathiques,  mais  vous  reconnaissez  que  les  reunions  en  Europe  sont  plus 
iaciles,  plus  commodes  k  r^aliser. 

M.  Otto  Wagner  :  Je  remercie  le  comity  d'avoir  decide  de  tenir  la 
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prochaine  reunion  du  Congres  a  Vienne,  oil  vous  serez  accueiliis  avec  la 
plus  vive  sympathie.     (A'pflaudissemevUs,) 

M.  Bartaumieux  :  Je  demande,  maintenant  <jue  les  sections  sont 
constituees  partout,  de  vouloir  bien  prier  celles-ci  de  s'occuper  elles- 
m^mes  des  retributions  et  de  correspondre  seules  avec  le  tr6sorier  general. 

M.  LE  President  :  II  sera  fait  mention  de  cette  proposition  au  compte 
rendu. 

[La  seance  est  levee  ct  midiJ] 

Les  Secretaires  generauxy 

J.   M.   POUPINEL, 

W.  J.  Locke. 


THE  FAEEWELT.  BANQUET. 

The  Farewell  Banquet  was  held  in  the  Victoria  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Cecil 
on  Saturday,  the  21st  July.  Covers  were  laid  for  some  ^"ve  hundred 
guests.  This  being  about  as  many  as  the  dining-hall  could  comfortably 
accommodate,  the  dinner-list  had  to  be  closed  some  few  days  beforehand, 
and  numerous  applications  for  tickets  had  to  be  refused.  The  foreign 
delegates  were  all  accorded  places  of  honour,  and  among  other  guests  at 
the  high  table,  besides  the  President  and  Mrs.  Belcher,  were  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  Netherlands  Minister,  the  Greek  Minister,  M.  and 
Mme.  Metaxas,  Sir  Lawrence  and  Lady  Alma-Tadema,  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Emerson,  Sir  Henry  Tanner,  Sir  John  Taylor,  Sir  Aston  and  Lady 
Webb,  Commendatore  d'Andrade,  M.  Daumet,  Mr.  George  B.  Post,  Herr 
Otto  Wagner,  Dr.  Muthesius,  M.  and  Mme.  Caluwaers,  M.  and  Mme. 
Benois,  &c. 

Presiding  at  the  lower  tables  were  Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  Hon.  Sec. 
RJ.B.A.,  Messrs.  John  Slater,  Edwin  T.  Hall,  J.  S.  Gibson,  Reginald 
Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  M.  N6not,  H.  Heathcote  Statham,  Maurice  B.  Adams, 
H.  V.  Lanchester,  W.  A.  Forsyth. 

The  cover  of  the  menu  card,  very  kindly  designed  for  the  Congress 
by  Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  O.M.,  R.A.,  represented  Architecture  with  her 
sister  arts  Painting  and  Sculpture.  A  reproduction  to  somewhat  smaller 
scale  forms  the  frontispiece  to  this  volume. 

Grace  was  sung  and  a  selection  of  glees  rendered  during  the  evening 
by  "  The  Westminster  Singers."  The  toasts  were  limited  to  the  usual 
loyal  toasts,  the  Foreign  Delegates,  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects. 

The  President,  in  proposing  His  Majesty  the  King,  said  that  this 
toast  was  always  received  by  Englishmen  witn  enthusiasm,  and  he  antici- 
pated that  on  this  occasion  it  would  be  doubly  honoured,  for  not  only  had 
His  Majesty  accorded  the  honour  of  his  patronage  to  the  Congress,  but  he 
was  held  in  esteem,  he  beUeved,  by  all  the  guests.  His  Majesty  had  done 
a  great  deal  in  the  interests  of  peace,  and  peace  was  a  necessary  condition 
if  the  arts  were  to  flourish.  "  Long  may  we  all  enjoy  the  blessing  of 
peace,"  the  Chairman  concluded,  "  and  may  the  reign  of  His  Majesty  be 
distinguished  by  a  great  advance  in  the  art  of  architecture  I " 

The  President  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family." 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  he  reminded  the  assembly,  was  the  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  and  no  doubt  but  for  his  many  duties  he  would  have 
taken  a  more  active  part  in  the  Congress,  for  all  the  members  of  the 
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Royal  Family  had  inheiited  a  love  of  art,  and  many  of  them  were  accom- 
plished artists. 

Sir  William  Emerson,  in  proposing  "The  Foreign  Delegates,"  said 
that  the  toast  placed  in  his  hands,  and  which  he  had  the  distinguished 
honour  and  pleasure  to  propose,  was  that  of  the  delegates  accredited  to 
the  Congress  by  foreign  Grovemments.  Their  presence  in  England  had 
afforded  infinite  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  The  result  of  the  Congress, 
the  success  of  which  had  been  greatly  due  to  their  friends  from  other 
countries,  could  be  only  good — that  is  to  say,  good  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word;  not  only  to  the  architectural  profession — ^for  Siat  would 
be  benefitiog  only  a  small  portion  of  the  community — but  good  to  humanity 
at  lar^e.  This  Congress  had  been  a  great  cosmopolitan  meeting,  and  the 
questions  discussed  affected  all  nations.  The  wide  scope  of  the  <£scussions 
could  be  gathered  from  a  glance  at  the  subjects  of  the  papers.  They 
ranged  from  the  conservation  of  ancient  monuments  and  the  planning 
and  laying-out  of  towns  and  streets,  to  the  statutory  qualification  of 
architects,  the  collaboration  with  and  control  by  architects  of  artists  and 
craftsmen,  the  question  of  competitions,  the  ownership  of  drawings,  and  to 
reinforced  concrete.  All  these  were  questions  not  only  of  importance  to 
architects,  but  affecting  the  health  and  happiness,  l^e  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  public,  to  whatever  country  they  might 
belong.  It  was  clear  that  on  the  proper  laving-out  and  extension  of  towns 
and  construction  of  houses  and  buildmgs  tne  sanitary  welfare  of  the  public 
depended,  as  well  as  their  convenience  and  comfort  ia  transit  and  trans- 
port, and  also  their  happiness  by  the  pleasure  that  beautiful  and  artistic 
structures  would  afford  to  their  aesthetic  sense.  These  papers,  contributed 
by  various  members  of  the  Congress,  were  invaluable  ;  they  all  showed 
such  care,  research,  and  thought  in  their  preparation  that  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  any  names  in  particular.  They  had  learned  much 
bom  their  foreign  friends,  and  sucn  meetings  impressed  both  on  the 
public  at  large  and  themselves  as  a  profession  the  necessity  to  consider 
architecture  not  merely  as  an  art,  nor  merely  as  a  practical  and  useful 
science.  It  must  be  looked  at  from  both  points  of  view ;  for  without  the 
artistic  element  it  was  not  architecture,  and  without  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  practical  and  scientific  questions  of  building,  rendering  it  useful  for 
its  particular  purpose,  however  beautiful  it  might  be  to  the  eye,  it  was  a 
failure.  The  history,  habits,  and  customs,  the  loftiuess  of  the  ideals  and 
the  civilisations  of  people  who  had  long  passed  away,  were  judged  of  most 
accurately  in  after  ages  by  the  remains  of  their  architectural  monuments 
and  buildings  which  had  outlasted  the  memory  of  those  who  erected  them. 
Hence  the  importance  of  such  questions  as  had  been  under  discussion  to 
all  great  nations  of  the  earth  if  they  would  leave  behind  them  noble 
and  enduring  records  of  their  aspirations,  endowments,  and  governments. 
The  Congress  had  also  had  the  effect  of  bringing  together  and  creating 
intimate  eu^^uaintance  and  friendship  with  many  men  of  many  countries, 
and  in  relation  to  the  widespread  feeling  of  a  universal  entente  cordiale,  it 
must  be  greatly  encouraging  to  such  a  sentiment ;  for  we  learn  by  such 
meetings  as  these  that  in  every  country,  no  matter  what  it  might  be, 
there  were  equally  thoughtful,  unselfish,  good,  clever,  and  kindly  person- 
alities ;  in  fact  we  found  them  one  and  aU  to  be  what  in  common  English 
parlance  we  should  call  "  jolly  good  fellows."  It  was  only  to  be  regretted 
that  with  so  many  various  schemes  for  our  mutual  edification  and  for  the 
entertainment  of  our  visitors  during  the  week  the  time  had  been  far 
too  short  for  them  to  see  much  of  the  interesting  old  and  historic  archi- 
tectural monuments  of  the  country.  Many  beautuul  old  country  mansions 
and  halls  would  have  been  well  worth  a  visit,  and,  of  course,  only  a  few 
of  our  castles,  cathedrals,  and  abbeys  could  possibly  be  inspected.  Stilly 
the  best  possible  had  been  done  to  show  the  most  in  the  shortest  time. 
One  thing  at  least  we  had  as  Englishmen  learned  from  our  distinguished 
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visitors,  and  that  was  how  great  a  chann  there  was  in  the  felicitous  expres- 
sion of  nice  feeUng  and  sentiment  as  conveyed  in  their  many  charming 
short  speeches.  The  British  did  not,  as  a  rule,  express  themselves  with 
ease  and  felicity  at  a  moment's  notice,  whilst  our  Continental  friends 
invariably  did  so  in  the  happiest  manner ;  nevertheless,  the  inner  feeling 
of  the  Britisher  was  no  less  warm.  He  could  only  repeat  that  it  had  been 
a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  them  to  see  their  brethren  of  other 
countries,  and  he  trusted  they  would  take  away  with  them  a  reciprocal 
feeling  of  the  sincere,  truly  cordial  sentiments  of  respect  and  esteem 
which  Englishmen  entertain  for  them,  and  he  was  sure  he  was  right  in 
saying  that  all  would  endorse  his  expression  of  these  sentiments. 

The  toast  was  enthusiastically  honoured,  and  as  each  of  the  Delegates 
successively  rose  to  respond  his  compatriots  rose  also,  and  were  warmly 
cheered  by  the  united  assembly.  The  speeches  which  follow  are  reported 
where  possible  in  the  language  of  their  utterance. 

Monsieur  J.  J.  Caluwaers,  Government  Delegate  for  Belgium. — 
Monsieur  le  Presidient,  Mesdames,  Messieurs  et  chers  Confreres :  Au  nom 
de  la  Society  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique,  au  nom  des  architectes 
et  les  dames  beiges  presents,  je  f6Ucite  la  Commission  d' organisation 
du  Congres  pour  le^  brillants  rdsultats  de  ses  travaux.  Je  ne  parlerai 
des  resolutions  votees  h,  la  suite  des  discussions  auxquelles  ont  pris  part  les 
plus  ^minents  confreres  de  tous  pays  que  pour  vous  dire  que  c'est  avec 
confiance  que  je  les  presenterai  a  mon  Gouvemment  et  que  j'insisterai 
pour  que  d!es  resolutions  soient  prises  en  s'inspirant  de  vos  deliberations. 
C'est  pour  moi  une  agreable  mission  d'exprimer  h,  Monsieur  le  President 
J.  Belcher,  au  Secretaire  W.  J.  Locke,  et  k  tous  nos  confreres  anglais 
notre  profonde  reconnaissance  pour  I'accueil  qui  nous  k  6t6  reserve,  et 
pour  les  jouissances  artistiques  qu'ils  nous  ont  procur^es.  Nous  garderons 
de  notre  s6jour  parmi  vous  un  souvenir  ineffa9able ;  nous  nous  souvien- 
drons  toujours  des  splendeurs  des  oeuvres  merveilleuses  de  Fart  archi- 
tectural anglais  que  vous  nous  avez  fait  visiter.  D'autre  confreres, 
plus  habitues  que  moi  de  parler  en  public,  vous  diront  d'une  fa^on 
plus  eloquente  les  sensations  que  nous  avons  tous  ^prouves ;  laissez- 
moi  tout  simplement  vous  dire,  mais  je  le  dis  de  tout  coeur :  Merci  k 
tous!  Nous  sommes  particulierement  reconnaissants  envers  les  dames 
anglaises,  qui  ont  bien  voulu  se  trouver  parmi  nous  pendant  nos 
seances  et  pendant  nos  excursions  et  ont  donne  a  ces  reunions  un 
vrai  caract^re  familial.  Nous  vous  quitterons  avec  regret,  mais  avec 
le  vif  d6sir  de  revenir.  Nous  nous  embarquerons  en  poussant  un  triple 
"  Hurrah  "  pour  TAngleterre. 

Monsieur  H.  Daumet,  Government  Delegate  for  France. — Mesdames, 
Messieurs  et  chers  Confreres  :  Les  architectes  congressistes  venus  k  Londres 
k  la  reunion  du  Congres  international  de  1906  ont  passe  ici  une  semaine 
memorable  ;  elle  laissera  un  profond  souvenir  k  ceux  qui  ont  eu  Theureuse 
chance  d'assister  aux  reunions  si  bien  preparees  par  nos  confreres  de 
rinstitut  royal  des  Architectes  britanniques,  et  combien  nous  devons 
en  savoir  gr6  au  President,  M.  John  Belcher,  et  ceux  qui  I'ont  second^, 
k  M.  Locke,  secretaire  du  comite  d'organisation,  qui,  avec  un  zele  inlas- 
sable,  a  contribu6  k  donner  a  notre  s^jour  k  Londres  un  charme  parti- 
culier.  Quelle  belle  s6ance  que  celle  d'inausuration  dans  cette  salle 
cel^bre  de  Guildhall  !  Quel  brillant  accueil  au  Mansion  House,  au  palais 
des  Academies,  et  quelles  excursions  que  celles  de  Hatfield  et  du  palais 
Windsor,  le  grandiose  et  pittoresque  ensemble,  oil,  depuis  des  siecles, 
s'accumulent  les  beaut^s  de  notre  art  et  les  oeuvres  des  maitres  de  la 
peinture  !  Quel  lieu  magnifique  dominant  un  paysage  riant,  enchanteur  ! 
Et  ces  villes  d'Universites  oii  des  traditions  savantes  ont  prepare  les 
lumieres  des  lettres  et  des  sciences !  Quelle  quantity  d'edifices  carao- 
teristiques  par  leur  architecture !  On  reste  charm^  de  la  variety  des 
aspects  de  ces  salles  somptueusement  construites,  de  la  poesie  des  pares. 
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avec  ces  arbres  plusieurs  fois  centenaires  qui  ont  abrit^  tant  d'illustrations 
de  ce  beau  pays.  II  est  impossible  d' analyser  toutes  nos  impressions 
sans  louer  ceux  qui  les  ont  fait  naitre,  les  fondateurs  des  colleges 
d'Oxfoid  et  de  Cambridge.  II  reste  au  president  des  Congres  inter- 
nationaux   k   remercier  de   tout  coeur  une  nation  amie,  comme  nous 

Senetree  d'emulation  pour  la  grandeur  de  la  civilisation,  Texaltation 
es  arts,  les  progres  de  celui  que  nous  pratiquons,  Farchitecture ! 
Messieurs,  je  me  permets  de  porter  un  toast  k  I'^temelle  concorde 
et  amiti6  des  artistes,  aux  arcbitectes  que  repr6sentent  nos  d616gues,  en 
la  faisant  remonter  au  Roi,  aux  augustes  princes  et  princesses  de  sa 
famille,  aux  protecteurs  de  notre  art,  qu'ils  ont  bien  voulu  honorer  en 
acceptant  de  patronner  la  reunion  internationale  qui  se  clot  ce  soir  dans 
des  agapes  confratemelles. 

M.  Boker,  representing  Russia,  speaking  in  English,  said  that,  on 
behalf  of  the  Russian  members  of  the  conference,  which  had  been 
brought  that  day  to  so  successful  a  termination,  he  begged  to  ofier 
their  most  hearty  thanks  for  the  warmth  and  cordiaUty  of  the  recep- 
tion which  had  been  accorded  them  in  England,  the  memory  of  which 
would  never  fade  from  their  mind.  They  would  have  much  pleasure  in 
telling  their  friends  in  Russia  of  the  kindness  that  they  had  met  with  in 
England,  and  of  the  magnificent  productions  of  architectural  art,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  which  they  had  had  the  pleasure  of  admiring.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  find  words  elo<juent  enough  to  express  the  grati- 
tude they  felt,  but  he  trusted  that  their  thanks  might  make  up  by  their 
depth  and  sincerity  what  they  lacked  in  eloquence  of  expression.  He 
was  sure  he  was  rightly  interpreting  the  feeUng  of  the  Russian  members 
of  the  Congress  in  proposing  the  very  good  health  of  their  kind  and 
hospitable  English  fnends. 

M.  Gustav  Wickman,  Government  Delegate  for  Sweden,  and  Mr.  Chujo, 
Government  Delegate  for  Japan,  both  replied  in  English,  and  eicpressed 
their  thanks  for  the  hospitaUty  of  the  welcome  they  had  received. 

Speeches  in  acknowled^ent  of  the  toast  were  also  deUvered  by  the 
following  Delegates,  either  m  French  or  in  the  language  of  their  respective 
countries :  Professor  Otto  Wagner  (Austria),  M.  Etatsraad  Vilhelm 
Dahlerup  (Denmark),  M.  J.  T.  Cujrpers  (Holland),  Dr.  Ing.  H.  J.  Stiibben 
(Germany),  M.  J.  Berczik  (Hungary),  Signor  Cannizzaro  (Italy),  Senhor 
Ventura  Terra  (Portugal),  Senor  Fernando  Arbos  y  Tremanti  (Spain). 

Mr.  G.  Oakley  Totten,  Government  Delegate  for  the  United  States, 
said  that,  on  behalf  of  the  Delegates  of  the  United  States,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  section  of  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  the 
American  architects  present,  he  desired  to  eiqpress  to  their  cousins  of 
Great  Britain  their  sincere  appreciation  and  thanks  for  all  the  cour- 
tesies which  had  been  so  graciously  and  cordially  extended  to  them. 
The  debt  America  owed  their  mother-country,  from  whom  they  had 
inherited  their  customs,  hterature,  laws,  and  the  language  which  they 
were  said  to  speak  indifferently  well,  was  almost  beyond  measure.  It 
was  to  her,  too,  they  owed  the  best  they  had  in  art,  that  which  came  to 
them  by  inheritance  at  the  time  of  George  III. — which  the  English  called 
colonial — ^which  the  Americans  called  their  own.  For  the  inspiration  of 
their  monuments  they  must  ever  turn  to  the  glories  of  Athens  and  the 
splendour  of  Rome ;  but  for  the  inspiration  of  that  which  was  most 
near  and  dear  to  their  hearts,  the  home,  they  must  look  to  good  old 
England,  the  creator  and  builder  of  the  home.  There  had  ever  been  a 
kindliness  between  the  two  nations  :  with  kindliness  would  come  interest, 
with  intecest  knowledge.  Kindliness,  interest,  knowledge — these  were 
the  strandfl  which  would  form  the  cord  of  union  that  might  ever  bind 
them  closer  and  closer  together.  The  next  Congress  was  to  be  held 
in  Vienna.  On  behalf  of  his  countrymen  he  had  the  honour  to  extend  to 
them  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  invitation  to  hold  the  following  one  in 
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America.  In  extending  this  invitation  he  begged  to  assure  them  that  they 
would  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  make  the  meeting  equal  to  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  an  even  greater  success  than  the  great  (ingress  just  closing. 

Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  said  he  had 
to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  its 
President."  He,  the  representative  of  the  youngest  nation,  had  been 
selected  to  lay  this  tribute  of  homage  at  their  feet  in  the  country  to  which 
they  looked  for  representative  government.  It  had  been  said  in  his 
country  that  they  snould  have  a  national  art,  and  the  feeling  had  grown 
that  they  should  express  themselves  in  their  own  way ;  but  wmle  they  had 
no  apologies  to  make  for  what  they  had  done,  humble  as  might  be  their 
own  opinion  of  it,  they  thought  the  time  had  not  yet  come  for  them  to 
have  an  art  of  their  own.  They  had  unusual  conditions  in  their 
practice,  and  perhaps  they  met  those  unusual  conditions  with  a  certain 
mgenuity,  but  there  was  also  a  certain  lack  of  that  quality  which  made 
a  great  art.  Americans  came  to  Europe  to  study  in  France,  Germany, 
Greece,  Italy — to  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world.  They  might 
so  as  far  as  Japan  for  inspiration  in  that  personal  art  which  was  so 
beautiful.  Seventy-two  years  aeo  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects was  founded :  the  time  tiierefore  approximated  to  their  time  as 
understood  in  a  little  story  that  he  would  venture  to  tell.  One  of 
their  landscape  artists,  Mr.  Armstead,  having  planned  a  great  estate, 
visited  the  owner,  who  said  to  him :  "  Mr.  Aimstead,  this  is  a  beautiful 
thins  you  have  done,  but  there  is  one  defect  in  it.  That  knoll  over  there 
is  a  uttle  barren.  What  would  you  do  with  it  ?  "  Mr.  Armstead's  reply 
was  :  "  I  would  plant  it  with  oaks."  "  But,"  said  the  owner,  "  that  is  a 
matter  of  sixty  years."  Said  Mr.  Armstead  :  "  I  was  looking  sixty  years 
ahead."  It  was  that  sentiment  which  inspired  them.  They  were  looking 
sixty  years  ahead.  Those  who  foimded  the  Institute  were  looking  sixty 
years  ahead,  and  could  they  see  them  that  night — in  all  the  glory  of  that 
assembly,  with  all  Europe  represented  there  ;  and  see  some  of  the  finest 
men  of  the  Continent  and  elsewhere  who  had  come  to  do  honour  to  their 
profession — he  thought  their  pleasure  would  be  very  great.  An  eminent 
Archbishop  once  said  :  "  There  is  a  time  when  the  truth  should  be  told  : 
let  us  praise  ourselves."  He  (the  speaker)  had  come  to  praise  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  ventured  to  hope  that  the  Institute 
would  go  forward  in  the  ^great  work  it  had  started.  They  had  laid  the 
foundations  in  America  at  least  of  that  tradition  of  practice  which  made 
for  equity  between  man  and  man.  Upon  the  Statute  of  the  Practice  and 
Charges  of  American  Architects  had  appeared  for  twenty-five  years  the 
scale  adopted  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  that 
American  architects  had  followed.  To  the  Institute  they  looked,  and  he 
begged  them  to  go  forward  in  their  great  work — work  oi  which  they  had 
seen  ample  evidence  in  England.  Might  the  future  bear  out  the  promise 
of  the  past ! 

Mr.  Belcher,  responding  to  the  toast,  thanked  the  assembly  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute.  The  kind  words,  he  said,  spoken  by  Mr.  Cass 
Gilbert  and  the  way  in  which  he  had  referred  to  the  Institute,  as  well 
as  the  like  references  of  so  many  of  the  Delegates  who  had  spoken 
that  evening,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  thank  them  very 
sincerely  for  the  expression  of  their  goodwill.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
Institute  to  know  that  the  Congress  had  been  successful,  and  that  all  had 
derived  some  pleasure  by  their  visit  to  London.  This  was  mainly  due  to 
the  admirable  work  of  the  Secretary  and  to  the  unremitting  labours  of 
the  Staff  of  the  Institute.  As  to  the  Institute,  it  might  interest  visitors 
to  know  that  they  (the  Institute)  showed  in  a  practical  way  their  union 
with  their  brother  architects  of  every  country  by  nominating  as  a 
recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal — which  the  King  annually  bestows— 
an  architect  of  eminence,  or  one  who  had  furthered  the  art,  irrespective  of 
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nationality.  They  also  showed  their  close  relation  with  their  colleagues 
everywhere  in  that  they  possessed  over  sixty  honorary  corresponding 
members — men  of  eminence  in  their  respective  countries  of  whose  asso- 
ciation with  them  they  were  justly  proud.  Thus  they  recognised  that  Art 
%$  one ;  and  on  occasions  like  the  present  were  they  not  made  to  feel 
that  artists  were  also  one  ?  They  might  speak  different  languages,  but 
architecture  was  a  language  which  every  man  could  read  in  his  own 
tongue.  They  could  tlxerefore  claim  to  be  a  great  fraternity,  enjoying 
the  same  privileges,  possessing  the  same  treasures,  with  hearts  filled  with 
the  same  joy  and  pnde,  as  they  contemplated  the  che/s-cTauvre  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  as  they  realised  that  they  shared  these 
treasures  in  common,  they  would  unite  in  the  endeavour  to  preserve  them 
for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  He  wished  to  thank  the  members  on  his  own 
behalf  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  that  had  been  extended  to  him 
during  the  Congress,  and  for  all  the  kind  things  which  had  been  said  of  him. 
It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  him  to  preside  on  this  memorable  occasion, 
and  to  find  himself  surrounded  by  such  distinguished  Delegates  and  brother 
architects.  It  was  an  honour  of  which  he  should  cherish  3ie  memory.  He 
could  truly  say  in  conclusion  on  behalf  of  every  British  architect,  whether 
members  of  the  Institute,  of  its  Allied  Societies  or  others,  that  their  hearts 
had  gone  out  to  their  colleagues.  The  ties  of  brotherhood  had  been 
strengthened  by  their  visit,  and  though  they  now  had  to  part  they  were 
constrained  to  say  Au  revotr,  d  bienidt  I 
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PAPEBS  AND  REPORTS;  DISCUSSIONS;  RESOLUTIONS. 


Subject  I. 

THE  EXECUTION  OF  IMPORTANT  GOVERNMENT  AND 
MUNICIPAL  ARCHITECTURAL  WORK  BY  SALARIED 
OFFICIALS. 

Tuesday,  \7th  JvHy. — Institute  Meeting  Room. 

Chairmen',  SeRor  £.  M.  Bepull^s  j  Vargas  (Spain) ;     Mr.  John  Slater  (England). 
Hon,  Secretaries :  Herr  Hans  Peschl  (Aastria) ;  Mr.  Harbottle  Beed  (England). 

(1)  By  Otto  Wagner,  Imperial  and  Royal  Superintendent  of  Works, 
Vienna ;  Professor  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Plastic 
Arts. 

(On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Austrian  Architects.) 

"  AusfUhrung  wichtiger  Regierunga-  und  stddtischer  Bauten  du/rch 
heaoldete  Beamte." 

Es  empfiehlt  sich,  vorerst  die  Begriffe  Architekt  und  dessen  Werde- 
gang  moglichst  klar  zu  stellen,  da  alle  Meinimgsdifierenzen  in  der  mehr 
oder  minder  richtigen  AulEassung  dieser  BesrifEe  wurzeln. 

Was  den  Werdegang  des  Architekten  betrifft,  so  ist  in  Betracht  zu 
Ziehen,  dass  kiinstlerische  Fahigkeiten,  also  manuelle  Fertigkeit,  Phan- 
tasie,  Geschmack,  Individualidat  und  eine  gewisse  Findigkeit  Dinge  sind, 
welche  der  Architekt  als  Kiinstler  besitzen  muss,  welche  aber  nicht  erlemt 
werden  konnen.  Dem  entgegen  sind  humanistisches,  bautechnisches  und 
konstruktives  Wissen,  Fahigkeiten,  welche  der  Architekt  besitzen  soil, 
diese  aber  sind  zu  erlemen. 

Das  vom  Architekten  aufzimehmende  wissenschafthche  Material  hat 
sehr  grosse  Dimensionen  erreicht,  so  dass  es  in  Teile  zerlegt,  also  in  Fach- 
wissenschaften  aufgelost  werden  musste.  Schon  aus  diesem  Grunde  ist 
es  dem  werdenden  Architekten  nicht  mogUch,  sich  die  voile  Kenntnis 
dieser  Spezialfacher  anzueignen ;  ist  doch  die  verfiigbare  Zeit  imd  die 
geistige  Aufnahmsfahigkeit  des  Individuums  eine  begrenzte. 

Da  der  Architekt  wahrend  seiner  gesamten  Schafienszeit,  das  heute 
sogar  literarisch  sehr  ausgedehnte  Gebiet  der  Eunst  in  erster  Linie  pflegen 
wird,  aber  gleichzeitig  von  alien  technischen  Neuerungen  Kenntnis  haben 
soli,  kann  es  sich  fiir  den  Bauldinstler  nur  darum  handeln,  dass  seine 
technisch-wissenschaftliche  Bildung  soweit  reiche,  dass  er  das  Wesen  all 
dieser  Wissenschaften  und  ihre  Fortschritte  verstehe  und  dieses  Ver- 
standnis  ihn  bei  seinem  Schaffen  befahige,  die  menschhchen  Errungen- 
schaften  in  den  Dienst  der  Eunst  zu  stellen. 

Seane  technische  Bildung  muss  ihn  ferner  in  den  Stand  setzen,  die 
lichtigen  Eonstruktionen  und  die  geeigneten  MateriaUen  fik  seine  Her- 
stellongen  wahlen  zu  konnen,  ja  sein  Wissen  soil  es  ihm,  im  Vereine  mit 
seiner  angeborenen   Findigkeit   ermoghchen,    neue   Eonstruktionen   zu 
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ersinnen  oder  bestehende  soweit  abzuandem,  das8  sie  ganz  seinen  Zwecken 
entsprechen.  Hieraus  geht  hervor,  dass  Praxis  und  Erfahrung,  welche 
sich  der  Architekt  im  Jjaufe  seiner  Tatigkeit  aneignet,  auf  ausreichendem 
Wissen  basiert  sein  miissen. 

Erst  nach  reifer,  technischer  Ausbildung  ist  die  Frage  zu  losen,  ob  der 
Kandidat  des  kiinftigen  Architekten-Berofes  jene  angeborenen  Qualitaten 
besitzt,  welche  einen  Erfolg  beim  Betreten  dieser  Laufbahn  voraussetzen 
lassen. 

Es  gibt  also  im  Werdegang  des  Arcliitekten  eine  stark  markierte 
Grenze.  Diese  Grenze  liegt  wie  erwabnt  und  naturgemass  zwischen  der 
erreichten,  reifen,  technischen  Bildung  und  dem  Ubertritte  an  eine 
Akademie  fiir  bildende  Kunst. 

Die  Akademie,  respektive  die  an  einer  solchen  wirkenden  Meister 
haben  zupriifen  und  festzustellen,  ob  der  Kandidat  die  eingangs  erwahnten 
angeborenen  Eigenschaften  besitzt  oder  nicht. 

Es  ist  den  Meistem  nicht  genug  ans  Herz  zu  legen,  bei  dieser  Priifung 
die  grosste  Strenge  walten  zu  lassen,  da  das  Resultat  dieser  Priifung 
einen  grossen  Einfluss  auf  die  allgemeine  kiinstlerische  Qaalitat  des 
Standes  haben  wird  und  nur  so  jene  Rategorie  von  Scheinarchitekten, 
welche  heute  zum  Nachteile  von  Kunst  und  Kiinstlern  ihr  Wesen  treiben, 
vom  Schauplatze  verschwinden  kann. 

Jenen  Kulturstaaten,  deren  Schulen  es  jedem  absolvierten  technischen 
Hochschiiler  ermoghchen,  den  Beruf  des  Architekten  zu  ergreifen,  auch 
ohne  dass  er  die  kiinstlerische  Eignung  hiezu  besitzt,  sei  hiermit  der 
wohlmeinende  Rat  gegeben,  mit  dieser  Praxis  zu  brechen. 

Ganz  besonders  soil  noch  bemerkt  werden,  dass  es  fiir  Baukiinstler 
nur  eine  Kunstschule  geben  kann  und  diese  kann  nur  eine  Akademie 
der  bildenden  Kunst  sein ;  eine  Akademie  deshalb,  weil  Kimst  nicht 
gelehrt,  also  nicht  als  wissenschaftliches  Each  in  einen  Lehrplan  aufge- 
nommen  werden  kann  und  die  kiinstlerische  Ausbildung  nur  darin  besteht, 
dass  der  Meister  dem  Kunstjiinger  den  richtigen  Weg  zur  Vollkommen- 
heit  weist  und  ihn  durch  seine  eigene  Tatigkeit  zum  Betreten  dieses  Weges 
anregt. 

Es  ist  daher  vollig  unrichtig,  wenn  technische  Hochschulen  und  auch 
Kunstgewerbeschulen  baukiinstlerisches  Heranbilden  in  ihren  Lehrplan 
aufnehmen,  da  durch  das  ungesichtete  Schiilermaterial  bedingt  minder- 
wertige  baukiinstlerischc  Quahtaten  entstehen. 

Aus  dem  bisher  Gesagt^n  geht  hervor,  dass  der  Architekt  ein  Kiinstler 
mit  wissenschaftlicher  Bildimg  ist. 

Mit  den,  vom  Individuum  mit  Erfolg  absolvierten  technischen  Studien 
und  der  akademischen  Lehrzeit  ist  aber  der  Begrii!  Architekt  noch  immer 
nicht  erschopft.  Es  fehlen  ihm  noch  die  praktische  Betatigung  und  die 
aus  derselben  resultierende  Erfahrung. 

1st  die  Lehrzeit  des  Architekten  schon  eine  iiberaus  lange,  so  wird 
sie  durch  die  Periode,  in  welcher  er  sich  in  einem  AteUer  die  Praxis 
aneignet,  sicherhch  noch  erheblich  ausgedehnt. 

d  diesem  Abschnitte  der  Lehrzeit  eines  Architekten  (seine  Lehrzeit 
endet  erst  mit  seinem  Tode)  steht  derselbe  abermals  vor  Teilungen  seiner 
Werdebahn,  das  heisst,  Veranlagung.  Verhaltnisse  etc.  bringen  ihn 
dahin,  entweder  den  Kampf  ums  Dasein  aufzunehmen,  oder  in  den 
sicheren  Hafen  einer  Stellung  einzulaufen.  Seine  kiinstlerische  QuaUtat 
spielt  hiebei  die  Hauptrolle,  denn  je  grosser  diese  ist,  umso  leichter  wird 
er  die  verlockende  Fessel  einer  Anstellung  loit  Ausnahme  der  Lehramts- 
tatigkeit  zuriickweisen  konnen. 

Der  bisher  skizzierte  Werdegang  des  Architekten  ist  der  normale  ;  es 
soil  aber  sofort  bemerkt  werden,  dass  er  sicher  nicht  der  einzige  ist,  und 
dass  es  geniigend  Falle  geben  wird,  bei  welchen  die  angeborenen  Fahig- 
keiten  des  Architekten,  also  seine  Talente  so  gross  sind,  dass  ein  Minujs 
wissenschaftlicher  Bildung  kaum  in  Betracht  kommt. 
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Dieser  Umstand,  so  wie  der,  dass  es  eine  Talentgrenze  nach  oben  und 
unten  nicht  gibt,  ferner  die  nicht  zu  bestreitende  Tatsache,  dass  die 
ersten  Axcbitekten  der  Welt  sich  in  vielen  Fallen  dariiber  nicht  einigen 
wiirden,  wer  ist  Architekt,  wer  nicht,  geben  den  sicheren  Beweis,  dass 
der  Titel  Architekt  nicht  zu  schiitzen  ist,  iind  dass  eine  Beurteilung 
kiinstlerischer  Quahtaten  nur  durch  die  Kiinstler  selbst,  also  durch 
Gruppiening  der  Kiinstler  untereinander  moglich  ist. 

In  letzterem  Umstand  liegt  wieder  der  Beweis,  dass  Staats-  und 
Stadtverwaltungen  nicht  einmal  in  der  Lage  sind,  die  richtige  Wahl 
eines  Kiinstlers  fiir  die  Einreihung  in  ein  Amt  zu  treffen. 

Noch  ein  wichtiger  Faktor  kommt  bei  einer  solchen  Einreihung  in 
Betracht.  Der  in  ein  Amt  berufene  Architekt  wird  im  Amte  sicherlich 
nicht  die  erste  RoUe  spielen ;  seine  IndividuaUtat,  sein  Geschmack  etc. 
miissen  aich  daher  diesen  Eigenschaften  seines  oder  gar  seiner  Verge- 
setzten  imterordnen.  Die  im  Amte  zur  Ausfiihrung  gelangenden  Werke 
wiirden  also  nicht  die  Fahigkeiten,  den  Geschmack  und  die  IndividuaUtat 
des  schaffenden  Kiinstlers,  sondem  die  sicherlich  minderwertigen  seiner 
Yorgesetzten  zeigen,  und  da  solche  Vorgesetzte  in  den  meisten  Fallen 
sogar  kiinstlerische  oder  gar  technische  Laien  sind,  so  bedarf  es  kaum 
der  weiteren  Begriindung,  dass  aus  solcher  Kombination  nie  Gutes  ent- 
stehen  kann. 

Zu  erwahnen  ist  noch,  dass  die  kiinstlerischen  Eigenschaften  des  unter 
das  Amtsioch  gedriickten  Kiinstlers,  nie  die  unbedingt  notige  Entfaltung 
erhalten  konnen.  Diese  Erwagungen  bestatigen  zur  Geniige,  dass  eine 
Staats-  oder  Stadtverwaltung  nicht  in  der  Lage  ist,  erstklassige  Kiinstler 
als  besoldete  Beamte  zu  acquirieren. 

Staata-  und  Stadteverwaltungen  haben  aber  sicher  die  heilige  Ver- 
pflichtung  der  Kunstpflege,  das  heisst,  beziiglich  der  Baukunst,  die  von 
ihnen  hergestellten  Bauten  soUen  must«rgiltig  und  vorbildlich  wirken. 
Solche  Bauausfiihrungen  sind  nur  von  grossen  Kiiustlern  und  nicht  von 
kiinBtlerisch  minder  befahigten  Beamten  zu  erwarten. 

Aus  denselben  Griinden  darf  sich  auch  die  Befugnis  von  Beamten 
nur  auf  die  zweckliche,  technische  und  okonomische,  nie  aber  auf  eine 
kunstlerische  Kontrolle  von  Bauausfiihrungen  ausdehnen.  Wird  endlich 
erwogen,  dass  durch  die  Eruption,  die  auf  dem  Kunstgebiete  entstand, 
ein  heftiger  Kampf  allerorts  tobte  und  die  offentliche  Meinung  sich  heute 
dariiber  kaum  beruhigte,  daher  nicht  in  der  Lage  ist,  mit  unbeeinflusstem 
Eunstempfinden  iiber  Kunstwerke  aburteilen  zu  konnen,  so  ist  damit 
eine  so  grosse  Anzahl  von  Begriindungen  angefiihrt,  dass  uns  die  richtige 
Beantwortung  der  Frage  1  leicht  wird ;  sie  kann  nur  lauten  : 

Wichtige  Regierungs-  und  stadtische  Bauten  konnen  nur  durch 
bedeutende  Kiinstler  und  nicht  durch  besoldete  Beamte  ausgefiihrt 
werden. 

Die  bisherigen  Betrachtungen  werden  die  Losung  der  kommenden 
Fragen  wesentlich  erleichtem  und  die  jetzt  zu  beantwortende. 
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(2)  Par  Oscar  Simon. 

(Pour  la  Soci6t4  Centrale  d'Architecture  de  Belgique.) 

"  De  V execution  des  kiijlces  importanU  destines  d  Viltat  et  aux  Munidpalites 
par  dea  fonctionnaires  salaries  {agents  voyers^  efc.)." 

La  Soci6t6  Centrale  d'Architecture  de  Belgique  estime  qu'aucun 
avantage  ne  peut  r^sulter  de  Tex^cution  des  Edifices  publics  par  des  fonc- 
tionnaires salaries  (agents  voyers,  etc.), 

'Ni  pour  r administration  qui  couvre  son  agent  et  endosse  sa  respon- 
fiabilit6  civile ; 

Ni  pour  le  puUic  qui  paie  et  patit  de  Fimparfaite  ordonnance  des 
locaux  destines  k  son  usage  et  dont  trop  souvent  le  sens  esthetique  est 
p6niblement  impressionn6  par  la  vue  joumali^re  d'^difices  g6n6ralement 
d6pourvu8  de  caract^re  artistique. 

Nous  gardant  de  f aire  des  personnalit^s  ou  de  vouloir  Idser  des  interets 
priv6s  ;  n'ayant  en  vue  que  la  preponderance  de  Tart  architectural  et  pour 
but  que  le  meilleur  devenir  de  la  corporation  des  architectes  ; — considerant 
que  ceux-ci  ont  un  domaine  artistique  et  des  int^r^ts  k  d6fendre ; — qu'il  est 
abusif  que  certains  fonctionnaires  (agents  voyers,  etc.)  ofbrent  aux  parti- 
culiers  en  quite  d'autonsations  administratives  des  services  que  les 
r^glements  interdisent,  constituant  une  concurrence  illicite,  hautement 
prljudiciable  aux  architectes  libres  vivant  uniquement  de  leur  art  pro- 
tessionnel ; 

Souhaitant  qu'une  action  plus  6nergique  des  architectes  tende  k  obtenir 
des  pouvoirs  l^gislatifs : 

V\  La  mise  en  harmonic  avec  les  besoins  modemes  de  la  vie  du  taux 
des  tanfs  surann^s  imposes  encore  aux  architectes. 

(Donner  une  consecration  juridique  a  ce  principe :  "  A  un  talent  plus 
grand  doivent  ttre  aUribues  des  honoraires  vlus  clevis y) 

2\  La  cessation  de  I'envahissement  au  domaine  architectural  par  des 
personnes  ne  pratiquant  pas  exclusivement  la  profession  d'architecte. 

d\  La  revision  des  lois  du  batiment,  ]k  ou  le  texte,  ou  P interpretation 
^i  en  est  faite,  attribue  k  Tarchitecte  des  obligations  et  des  responsabilit^s 
mcompatibles  avec  sa  mission  d'artiste  et  disproportionnees  avec  les 
honoraires  qui  s'y  rattachent. 

{Appliquer  juridiquement  d  Farchitecte  et  a  Pentrepreneur  le  principe 
de  droit  commun :  ^'  Aun  profit  plus  grand  doit  correspondre  une  respon- 
sabilite  plus  (tendue,^^) 

4^.  La  Soci6te  Centrale  d'Architecture  de  Belgique,  persuadie  que  dans 
un  cadre  meme  modeste  le  concours  de  I'architecte  aura  encore  pour 
'effet  de  faire  ex6cuter  les  travaux,  dans  des  conditions  de  pnx,  de  dur^e 
et  d'am6nagement  avantageux,  sans  exclure  un  cachet  artistique  qu'il  y  a 
toujours  lieu  de  rechercher,  est  d'avis  que  s'il  est  essentiel  que  I'execution 
des  Edifices  publics  soit  confine  k  des  architectes  prives,  il  faut  ardemment 
souhaiter  voir  confier  exclusivement  aux  professionnels  de  I'art  archi- 
tectural tous  les  travauxy  quelle  qu^en  soil  ^importance,  de  construction 
et  d'am^nagement  de  batiments  k  usage  du  public. 

II  y  a  1^  des  considerations  d'interits  corporatif,  economique,  6ducatif 
et  artistique,  auxquelles  les  mandataires  publics  ne  peuvent  rester  in- 
difEerents. 

Cest  la  consecration  normale  de  I'enseignement  *public  artistique^ 
un    encouragement   prof essionnel   et   une   reconnaissance   officielle    des 
droits  et  des  prerogatives  qui  sont  le^timement  dus  k  notre  corporation. 
Mu  par  im  sentiment  de  solidante  corporative^  le  Septieme  Congres 
International  des  Architectes  rCuni  a  Londres  en  1906, 

Voulant  affirmer  de  tout  son  pouvoir  les  revendications  et  les  justes 
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aspiiatioDs  des  architectes,  en  vue  de  ramelioration  des  conditions  6cono- 
miques  de  leur  existence, 

i^met  le  voeu : 

Qu'a  ravenir  les  administrations  gouvemementales,  departementales 
ou  provinciales,  municipales  ou  communales,  de  meme  que  les  adminis- 
tiaUons  de  bienfaisance  qui  en  ressortissent,  chargent  des  pro  jets  de 
travaox  ou  d'6difices  k  ex^cuter  dans  leur  juridiction  des  arcnitectes 
professionnek  k  designer  par  voie  de  concours  publics  ou  restreints,  ou 
dont  les  aptitudes  sp&nales  ou  la  notori6t6  sont  incontestables  ; 

Qu'une  interdiction  radicale  mette  fin  k  Tingdrance  des  agents  salaries 
par  les  administrations  publiques,  dans  I'obtention  par  les  particuUers 
d'autorisations  k  accorder  par  les  pouvoirs  publics  ; 

Que  dans  la  mesure  de  leur  influence  dans  les  assemblies  legislatives 
nos  mandataires  veuillent  prendre  Tinitiative  de  reformer  les  lois  en  vigueur, 
]k  oii  les  obligations  et  les  responsabilites  impos6es  k  I'architecte  sont 
incompatibles  avec  sa  mission  d'artiste  et  disproportionn^es  avec  les 
Emoluments  qui  s'y  rattachent. 


(3)  Par  Gaston  Tk£lat  (Paris). 

"  De  Vexecution  des  edifices  importanta  destines  h  VStat  et  aux  Afunicipcdites 
par  des  fonctionnaires  salaries  {agents  voyers,  etc,)  J* 

Les  termes,  dans  lesquels  cette  premiere  question  se  pose,  attirent  im- 
m^atement  la  pensee  sur  deux  points  de  vue  essentiels :  d'une  part, 
rid'al  que  les  agents  en  question  auraient  a  consid^rer,  pour  assurer  une 
direction  judicieuse  de  leurs  capacity  k  la  conception  et  k  Texeculion 
des  edifices  publics,  tout  en  restant  d'accord  avec  les  besoins  des  collec- 
tivites,  nationale  ou  municipale ;  d'autre  part,  le  caract^re  special  aux 
cSrebralions  d^architectes,  quand  ils  ont  k  aborder  la  complexity  des  services 
qu'ils  ont  k  rendre  en  pareil  cas.  Le  titre  d'arcbitecte,  en  effet,  s'imposait 
id  pour  caract^riser  la  fonction  et  la  d^nommer  comme  il  convient. 

Ce  d^but  entraine  une  pens6e  primordiale.  Son  id^al  une  lois  deter- 
mine, Tartiste  se  trouve  dans  la  n^cessite  de  montrer  ipso  facto  toutes 
les  aptitudes  que  Texecution  pent  bien  susciter.  Ges  aptitudes  sont  les 
memes,  qu'il  s'agisse  de  I'^tat  ou  qu'il  s'a^sse  des  mimicipalites.  Dans  les 
deux  cas,  ce  sont  des  services  collectifs  qui  demandent  les  mSmes  capacit^s 
et  les  m^mes  aptitudes.  Us  exigent  toujours  ime  etude  prealable  de  la 
localite  prise  dans  son  ensemble. 

Et  cette  etude  s'applique  k  la  generalite  des  emplacements  qui  reperent 
la  circulation  ;  elle  se  poursuit  en  tenant  le  double  compte  des  dispositions 
existantes  et  des  previsions  que  I'edification  projetee  entrainerait.  C'est 
]k  une  source  de  meditations  abondantes,  presentant  un  interet  conside- 
rable, n  s'en  suit  done  une  extension  de  pensees,  ou  les  dispositifs  k  envi- 
sager  lencontreraient  une  orientation  qui  accroitrait  encore  I'ampleur  des 
amenagements  de  detail,  dans  la  mesure  ou  I'etude  pourrait  etre  poussee. 

Le  plan  m^me  de  I'edifice  se  trouve  done  subordonne  partiellement 
a  Tensemble  de  la  localite,  dont  I'etude  sera  du  moins  amorcee,  d^s  les 
premieres  esquisses.  On  voit  des  lors  ce  que  devrait  etre  I'influence 
des  localites  sur  la  disposition  des  services  et  des  galeries  de  circulation, 
leur  permettant  de  communi^uer  entre  eux.  A  son  debut,  Tetude  est  une 
emanation  des  comprehensions  d'ensemble.  Peut-etre  meme,  celles-ci 
doivent-elles  etre  considerees  comme  servant  toujours  de  base  k  la  recherche 
du  parti.  Apr^s  semblable  elaboration,  sans  negliger,  bien  entendu, 
la  dominance  revenant  toujours  aux  services  principaux,  il  serait  enfin 
loisible  d'aborder  les  amenagements  de  detail. 

Toutefois  il  ne  faudrait  jamais  oublier  que  oeux-ci  constituent  une 
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etude  compI6mentaire  en  vue  d'une  realisation  toujours  en  rapport  avcc 
les  n6cessit6s  sociales. 

A  Tappiii  de  ce  qui  precede,  on  serait  conduit,  malgre  soi,  a  signaler 
des  exemples.  Mais  its  seraient  vraisemblablement  emprunt^s  aux 
agglomerations,  avec  lesquelles  nous  sommes  en  affinite  plus  particuliere. 
Et  il  semble  que,  dans  une  reunion  intemationale  comme  celle  qui  sert 
de  mobile  aux  id^es  emises,  il  y  ait  avantage  k  se  garder  de  tout  exclusivisme 
d'application  nationale,  pour  s'attacher  de  preference  aux  id^es  et  aux 
souvenirs  que  Ton  pourrait  susciter  dans  les  esprits  des  collogues,  suivant 
leurs  di£E6rents  pays  d'origine.  Nous  nous  en  tiendrons  consequemment 
a  I'expose  de  notre  pensee,  avec  I'espoir  qu'elle  6voquera,  chez  les  per- 
sonnes  ayant  bien  voulu  nous  suivre,  des  rappels  de  memoire  qui  soient 
de  nature  a  controler  ce  que  ces  lignes  avancent. 

EUes  se  sont  attaches  surtout  jusqu'ici  aux  prodromes  des  etudes 
relatives  au  j)artt  de  plan.  Si  Ton  passe  maintenant  au  parti  ptasti- 
que,  on  a  devant  soi  I'ambiance  visuelle,  dont  la  reconnaissance  impose 
une  certaine  analyse.  Tons  les  elements  qui  s'offrent  k  I'oeil,  qui  se 
laissent  percevoir  des  differents  points  de  vue,  peuvent  devenir  des 
sources  de  beaute  qui  soient  de  nature  k  inspirer  Fesprit  de  la 
silhouette  qu'il  faut  determiner.  Pour  le  motif  plastique  presente  par 
redifice,  la  silhouette  est  la  ligne  d'enveloppement  ou  se  resume  notre 
sentiment  par  rapport  a  I'ambiance  que  nous  envisageons.  Et  cela 
montre  bien  la  portee  que  de  telles  conditions  initiatrices  pourraient 
assigner  k  cette  silhouette.  On  ne  saurait  oubUer  que  les  edifices  publics 
doivent  r6pondre  k  des  exigences  de  beaute.  Les  peuples  y  deviennent  de 
jour  en  jour  plus  sensibles ;  on  a  done  de  moins  en  moins  le  droit  de  negliger 
la  beaiUi  puUique.  Contrairement  k  une  epoque  dont  le  souvenir  reste 
present  a  I'esprit  des  hommes  de  mon  age,  il  n'y  a  pour  ainsi  dire  plus 
d'objet  qui  n  ait  k  revetir  un  caract^re  plastique.  La  mentalite  en  est 
k  prendre  un  tour  different  qui  excede  la  satisfaction  du  bien  ^tre  materiel, 
auquel  I'industrie  du  siecle  precedent  avait  du  s'attacher  exclusive- 
ment.  Aujourd'hui  que  la  solution  des  besoins  immediats  pent  etre  con- 
sideree  comme  generalement  assuree  k  tons  les  echelons  qu'elle  comporte, 
une  societe,  plus  eduquee  dans  sa  masse,  demande  k  Part  public  des 
joies  et  des  contentements  imprevus  jusqu'ici.  Des  aspirations  nouvelles 
s'ensuivent.  Elles  veulent  que  la  beaute  soit  mise  k  la  portee  du  grand 
public,  alors  qu'une  elite  etait  seule  autrefois  k  en  redamer  les  faveurs. 

Mais  il  convient  sans  doute  de  serrer  un  peu  plus  le  sujet.  Grace 
aux  esquisses  d'ensemble,  les  partis  finissent  par  s'arreter  d'eux-mSmes. 
lis  comprennent :  1^,  relativement  aux  dispositifs  du  plan,  I'examen  de 
toutes  les  conditions  d'arrangement  et  de  commodite  des  services ; 
2°,  au  point  de  vue  plastique,  la  silhouette  de  I'edifice  qui  presente  un 
inter^t  capital  en  fait  de  beaute.  On  en  arrive  enfin  k  pousser  I'etude 
des  diSerents  amenagements  figures  en  plan.  Et  le  travail  se  poursuit, 
sans  jamais  negliger  les  caracteres  plastiques  du  relief  monumental  qui 
vient  affirmer  I'art  en  architecture. 

Cette  suite  d*etudes  prendrait  autant  d'etendue  que  les  loisirs  dis- 
ponibles  pourraient  le  permettre.  Elles  ont  pour  objectif :  I'unite  et 
I'ampleur  menagees  k  la  disposition  des  services  dans  I'edifice ;  la  beauts 
et  la  richesse  sous  lesquelles  il  se  presente  aux  regards.  Tout  cela  com- 
porte une  elaboration  d  autant  plus  genereuse  et  d'autant  plus  etendue  que 
le  temperament  de  I'homme  repond  k  un  ideal  plus  personnel.  L'artiste 
s'attache  alors  k  la  maestria  de  tenue  dans  le  plan,  k  I'ordonnance  eioquente 
de  la  matiere,  sous  tons  les  aspects  ou  Ton  pent  en  juger  et  que  les  divisions 
de  I'atmosphere  permettent  de  reahser. 

Voil^  ce  que  nous  etions  conduits  k  rappeler  k  propos  de  Toeuvre 
architecturale,  lorsqu'elle  prend  le  caractere  d  un  edifice  public.  On  voit, 
comme  on  le  sait  de  reste,  la  variete  d'aptitudes  et  le  nombre  de  con- 
naissances  auxquelles  ses  applications    multiples   peuvent  faire   appeL 
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Ce  sent  des  elaborations  qui  mettent  en  jeu  toute  Texp^rience  acquise. 
L'evocation  scientifique  s'y  transforme  par  la  meditation  sinc^rement 
approfondie  de  tons  les  elements  que  la  composition  proprement  dite  fait 
intervenir.  Et,  lorsque  Tex^cution  est  ainsi  preparee,  Tesprit  entre  dans 
one  douce  quietude.  C'est  Ik  une  source  d'apaisement  considerable, 
que  le  genie  de  Tart  saurait  d^duire  de  la  science  apres  bien  des  tourments, 
sur  lesquels  les  lignes  prec^dentes  ont  peut-^tre  ouvert  les  yeux  quelque 
pen. 

Telles  sont  en  partie  les  pens^es  que  nous  avions  k  rappeler  ici,  k 
propos  du  premier  point  de  vue  que  la  question  soulevait  dans  notre  esprit. 
EUes  se  lient  d'une  fa^on  absolue  k  PidSal  qui  oriente  les  executions  de 
demain,  quand  il  s'agit  d'edifices  publics.  Maintenant,  voyons  done  le 
second  point  qui  se  rapporte  au  caract^re  intellectuel  k  mettre  au  service 
d'une  execution  suffisament  d6termin6e  par  ce  qui  precede. 

Comment  cr^era-t-on  ces  competences  sp^ciales  ?  Comment  s'y 
prendra-t-on  pour  eduquer  les  esprits  en  vue  de  conceptions  accomplies, 
eu  egard  aux  exigences  qu'il  est  possible  de  pressentir  pour  I'avenir  ? 
On  connait  trop  rinconv6nient  derreurs  en  pareille  circonstance.  II 
s'agit  done  avant  tout  de  ne  pas  exposer  les  int^rets  publics  k  ce  prejudice. 
Et  la  precaution  n'est  pas  k  n6gliger,  puis  qu'il  s'agit  de  travaux  en  general 
dispendieux,  dont  il  faut  subir  assez  longtemps  les  incorrections,  quand 
elles  ont  ^t^  commises.  Comment  faudrait-il  done  s'y  prendre  pour  armer 
les  esprits  de  fa9on  sp^ciale  aux  circonstances  qui  nous  preoccupent  ici  ?  II 
y  aurait  urgence  k  6viter  des  ^coles  malencontreuses  qui  sont  une  6preuvd 
redoatable  pour  les  coUectivites  de  divers  ordre,  alors  que  le  courant 
engage  de  notre  temps  voudrait  les  servir  plus  efiectivement.  En  efiet,  le 
grand  phenomene  social  de  la  democratic,  ^ui  est  bien  caract^ristique  de 
notre  age,  est  1^  pour  pousser  k  la  solution  qui  s'impose  chaque  jour 
avec  une  Anergic  nouvelle. 

Pla^ons  nous  done  sur  le  vrai  terrain  et  abordons  la  question  psycbo- 
logique  avec  une  franchise  aussi  directe  que  possible.  Nous  rencontrons 
devant  nous  I'instruction  technique  d'une  part  et  d'autre  part  I'Muca- 
tion  si  abondante  que  le  grand  lahorcUoire  de  la  socide  eUe-meme  tend 
a  developper  incessament.  A  c6t6  de  Tinstruction,  il  y  a  done  une 
education  qui  est  le  fruit  de  I'experience  et  qui  repose  sur  Vhyfothese 
en  science  et  Videal  en  art,  L'un  comme  I'autre  doivent  6tre  consider^s 
comme  des  necessit^s  par  rapport  au  service  des  besoins  contemporains. 
Cest  grace  a  une  initiation  premiere  de  la  science  que  Videal  et  Vhypo- 
these  peavent  surgir  et  assurer  la  vie  ou  les  applications  opportunes  que  les 
lendemains  reclament.  II  y  a  14  un  vaste  probl^me  de  psychologie.  Le 
passe  assorait  en  partie  la  solution,  au  moyen  de  I'apprentissage  qu'on  ne 
saurait  plus  songer,  dit-on,  k  reconstituer  aujourd'hm.  Toutefois  il  doit 
encore  servir  de  base  et  ^clairer  rop6ration  intellectuelle,  par  laquelle  il 
y  a  lieu  de  chercher  k  assouplir  les  esprits  pr^sentement.  II  n  est  pas 
douteux  que,  vu  le  degre  de  connaissances  qui  caract^risait  I'^poque 
ou  Tusage  des  apprentissages  6tait  couramment  r6pandu,  I'^ducation 
prenait  lacilement  une  importance  qu'elle  n'a  plus,  proportioneUement 
a  rinstruction  r6pandue  de  nos  jours.  Et,  si  Ton  rapproche  ce  qui  est 
de  ce  qui  existait  anterieurement,  la  proportion  est  toute  k  I'avantage 
du  passe.  Cependant  il  conviendrait  peut-Stre  de  puiser  une  le9on  dans 
la  constatation  du  rapport  all^gu^  en  ce  moment.  Alors,  rinstruction, 
toujouis  croissante,  deviendrait  precisement  motif  k  Education  sup^rieure 
des  esprits.  II  v  a  Ui  im  6quihbre  k  r^tablir.  II  s'agit  seulement  de 
retrouver,  entre  1  Education  et  I'instruction,  le  rapport  qui  existait  autrefois, 
k  Tepoque  oil  I'apprentissage  ^tait  floris^ant. 

Mais,  pour  reconqu6rir  les  bienfaits  de  I'apprentissage  et  de  cette 
education  personnelle  qu'il  entrainait,  Tidde  vient  imm6diatement  de 
developper,  k  c6t&  des  enseignements  collectifs  de  la  science,  les  travaux 
d'atdier  ou  de  laboratoire.    II  n'y  a  que  leurs  mises  en  oauvre,   qui 
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permettent  aux  peisonnalit^  de  s'accuser  par  des  solutions  oiiginales 
repondant  au  tour  individuel  des  intelligences.  Alois  des  conceptions  plus 
larges  suivraient  les  hypotheses  et  rideal  que  le  present  arnverait  k  suggerer 
k  des  cerveaux  tourment^s  des  exigences  du  lendemain. 

Les  id6es,  qui  viennent  d'etre  evoqu^,  mettent  en  Evidence  rinanite 
d'une  proposition  souvent  entendue  :  qu'il  y  aurait  trop  de  science, 
par  le  temps  qui  court.  A  quoi  bon  se  plaindre  ainsi  d'une  trop  grande 
abondance,  d'une  trop  grande  richesse  ?  Vraiment,  cela  ne  pourrait 
jamais  se  soutenir  dans  une  pens6e  s6rieusement  conduite.  Car  cette  abon- 
dance  n'est  en  r^lit6  qu'une  source  de  suggestions  plus  varices  et  appelces 
a  prendre  forme  HideoL  et  d'hypothese,  qui  pr6parent  k  Taction  du  lende- 
main comme  aux  satisfactions  de  Favenir.  On  ne  saurait  assez  r^p^ter 
que,  grace  k  ces  suggestions,  s'accuse  Futility  de  nos  efforts  ou  de  nos 
travauSc,  d'accord  avec  les  besoins  nouveaux.  Et  c'est  bien  le  cas  des 
Edifices  publics,  tels  que  TEtat  ou  les  municipalites  les  voudraient  voir. 

Nous  n'avons  encore  rien  dit  de  Phygiene  et  de  la  salubrite  que 
notre  temps  a  du  mettre  k  I'ordre  du  jour.  Nous  ne  devons  pour- 
tant  pas  nous  soustraire  k  la  question.  Les  Edifices  publics  ont,  par 
les  services  qu'ils  comprennent,  le  caractere  d'habitations  collectives. 
Et  les  solutions,  ^u'elles  r^clament,  engagent  directement  la  respon- 
sabilit^  des  techniciens  appel6s  k  donner  leur  concours.  Or,  les  arcbi- 
tectes,  charges  d'installations  de  cet  ordre,  songeront  toujours  que 
leurs  int^rets  personnels,  comme  leurs  int^rSts  professionnels,  restent 
8u];>ordonn4s  k  cet  autre  grand  interSt  de  la  collectivity  qui  a  nom :  santS 
fMiqae.  L'architecte  n'a  done  pas  le  droit  de  se  d^sint^resser  de  la 
salubrite  ambiante  de  Thomme,  qu'on  le  considere  individuellement 
ou  en  coUectivite.  Mais  ces  questions  d'hygiene  font  toujours  penser 
k  Taction  d6velopp6e  de  longue  date  par  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Car  elle 
a  toujours  6te  k  la  t§te  du  mouvement  en  fait  de  sante  publique.  A  ce 
propos  je  me  rappelle  que  ma  premiere  jeunesse  fut  nourne  des  pr6ceptes 
de  Miss  Nightingale,  et  je  ne  parle  pas  de  toutes  les  initiatives  dont 
Techo  venait,  d6ji  k  cette  epoque,  int^resser  le  continent.  Elles  visaient 
particuli^rement  les  questions  de  salubrite  appliqu^e  d'apres  Douglas 
Galton,  dans  les  grandes  habitations  collectives  repr6sent6es  par  les 
h6pitaux  ou  par  les  casemements.  .  .  .  Mais  il  ne  serait  point  permis 
aujourd'hui  de  passer  sous  silence  un  fait  plus  recent :  la  vme  de 
Londres  a  su  donner  au  monde  un  bel  exemple,  en  proc6dant  k  la 
ddmolition  de  quartiers  entiers  dont  la  d6fectuosit6  avait  et6  reconnue 
en  6gard  k  la  sante.  Le  fait  est  bien  simple :  il  s'agissait  d'6pid6mies 
regnantes.  L'insalubrit6,  une  fois  constatee,  fut  signalee  par  un  groupe 
d^autoritis  compUervtes  dans  un  amoncellement  suranne  de  batiments 
infectes  et  cons6quemment  favorables  k  la  propagation  des  Epidemics. 
En  suite  de  quoi,  des  projets  furent  concus  pour  r6pondre  aux  exigences 
actuellement  reconnues  en  fait  de  sant6,  cela  sans  oubber  Tancienne  clientele 
k  laquelle  etaient  assures  des  logements  k  bon  march6.  Et  c'est  ainsi  que 
les  sujets  du  Royaume-Uni  savent  comprendre  la  mission  que  leur  assigne 
notre  6poque  et  r6pondre  aux  exigences  de  plus  en  plus  pressantes  de  la 
8alubrit6  a  maintenir  dans  les  habitations  des  masses. 

C'est  bien  1^  une  comprehension  qui  honore  un  pays  et  qui  montre 
la  puissance  de  ses  activites. 

Je  veux  ajouter  un  mot  en  ce  qui  touche  Tentretien  d' Edifices  anciens 
repr&entant  aes  traditions  que  nous  devons  respecter.  .  .  .  Cependant, 
tout  en  apportant  dans  les  travaux  de  conservation  et  d'entretien  une 
attention  respectueuse,  il  convient  de  reconnaitre  qu'il  faudra  g6n6rale- 
ment  s'attacher  aux  exigences  modemes  d'hygiene  et  de  confort :  par 
rapport  k  Tevacuation  des  usures  de  la  vie,  k  Taeration  ou  k  la  ventilation, 
comme  aumaintiende  Tair  au  degre  de  temperature  convenable  a  Thabitant. 
Cela  pent  toujours  se  realiser  par  T^tude,  dont  le  jugement  intellectuel 
apprecie  la  mesure. 
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£t  maintenant  je  crois  que  e'en  est  assez  pour  etablir  le  cadre  des  ope- 
rations telles  qu'on  les  entrevoit  et  auxquelles  rarcbitecte  doit  faire  face, 
quand  il  s'agit  d^edifioes  importants  destines  k  I'Etat  et  aux  municipality. 

Resume. — II  en  est  temps,  ie  resume  ma  pensee.  Les  Edifices,  qu'on 
pent  avoir  k  4difier  ou  k  amenager,  r^pondent  aux  besoins  presents  ou 
d'avenii.    H  y  faut  des  connaissances  et  de  I'ezp^nence. 

L'enseignement  ne  suffit  pas  au  d^veloppement  des  aptitudes  neces- 
saires.  £lles  demandent  encore  autre  chose  qu'un  emmagasinage  de 
faits  caract^ristiques  de  I'instruction.  Celle-ci  doit  §tre  compl6tee  par 
une  Education  personnelle  de  metier.  II  convient  de  ne  pas  s'attarder 
et  d'assurer  la  simultan^ite  des  deux  operations.  L'education  intellec- 
tuelle  et  technique  comporte  un  agrandissement  notable  de  la  pensee. 
n  pent  dtre  infini ;  meme  il  n'est  pas  rare  qu'il  dure  autant  que  la 
vie.  II  y  a  Ui  comme  un  excitant  k  acqu6rir  de  nouvelles  connaissances, 
dont  le  besoin  s'accentue  en  intensity,  du  fait  des  id^es  personnelles. 
Mais,  par-dessus  tout,  c'est  la  vraie  source  des  points  de  vue  originaux 
en  opposition  avec  les  recettes  apprises. 

Dans  les  exercices  que  comportent  I'ateher,  le  laboratoire  ou  bien 
cet  autre  grand  ateHer  social  qu'est  la  nation,  I'dducation  agit  toujours 
et  donne  une  allure  particuH^re  k  I'esprit.  Alors  s'affirment  les  apti- 
tudes k  rhyvothese  et  a  Videal,  en  fait  de  science  et  en  fait  d^art.  Et  ne 
faut-il  pas  aire  qu'ils  sont  une  base  d'op6ration  pour  I'etude  et  la  solu- 
tion des  exigences  du  lendemain,  qu'elles  sont  m^me  seules  a  preparer 
les  realites  en  rapport  avec  les  besoins  nouveaux  ?  A  I'atelier  comme 
an  laboratoire,  ou  le  maitre  respecte  toujours,  quand  I'occasion  le  permet, 
le  point  de  vue  directeur  de  Televe,  cette  Education  se  fait  et  se  parf ait. 
Elle  prend  des  formes  inattendues  et  infinies,  que  les  valeurs  personnelles 
sont  senles  a  mesurer. 

Ces  aper9us  nous  conduiraient  done  k  6mettre  le  voeu  que,  en  art 
comme  en  science,  le  m^me  mode  fut  employ^  k  la  mise  au  point  intellec- 
tuelle.  Les  travaux  de  laboratoire  et  aatelier  accuseraient  la  variete 
initiatiice  des  esprits.  Mais,  en  tenant  compte  bien  entendu  de  I'ampleur 
contemporaine  de  la  science,  c'est  le  mode  d  action  individuelle,  et  carac- 
tenstique  de  I'apprentissage  au  temps  pa8s6,  qui  devrait  guider  k  present. 

De  nos  jours,  apr^s  Claude  Bernard,  apres  Pasteur — pour  ne  citer  que 
des  noms  emprunt&  k  la  nationaUt^  que  je  represente — I'art  et  la  science 
finissent  par  se  rapprocher  I'une  de  I'autre,  au  point  d'affirmer  une  parente 
plus  effective  que  jamais.  En  efiet,  du  fait  d  aptitudes  imaginatives  que 
reprisentent  ^galement  Fideal  et  Vhypothhe,  il  semblerait  qu'il  faille  tendre 
a  les  confondre,  pour  le  moins,  dans  les  aptitudes  initiatrices  qui  ouvrcnt 
un  champ  inexplor6  k  des  travaux  nouveaux.  Toujours  est-il  que  rart 
et  la  science  sont  aujourd'hui  notablement  plus  rapproch^s  qu'ils  ne 
Fetaient.  Ce  sont  deux  branches  directrices  de  I'activite  numaine,  chacune 
d'elles  n'ayant  plus  aucun  droit  k  se  d6sinteresser  de  I'autre. 

Condusian. — ^L'^tude  des  Edifices  pubUcs  soul^ve  bien  des  questions 
int^ressant  nos  societ^s.  C'est  1^  un  trait  general  de  la  mission  inherente 
a  I'architecte.  II  doit  done  suivre  son  temps  et  I'interroger  constamment 
sur  les  exigences  qu'il  pent  bien  manifester. 

La  science  et  I'art  lui  permettent  un  choix  de  solutions  6tendues. 
S'ensuivent  des  connaissances  et  une  experience  dont  les  difi^rents  modes 
signales  ici  seraient  le  developpement.  II  y  a  int^r^t  k  en  propager  la 
cotttume. 
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DISCi'SSION  ox  SUJiJECT  I. 

Mr.  G.  Oakley  Totten,  Jun.  (U.S.A.),  said  that  this  was  one  of  the 
few  subjects  of   the  Congress  of   which   it   was    possible  to  see  the 
material  effect.     A  great  many  matters  were  to  be  discussed,  that  it  would 
be  impossible   to   press   to   any   final  or  definite   conclusion.    During 
the  Congress  of  1897  at  Brussels  he  suggested,  as  one  interested  in  the 
Government  Office  at  Washington,  quite  informally,  a  subject  which  was 
similar  in  nature  to  that  under  discussion.     The  Congress  took  the  matter 
up  seriously,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  it  and  to  report  on 
wnat  they  thought  the  best  method  of  obtaining  designs  for  Govern- 
ment buildings.     The  Committee  concluded  that  competition  was  the 
best  method.     It  might  be  of  interest  to  members  of  the  Congress 
to  know  in  a  general  way  what  was  being  done  in  this  matter   in 
America.      Every  possible  method  was  being  tried,  in  every  possible 
combination.     Government  architecture  in  America  is  divided  broadly 
into  three   classes :    (1)  That  for  the  general   Government,   known  as 
Federal  architecture,  including  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  its  accessories,  all 
post-office  buildings,  the  Federal  court  buildings,  custom  houses,  mints, 
naval  and  military  academies,  army  barracks,  &c.,  buildings  owned  by 
and  for  the  use  of  the  general  Government.     (2)  State  buildings,  which 
correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the  Federal  buildings,  but  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  individual  States  ;  these  include  the  State  capitols 
and  their  accessories,  county  courts,   hospitals,  and  asylums  of  various 
sorts,  &c.    (3)  Municipal  buildings — ^buildings  owned  by  the  municipalities, 
such  as  municipal  office  buildings,  courts,  schoolhouses,  fire  departments, 
hospitals,  &c.     Speaking  first  of  city  buildings,  the  municipal  work  in 
many  of  the  large  cities  is  in  charge  of  a  city  architect.    His  work, 
however,  is  usually  confined  to  school   buildings   and   engine  houses, 
and  when  larger  municipal  buildings  are  to  be  erected  a  competition 
is  held  for  the  selection  of  the  arcfitect.    The  same  might  be  said  to 
be  true  in  regard  to  the  architectural  work  in  the  various  States.    In 
Washington  they  have  no  city  architect.     A  few  of  the  smaller  buildings  are 
designed  in  the  office  of  the  Inspector  of  Buildings.     The  major  part  of  the 
work  is  apjportioned  out  to  private  architects  of  standing,  usually  by 
direct  appomtment,  but  in  case  of  larger  buildings  by  competition.     The 
largest  general  bureau,  that  imder  the  Treasury  Department,  is  known 
as  the  Supervising  Architect's  office.     The  work  of  this  office  is  largely 
confined  to  the  designing  of  post-office  buildings  and  Federal  courts  and 
custom  houses,  but  it  abo  includes  quite  a  variety  of  other  buildings. 
The  bureau  employs  a  varyinc   number  of  draughtsmen   and   clerks, 
from  125  to  perhaps  250,  depending  on  the  work  in  hand.     Congress  this 
year  appropriated  ;g39,000,000  for  Federal  buildings,  which  would  go 
through  this  office.     It  was  in  order  to  try  to  place  this  enormous 
amount  of  work  in  the  hands  of  the  private  architects  that  the  Tarsney 
Act  was  passed.    Mr.  Totten  spoke  of  having  brought  up  the  subject, 
at  the  Brussels  Congress  in  1897,  of  the  '*  Best  Methods  of  Obtaining 
Designs  for  Government  Buildings."     The  Congress  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  matter,  and  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress :    **  It  is  desirable  that  the 
construction  of  pubhc  buildings  shall  be  confided  to  private  architects, 
chosen  by  public  or  private  competition,  or  otherwise,  and  that  the 
architects  superintend  the  erection  of  the  works,  but  under  the  direction 
of   the    Government."    This   was   after  the  passing  of   the  Act,  but 
before  any  work  was  given  out  under  it.     As  a  delegate  from  the  Govern- 
ment, recommended  by  Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Totten  had  the  honour  of  presenting  the  conclusions  of  the  Congress 
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of  1897  to  Mr.  Gage,  and  was  infonned  that  it  helped  to  influence  him 
to  put  into  effect  the  Tarsney  Act  as  proposed  and  urged  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects.  A  resum-i  was  given  of  the  work  aone  under  this 
Act ;  a  more  detailed  account,  prepared  by  Mr.  Brown,  would  be  foimd 
in  the  Brick  Builder  for  this  year.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
as  far  back  as  1875,  formulated  a  Bill  to  regulate  and  improve  the 
Federal  practice ;  modifications  were  made  to  this  until  20th  February 
1893,  when  it  became  law.  In  brief,  it  gave  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  the  power,  at  his  discretion,  to  obtain  designs  for  Federal 
buildings  by  competition,  stipulating  that  at  least  five  competitors 
should  be  selected  in  each  competition,  and  that  the  general  super- 
vision should  be  under  the  ofiice  of  the  Supervising  Architect.  This 
Act  was  passed  in  1893,  but  through  some  misunderstanding  with  Mr. 
Carlisle,  then  Secretary,  it  was  not  put  into  efPect  until  after  his  successor, 
Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  held  the  first  competition  in  August  1897.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  since  that  date  twenty-two  competitions  have  been 
held  for  buildings,  varying  in  cost  from  ;J100,000  to  ;?4,000,000.  It  is 
a  great  ^tification  to  the  profession  at  large  in  America  that  these 
competitions  have  always  been  fairly  and  imbiassedly  judged,  and  that 
in  perhaps  every  case  the  best  scheme  submitted  was  selected.  In  con* 
elusion  Mr.  Totten  request^  that  a  list  of  the  Regulations  of  the  com- 

gititions  might  be  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Congress.^      The 
ill  had  had  a  salutary  influence  upon  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipal  authorities,  and  was  bringing  about  better  results. 

Professor  Vibgil  NXgy  (Hungary)  said  he  was  a  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, and  he  felt  that  unless  a  young  architect  had  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  his  talents  after  leaving  school  much  of  his  ability  would  be 
lost.  If  the  young  designer  who  entered  an  office  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge  of  his  art  which  was  necessary  to  make  a  good 
architect,  though  he  might  become  a  superior  in  time  so  far  as  position 
was  concerned,  he  would  remain  what  he  was  as  regards  matters  of  art  and 
construction :  he  would  be  fitted  to  do  only  the  work  of  the  office.  He  agreed 
with  Herr  Wagner's  conclusion,  that  important  Government  buildings 
should  be  the  work  of  eminent  architects  onljr,  and  not  of  officials.  There  was 
a  danger  of  young  architects  entering  a  municipal  office  becoming  indifferent 
to  art.  He  agreed  that  officials  should  not  make  designs  for  public  works. 
Mr.  F.  E.  P.  Edwards  (Bradford)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
title  of  the  subject  was  just  a  little  wrong.  The  title  barred  the  way 
altogether  to  the  possibihties  of  any  good  coming  out  of  the  work  done 
by  salaried  officials  as  such.  He  understood  that  the  real  intention  and 
the  real  ground  upon  which  this  subject  was  founded  was  the  q^uestion  of 
important  municipal  and  public  worK  being  carried  out  by  engineers  and 
surveyors.  He  should  like  that  to  be  made  clear  from  the  Chair — i.e.  as 
to  whether  that  was  really  the  basis  of  the  subject  they  were  discussing 
or  not.  He  might  say  at  once  that  he  was  a  salaried  official,  but,  before 
all,  he  hoped  he  was  an  architect,  and  with  regard  to  work  done  by  official 
architects  in  this  country  as  such  he  ventured  to  think  that  a  number  of 
instances  could  be  quoted,  without  being  personal  in  the  matter,  of  most 
excellent  work  done  by  official  architects.  In  the  north,  east,  south, 
and  west  of  their  country,  and  in  the  metropolis  itself,  there  was  excellent 
work  being  done  by  official  architects,  and  therefore  he  asked  that  the 
subject  should  be  put  upon  a  little  clearer  basis.  They  all  knew  that  the 
style  of  work  and  the  style  of  design  and  plan  which  was  carried  out  by 
the  municipal  engineer  and  surveyor  with  a  staff  of  two  or  three  archi- 
tectural draughtsmen  was  not  at  all  what  was  aimed  at.  They  aimed  at 
something  very  different.  He  had  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute 
before,  asking  that  when  this  matter  was  discussed  at  the  Institute  these 

*  The  regnlations  referred  to  are  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  this  disciiBsion :  bcc 
(tage  125. 
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two  points  should  be  clearly  differentiated.  He  ventured  to  so  a  little 
further  and  to  say  that  he  tnought  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  thing 
was  the  fear  that  their  living  was  beins  taken  away  from  them.  If  the 
experience  of  a  large  body  like  the  Architectural  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  was  that  their  work  could  be  carried  out  at  less 
cost  than  by  the  usual  commission  paid  to  an  architect,  that  was  a  strong 
inducement  to  the  employer  when  making  such  an  appointment.  He 
thought  himself  that  the  whole  evil  arose  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
too  many  yoimg  fellows  taken  into  architects'  offices  as  premiumed 
pupils,  who,  after  two  or  three  or  five  years,  were  turned  loose  and  had 
to  get  their  living  somehow.  Up  north  there  were  so  many  of  these  young 
men  about  that  private  firms  who  had  architectural  work  to  be  done, 
and  who  did  not  care  about  the  artistic  side  of  such  work,  saw  that  their 
work — mills,  boiler-houses,  &c. — could  be  done  cheaper  by  employing 
these  young  men.  He  knew  numerous  instances  in  Yorkshire  where 
private  firms  employed  architects  on  the  staff;  he  did  not  know  what 
salaries  they  paid;  ne  presumed  it  was  a  living  salary,  and  it  might  be  a 
good  salary.  All  this  proceeded  from  the  fact  that  there  were  too  many 
pupih,  and  that  parents  did  not  properly  realise  the  responsibility  whick 
attached  to  them  in  putting  their  sons  into  a  profession  for  which  they 
had  not  the  slightest  aptitude.  It  was  too  late  to  reconsider  the  matter 
when  the  young  man  was  twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  the  result  was 
that  there  were  too  many  architects — good,  bad,  and  indifferent — and  they 
had  to  make  a  liwng.  He  put  that  forward  with  all  deference  for  their 
consideration,  for  he  thought  that  the  question  they  were  discussing  was 
intimately  bound  up  with  the  present  system  of  pupilage. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Weissman  (Holland)  said  he  was  once  an  official  architect, 
but  now  he  was  a  private  architect,  and  he  did  not  know  that  it  made 
much  difference  whether  a  man  was  an  official  or  a  private  architect. 
It  depended  on  the  gifts  a  man  possessed.  If  a  private  architect  had  no 
gifts,  and  if  the  official  architect  had,  then  he  should  prefer  the  official 
architect.  There  were  architects  in  Holland  who  did  not  put  a  line  on 
paper ;  their  young  pupils  did  that ;  and  he  hoped  such  practices  did  not 
prevail  in  England.  Perhaps  they  did,  but  in  any  case  they  did  elsewhere. 
Thj  fact  was,  if  a  man  had  talent  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  was 
an  official  or  a  private  architect.  They  could  not  say  in  general  that  no 
official  architect  should  carry  out  great  and  important  buildings ;  it  all 
depended  on  whether  he  had  the  capacity  to  carry  them  out. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer  (Newcastle-on-Tyne)  said  that  as  hon.  secretary 
of  an  Allied  Society  to  the  Institute  he  might  say  that  they  in  the  pro- 
vinces, at  all  events  in  England,  felt  that  the  subject  was  most  important. 
While  he  agreed  with  the  last  speaker  that  he  would  prefer  an  official 
architect  with  ability  to  a  non-official  architect  witholit  ability,  he  would 
still  more  prefer  a  non-official  with  ability  to  an  official  with  ability.  In 
many  of  our  larse  centres  we  had  non-official  architects  with  ability 
who  had  very  little  opportunity  of  carrying  out  municipal  work.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  discussion  was  limited  to  important  municipal 
buildings,  but  in  the  provinces  it  seemed  to  them  that  official  architects  and 
engineers  and  surveyors,  who  had  no  one  to  criticise  or  supervise  them, 
and  who  took  private  practice,  could  practically  pass  their  own  work  ; 
whereas  the  practising  architect  was  cnticised  and  nad  his  work  rejected 
by  the  gentlemen  in  question.  In  the  provinces  it  was  a  temptation 
to  people  wanting  to  employ  an  architect  to  go  to  the  official  architect 
to  do  their  work  when  they  knew  that  that  official  would  be  able  to  pass 
that  work.  If  the  Congress  could  do  something  to  make  it  illegal  for 
salaried  officials,  clerks  of  works,  and  sanitary  inspectors  to  practise  as 
private  architects  in  their  own  districts  it  would  do  a  sreat  deal  of  good. 
The  matter  required  serious  consideration.  They  did  not  object  to  an 
able  architect  acting  as  a  city  architect,  for  example,  but  they  objected  to 
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tke  salaried  official  competing,  in  his  private  capacity,  with  private  prac- 
titioners. That  was  wliat  they  complained  of.  As  to  its  being  cheaper  for 
a  large  municipality  or  Government  to  carry  out  work  with  a  large  stafi, 
that  might  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  in  the  provinces  it  was  not  so.  Say 
an  architect  carried*  out  a  Council  school ;  when  the  work  was  completed 
the  expense  to  the  municipality  ceased ;  whereas  a  mimicipality  keeping 
up  a  stafF  had  to  keep  that  staff  going  when  the  work  was  finished,  and 
whether  there  was  work  or  not.  Often  a  practising  architect  was  an 
expert  in  some  municipal  work,  and  the  municipal  architect  was  not  an 
exp^ert  in  that  work,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  that  the 
various  corporations  and  other  pubHc  bodies  should  be  able  to  obtain 
the  best  advice.  There  were  arciiitects  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
special  work,  and  to  put  such  special  work  into  the  hands  of  salaried 
officials  because  they  were  officials  could  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
ratepayers.  He  hoped  the  question  would  be  pressed  forward.  In  the 
provinces  the  practising  architect  was  suffering  severely,  and  increasingly 
severely,  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Fellowes  Frynne  said  the  subject  was  one  of  the  most 
important  which  could  be  brought  before  the  Congress.  It  was  a  subject 
which  touched  every  practising  architect  in  these  days,  when  there  were  so 
many  public  bodies  in  England  and  abroad.  In  England  we  suffered 
from  tne  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  Minister  of  Fme  Arts,  nor  had 
we  any  sort  of  Jury  of  Fine  Arts,  and  therefore  in  England  perhaps  more 
than  on  the  Continent — ^and  he  trusted  more  than  in  the  United  States — 
we  suffered  from  officialism.  The  matter  had  been  so  clearly  dealt  with 
in  the  three  papers  that  it  did  not  need  much  debating  to  show  how  detri- 
mental the  present  system  was.  M.  Oscar  Simon  summed  up  the  whole 
matter  when  he  said  that  there  were  two  good  reasons  against  the  giving 
of  important  municipal  architectural  work  to  salaried  officials — ^viz. 
that  it  was  neither  for  the  good  of  the  administration  nor  for  the  good 
of  the  public.  Those  two  reasons  were  very  distinct,  and  they  were 
absolutely  sound.  There  was  a  large  amoimt  of  work  which  was  ^ood, 
and  must  be  good,  coming  as  it  did  from  good  men  who  had  been  appomted 
to  official  positions,  and  who  often  had  means  of  obtaining  expert 
experience  that  could  not  easily  be  got  by  others.  At  the  same  tmie, 
as  Mr.  Plunmier  had  said,  these  officials  not  only  acted  in  their  official 
capacity,  but  were  allowed  to  take  private  work  in  addition.  They 
also  had  a  large  staff  of  clerks  who  were  paid  by  the  municipahty  by 
whom  they  were  employed ;  and,  as  had  been  said,  a  large  amount  of  the 
work  turned  out  was  done  by  salaried  clerks  and  not  by  the  architects 
themselves.  An  official  was  too  often  taken  up  by  his  official  duties. 
Think  of  the  enormous  amount  of  official  work  which  had  to  be  got  through 
before  the  official  architect  could  touch  the  artistic  side  of  the  work  of 
architecture  !  And  think  of  the  amoimt  of  time  one  gave  to  one's  designs 
when  interested  in  even  a  small  work,  let  alone  a  work  of  national  import- 
ance !  One's  whole  time  was  taken  up  in  throwing  oneself  into  the  desi^, 
and  this  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  canying-out  of  official  duties 
of  an  important  and  complex  character  in  addition.  He  would  go  even 
further.  In  large  corporations  in  England,  and  he  supposed  elsewhere — 
take  such  a  body  as  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  for  instance — 
where  a  man  had  the  power  of  criticising  and  altering  other  men's  plans, 
or  even  of  throwing  them  aside  (often  rightly  so  and  with  great  advantage) ; 
it  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  give  this  power  where  the  official  had  the 
power  also  of  taking  private  work  as  well  as  the  work  connected  with  the 
body  with  which  he  was  associated.  It  became  a  danger  to  the  whole 
profession  generally  that  it  should  be  accepted  as  the  right  thing  for 
salaried  officials,  by  right  of  their  position,  to  take  up  large  public  works 
of  national  importance.  Beyond  tiiat,  it  was  surely  bad  for  their  art  that 
the  designs  of  an  artist,  of  any  high  instinct  at  all,  might  be  pulled  about 
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and  altered  by  a  number  of  men  who,  however  willing  to  save  the  public 
purse,  were  not  in  the  least  authorities  on  art ;  and  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  officials,  however  good  their  designs  might  be  in  the  first  place,  were 
terribly  handicapped  by  the  criticisms  of  this,  that,  and  the  other  perfectly 
ignorant  man  as  to  the  artistic  ideas  in  that  design.  He  therefore  hoped 
that  the  Congress  or  that  meeting  would  not  end  without  passing  some 
definite  resolution — a  resolution  put  forward  by  that  International  Congress 
of  Architects,  and  sent  to  the  various  Governments,  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  Congress.  But,  as  had  been  said,  it  was  all  very  well  to  pass  such 
resolutions ;  they  must  go  a  little  further  and  let  it  be  known  that  these 
were  the  honest  opinions  of  men  working  for  the  highest  end — viz.  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  their  country. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  that  the  majority  of  architects  interested 
in  this  discussion  would  realise  that  the  salaried  officials  aimed  at  were 
the  engineers  and  road  surveyors  employed  throughout  the  country  by 
County  Councils  and  smaller  bodies.  If  there  happened  to  be  a  fully 
qualified  architect  at  the  head  of  afiairs  of  a  big  bureau  or  bis  central 
office  such  as  must  be  associated  with  a  large  County  Council,  and  if 
these  public  bodies  found  it  was  cheaper  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers  to 
have  such  a  bureau,  it  was  useless  for  practising  architects  to  protest 
against  such  an  arrangement,  except  of  course  to  point  out  in  this  regard 
to  such  authorities  that  it  was  scarcely  possible,  however  great  a  man's 
artistic  ability  when  he  originally  accepted  such  a  chief  official  position, 
for  him  to  retain  that  architectural  abihty  or  to  develop  it ;  it  was  bound 
to  be  deteriorated  by  the  various  clerical  and  administrative  detail  work 
of  such  an  office.  There  was  so  much  clerical  work  to  do  that  the 
original  power  as  an  architect  or  artist  must  necessarily  be  very  much 
curtailed  and  injured  by  the  process.  Even  if  the  salaried  architect  was, 
or  might  to  some  degree  be  still,  an  artist,  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  produce  such  work  as  the  man  who  was  engaged  as  an  independent 
architect,  and  who  had  produced  works  which  would  justify  a  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  authority  in  inviting  him  to  take  part  in  a  limited  com- 
petition, or  commission  him  to  do  the  work,  as  it  was  generally  more 
often  done  in  America.  What  the  Institute  desired  to  impress  upon  the 
public  was  that  it  was  not  economical  or  good  in  any  sense  or  form — quite 
apart  from  their  individual  interests  as  architects — ^for  the  ratepayers  as 
well  as  architects — that  men  trained  as  engineers  and  load  surveyors 
should — in  fact,  by  virtue  of  the  very  power  they  had  to  carry  out 
those  duties— do  the  strictly  architectural  work  such  as  they  were  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  do.  He  thought  that  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  and  the  Congress  should  in  the  most  unqualified  way 
say  that  in  the  interests  of  architecture  as  a  fine  art  and  in  the  interests 
of  the  ratepayers  it  was  a  bad  thins  for  them  to  go  on  in  this  hugger- 
mugger  way.  Everywhere  buildings  done  in  this  fashion  were  in  evidence. 
The  most  expensive  buildings  were  thus  often  erected  by  men  for  whom 
otherwise  and  personally  they  might  entertain  the  greatest  regard.  Judged, 
however,  as  architects,  they  were  not  architects  at  all ;  such  men  employed, 
and  were  obliged  to  employ,  young  men  who  had  a  certain  amount  of 
artistic  abihty,  but  who  had  no  practical  capacity,  and  had  failed  to  get 
into  practice  themselves.  They  were  artistic  ne'er-do-wells,  who  were 
employed  from  month  to  month,  being  kept  on  a  long  time  at  great  public 
expense  until  all  the  details  of  payment  &c.  were  cleared  up,  because  the 
engineer  or  the  surveyor  did  not  personally  know  anything  about  the 
matters  in  question.  The  extent  of  the  expense  was  never  known  ;  it  was 
impossible  to  know  what  the  office  and  establishment  charges  were.  These 
"  temporary  "  assistants  were  kept  on  until  the  whole  work  was  cleared 
up,  so  that  they  could  consult  with  the  quantity  surveyors  as  to  extras  and 
so  on,  whereas  when  a  private  architect  was  employed  he  was  always  avail- 
able, and  the  expense  was  curtailed.    This  question  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact^ 
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mixed  up  with  municipal  trading ;  some  public  bodies  could  manage  large 
establishments,  labour  bureaux,  &c.,  but  the  rank  and  file  could  not ;  they 
kept  on  large  staffs,  and  actually  created  work  at  the  e^ense  of  the  rate- 
payers in  onier  to  keep  the  works  department  going.  Tney  must  not,  in 
considering  the  question,  forget  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  at  the 
present  time — at  all  events  in  England,  he  did  not  know  how  it  was 
abroad — for  municipalities  to  take  on  work  which  should  more  properly 
be  done  by  private  enterprise.  He  suggested  that  the  meeting  should 
clear  up  a  little  more  defimtely  what  they  meant  by  "  salaried  officials," 
but  he  entirely  sympathised  with  what  Mr.  Weissman  had  said — if  they 
possessed  a  good  man,  wherever  they  found  him  his  personality  would 
show  itself.  But  he  would  go  further  and  sav  that  an  architect  in  an 
official  position  with  a  personality  was  obliged  to  over-concern  himself 
with  some  work  which  did  not  rightly  belong  to  an  architect  as  such,  and 
that  work  would  curtail  his  artistic  work  and  hamper  him  to  a  consider- 
able degree,  preventing  his  designing  good  architecture. 

M.  Jules  de  Berczik  (Budapest)  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
hostile  tendency  towards  architects  occup3dng  official  positions.  It  would 
be  undesirable  if,  in  discussing  the  question,  they  were  so  unfortunate 
as  to  give  currency  to  a  view  calculated  to  depreciate  the  general  artistic 
ability  and  personal  fitness  of  architects  occupying  official  positions.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  artistic  training  of  architects  occupying  official 
positions  was  the  same  as  that  of  architects  in  private  practice,  and 
seeing,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  that  artistic  ability  was  a  purely  personal 
gift,  it  would  be  scarcely  justifiable  to  deny  all  Government  and  mimicipal 
architects  the  right  to  take  part,  as  a  private  venture,  in  artistic  works. 
Nor,  indeed,  was  this  at  all  necessary  in  order  to  attain  the  object  which 
he  believed  they  all  had  in  view.  For  it  was  not  solely  on  administrative 
and  economic  grounds  that  the  construction  of  important  buildings  by 
Government  or  municipal  departments  was  to  be  objected  to.  It  was 
eminently  to  the  educational  mterest  of  the  Government  or  municipality 
that  monumental  building  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible  from  an  artistic 
standpoint,  and  should  give  expression  to  the  educational  progress  as  well 
as  to  the  artistic  education  of  the  country.  This  object  could,  however, 
only  be  attained  if  all  the  best  ability  of  the  country  were  permitted  to 
co-operate  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings.  From  this  open  competi- 
tion no  architect  possessing  formal  and  personal  fitness  should  be  excluded. 
He  would  therefore  (in  order  to  eliminate  all  personal  considerations  from 
the  question)  venture  to  propose  that  the  Congress  should  pass  the  follow- 
ing resolution — viz.  that  '*  important  municipal  and  Government  buildings 
should  not  be  constructed  by  mimicipal  or  State  administration." 

Mr.  John  Slater  (Chairman)  said  that  Mr.  Edwards  wished  the 
particular  wording  of  the  question  to  be  altered,  but  it  was  impossible,  he 
was  afraid,  to  do  so,  for  H!err  Wagner  had  submitted  it  as  printed.  But, 
as  had  been  said,  it  was  the  principle  they  were  fighting  for,  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  deny  that  in  some,  perhaps  in  many  cases  the  municipal 
architect  was  a  man  of  knowledge  and  training  and  competent  to  carry 
out  architectural  work  ;  but  it  was  folly — ^and  Herr  Wagner  had  brought 
that  out  very  clearly  in  his  paper — to  think  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances an  official  architect  could  possibly  have  the  time  at  his  disposal 
for  dealing  with  large  municipal  buildings,  which  rec^uired  an  amount  of 
thought  and  consideration  in  planning  and  arrangm^  which  his  other 
duties  made  it  impossible  for  mm  to  give.  It  was  with  that  view  that 
they  were  promulgating  this  question  now,  and  he  certainly  agreed  with 
Mr.  Prynne  when  ne  said  that  they  ou^ht  to  endeavour  to  get  an  actual 
resolution  passed  and  carried  which  might  have  weight  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  in  all  the  countries  represented  at  the  Congress.  He  called 
upon  M.  Poupinel  to  propose,  and  Mr.  Plummer  to  second,  such  a 
resolution. 
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M.  PoupiNBL  then  proposed  the  foUowin^  lesolution : — "  That,  in  the 
future,  in  the  interests  of  administrative  bodies  and  the  public,  and  in  the 
higher  interests  of  the  art  of  architecture,  public  bodies,  whether  Govern- 
ment, provincial,  or  municipal,  should  entrust  architectural  works  only  to 
professional  arch  tects  who  may  have  special  aptitude  for  the  particular  work 
or  may  have  a  renown  which  is  incontestable,  and  that  they  should  put  an 
end  to  the  employment  of  their  own  salaried  officials  in  private  works." 

Mr.  ToTTEN  said  that  the  subject  under  discussion  was  not  put  forward 
at  the  Brussels  Congress,  in  1897,  as  an  official  subject,  but  he  presented 
it  personally  on  behalf  of  his  Government,  and  the  conclusions  adopted  at 
that  Congress,  it  seemed  to  him,  were  quite  appUcable  to,  and  exactly 
followed,  the  lines  of  Herr  Wagner's  resolutions,  and  in  accordance  with 
what  they  should  adopt  that  day.  He  suggested  that  the  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Con^ss  of  1897  be  accepted  as  uie  sense  of  the  present  meeting. 
The  resolution  was  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  erection  of  pubUc  buildings 
should  be  confided  to  private  architects  chosen  by  public  or  private  com- 
petition or  otherwise,  and  that  the  architects  supermtending  the  erection 
of  the  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Slater  asked  if  Mr.  Totten  could  accept  M.  Poupinel's  resolution. 

Mr.  Totten  said  not  altogether.    The  two  might  be  combined. 

Mr.  Plummer  seconded  M.  Poupinel's  resolution.  He  said  they  were 
agreed  as  to  the  character  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Adam8  suggested  that  the  last  line  would  be  better  as  an  expression 
of  opinion.  The  part  as  to  officials  engaging  in  private  practice  would 
come  rather  badly  in  connection  with  the  previous  part.  They  were  all 
agreed  about  it,  but  he  thought  it  would  be  better  put  separately. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Riley  said  they  were  not  all  agreed  about  it  by  any  means. 
They  wanted  to  hear  what  it  meant. 

A  speaker  said  that  in  that  case  it  would  be  better  to  put  the  latter 
part  separately.     It  would  only  come  as  an  expression  of  opinion. 

M.  Poupinel  agreed  to  separate  the  resolution  as  proposed,  ending 
the  first  resolution  at  the  word  ''  incontestable." 

Mr.  Prynne  said  the  resolution  was  not  quite  happy  yet.  He  thought 
they  might  accept  as  an  addition  "  by  competition  or  otherwise,"  for  they 
did  not  want  to  shut  out  the  genius  who  might  not  be  known  and  men  who 
were  really  clever,  otherwise  men  would  not  come  forward  at  all. 

Mr.  EiLEY  moved  that  the  words  "  by  quaUfied  architects  "  be  in- 
serted. 

Herr  Bodo  Ebhardt  (Berlin)  said  that  Germans  had  had  long  wars 
on  this  subject.  It  was  found  impossible  to  say  that  an  official  architect 
could  not  have  genius  because  he  was  an  official,  and  they  had  agreed  that 
a  competition  should  be  the  way  to  find  the  man  to  plan  a  work,  and  that 
all  bis  works  should  be  submitted  to  competition  among  architects 
generally. 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  he  would  be  disposed  to  accept  that  if  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  but  he  should  Hke  it  made  quite  plain  that  officials 
should  not  be  excluded.  He  did  not  know  what  the  official  had  done  to 
be  treated  in  the  way  proposed.  The  official  was  what  he  was  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  was  there  in  that  way  as  was  any  architect  in  the  same 
circumstances  in  the  position  he  occupied.  He  begged  the  Congress 
not  to  come  irrationally  to  the  conclusion  that  because  a  man  was  an 
official  he  should  be  excluded  from  the  proper  discharge  of  his  work.  He 
moved  that  the  resolution  should  not  exclude  the  qualified  official. 

Mr.  Leverton  seconded. 

M.  Poupinel  said  that  his  resolution  did  not  exclude  the  official  if 
Mr.  Prynne's  addition  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Riley  said  that  if  that  were  so  he  would  accept  it. 

Mr.  Slater  then  read  the  resolution  again,  with  Mr.  Prynne's  addition 
— viz.  "  by  competition  or  otherwise." 
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Mr.  RiLET  said  he  had  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  ToTTEN  said  that  they  had  lost  sight  of  the  main  question — viz. 
the  method  of  executing  public  works  of  architecture.  One  side  had  pre- 
sented that  it  might  be  aone  by  salaried  officials  quite  as  well  as  by  private 
architects,  and  the  other  side  had  maintained  that  public  officials  were 
occupied  too  much  by  other  duties  to  have  the  time  to  spare  for  designing 
works  of  art.  According  to  what  was  now  proposed,  anyone  could  do 
these  works  so  long  as  he  had  some  reputation. 

Mr.  RiLET  :  Only  architects. 

Mr.  ToTTBN :  The  general  broad  question  is,  What  is  the  best  way, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  architecture,  of  having  work  executed — is  it 
by  entrusting  the  work  to  men  who  occupy  positions  as  officials,  or  to 
men  who  have  some  authority  in  art  ?  He  did  not  think  the  resolution 
covered  that,  and  he  did  not  think  the  question  should  be  settled  by  a 
small  meeting  such  as  the  present  had  become.  He  moved  that  the  matter 
be  referred  to  a  small  committee  to  formulate  the  resolution,  and  that  it 
be  dealt  with  later  on. 

Mr.  Riley  asked  if  the  motion  was  in  order. 

Mr.  Slater  said  it  was  in  order,  but  he  did  not  see  how  the  motion 
could  be  given  effect  to  for  want  of  time. 

Mr.  ToTTEN  said  the  matter  could  be  disposed  of  in  half  an  hour  the 
following  morning  if  the  proposed  committee  dealt  with  the  form  of 
resolution. 

Mr.  Prynne  said  that  if  they  had  to  give  a  vote  then,  the  words 
*'  salaried  officials  "  ought  to  be  included  in  me  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  Harper  moved  that  the  discussion  be  adjourned  until  the 
following  morning  at  9.15. 

Mr.  Totten  seconded. 

Mr.  Fawcett  said  that  if  they  adjourned  they  would  not  get  half  the 
present  audience  who  had  heard  the  arguments. 

Mr.  Slater  :  Quite  true,  but  half  the  audience  have  left  who  have 
heard. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  was  then  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Slater  then  put  the  original  resolution,  as  amended — viz. 

"  That,  in  the  future,  in  the  interests  of  administrative  bodies  and  the 
fuUic,  and  in  the  higher  interests  of  the  art  of  architecture,  jmblic  bodies, 
whether  Government,  provincial,  or  municipal,  should  entrust  important 
architectural  works  only  to  professionally  qualified  architects,  either  by 
competition  or  otherwise" 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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BlGUULTIONS   AS   AMENDED    FEBRUARY   24,    1903,    FOR   THE    ENFORCEMENT   OF    THE 

Act  of  Ck)NORBss  (U.S. A.)  approved  February  20, 1893,  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary OF  THE  Treasury  to  obtain,  by  Competition  among  Architects.  Designs 
.\Ni>  Specifications  for  Public  Buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  Super- 
vision OF  THE  Treasury  Department. 

For  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  approved  February  20,  1893,  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  obtain,  by  competition  among  architects,  plans,  drawings,  and 
specifications  for  public  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

By  virtue  of  the  authority  contained  in  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  February  20, 
1893,  entitled  "  An  Act  authorising  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  plans 
and  specifications  for  public  buildings  to  be  erected  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Treasnzy  Department;  and  providing  for  local  supervision  of  the  construction  of  the 
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same/'  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  hereby  declares  his  purpose  to  enforce  said  Act 
with  reference  to  such  buildings  as  may  be  hereafter  selected  by  hixUp  subject  to  the 
following  regulations : 

Ck)SCPBTITORS. 

1.  At  least  five  architects  of  good  professional  standing,  who  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  invited  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  submit  plans, 
drawings,  and  specifications  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  set  forth  in  these 
regulations ;  and  such  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  shall  be  passed  upon  as  to 
merit  by  the  commission  herein  provided  for. 

Commission  of  Awabd. 

2.  A  commission  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  consisting  of 
the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  four  well-known  architects, 
to  judge  and  report  to  him  as  to  the  relative  merit  of  the  designs  and  plans  submitted. 

3.  No  member  of  the  commission  herein  referred  to  shall  have  any  interest  what- 
ever, direct  or  indirect,  in  any  design  submitted  in  the  competition,  or  any  association 
with,  or  employment  by,  any  of  the  competitors ;  and  no  employee  of  the  Treasury 
Department  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  any  competition  held  under  these  regulations. 

Data  furnished. 

4.  The  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  will  furnish  full  data  and  information 
as  to  cost  and  general  requirements  of  the  buildings  placed  in  competition  under 

^these  regulations,  and  the  successful  architect  will  be  awarded  a  commission  to  prepare 
complete  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications,  and  to  locally  supervise  the  buildings 
won  in  any  competition. 

Unsuccessful  Comfbtitobs. 

5.  It  must  be  understood  that  no  claim  shall  be  made  upon  the  United  States 
by  any  unsuccessful  competitor  for  any  fee,  percentage,  or  pa3nnent  whatever,  or 
any  expense  incident  to,  or  growing  out  of,  his  participation  in  the  competition. 

Rejected  Designs. 

6.  The  department  agrees  to  make  selection  from  the  designs  submitted  if,  in  its 
opinion,  one  suitable  in  all  respects  as  to  design,  detail,  and  cost  be  submitted,  but 
expressly  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  and  all  plans,  designs,  and  specifications 
submitted,  and  to  reopen  the  competition  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commission  herein 
referred  to,  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury,  no  design  suitable  in  all  respects  has 
been  submitted. 

Misconduct. 

7.  It  must  be  understood  that  a  competitor  will  forfeit  all  privileges  under  these 
regulations  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  conditions  governing  a  competition,  or  who 
shall  seek  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  gain  advantage  by  influencing  in  his 
favour  any  of  the  commission. 

Competitive  Drawings. 

8.  Each  set  of  drawings,  with  its  accompanying  description,  must  be  securely 
wrapped  and  sealed,  and  addressed  to  the  "  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Washington, 
D.C,"  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  with  the  name  of  the  building  under 
competition,  and  without  any  distinguishing  mark  or  device  which  might  disclose  the 
identity  of  the  competitor. 

9.  There  must  be  inclosed  with  each  set  of  drawings,  &c.,  a  plain,  white,  opaque 
envelope,  within  which  the  competitor  will  place  a  card  bearing  his  name  and  address. 
The 'envelope  must  be  securely  sealed  with  a  plain  wax  seal  having  no  impression, 
legend,  device,  or  mark  upon  it  which  might  disclose  the  identity  of  the  competitor. 

Openino  op  Drawings. 

10.  Upon  opening  the  packages  containing  the  drawings,  the  commission  will 
number  the  envelope  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  and  will 
place  the  same  number  upon  each  drawing,  plan,  specification,  &c.,  submitted  by 
him,  and  will  preserve  unopened  the  envelope  containing  such  name  and  address 
until  final  selection  shall  be  made. 

Finding  op  Commission. 

11.  The  commission  shall  place  out  of  competition  any  set  of  drawings  as  to 
which  the  conditions  of  these  regulations  have  not  been  observed,  and  examine  those- 
remaining,  giving  to  each  the  rank  to  which,  in  their  judgment,  its  merit  entUlei}  U.^ 
and  submit  their  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
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Final  Sslection. 

12.  The  selection  of  one  of  the  designs  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  its 
subsequent  approval  by  him,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

SUGCESSFTTL  C!OMPETITOB  MAY   BE   REJECTED. 

13.  In  the  event  that  the  architect  to  whom  the  commission  is  awarded  should 
prove  to  be  an  incompetent  or  improper  person,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  expressly 
reserves  the  right  to  remove  him,  to  revoke  the  commission  awarded  him,  and  to 
annul  the  contract  entered  into  with  him  ;  but  such  architect  shall  receive  equitable 
compensation  for  the  work  properly  performed  by  him  up  to  the  time  of  his  removal, 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Return  of  CJompetitive  Daawings. 

14.  Upon  the  award  of  the  contract  to  the  architect,  all  designs  of  unsuccessful 
competitors  will  be  returned  to  them,  and  no  use  will  be  made  of  any  of  the  drawings 
not  accepted,  or  of  any  part  that  may  be  original,  without  the  consent  of  the  author 
thereof. 

DbA WINGS  AITTEB  AWABD. 

15.  The  architect  to  whom  the  commission  is  awarded  shall  revise  his  competitive 
drawings  to  meet  the  further  requirements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
upon  the  basis  of  these  revised  preUmincay  drawings  shall  prepare  full  detailed  working 
drawings  and  specifications  for  said  building;  and  shall  thereafter,  from  time  to 
time,  make  such  changes  in  the  plans,  drawings,  and  specifications  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  which  just  compensation  shall  be  allowed ; 
but  no  changes  in  the  plans,  drawings,  and  sj^ecifications  shall  be  made  without 
written  authority  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

16.  Alterations  in  the  working  drawings  and  specifications  which  may  be  necessary 
to  keep  the  cost  of  the  building  within  the  limit  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Super- 
vising Architect  shall,  when  required  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  be  made  by 
the  architect  in  charge  at  his  own  cost. 

17.  The  architect  is  to  provide  for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  Department  one  set 
of  tracings  of  all  working  ^awings,  one  copy  of  the  specifications,  and  one  copy  of 
detailed  estimate  of  cost  of  entire  building,  which,  with  the  competitive  drawings  or 
revised  competitive  drawings  as  may  be  neoessary,  shall  remain  in  the  custody  of 
the  Department,  and  to  be  and  remain  the  property  of  the  United  States  and  not 
of  the  architect ;  but  such  drawings  and  specifications  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
baQdiog.  The  office  of  the  Supervising  Architect  will  furnish  for  the  use  of  intending 
bidders  all  necessary  duplications  of  plans  and  specifications.  All  detail  and  full- 
size  drawings  and  sketches  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  contractors  during  construc- 
tion must  be  furnished  by  the  architect,  and  copies  supplied  by  him  b^th  to  the 
contractors  and  the  Government  "  Superintendent  of  Construction  **  at  the  building. 
The  architect  shall  also  furnish  the  "  Superintendent  of  Construction  "  with  copies  of 
all  letters  addressed  by  him  to  the  contractors  relative  to  the  work. 

Abchiteot's  Fee. 

18.  The  architect  (or  architects)  to  whom  said  commission  shall  be  awarded  will 
receive  in  compensation  for  full  professional  services,  including  local  supervision  of 
the  building,  a  fee  computed  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  cost  of  the  work  executed 
from  his  drawings  and  specifications  and  under  his  superintendence.  The  sum 
upon  which  the  architect's  commission  is  to  be  computed  shall  be  the  actual  con- 
struction cost  of  the  building  as  ascertained  from  the  net  amount  of  contracts  awarded 
and  proposals  accepted  for  additions  or  deductions. 

19.  The  architect's  commission  shall  be  paid  as  the  work  progresses  in  the  following 
order: 

One-fifth  of  fee  when  preliminary  drawings  are  completed  and  approved  in  the 
manner  herein  provided ;  three-tenths  of  fee  when  general  working  drawings  and 
specifications  are  completed  and  copies  delivered  to  the  Supervising  Architect ;  and 
balance  of  percentage  monthly  upon  the  basis  of  payments  for  work  performed  as 
of  record  on  the  books  of  the  offi,ce  of  the  Supervising  Architect. 

20.  Until  the  actual  cost  of  the  building  can  be  determined  the  fee  of  the  architect 
will  be  based  upon  the  proposed  cost  of  the  work  as  above  indicated,  or  as  may  be 
r^josted  from  time  to  time,  and  will  be  paid  as  instalments  of  the  entire  fee,  which 
will  be  finally  computed  as  per  paragraph  No.  18. 

21.  The  compensation  herein  stipidated  to  be  paid  to  said  architect  shall  be  in 
full  payment  of  all  charges  for  his  fuU  services,  inclusive  of  aU  travelling  and  othei 
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expenses  necessary  to  his  proper  superintendenoe  of  the  work.  Expenses  incurred  in 
travelling  under  orders  from  the  Department  may  be  reimbursed  on  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Work  not  Includkd. 

22.  The  services  of  the  architect  will  not  be  required,  or  paid  for,  in  connection 
with  the  supply  of  furniture,  gas,  or  electric  fixtures,  or  electric  light  plants,  unless 
specially  ordered  in  writing  by  the  Department. 

Government  Superintendent  of  Construction. 

23.  The  Department  will  appoint  and  maintain  on  the  work  as  its  local  repre- 
sentative a  "  Superintendent  of  Construction."  This  officer  will  act  under  orders 
from  the  Department  and  solely  as  its  representative,  and  not  at  all  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  architect  in  charge,  who  will  not  be  relieved  in  any  particular  from  his 
responsibility  for  the  actual  superintendence  of  the  work  by  the  presence  of  the 
*'  Superintendent  of  Construction,"  who  will  not  give  orders  to  contractors  or  their 
employees. 

Architect's  Certifigate  or  Work  done. 

24.  Payments  upon  the  work  of  construction  under  contract  will  be  made  upon 
vouchers  certified  by  the  architect  in  charge  and  countersigned  by  the  "  Superintendent 
of  Construction  "  representing  the  United  States  Government,  which  will  be  paid 
by  a  disbursing  officer  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Contracts  for  Construction. 

25.  The  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treasury  Department  will  receive  the  pro- 
posals for  contracts  to  be  awarded,  and  shall  likewise  determine  the  manner  in  which 
the  various  branches  of  the  work  are  to  be  contracted  for. 

26.  All  further  details  necessary  properly  to  carry  out  these  regulations  may 
be  arranged  by  the  Supervising  Architect  from  time  to  time,  provided  they  do  not 
conflict  herewith. 

27.  The  foregoing  regulations  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  change  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

July  3,  1897. 

As  amended  February  24,  1903. 

Leslie  M.  Shaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Treaaunj 
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Subject  II. 

ARCHITECTURAL   COPYRIGHT   AND   OWNERSHIP 
OF   DRAWINGS. 

Wednesday  ami  Thursduy,  \^th  and  \^th  July. — Jnstitate  Meeting  Room. 

CJiairmen :  M.  H.  P.  N^not  (France) ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Eames  (United  States). 
Hon.  Secretaries :  Seuor  Oriosto  y  Velada  (Spain) ;  Mr.  Walter  Kead  (Transvaal). 

1.— THE  OWNERSHIP  OF  ARCHITECTS'  DRAWINGS. 
By  H.  Heathcote  Statham. 

The  fact  that  this  subject  has  been  put  do wn  for  discussion  along  with 
two  papers  on  architectural  copyright  may,  I  fear,  tend  to  confirm  the 
confusion  of  mind  which,  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe  at  a  recent  dis- 
cuasion  at  the  Institute  of  Architects,  seems  to  exist  with  some  members 
of  the  profession  in  regard  to  these  two  subjects.  It  is  therefore  as  well 
to  point  out  at  the  outset  that  the  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  draw- 
ings made  by  an  architect  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  building  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  of  copyright  in  an  architectural  design  ; 
it  is  a  different  question  entirely,  resting  on  a  different  basis  of  argument. 
The  question  of  copyright  is  concerned  with  the  right  of  an  arclutect  to 
prevent  the  copying  or  reproducing  of  his  design  by  another  person. 
The  subject  of  the  ownership  of  drawings  turns  on  the  question  whether 
the  drawings  and  specification  made  by  the  architect  for  the  purpose  of 
carrjing  out  a  building  are  his  property,  or  whether  he  is  bound  to  hand 
them  over  to  his  cUent  on  the  completion  of  the  building. 

To  French  or  German  architects  the  very  existence  of  such  a  point  of 
dispute  will  probably  seem  absurd,  for  in  those  countries  architects  are 
not  trampled  on  and  ridiculed  by  the  law  as  they  are  in  England.  An 
architect  practising  in  Paris  informs  me  that  in  France  the  law  gives  the 
architect  the  absolute  right  to  keep  his  drawings,  and  that  the  ruhng 
of  the  English  Courts  on  this  subject  would  be  regarded  in  France  as 
absurd ;  that  "  the  architect  owes  to  the  client  a  complete  building,  and 
not  any  of  the  papers,  drawings,  &c.,  which  he  prepared  for  his  own 
use  for  carrying  out  the  building."  I  am  informed  that  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  custom  for  the  architect  to  give  the  client  a  copy  of  the  general 
elevations  and  plans ;  but  that  this  is  merely  a  matter  of  custom  or  courtesy, 
and  cannot  be  enforced  by  law. 

The  evidence  of  a  German  architect  on  the  point  is  as  follows  : — 

"Architects  keep  all  their  original  drawings,  specifications,  papers, 
and  correspondence  relating  to  a  job.  They  are,  however,  bound  to 
provide  a  cHent  with  one  copy  (tracing,  hthograph,  or  process  copy) 
of  all  drawings,  if  called  upon  to  do  so,  without  extra  charge.  [I  am 
in  some  doubt,  however,  whether  by  "  all  drawings  "  my  correspondent 
means  to  include  all  the  various  detail  drawings,  or  whether  he  only 
means  the  plans  and  elevations.]     On  the  other   hand,  the   client   is 
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not  allowed  in  any  way  to  use  these  drawings  for  any  further  building 
operations,  the  arrangement  being  that  the  fee  for  the  architect's  services 
is  for  design  and  supervision  for  the  specific  job,  and  that  if  his  copies 
of  drawing  be  refused  by  the  client,  he  is  entitled  to  a  fresh  set  of  fees 
for  the  design  as  distinct  from  supervision." 

This  last  seems  an  exceedingly  imsatisfactory  arrangement,  since, 
in  the  case  of  a  client  disposed  to  make  an  unfair  use  of  the  copies  of  the 
architect's  design,  it  leaves  on  the  architect  the  onus  of  finding  this  out, 
and  the  expense  of  taking  legal  steps  to  prevent  it  or  to  obtain  compensa- 
tion for  it.  The  latter  is  only  a  question  of  money  and  inconvenience  ; 
but  the  first  part  of  the  business,  the  discovery  of  the  illegal  proceeding, 
may  never  come  to  pass  at  all  if  the  cUent  chose  to  carry  out  a  building 
on  the  same  Unes  in  some  distant  situation.  However,  by  the  German 
practice  the  architect,  at  all  events,  remains  the  custodian  of  his  own 
drawings. 

This  has  also  been  the  almost  universal  and  recognised  custom  in 
England  for  many  years — I  beheve  one  might  say  for  some  generations 
past.  In  every  office  I  have  been  in  since  I  was  an  articled  pupil  the 
custom  has  been  that  the  drawings  of  each  building  that  had  been  carried 
out  in  the  office  were  filed  and  labelled  for  reference  if  required,  and  in 
the  office  in  which  I  was  for  seven  years  a  pupil  I  remember  on  many 
occasions  chents  calling  who  wished  to  add  to  or  alter  a  building  pre- 
viously carried  out,  and  the  plans  being  taken  out  and  consulted ;  and 
I  never  knew  any  case  in  my  experience  of  a  cUent  claiming,  or  even 
appearing  to  think  of  claiming,  the  right  to  have  the  drawings  handed 
over  to  him ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  any  amount  of  evidence  in  the 
same  direction  would  be  forthcoming  if  asked  for.  My  reason  for  em- 
phasising this  point  will  appear  just  now.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  moment 
to  note  that  practically  we  have  always  in  England  gone  on  the  principle 
that  the  drawings  were  our  property,  and  that  the  immense  majority 
of  our  clients  have  always  acquiesced  in  that  view ;  in  fact,  I  only  know 
of  two  instances  to  the  contrary.  In  my  office  it  was  always  the  custom 
to  give  the  chent  a  complete  plan  of  the  drainage  of  his  building,  that 
being  given  as  a  right  and  useful  thing  to  do,  and  not  under  legal  compul- 
sion. That  would  be  of  use  to  the  cUent  in  a  legitimate  manner.  Copies 
of  the  general  drawings  could  only  be  of  use  to  him  in  an  iUegitimate 
manner,;  or  what  ought  to  be  considered  so. 

Thus  stood  the  case  in  England  tiU  the  law  got  its  finger  in  the  pie. 
But  before  going  into  that  story,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is 
the  abstract  equity  of  the  matter.  What  is  an  architect  paid  for  1  Not, 
surely,  for  making  drawings  of  buildings,  but  for  producing  a  building 
of  a  special  type  of  design  and  with  special  arrangements  of  plan.  He 
cannot  do  this  with  his  own  hands,  as  a  painter  produces  a  picture ;  he 
has  to  give  his  instructions  to  a  number  of  people,  for  which  purpose  he 
must  in  most  cases  make  drawings  and  write  a  specification.  But  those 
are  not  the  building ;  they  are  his  instructions  for  producing  the  building. 
He  may  also  find  it  necessary  in  many  cases  to  show  to  his  chent  a 
sufficient  representation  on  paper  of  the  proposed  plan  and  appearance 
of  the  building  to  satisfy  the  chent  that  he  is  going  to  get  what  he  wants,  if 
he  knows  what  he  wants — many  chents  do  not.  But  that,  again,  is  not 
what  the  chent  pays  him  for ;  that  is  only  an  intimation  of  what  he 
proposes  to  produce  ;  the  chent  pays  him  for  what  he  produces.  A  third 
reason  for  making  a  plan  in  the  case  of  large  buildings  for  multifarious 
uses  is  that  the  architect  himself  could  not  otherwise  arrange  it  with  the 
best  regard  to  economy  of  space  and  simphcity  of  working ;  that  is  a 
motive  in  which  he  himself  alone  is  concerned.  On  the  top  of  all  that 
there  is  the  abominable  contract  system,  the  bane  of  modem  architecture, 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  complete  drawings  made 
beforehand  in  order  to  get  quantities  and  estimates  of  cost.     But  for  that 
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the  aichitect  might  in  many  cases,  if  he  chose,  and  if  he  had  time  to  be  on 
the  ground  a  great  deal,  dispense  with  formal  drawings  altogether  ;  some 
people  think  that  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  architecture.  That 
may  be  Utopian ;  but  all  these  considerations  go  to  show  that  the  drawings 
are  not  what  the  chent  pays  for,  and  that  there  is  no  logical  reason  why 
his  payment  of  the  arclutect's  commission  should  be  supposed  to  entitle 
him  to  them.  And  there  are  two  very  important  reasons  why  the  archi- 
tect should  keep  them.  The  first  is,  that  an  architect's  method  of  working, 
in  drawing  and  in  designing  details,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  him  just 
as  much  as  a  sculptor's  or  painter's  first  sketches  for  a  statue  or  a  picture 
are  of  interest  to  him.  The  second  and  perhaps  more  important  reason 
is  that  plans  and  specifications,  of  a  large  building  especially,  embody 
a  great  deal  of  knowledge  gained  by  long  experience ;  the  specification 
of  a  large  building  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  architect's  practical  experi- 
ence, acquired,  perhaps,  through  many  years ;  why  is  he  to  give  that 
knowledge  and  experience  for  permanent  use  to  his  chent  ?  He  is  paid 
for  applying  that  experience  to  the  carrying- out  of  one  particular  build- 
ing ;  he  is  not  called  upon  to  sell  it  in  perpetuity  for  the  use  of  another 
person. 

Such  was  the  generally  accepted  position  until,  as  before  observed, 
the  law  got  in  its  finger.  The  beginmng  of  this  was  the  case  of  Ehdy  v. 
M'Gowan  in  1870,  when  the  architect  had  made  the  drawings,  but  the 
building  had  not  been  carried  out,  and  the  architect  claimed  payment 
for  the  work  done  on  them,  but  declined  to  give  them  up.  In  this  he  was 
morally  right,  but  wrong  according  to  professional  custom,  since  it  has 
been  the  custom  to  hand  over  the  drawings  when  the  matter  had  not  gone 
beyond  drawing,  on  the  ground,  apparently,  that  otherwise  the  chent 
got  nothing  for  his  money ;  and  the  plaintifE  could  not  get  evidence, 
therefore,  of  professional  custom  in  his  favour,  and  had  to  give  way. 
But  it  was  never  supposed  in  the  profession  that  this  judgment  amounted 
to  anything  more  than  a  legal  sanction  of  the  custom  of  giving  up  the 
drawings  when  the  building  had  not  been  proceeded  with.  But  two 
years  ago  came  on  the  case  of  Qtbbon  v.  Pease,  in  which  the  chent  was 
the  plaintifE  and  sought  to  obtain  the  drawings  from  the  architect.  In 
this  case  the  work  had  been  carried  out,  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
but  the  lawyers,  the  judges  ruled  that  the  precedent  of  Ebdy  v.  M^Gowan 
applied  in  every  case  as  to  the  ownership  of  drawings ;  they  refused  to 
hear  any  evidence  as  to  professional  custom ;  they  spoke  of  the  architect, 
in  an  almost  insulting  manner,  as  "  a  person  who  was  trying  to  break 
the  law,"  and  inquired  what  an  architect  wanted  with  the  drawings  ; 
a  point  on  which  they  might  have  had  ample  information  if  they  would 
have  condescended  to  hear  the  evidence  which  was  forthcoming,  but 
which  they  resolutely  refused  to  hear. 

The  law  of  this  country,  as  estabhshed  by  our  wonderful  system  of 
going  by  precedent  and  not  by  the  rights  of  the  case,  therefore  now  stands 
thus.  Any  chent,  after  he  has  paid  the  architect's  fees,  may  demand  that 
the  whole  of  the  drawings  and  specification  should  be  handed  over  to  him, 
although  he  has  already  got  what  he  really  paid  for,  viz.  the  building.  And 
as  there  is  no  provision  in  our  law  to  prevent  him  making  any  use  of  them 
that  he  pleases,  he  can,  if  he  chooses,  apply  them  to  the  carrying-out  of 
a  similar  building  elsewhere,  without  the  architect  having  the  shghtest 
legal  redress  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 

How  has  this  preposterous  state  of  things  come  about  ?  There  are 
four  main  reasons  for  it,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  architects  them- 
selves, and  the  Institute  as  their  representative  body,  have  in  some  degree 
contributed  to  it.    The  four  reasons,  as  they  appear  to  me,  are  : — 

1.  The  general  inabihty  of  lawyers  to  understand  what  an  architect 
is  and  what  architecture  means. 

2.  The  refusal  of  judges  to  hsten  to  evidence. 
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3.  The  unfortunate  and  mistaken  wording  of  Clause  1  in  the  Institute 
Scale  of  Professional  Charges  of  Architects. 

4.  The  suicidal  and  totally  illogical  custom  of  consenting  to  give  up  the 
drawings  when  the  building  has  not  been  carried  out. 

As  to  the  first,  I  have  had  various  talks  with  lawyers  on  the  subject, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  understand  that  an  architect  is  not 
paid  for  making  drawings,  or  understand  why  his  drawings  should  be 
of  any  value  to  him.  I  told  one  man — a  sohcitor — ^that  he  might  just  as 
well  expect  that  a  man  who  paid  a  sculptor  for  a  marble  statue  should 
require  also  to  have  handed  over  to  him  all  the  sculptor's  clay  studies 
and  sketches  for  the  work.  He  coolly  replied  :  "  If  it  came  into  Court, 
I  expect  the  law  would  rule  that  he  must  hand  them  over ! "  What  is 
one  to  say  after  this  ?  The  writer  of  an  able  letter  in  The  Builder  said 
in  relation  to  this  extraordinary  remark  : — 

Let  him  inquire  whether  the  purchaser  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  obtains  with  it  all 
the  experimental  and  completed  drawings  and  specifications,  all  the  calculations, 
particulars,  and  tests,  and  all  the  patterns,  foundry-plant,  and  tools  as  well ;  or  let 
nim  ask  himself  whether  such  firms  as  those  of  Armstrong  or  Krupp  would  have 
even  come  into  existence  had  every  purchaser  of  a  new  form  of  ffun  been  able  to 
claim  as  part  of  the  bargain  and  without  payment  the  brains  which,  had  the  pur- 
chaser himself  possessed  them,  would  have  rendered  an  Armstrong  or  a  Krupp  a 
superfluity. 

That  is  to  the  point,  I  think. 

2.  The  refusal  of  judges  to  hear  evidence,  upon  which  it  is  useless  to 
say  anything.  When  judges  have  once  got  it  mto  their  heads  that  the 
law  as  settled  by  precedent  is  so  and  so,  the  offer  of  any  evidence  to  show 
that  the  sacred  precedent  was  founded  on  a  misconception  of  facts  is  only 
regarded  as  an  attack  on  the  majesty  of  the  law,  and  all  that  the  plaintiff 
gets  is  that — 

He  has  his  judge's  joke  for  consolation. 

3.  The  wording  of  the  first  clause  in  the  Institute  Scale  of  Charges  is 
most  unfortunate.  It  states  that  the  commission  is,  among  other  things, 
''  for  the  necessary  general  and  detailed  drawings  and  specifications," 
which  a  lawyer  would  undoubtedly  interpret  into  an  admission  that  the 
drawings  were  the  things  paid  for,  and  were  therefore  the  property  of 
the  person  who  paid.  It  was  certainly  not  intended  so,  but  it  is  a  most 
unfortunate  piece  of  wording.  It  ought  to  have  run  :  "  Furnishing  the 
contractor  and  other  workmen  with  such  drawings  and  directions  as  are 
necessary  for  the  accurate  carrying-out  of  the  work."  That  would  have 
put  the  case  in  the  right  manner. 

4.  The  custom,  which  has  been  acquiesced  in  generally  in  the  profession, 
of  consenting  to  give  up  the  drawings  of  a  building  not  carried  out  on  the 
payment  of  the  2^  per  cent,  commission  on  the  estimated  cost,  although 
it  arises  from  a  perfectly  virtuous  motive,  viz.  the  feeUng  that  the  chent 
ought  to  have  something  for  his  money,  is  a  most  fooUsh  and  illogical  one, 
and  has  done  a  great  deal  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  lawyers.  It  is 
really  to  a  great  extent  giving  away  our  own  case.  Why,  because  a 
client  did  not  know  his  own  mind,  and  intended  to  build  and  then  gave 
it  up — why  on  that  account  is  he  to  obtain  permanent  possession  of  the 
architect's  professional  knowledge  to  make  use  of  as  he  pleases  ?  Cannot 
architects  see  that  in  that  case  an  unscrupulous  person  has  only  to  say 
he  has  changed  his  mind,  get  possession  of  the  drawings  and  specification, 
and  carry  out  the  building  with  a  clerk  of  works  of  his  own,  and  save 
himself  half  the  architect's  fees  ?  I  have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  public 
body  actually  adopted  that  policy,  and  one  of  their  number  let  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag  in  a  confidential  conversation  in  which  he  showed  how 
cleverly  they  had  saved  the  ratepayers'  money.  It  is  a  thing  always 
possible  to  an  unscrupulous  person.     The  proper  and  logical  course  would 
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be,  if  tlie  drawings  had  been  made  and  building  abandoned,  for  the  archi- 
tect to  send  in  a  charge  for  time  expended.  A  charge  based  on  that 
consideration  might  be,  probably  would  have  to  be,  considerably  less 
than  the  orthodox  2^  per  cent,  would  be ;  but  both  the  individual  archi- 
tect and  the  profession  at  large  would  be  in  a  far  better  position,  which 
would  be  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  something  in  immediate  £  a,  d.  They 
would  put  themselves  in  a  logical  position,  and  would  prevent  the  pubUc 
from  despoiling  them  in  a  very  unfair  manner.  Way  is  a  cUent  to  claim 
all  your  drawings  and  specification,  the  concrete  body  of  your  experi- 
ence, for  his  own  use,  because  he  has  changed  lus  mind  ?  Let  chents 
leam  to  know  their  own  minds.  If  he  complains  that  he  has  to  pay  for 
your  time  and  gets  nothing  for  it,  whose  fault  is  that  ?  People  who  do 
not  know  their  own  minds  generally  have  to  pay  for  it  in  this  world 
in  one  way  or  another ;  I  see  no  reason  why  an  architect's  clients  should 
be  an  exception. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Of  course  it 
has  been  suggested  by  the  judges,  in  both  the  cades  referred  to,  that  an 
architect  can  make  a  special  stipulation  that  the  drawings  are  to  remain 
his  property  before  undertaking  a  commission.  But  that  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  solution.  In  the  first  place  it  is  acquiescing  in  a  state  of 
the  law  which  is  entirely  wrong  and  unjust.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
simply  providing  or  suggesting  a  ground  of  dispute  between  architect 
and  client.  As  soon  as  you  begin  to  make  a  special  stipulation  of  that 
land,  you  put  it  into  the  head  of  a  cantankerous  cUent  (and  we  all  know 
there  are  plenty  of  them)  to  dispute  the  point.  It  ought  to  be  an  under- 
stood thing  without  any  necessity  for  special  stipulations  at  all.  The 
law  is  wrong,  and  the  law  must  be  altered.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
is  for  the  Institute  of  Architects  to  amend  the  first  clause  of  its  "  Profes- 
sional Practice  as  to  Charges,"  and  put  it  in  a  form  that  will  properly 
express  the  position.  That  will  be  paving  the  way  so  far.  As  to  getting 
the  law  altered,  there  are,  I  believe,  only  two  ways  of  doing  that :  one 
by  getting  a  new  precedent  established  in  case  another  action  similar  to 
that  of  QHjibon  v.  Fease  should  arise ;  the  other  by  getting  a  Bill  passed 
in  Parliament.  In  the  present  opinion  and  disposition  of  English  judges 
on  the  subject  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  hope  to  get  a  new  precedent  except 
by  carrying  a  case  to  the  House  of  Lords,  which  is  what  the  Institute 
ought  to  have  done  in  the  case  of  Gibbon  v.  Pease,  when  they  found  that 
the  defendant  in  the  case  could  not  afford  to  do  so.  It  is,  I  beheve,  too 
late  for  that  now ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  think  the  Institute  has  been 
most  remiss,  and  has  failed  in  its  duty  to  the  profession  in  not  taking 
up  that  case  and  fighting  it  out,  as  Messrs.  Colls  &  Sons  took  up  the 
ancient  lights  case  and  fought  it  out.  The  Institute  have,  I  believe, 
established  a  Board  of  Defence ;  I  should  Uke  to  know  what  it  defends 
if  it  cannot  defend  the  interests  of  architects  in  such  an  important  matter 
as  this.  I  shall  be  told,  I  suppose,  that  they  took  the  advice  of  their 
lawyer,  who  told  them  they  had  no  case.  Then  they  should  have  made 
a  case.  What  is  the  use  of  going  to  a  lawyer  in  regard  to  a  matter  in  which 
the  law  itself  is  in  the  wrong  ?  Of  course  he  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
no  case  ;  all  that  a  lawyer  can  ever  see  is — the  law  :  that  the  law  is  wrong 
and  wants  altering  is  a  matter  beyond  his  sphere.  But  I  am  not  satisfied, 
and  I  should  hope  there  are  many  others  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
being  told  that  we  must  lie  down  submissively  and  be  trampled  on  by  the 
law.    And  I  beg,  in  conclusion,  to  move  the  following  resolution  : — 

That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Meeting,  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  having  revised  the  wording  of  its  paper  on  the  Professional 
Practice  as  to  the  Charges  of  Architects  in  the  sense  indicated  above, 
should  as  early  as  possible  take  steps  to  get  a  Bill  introduced  into  Parlia- 
ment for  securing  the  adoption  of  their  scale  of  charges,  so  amended,  as 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land. 
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2.— DE  LA  PROPRIETY  ARTISTIQUE  DES  (EUVRES  D' ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

Par  M.  Georges  Harmand  (Avocat  a  la  Cour  d'Appel,  Paris), 

Membre  des  Cousells  judicielles  de  In  Socu^te  Ceutrale  tied  Arclitectes  FraD<,'ais  et  de  la  Cais^ede  Defense 
Mutuelle ;  Meuhre  Gorrespondunt  houoniire  de  riustitut  Iloyal  des  Archit4>cte8  Britanniques. 

I.  Bases  de  la  PROPRiir^  Artistique. 

Nous  pensons  qu'il  peut  etre  utile,  en  commen9ant  un  rapport  sur  le 
droit  de  propriete  artistique,  d'expliquer  brievement  le  but  de  cette 
propriete,  sa  source  juridique,  et  Fextension  des  droits  qu'elle  comporte. 

Tout  d'abord  k  quoi  se  refere  le  droit  de  propri^t^  artistique  et  com- 
ment se  justifie-t-il  en  droit  naturel  ? 

Le  droit  de  propriete  artistique  se  refere  k  la  personnalite  de  Tauteur, 
au  respect  de  sa  personne,  disons  m^me  plus,  de  sa  pens6e — c'est  \k  une 
source  de  droit,  infiniment  legitime,  trop  justifiable  pour  que  nous  insis- 
tions,  surtout  ici  en  Angleterre  oil  le  respect  de  la  personne  a  pris  dans  la 
legislation  une  place  si  importante,  qu'elle  a  fait  ecole  dans  toute  I'Europe. 

Voici  done  un  architecte,  qui  dessine  et  trace  les  plans  d'un  Edifice, 
d'apres  ses  gouts,  ses  sentiments  artistiques,  ses  Etudes  et  ses  conceptions 
soit  des  avantages  d'un  terrain  sur  lequel  il  pense  elever  son  oeuvre,  soit 
des  besoins  de  son  client.  Que  cela  soit  bon  ou  mauvais,  puisqu'il  s'en 
declare  I'auteur,  il  en  prend  la  responsabilite  devant  ses  contemporains, 
ses  confreres,  et  les  critiques  d'art.  Parcequ'il  affirme  que  cela  est  son 
OBUvre,  il  a  par  suite  le  droit  d'empecher  im  tiers  de  copier  cette  oeuvre 
et  de  la  reprodmre  sur  le  terrain,  ou  simplement  k  I'aide  d'un  autre  proc6d6 
des  arts  grapbiques  ou  plastiques.  Son  oeuvre  peut  plaire  ou  ne  pas 
plaire,  dtre  bonne  ou  mauvaise,  malbeureuse  pour  sa  notori^te  ou  g6niale ; 
cela  n'importe  en  rien  en  droit,  quant  k  I'importance  des  droits  que  Ton 
doit  lui  reconnaltre.  Si  1' oeuvre  qu'il  a  concue,  dessinee,  puis  edifiee, 
est  de  lui,  il  a  le  droit  de  defendre  cette  oeuvre,  de  s'en  reserver  les  mantes 
aussi  bien  que  les  remunerations :  de  m^me  qu'il  lui  faudra  evidemment 
subir  les  desagrements  des  critiques  que  cette  oeuvre  peut  lui  attirer. 

Ses  contemporains  ne  seront  pas  genes  par  I'exercice  de  ses  droits,  pour 
exercer  legitimement,  eux-memes,  les  droits  qu'il  revendique  pour  lui. 
lis  peuvent  s'inspirer  de  son  oeuvre,  comme  il  s'est  inspir6  des  oeuvres 
des  artistes  du  passe,  ou  de  ceux  du  temps  present. 

Si  son  oeuvre  a  un  caract^re  personnel  et  original,  elle  est  a  lui  ;  si  les 
autres  s'inspirent  de  son  oeuvre,  aussi  bien  que  de  celles  des  autres  arcbi- 
tectes,  ils  doivent  produire  une  oeuvre  ayant  un  caract^re  personnel  et 
original,  pour  jouir  des  droits  que  votre  confrere  reclame  pour  lui. 

Tel  est  et  doit  etre  le  raisonnement  de  I'architecte-artiste ;  c'est  d'ailleurs 
celui  des  autres  artistes,  des  litterateurs,  et  de  tons  les  penseurs. 

Telle  eat  la  justification  du  droit  de  propri6t6  artistique  :  elle  ne  differe 
guere  de  la  justification  du  droit  de  propriety.  Aussi  bien  on  a  pu  dire 
que  la  propriete  artistique  etait  une  fropriete. 

Ceci  explique,  il  sera  plus  facile  d'entrer  dans  I'etude  du  droit  de 
propriete  artistique,  et  en  particulier  du  droit  de  propriety  artistique  des 
oeuvres  d' architecture. 

II.  Principes  de  la  Propri^t^  Artistique. 

Le  droit  de  propriete  artistique  est,  pour  I'artiste,  plus  particuliere- 
ment  le  droit  de  reproduire  I'oeuvre  qu'il  a  con9ue,  et  de  la  rendre  publicjue. 
A  ce  droit,  qui  est  I'un  des  principaux  elements  du  droit  de  propriete 
artistique,  s'ajoutent  difierents  autres  droits,  comme  le  droit  de  decider 
si  I'oeuvre  sera  publiee  en  entier  ou  en  partie,  k  quelle  ^poque,  et  aussi 
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moyennant  quelle  remuneration  I'auteur  en  autorisera  la  reproduction  par 
des  tiers.  Enfin,  I'auteur  a  seul  le  droit  de  decider  quelles  modifications, 
corrections  ou  remaniements  pent  subir  Tceuvre  aont  il  est  Tauteiir. 
L'auteor  a  le  droit  aussi  de  decider  si  Toeuvre  qu'il  a  creee  sera  sign^e, 
ets'il  ]a  signera  de  son  nom  ou  d'un  pseudonyme,  ou  s'il  la  laissera  anonyme. 
Personne,  sans  son  consentement,  •  ne  pent  modifier  ces  diverses  con- 
ditions de  la  publication  de  son  oeuvre. 

II  faut  de  suite  indiquer  que  tons  ces  droits,  dont  on  constate  depuis 
un  siecle  Pexistence,  n'avaient  pas  jusqu'a  ces  dernieres  aimees  de  source 
jnridique  tres  nettement  determin^e ;  en  6quit6  Ton  sentait  bien  que 
totttes  ces  affirmations  du  droit  de  I'auteur  ^taient  judicieuses :  la  vraie 
raison  juridique  n'a  et^  determinee  que  lorsqu'on  a  degage  ce  que  Ton 
appelle  le  droit  moral, 

Le  Droit  Moral  de  I'auteur  repose  sur  la  responsabilit^  qu'il  prend, 
ayant  cree  I'oeuvre,  de  s'en  affirmer  I'auteur  :  en  echange,  ainsi  que  nous 
Tavons  deji  dit,  il  s' expose  autant  aux  critiques  des  autres  artistes,  ses 
pairs,  ou  des  estheticiens,  des  critiques  d'art  et  du  public  qu'i  leurs  61oges. 
Le  corollaire  de  cette  responsabilite  et  de  cette  affirmation  de  cr^ateur 
est,  que  seul  il  a  le  droit  de  signer  I'oeuvre,  et  que  personne  ne  pent  porter 
atteinte  a  sa  signature,  pas  plus  qu'a  I'oeuvre,  sous  forme  de  modifications 
ou  de  corrections.  A  plus  forte  raison,  a-t-il  seul  droit  aux  honoraires 
ou  remunerations  que  les  tiers  peuvent  donner  pour  jouir  de  I'oeuvre 
ou  en  obtenir  des  reproductions ;  et  il  est  Evident  que  tons  les  moyens 
d'obtenir  une  remimeration  de  I'oeuvre  sont,  quelqu'interet  qu'ils  pr^- 
sentent,  d'ordre  moral  infiniment  moins  important  que  ce  droit  a  la 
signature  de  I'oeuvre,  &  la  determination  de  ses  modes  de  publication. 
D  ou  il  resulte  que  le  Droit  Moral  de  I'auteur  est  en  m^me  temps  que  la 
base  du  droit  d'auteur,  la  justification  du  droit  de  reproduction  sous 
lequel  pendant  si  longtemps  le  droit  d'auteur  a  ete  seulement  envisage. 

iii.  historique  sommaire  de  la  protection  de  la 
Propri^t^  Artistique. 

Ces  principes  sont  communs  k  tons  les  artistes,  aux  dessinateurs,  aux 
peintres  et  sculpteurs.  Ceux-ci  jouissent  depuis  longtemps  de  I'exercice 
de  leurs  droits  d'auteur  d'une  maniere  infiniment  etendue.  Les  dessina- 
teurs et  les  peintres  ont  evidemment  les  premiers  beneficie,  avec  les  graveurs, 
des  premieres  dispositions  legislatives  qui,  ^partir  duxviii*  siecle,  ont  men- 
tionne  et  reconnu  le  droit  d'auteur.  Dans  les  siecles  precedents,  il  semble 
que  ce  soient,  en  meme  temps  que  les  litterateurs,  les  graveurs,  qui  aient 
obtenu,  les  premiers,  des  protections  temporaires,  plus  ou  moins  develop- 
pees ;  et  I'on  cite  au  xvi*^  siecle  les  privileges  accordes  notamment  par  la 
Republique  de  Venise  k  Albert  Diirer. 

Ce  qu'il  y  a  d'interessant,  c'est  que  la  Grande-Bretaene  est  la  premiere 
de  toutes  les  nations  europeennes,  qui  ait  accorde  aux  dessinateurs  et  aux 
graveurs  de  sujets  d'architecture  un  monopole,  qui  etaitbien  la  proclama- 
tion d'un  veritable  droit  d'auteur,  comme  nous  I'entendons  aujourd'hui. 
Cest  ensuite  la  France  qui,  dans  sa  loi  de  propriete  artistique  des  19  24 
juillet  1793,  a  affirme  le  plus  completement  le  droit  de  I'auteur. 

II  importe  de  retenir  les  termes  dans  lesquels,  en  France,  en  1791 
Chapelier,  membre  de  la  Constituante,  et  en  1793  Lakanal,  membre  de  la 
Convention,  invoquant  I'exemple  de  I'Angleterre,  demanderent  a  I'As- 
semblee  de  reconnaitre  le  droit  d'auteur  :*'  La  jdus  sacree,  la  j>lti8  legitime, 
la  plus  inaUaquable  et,  si  je  puis  'parler  ainsi,^'  disait  Chapelier,  **la  flus 
jiersonndle  de  toutes  Us  profriHes  est  Vouvrage  fruit  de  la  'pens' e  d^un  ecri- 
vain"  Et  Lakanal  ajoutait  que  " de  toutes  les  proprietes  la  moins  sus- 
ceptStle  de  contestations  ^  cdle  dont  V  accroissemervt  ne  peut  donner  d^ombragt 
a  la  liberte,  c'est  sans  contredit  celle  des  productions  du  g^nie^ 

En  1793  en  France  comme  en  ^gleterre  en  1735  et  17G6,  le  legis- 
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lateur  songeait  particulierement  aux  dessinateurs  et  aux  peintres  et 
graveurs,  qui  feraient  graver  ou  reproduire  leurs  ceuvres. 

Bien  que  la  loi  fran9aise  fut  muette  a  I'egard  des  sculpteurs  et  des 
architectes,  des  sculpteurs  bientot  r^clam^rcnt  la  m^me  protection  que 
les  peintres  et  les  dessinateurs :  elle  leur  fut  accord6e  sans  difficulte  ; 
et,  en  1855,  pour  la  premiere  fois,  en  France,  un  architecte  reclama  cette 
m^me  protection  :  elle  lui  fut  egalement  accordee. 

En  1886,  un  architecte  beige,  M.  Beyaert,  reclama,  tandis  que 
la  Belgique  etait  regie  par  la  loi  fran9aiBe  de  1793,  la  protection  de  la 
propriete  artistique,  ^  I'encontre  d'une  revue  beige,  qui  avait  public  des 
reproductions  de  la  Banque,  Tun  des  principaux  edifices  d'Anvers  dont 
il  6tait  Pauteur.     Cette  protection  lui  fut  accordee. 

Depuis,  la  France  a,  par  la  loi  du  11  mars  1902,  ajoute  expressement 
les  architectes  et  les  sculpteurs  au  nombre  des  artistes  b6n6ficiant  de  la 
loi  de  1793  sur  la  propriete  artistique. 

Nous  dirons  tout  h,  I'heure,  dans  une  revue  de  la  legislation  du  globe 
sur  la  propriete  artistique  des  architectes,  combien  de  pays  protegent 
r  architecture,  et  dans  quelle  limite  les  architectes  sont  proteges  dans  ces 
pays. 

IV.    QUELLES   (EUVRES   d' ARCHITECTURE   DOIVENT   CTRE    PrOTE'G^ES. 

II  nous  parait  maintenant  indispensable  de  faire  connaitre  les  raisons 
par  lesquelles  1' architecte  doit  etre  prot6g6  de  la  m^me  mani^re  que  les 
peintres,  les  sculpteurs  et  les  autres  artistes. 

L' architecte  a  les  memes  moyens  d' expression,  les  memes  regies  de 
dessin,  de  perspective  ou  de  figuration,  que  les  dessinateurs  et  les  peintres. 
Et  dans  I'ex^cution  sur  le  terrain  de  son  oeuvre  dessin6e,  de  ses  plans, 
de  Tensemble  de  ses  dessins,  que  nous  appellerons  en  terme  general :  "  les 
Dessins  d' Architecture,"  r6difice,  dont  il  dirige  la  reproduction,  em- 
prunte  I'expression  de  ses  reliefs  aux  proc6d6s  de  la  sculpture,  ainsi  que  les 
regies  de  cet  art. 

On  chercherait  done  vainement  une  raison  de  ne  pas  accorder  aux 
architectes,  la  protection  que  I'on  donne  aux  peintres  et  aux  sculpteurs. 
II  ne  s'agit  d'ailleurs  de  proteger  que  les  ceuvres  ayant  un  caractere 
original  et  personnel,  de  meme  que  pour  les  peintres  et  les  sculpteurs ; 
et,  comme  pour  les  peintres  et  les  sculpteurs,  il  est  juste  d'admettre  que 
les  OBUvres  originales  et  personnelles  peuvent  etre  compos6es,  soit  d'id6es 
personnelles,  soit  d'616ments  ordonnis  d'une  maniere  originale  et  per- 
sonnelle,  d'apres  ce  que  nous  ont  transmis  les  siecles  passes  (ce  que  Ton 
appelle  le  Domaine  public). 

Le  Domaine  public,  c'est  ce  bagage  considerable  que  nous  ont  l^gue 
les  Grecs,  les  Romains,  les  Egyptiens  et  toutes  les  civilisations  pass^es 
ainsi  que  les  siecles  qui  nous  precedent,  ou  d'eclatantes  periodes  artistiques 
se  sont  manif estees,  au  temps  de  la  Renaissance,  sous  la  reine  Anne  comme 
sous  Louis  XIV,  sous  Louis  XV,  sous  Louis  XVI,  etc. 

Les  peintres,  comme  les  sculpteurs,  se  sont  inspires  de  1' oeuvre  des 
artistes  de  ces  memes  epoques,  et  il  est  auaai  difficile  en  peinture,  en 
sculpture  qu'en  architecture  de  faire  une  oeuvre  entierement  et  ahsdument 
NOUVELLE.  Aussi,  pour  les  peintres  et  les  sculpteurs  ne  discute-t-on 
pas  qu'ils  aient  le  droit  de  s'inspirer  des  ceuvres  du  pass6  pour  produire 
une  oeuvre  personnelle,  que  la  loi  protegera  aussi  completement  qu'une 
oeuvre  absolument  nouvelle. 

V.  Objections  contre  la  Protection  des  CEuvres  d' Architecture. 
Rkponse  a  ces  Objections. 

Nous  avons  essaye  dans  une  conference  lue  en  avril  1898  a  Tln- 
stitut  Royal  des  Architectes  Britanniques  [p.  285  du  Journal  R.I.B.A., 
9  avril  1898]  de  donner  un  resume  dps  objections  que  Ton  faisait  a  la  pro- 
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tectiondes  architectes,  objections,  qui  avaient  6te  principalement  accueillies 
par  le  legislateor  allemand  dans  la  loi  de  1876.* 

On  a  propos6  d'^carter  les  architectes  de  la  propriete  artistique  parce 
que,  dans  leur  oeuvre,  la  partie  mat^rielle  Temportait  consid^rablement 
8ur  la  partie  intellectuelle.  On  leur  refusait  aussi  le  droit  d'auteur  parce 
que  leur  art  tendait  avant  tout  h,  satisfaire  un  besoin  de  leurs  contem- 
porains,  celui  d'etre  converts  et  h,  Tabri  des  intemperies,  encore  plus 
qu'il  ne  contribuait  ^  la  decoration  des  villes  ou  des  habitations. 

Nous  avons  en  1898,  comme  d'ailleurs  en  1892  et  1893,  dans  VArchi- 
lecture,  le  journal  de  la  Soci6te  Centrale  des  Architectes  Frangais,  tenu  h, 
r^pondre  h  ces  ob j  ections.  Nous  ne  voulons  y  revenir  que  d'un  mot :  Est-ce 
que  pour  la  sculpture,  le  poids  materiel  du  marbre,  du  bronze  ou  de  la 
pierre,  qui  compose  I'oeuvre  de  sculpture,  n'est  pas,  proportionnellement 
au  volume,  aussi  pesant  que  le  poids  du  marbre,  des  pierres  ou  du  fer  dans 
I'oeuvre  d'architecture  ?  Et,  des  lors  que  le  sculpteur  est  prot6e6,  il  n'y  a  pas 
d'exception  k  faire  pour  I'architecte.  Est-ce  que  la  valeur  d'utilite 
d'une  oeuvre  d'art,  que  ce  soit  im  vase,  une  coupe  ou  un  Edifice,  n'est 
pas  une  quality  qui  subsiste  avec  autant  de  m6rite,  que  I'oeuvre  rende  un 
service  r^el  ou  serve  seulement  h,  la  decoration  ?  Est-ce  que  cela  n'est 
pas  aussi  vrai  pour  une  oeuvre  sculpt^e  que  pour  une  maison  ? 

Keats  a  dit  qu'une  belle  chose  etait  une  joie  pour  toujours  ;  et,  qu'elle 
rendit  un  service  r6el,  ou  qu'elle  servit  a  la  decoration,  U  est  evident  que 
Keats  n'eut  rien  change  a  sa  formule.  II  est  bien  juste  qu'en  echange 
de  cette  joie  perpetuelle  q^ue  I'oeuvre  d'art  doit  procurer,  on  donne  h, 
Tartiate  une  protection  qm  n'est,  sous  une  forme  legale,  que  le  respect 
de  sa  personnalite.  En  vertu  du  droit  morale  I'auteur  a  droit  incon- 
testablement  II  cette  garantie  ;  le  legislateur  ne  pourrait  manquer  d'ajouter 
au  Droit  Moral  le  droit  de  proprietf^  artistique  qui,  nous  I'avons  vu,  s'y 
rattache  si  etroitement. 

n  importe  essentiellement  aux  architectes  de  bien  se  persuader  qu'ils 
ne  demandent  que  ce  dont  jouissent  dej^  les  peintres,  sculpteurs  ou  dessina- 
teurs,  et  qu'ils  ont  le  droit  d'afiirmer  qu'il  serait  singulierement  injuste  que 
Tune  des  categories  d'artistes  soit  exclue,  quand  toutes  les  autres  sont 
protegees.  Si  Ton  pense  qu'il  est  juste  d'afiirmer  comme  tant  de  fois 
cela  a  ete  afiirme  par  des  critiques  eminents,  par  des  philosophes,  par 
des  artistes,  que  c'est  par  Varchitecte  que  Pexpression  primitive  de  Part  a 
He  formulee,  et  qu'^  ces  debuts  l'Architkote  a  associe  k  I'expression 
de  ses  idees  le  Peintre  et  le  Sculpteur,  il  serait  singuli^rement  injuste 
qu'a  notre  epoque  civilisee,  le  Peintre  et  le  Sculpteur  se  trouvent 
mieux  proteges  que  l'Architecte. 

On  a  ensmte  pretendu  que  I'oeuvre  de  I'architecte,  lorsqu'elle  est 
placee  en  fagade  des  rues  et  des  places  publiques,  perdait  le  droit  a  la 
protection,  parceque  cette  exposition  impliquait  de  la  part  de  I'auteur,  une 
sorte  d'abandon  au  public  de  la  jouissance  de  son  oeuvre,  et  partant,  de 
son  droit  de  propriete  artistique.^ 

Nous  avons  deji  repondu  que  le  sculpteur  ne  devait  pas  6tre  plus  tot 
presume  avoir  abandonne  son  droit  d'auteur  pour  les  statues  exposees  sur 
les  places  publiques  que  I'architecte  sur  ses  facades :  or  dans  un  certain 
nombre  de  pays  ou  les  sculpteurs  sont  deji  proteges  il  n'est  fait  aucune 
difference  entre  leurs  oeuvres  placees  dans  des  galeries  ou  des  maisons 
paiticulieres  et  celles  qui  sont  placees  dans  les  rues  &  I'exterieur  des 
maisons. 

'  Nons  sommes  heureux  d'apprendre  que  le  9  Janvier,  1907,  il  a  ^t^  promnlgu^ 
eD  AUemagne  une  loi  accordant  la  protection  de  la  propri^t^  artistique  des  oenvres 
d'architecture.  Cette  loi  constitue,  malgr^>  certaines  insuffisances  de  protection,  un 
r^l  progr^s  et  une  protection  deji\  importante  des  ceuvres  d'architecture.  Voir 
V Architecture,  journal  de  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  des  Architectes  Fran(?ais,  1907. 

^  C'est  malheureusement  la  theorie  dn  legislateur  allemand  dans  la  loi  du 
9  anvier  1907. 
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Hais  encore  pour  I'architecte,  il  faut  rappeler  que  son  oeuvre  originale 
consiste  dans  ses  dessins  d' architecture,  ceux-ci  ne  sont  jamais  places 
dans  les  rues,  ce  n'est  que  la  reproduction  de  ses  dessins,  Vidifvce,  qui  s'^ 
trouve.  II  parait  inadmissible  en  droits  que  les  droits,  que  I'auteur  peut 
avoir  sur  Toriginal,  puissent  ^tre  diminues  par  des  circonstances  propres  k 
la  reproduction. 

Enfin  comment  admettre  que  le  fait  mdme  de  laisser  apparent  Toriginal, 
objet  du  droit,  puisse  entrafner  pour  I'auteur  une  diminution  des  droits, 
dont  il  peut  b^n6ficier  ?  Ira-t-on  soutenir  que  le  fail  de  ienir  en  evidence 
voire  portefeuiUe,  atUorise  le  vdeur  r>  vous  en  d  ^pouiUer  ?  A  cette  consid :  ration 
de  droit  incontestable,  nous  ajouterons  volontiers  que  ce  serait  gravement 
nuisible  a  la  decoration  des  villes,  a  leur  esthetique,  que  de  decider  que  ce 
qui  fait  Tomcment  des  villes,  de  leurs  places  publiques,  de  leurs  rues,  en- 
trainera  pour  les  artistes  une  diminution  de  droit  artistique,  et  qu'ils  per- 
dront  le  profit  materiel  des  oeuvres,  dont  la  creation  leur  aurait  rapport^ 
la  gloire  et  la  notori6t6  :  ils  perdraient  ainsi  le  benefice  de  leurs  meilleures 
GBUvres,  de  celles  dont  le  succes  serait  le  plus  r6pandu  ! ! ! 

Et  des-lors,  an  profit  de  qui  ?  de  quelques  editeurs  qui  vendront  les 
reproductions  par  la  gravure  ou  la  ptiototypie,  de  ces  oeuvres !  et  qui 
n'en  feront  en  r6alit6  qu'un  commerce  fructueux  aux  depens  de  Tar- 
cbitecte,  sans  profit  pour  le  public.  Un  pareil  rcsultat  justifie-t*il  une 
atteinte  k  la  propriet'^  et  au  respect  de  la  personnalit^^  ?  nous  n'hesitons 
pas  k  r6pondre  non.  En  fait  il  sufiit  que  I'education  publique  soit  d6- 
velopp6e  :  nous  verrons  que  la  satisfaction  de  ce  besoin  peut  etre  aisement 
assuree  sans  nuire  k  I'artiste,  sans  le  depouiller  i^dument.  En  efiet, 
les  Edifices,  les  constructions  se  partagent  en  deux  groupes :  ceux  qui 
sont  la  propri6t^  des  particuliers,  et  ceux  qui  sont  la  propri^t^  de  I'Etat. 
des  services  publics  ou  des  communes. 

Or  pour  ceux  qui  sont  la  propri6t6  des  particuliers,  nous  avons  d^]k 
indi^u6  que  les  edifices  ne  sont  que  la  reproduction  sur  le  terrain  des 
dessms  d  architecture,  oeuvre  de  I'auteur.  C'est  a  I'oeuvre  originale  que 
s'attachent  les  droits  de  propri6t6  artistique,  ils  naissent  des  que 
I'ori^inal  est  cree ;  le  droit  de  reproduction  existe  avant  qu'il  soit 
pratiqu6  par  I'auteur:  le  sort  de  la  reproduction  ne  modifie  pas  le  droit  n6 
avant  qu  elle  ne  soit  executee. 

Rien  ne  peut  done  diminuer  le  droit  de  propriete  artistique,  k  moins 
que  I'auteur  n'en  fasse,  par  convention  formelle,  abandon  partiel  ou 
total.  A  d6faut  d'abanaon  consenti  par  I'auteur,  celui-ci  conserve 
le  droit  de  reproduire  sur  un  autre  terrain  ou  k  I'aide  d'un  autre  procede 

3ue  la  construction,  I'oeuvre  originale  qu'il  a  creee  et  exprimee  aans  ses 
essins  d'architecture. 

En  est-il  differemment  k  I'egard  des  monuments  publics  ?  Non,  I'Etat 
n'est  qu'une  coUectivite  de  particuliers :  les  communes,  les  autres  parties 
de  I'Etat  sont  de  m§me.  La  coUectivite  des  particuliers  n'a  done  pas 
de  formes  de  droit  difierentes  de  celles  des  simples  particuliers.  Aussi  ne 
ferons-nous  aucune  difference. 

Toutefois,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit,  il  est  desirable  que  les 
monuments  publics  servent  a  I'education  nationale,  et  jamais  architecte 
ou  artiste  ne  souhaitera  s'opposer  k  I'education  nationale :  ils  seront  au 
contraire  heureux  d'y  contribuer. 

II  suffirait  done  d'admettre  que  les  Aleves  d'art,  les  Aleves  architectes 
pourront  librement  dessiner  d'apres  les  Edifices  publics,  pour  que  cette 
objection  ait  sa  complete  satisfaction  ;  et  que  par  suite  aucune  derogation 
ne  soit  apportee  k  la  pleine  protection  des  architectes  et  des  autres  artistes. 
Ces  61eves  d'art  n'ont,  en  effet,  pas  besoin  de  tirer  un  profit  materiel  de 
leurs  dessins,  ni  de  les  r^aliser  sur  le  terrain  ou  de  les  reproduire.  Ils  devront 
cr^er  k  leur  tour  apr^s  avoir  librement  etudie  les  oeuvres  de  leurs  ain6s. 
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VI.  Consequences  de  la  Propriety  Artistique  des 
(EuvRES  d' Architecture. 

Quelles  seront,  particuli^rement  pour  Tarchitecte,  les  cons^uences 
de  la  protection  artistique  que  nous  venous  d'exposer  ?  Les  voici  en 
quelques  lignes  : 

Tout  d'abord  Tarchitecte  manifesto  ses  id^es  dans  un  ensemble  de 
dessins  et  de  plans,  coupe,  elevation,  details  des  fa9ades  ext^rieures  et 
int^rieures,  details  decoratifs  et  autres  en  general,  ensemble  que  nous 
exprimerons  ^  I'aide  de  ces  mots,  les  dessins  d' architecture. 

Les  dessins  d' architecture  constituent  la  premiere  manifestation  de 
ridee  de  I'architecte,  l' original  de  l'ceuvre.  L'architecte  a  droit  de 
signer  cet  ensemble  de  dessins. 

L'architecte  est  maitre  de  pubher,  quand  il  lui  convient,  Toeuvre  qu'il 
a  tracee.  II  a  droit  de  la  reproduire  par  les  proc£d6s  qu'il  lui  convient 
de  choisir,  et  de  la  mani^re  qu  il  I'entend. 

L'execution  des  dessins  d'architecture  sous  la  forme  d'un  Edifice 
eleve  sur  le  terrain,  est  un  des  modes  de  reproduction  des  dessins  d' archi- 
tecture. 

Nul  ne  pent  reproduire  l'ceuvre  sans  I'assentiment  de  I'auteur. 

L'architecte  est  maitre  de  determiner  les  honoraires  qu'il  lui  con- 
vient de  fixer,  pour  consentir  k  la  reproduction  de  son  CBUvre. 

Sauf  stipulation  contraire,  l'architecte,  en  donnant  son  consentement, 
ne  concede  a  son  cUent  que  le  droit  de  f aire  extcuter  une  seule  reproduction 
de  son  oeuvre. 

Nul  ne  pent  apporter,  sans  I'assentiment  de  I'auteur,  des  corrections, 
modifications  ou  remaniements  k  l'ceuvre  originale  ou  aux  reproductions 
consenties  par  I'auteur. 

VII.  De  la  Protection  de  l'CEuvre  de  l'Architectb 

APRES   SA  MORT. 

II  est  presque  constant  que  les  legislations,  qui  ont  organist  la  pro- 
pri6t6  htteraire  ou  artistique,  concMent  pour  un  temps  ditermin6,  qui, 
le  plus  souvent,  comprend  la  vie  de  I'auteur  et  une  p^riode  de  30,  50  ou 
80  ans  apr^  sa  mort,  le  monopole  de  propri6t6  artisticjue.  Pendant 
la  dur6e  de  cette  periode,  I'auteur,  puis  apres  lui  ses  h^ritiers  ou  ses  ces- 
sionnaires,  ont  seuls  le  droit  de  pubher,  de  reproduire  l'ceuvre. 

En  examinant  attentivement  les  Elements  du  droit  moral,  on  a  vite 
constat^  que  les  heritiers  n'avaient  pas  absolument  autant  de  droits  que 
I'auteur  sur  l'ceuvre. 

II  y  a  en  effet  quelque  chose  de  choquant  k  ce  que  Ton  puisse  admettre 
que  les  heritiers  puissent  detruire  1' oeuvre,  ou  la  modifier  dans  des  condi- 
tions inesthetiqties.  On  n'admettrait  pas  non  plus  qu'ils  se  refusent  syste- 
matiquement  h  reconnaitre  que  l'ceuvre  a  ete  produite  par  I'auteur.  De 
la,  on  en  est  venu  k  penser  que,  lorsque  le  d61ai  de  protection  est  accompli, 
et  que  l'ceuvre,  ainsi  qu'on  le  dit,  est  tombee  dans  le  domaine  jmUic,  on 
devait  envisager  que  le  public  n'avait  pas  plus  de  droits  que  les  heritiers 
de  I'auteur.  Et  c'est  ]k  un  des  plus  importants  rcsultats  du  droit  moral, 
que  de  produire  des  consequences  au-delll  du  d61ai  de  protection  de 
lauteur.  Si,  apres  1' expiration  du  d61ai  de  protection,  tout  le  monde 
peut  reproduire  l'ceuvre,  neanmoins  tout  le  monde  trouvera  naturel 
que  Ton  puisse  interdire  de  faire  de  deplorables  reproductions  de  l'ceuvre, 
et  de  donner  cependant  ces  reproductions  comme  repr6sentant  l'ceuvre 
de  I'auteur. 

II  est  Evident  qu'il  serait  profondement  honorable  pour  les  nations 
civilisdes,  de  faire  respecter  la  m6moire  de  I'auteur  aussi  bien  dans  ses 
OBuvres  que  dans  les  reproductions  de  ces  ceuvres :  et  Ton  admettrait  volon- 
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tiers  que  lea  grands  corps  ou  instituts,  existant  dans  toutes  les  nations 
civilisees,  puissent  se  constituer  les  d^fensenxs  de  la  m6moire  des  artistes 
qui  ont  appartenu  k  ces  grandes  soci^t^s  ou  instituts.  En  tous  cas, 
1  Etat,  la  collectivity,  k  laquelle  T  artiste  a  appartenu  et  que  son  souvenir 
contribue  &  honorer,  sont  interess6s  h.  d6fen(&e  la  m^moire  des  artistes, 
apr^  que  la  p6riode,  pendant  laquelle  la  loi  organise  la  protection,  est 
accomplie. 

Ce  sont  \k  des  considerations  d'ordre  moral  le  plus  61ev6,  de  nature 
a  justifier,  non  seulement  I'aspiration  qu'ont  les  architectes  h,  obtenir  la 
protection  de  la  propriety  artistique,  mais  encore  k  justifier  Tint^ret  que 
tous  les  architectes  ont  k  s'unir  pour  obtenir  du  Ugislateur  une  protec- 
tion, qui  leur  est  aussi  16gitimement  due  qu'aux  autres  artistes,  dessi- 
nateurs,  peintres  et  sculpteurs. 

VIII.  Db  la  Repression  de  la  Contrefa^on. 

U  est  admis  par  toutes  les  legislations  sur  la  propriety  artistique  que 
le  fait  de  reproduire,  sans  le  consentement  de  Tauteur,  une  oeuvre,  con- 
stitue  un  acte  reprehensible  que  I'on  appelle  la  contrefa9on ;  et  Tune  des 
consequences  de  la  contrefa9on  reconnue  par  le  juge  est  le  droit  pour 
I'auteur  soit  de  faire  prononcer  la  destruction  des  contrefa9ons,  soit  de 
se  faire  remettre  les  objets  contrefaisants  pour  en  disposer  a  son  gr6.  Sans 
doute,  ces  principes  pourront  subir  de  legeres  exceptions. 

Pour  Tarcliitecte,  lorsque  la  contrefa9on  est  faite  &  I'aide  de  planches 
ffrav^es,  d'estampes  tir6es  k  I'aide  de  ces  planches  ou  de  photographies, 
la  repression  do  la  contrefa9on  se  fait  comme  pour  le  peintre,  le  sculpteur 
ou  le  graveur  :  il  pent  se  faire  remettre  les  planches  et  les  epreuves  tirees 
avec  ces  planches  :  ou  bien  le  juge  peut  en  ordonner  la  destruction. 

Mais,  a-t-on  dit,  est-il  possible  qu'un  architecte  puisse  exiger  la 
destruction  d'une  maison  elev^e  pour  le  compte  d'un  proprietaire  de  bonne 
f  oi,  au  profit  de  qui  on  aurait  abuse  des  plans  d'un  architecte  et  pour  qui  on 
les  aurait  contrefait  ?  La  situation  s'est  A&]k  presentee  ;  les  magistrats, 
dans  ce  cas,  sans  ordonner  la  destruction  de  la  maison,  ont  accorde  une 
reparation — que  nous  estimons  satisfaisante — en  accordant  k  F  architecte 
contrefait  des  dommages-interets,  egaux  au  moins  aux  honoraires  qu'il 
eut  obtenus  pour  consentir  a  I'execution  de  son  oeuvre  sur  le  terrain,  et 
aussi  en  ordonnant  que  I'execution  contrefaisante  ne  porterait  aucune 
signature  d'auteur.  Ces  solutions,  absolument  equitables,  respectent 
le  principe  de  la  propriete  artistique,  et  sont  de  nature  k  prouver  que 
rien  ne  s'oppose  a  la  protection  complete  de  1' oeuvre  de  1' architecte  de 
m§me  qu'4  celle  des  autres  artistes,  peintres  ou  sculpteurs. 

IX.  Rapports  de  l' Architecte  avec  son  Client. 

Si  Ton  envisage  la  propriete  artistique  de  I'architecte,  on  voit  de 
suite  que  la  convention,  qui  intervient  entre  I'architecte  et  son  client,  a 
pour  but  I'execution  sur  un  terrain  d'une  reproduction  de  I'ceuvre  de 
I'architecte.  L' edifice,  nous  I'avons  dit,  est  une  reproduction  des  dessins 
d'architecture. 

En  vue  de  cette  reproduction,  pour  le  cas  oii  I'architecte  la  dirige  en  per- 
sonne,  il  ne  lui  est  necessaire  de  remettre  k  son  chent  qu'une  sehe  de  copies 
des  plans,  soit  des  caiques,  soit  des  htho^phies,  soit  des  tirages  en  bleu. 
S'il  arrive  que  I'architecte  ne  soit  pas  cnarge  de  dinger  la  construction, 
il  doit  remettre  k  son  client  les  copies  des  plans  utiles  k  cette  construction. 

Mais  de  ce  qu'il  conserve  tous  les  droits  de  reproduction  de  son  oeuvre 
originale,  et  de  ce  que  le  cUent,  dans  aucun  des  deux  cas  examines,  n'a 
besoin  des  dessins  originaux  de  I'architecte,  nous  pouvons  afi&rmer 
au  surplus,  que  le  cUent  n'a  aucun  droit  k  ces  dessins  originaux,  puisqu'il 
est  bien  entendu,  par  ce  que  nous  avons  deja  dit  que  la  convention  n'a 
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poor  but  qa'one  reproduction  sur  le  terrain  ou  la  remise  des  moyens  de 
cette  reproduction. 

Est-ce  une  consequence  ezag6r6e  ?  Nous  ne  le  pensons  pas.  Voyons 
ce  <^ae  le  musicien  remet  k  celui  qui  traite  aveo  lui  d'une  reproduction 
musicale  de  son  oeuvre.  L'amateur,  aui  desire  ex6cuter  ou  faire  ex6cuter 
chez  lui  Foeuvre  du  musicien,  chercne  k  se  procurer  une  reproduction 
manuacrite  ou  imprim6e  de  rceuvre :  il  la  joue  lui-m^me  ou  la  fait  jouer 
chez  lui,  grace  k  cet  exemplaire. 

fist-il  arriv^  que  cet  amateur  reclame  le  manuscrit  de  I'auteur  ?  On 
peut  affirmer  que  non.  Ce  n'est  qu'entre  Pauteur  et  I'^diteur  que  la 
remise  du  manuscrit  est  I'objet  du  contrat,  mais  en  ce  cas  ime  convention 
detaillee  et  sp^ciale  intervient,  qui  sort  de  notre  sujet. 

II  en  est  de  m^me  pour  racheteur  d'lme  reproduction  en  bronze, 
oa  en  toute  autre  matiere,  d'une  sculpture.  La  remise  de  I'exemplaire 
en  bronze  satisfait  I'amateur :  il  ne  lui  est  jamais  arrivi  de  r^clamer 
Toriginal  fait  par  le  sculpteur.  Sauf  au  cas,  tout  special,  od  Tacqu^reur 
convient  qu'il  achate  le  marbre  original  ou  un  bronze  en  6preuve  unique, 
il  lui  est  remis  en  ce  cas  un  exemplaire  original.  Mais  en  ce  cas,  k  bien 
examiner  ce  qui  se  passe  en  sculpture,  on  peut  dire  que  I'original  de 
rceuvre  peut  exister  en  dehors  de  I'^preuve  originale  en  marbre  ou 
en  bronze,  ou  en  toute  autre  matiere. 

Voil^  done  qui  nous  conduit  k  regretter  qu'une  decision  judiciaire 
recente  soit  intervenue,  qui  ait  oblig6  un  arcmtecte  anglais  k  remettre 
a  son  client  ses  minutes,  ses  dessins  originaux  et  toutes  les  lettres  et 
documents  relatifs  k  la  convention  intervenue  entre  I'architecte  et  le 
client,  alors  que  ce  dernier  n'avait  pas  donn6  suite  k  son  projet  de  confier 
a  Taichitecte  la  direction  de  la  construction. 

Cest  en  vertu  des  principes  du  mandat  que  le  juge  anglais  est  arrive 
k  oidonner  la  remise,  au  client,  des  minutes  de  Tarcnitecte. 

A  Tabri  des  principes  que  nous  avons  e^os6s  sur  les  rapports  du  client 
de  Parchitecte,  et  aussi  que  des  principes  de  la  propriety  artistiaue,  nous 
pouvons  affirmer  que  I'architecte  a  droit  de  conserver  tons  ses  aessins  et 
plans  originaux.  En  effet  la  convention,  analys^e  plus  haut  par  nous,  ne 
sanrait  produire  d' autre  solution  plus  ample  que  celle  par  nous  indiqu6e. 

Des  lors  qu'il  est  admis  que  la  convention  de  b&tir  laisse  k  I'architecte 
Texercice  de  ses  droits  de  propri^te  artistiaue  et  n'a  trait  qa^k  la  conven- 
tion de  reproduction  que  nous  avons  indiqu6e,  rien  ne  peut  enlever  k 
Tarchitecte  ses  dessins  et  ses  plans  originaux. 

Ausai  bien,  est-il  legitime  que  I'architecte  garde  ses  plans  et  dessins 
en  minutes  ou  en  original,  surtout  s'il  a  dirig6  h.  construction ;  car  au  cas 
d'exercice  centre  lui  de  Taction  en  responsabiHte,  c'est  dans  ses  dessins  et 
ses  plans  originaux  qu'il  trouvera  la  justification  de  la  direction,  desordres 
qu'il  a  donnes.  S'il  est  bien  convenu  que  cette  privation  n'a  pas  6t6  con- 
venue,  comment  serait-elle  impos^e  k  I'architecte  par  deduction  du  seul 
contrat  de  mandat  de  dinger  la  construction  ?  Comment  en  efiet,  s'il 
se  depouille  de  ses  dessins  originaux,  I'architecte  pourrait-il  exercer  les 
antres  droits  de  propri6te  artistique  qui  lui  restent,  comme  celui  d'ex- 
position  de  ses  aessins  originaux,  notamment  ?  Par  suite  de  quoi 
Taichitecte  devrait-il  dtre  prive  de  ces  droits  bien  difEerents,  alors  qu'il 
n'a  consenti  qu'&  une  convention  de  reproduction  sur  le  terrain  ? 

L'avantage  de  I'existence  d'un  droit  de  propri6t6  artistique,  reconnu  par 
le  legislateur,  se  trouve  done  demontr6  k  Evidence  par  notre  rapport. 

X.    ll^TAT   DE   LA  LEGISLATION   CONTEMPORAINE   DANS 
LES   DIVERS    fexATS   DU   GlOBE. 

Dans  certains  pays  le  legislateur  n'a  pas  nomme  dans  la  loi  de 
propriete  artistique  I'architecture,  mais  les  termes  gen6raux  dans  lesquels 
U  indique  les  oeuvres  b6neficeant  de  la  protection  legale  permettent  d'y 
comprendre  I'architecture. 
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Aossi  la  Roumaine  (loi  de  1862,  art.  1),  Pltalie  (loi  de  1882,  I),  la 
Belgique  (loi  de  1886, 1).        ^ 

Dans  d'autres  pa^s  rarchitecture  est  designee  par  le  Mgislateur  parmi 
les  arts  du  dessin,  qui  sont  prot^g6s.  Principaute  de  Monaco  (loi  de  1889, 
2),  Tunisie  (loi  de  1889,  3).         ^ 

L' architecture  est  encore  d6sign6e  et  assimil6e  pour  la  protection  aux 
oeuvres  du  dessin  k  la  peintuxe  et  k  la  sculpture  en  France  (loi  de  1793  et  de 
1902, 1),  en  Espagne  (loi  de  1879,  37). 

En  Hongrie  (loi  de  1884,  67),  T architecture  est  protegee :  toutefois 
il  est  licite  de  reproduire  dans  un  autre  art  les  oeuvres  se  trouvant  k 
demeure  dans  les  rues  et  places  publiques  et  autres  lieux  publics  du 
m^me  genre  (62). 

En  Suede,  Tarchitecte  est  prot6g6  pour  les  plans  qu'il  a  publics  (loi  de 
1877,  I).  Est  autoris^e  la  reproduction  des  oeuvres  d'art  appartenant  k 
I'Etat,  ou  aux  communes,  ou  ezpos6es  dans  les  lieux  publics  ou  appos6es 
k  I'ext^rieur  des  Edifices  (loi  de  1867). 

En  Suisse,  les  dessins  d'architecture  sont  proteges  (loi  de  1883,  8)  sauf 
pour  les  6difice8  n'ayant  pas  un  caract^re  artistique  ( 1 1 ,  §  8).  D'autre  part 
la  reproduction  des  objets  d'art  qui  se  trouvent  dans  les  rues  ou  sur  les 
places  publiques,  lorsque  la  reproduction  n'a  pas  lieu  dans  la  forme  de 
1' original,  est  licite  (7).  Enfin  Tacqu^reur  de  plans  architecturaux  a  le 
droit  de  les  faire  executer,  sauf  stipulation  contraire  (6). 

En  Russie,  Farchitecture  est  prot6g6e  (L.  1886,  30  et  32).  Toutefois 
I'auteur  ne  jouit  d'un  droit  que  s'il  a  fait  enregistrer  son  ceuvre  (31), 
mais  il  ne  conserve  son  droit  d'auteur  sur  les  oeuvres  commandees  par 
les  particuliers  que  s'il  a  fait  des  reserves  (36).  Sauf  dans  le  cas  o^  il 
comprendrait  ses  ceuvres  dans  une  Edition  de  ses  oeuvres  completes. 

Au  V6nezu61a,  Tarchitecte  est  prot^g6  (loi  de  1887,  3)  k  charge  de 
faire  un  d6p6t  de  son  oeuvre  (31). 

Au  Danemark,  Tarchitecte  ne  conserve  ses  droits  que  jusqu'^  la 
publication  de  ses  dessins  ou  de  ses  plans  (loi  de  1864,  4).  Un  projet 
ae  loi  de  1891  conc^derait  a  Fal^hitecte  la  protection  complete. 

En  Norw^ge  (loi  de  1896,  25),  Tarchitecte  est  prot6g6.  II  est 
interdit  d'utihser  pour  une  oeuvre  architecturale  les  dessins  oridnaux 
de  I'auteur,  ni  les  dessins  modeles  qui  ont  ^te  executes  d'apres  ses  dessins 
originaux  (25). 

En  Finlande,  le  16gislateur  reserve  un  droit  exclusif  a  I'architecte 
jusqu'Ji  la  pubUcation  de  ses  plans  (L.  1880,  2). 

Au  Mexique  (loi  1884,  art.  1191),  Fauteur  d'un  plan  d'architecture 
et  I'architecte  sont  proteges.  Cependant  Farchitecte  n'est  protege 
que  pour  la  partie  int6rieure  des  maisons  particulieres.  La  reproduc- 
tion des  Edifices  pubhcs  ou  de  la  partie  exterieure  des  constructions 
particulieres  est  hcite  (1207  xvi).  Cependant  le  proprietaire  de  la 
maison  n'a  le  droit  de  la  reproduire  que  s'il  a  stipule  formellement  k  cet 
egardc. 

En  Angleterre,  le  dessinateur  ou  le  graveur  d'un  sujet  d'architecture 
est  protect  par  un  Act  de  1766  (1),  et  un  Act  de  1852  (14)  protege  les 
croquis  d  architecture.  Les  dessinateurs  sont  proteges  d'une  fa9on  assez 
g^nerale  dans  ces  Acts  pour  que  Fon  puisse  admettre  que  Fauteur  des 
dessins  d'architecture  serait  prot^g6. 

En  Allemagne,  les  plans  edites  sont  proteges  (loi  de  1870,  43),  mais 
une  loi  de  1876  a  d6clar6  que  les  dispositions  qu'elle  contenait  ne  s'appli- 
quaient  pas  k  Farchitecture  (art.  3).  D'ou  il  suit  que,  la  reproduction 
d'aprte  un  Edifice  ex6cut6  est  licite.  Un  projet  de  loi,  qui  est  venu  en 
discussion  en  Janvier  1906,  admet  pour  I'architecte  une  protection  a  pen 
pr^  6quivalente  k  celle  de  la  loi  Suisse.^ 

L'Autriche,  dans^la  loi  de  1846  (4,  §  4)  protegeait  Farchitecture,  mais 

•  Octte  loi  a  6i6  votc^e  le  9  Janvier  1907.    Voir  la  Dote,  p.  137. 
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dans  la  loi  de  1895  le  legislateur  n'a  accord^  que  la  protection  dea  parties 
inteiieores  de  I'^difice,  laissant  licite  la  reproduction  dans  un  autre  art, 
des  edifices  artistiques  en  fa9ade  des  rues  et  des  places  publiques. 

XI.  Convention  Internationale  de  Berne. 

Une  convention  internationale,  sign6e  a  Berne  en  1886,  unit  pour 
la  protection  de  la  propriete  artistique  un  nombie  considerable  des  Etats 
du  globe :  ce  sont  TAlleinagne,  la  Belgique,  le  Danemark,  I'Espagne,  la 
France  avec  I'Alg^rie  et  ses  colonies,  la  Grande-Bretagne  avec  ses 
colonies  et  possessions,  Haiti,  I'ltalie,  le  Japon,  le  Luxembourg,  Monaco, 
le  Montenegro,  la  Norw^ge,  la  Suede,  la  Suisse,  la  Tunisie. 

Auz  termes  de  cette  convention  (art.  4)  les  plans  croquis  et  ouvrases 
plastiques  relatifs  k  Tarchitecture  sont  prot6g68.  Mais  par  suite  des 
differences  entre  les  legislations  des  pays  adherents  (voir  ces  differences 
dans  notre  expose)  il  en  resultait  que  divers  pays  entendaient  ne  pas 
pioteger  les  edifices  construits  et  la  reproduction  de  ces  edifices. 

En  1896,  k  une  conference  diplomatique  tenue  k  Paris,  il  a  6te  d^cid^ 
que  les  pays  adherents  k  I'Union,  qui  protegeraient  non  seulement  les 
plans  des  architectes  mais  encore  les  oeuvres  d'architecture,  pourraient 
admettre  ces  oeuvres  au  b6n6fice  de  la  convention. 

CTest  ]k  un  pas  considerable  accompli,  mais,  il  faut  maintenant  faire 

des  efforts  pour  que  le  plus  grand  nombre  des  Etats  adherents,  et  m^me 

tons  ces  Etats,  accordent  une  protection  complete  auz  architectes. 

I  11  y  a  entre  les  pays  imiomstes  un  argument  tr^s  fort  pour  donner 

I  aoz  architectes  ime  prompte  satisfaction,  c'est  que  les  architectes  des 

I  pays  unionistes,  qui  ne  sont  pas  encore  sufi&samment  prot^g^s,  fassent 

observer  a  leur  Gouvemement,  que,  puisqu'il  a  sign6  un  article  de  la 

j  convention  de  Berne  impliquant  que  les  oeuvres  d'architecture  pourront 

etre  protegees,  c'est  qu'il  trouve  logique  que  Farchitecture  b^n^ficie  d'une 

telle  protection,  et  que  des  lorsil  est  juste  qu'il  Paccorde  k  ses  nationaux. 

D'autre  part  il  est  aussi  juste  que  les  architectes  de  ces  pays  fassent 

observer  a  leurs  Gouvemements  qu'il  est  digne  de  leur  preoccupation  dene 

I  pas  obtenir  des  autres  plus  qu'on  ne  leur  donne  soi-meme :  et  comme 

I  dans  certains  pays  adherents  a  F  Union  la  protection  est  accord^e  mSme 

Bans  reciprocity,  il  y  a  done  des  pays  ou  Farchitecte  non  protege  chez  lui, 

I  pouirait  Tetre  en  vertu  de  la  convention  de  Berne  et  de  1' Acte  ae  Paris  de 

1896. 
i  L'Union  internationale  produira,  un  jour,  ce  r&sultat  admirable  d'une 

'  unification  des  legislations  sur  la  propriete  artistique.    D6j&  I'Union  de 

Berne  a  pour  efEet  d'accorder,  dans  les  pays  adherents,  la  protection  aux 
nationaux  des  autres  pays  adherents,  apres  accomplissement  seulement 
des  formalites  pr6scrites  au  pays  d'origine.  De  la  sorte,  I'architecte  n'a 
plus  a  se  pr6occuper  que  des  formalites  du  pays,  oil  il  public  son  oeuvre 
ou  batit  son  Edifice,  pour  etre  prot6g6  ensuite  sans  autres  formalites  dans 
les  autres  pays  adherents :  il  s'en  suit  une  grande  simplification  de  formalites, 
une  grande  tran^uillite  pour  I'artiste,  qui  peyit  ne  se  pr^occuper  d'aucunes 
ftontieres :  sa  loi  nationale  I'accompagnera  partout  oii  il  se  rendra  pour 
dessiner  ou  batir  dans  I'interieur  de  I'Union. 

XII.  Conclusion  et  Vcbu. 

Nous  pensons  avoir  r6ussi  a  montrer  les  avantages  de  la  propriety 
artistique,  ses  bases  logiques  et  juridiques :  enfin  ses  avantages  moraux 
et  pecuniaires.  Nous  terminerons  ce  travail  en  indiquant  que  de  nom- 
breux  congres  de  propriete  artistique,  et  les  S*",  4%  5""  et  6'  Congprds 
Intemationaux  des  Architectes,  ont  dans  leurs  voeux  demands  la  protection 
de  la  propriete  artistique  des  architectes. 

Tant  qu'il  restera  des  pays  dont  la  legislation  ne  prot^gera  pas  com- 
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pletement  I'arcliitecte,  il  faut  repeter  ces  voeux,  et  les  conserver  aussi 
semblables  <][ue  possible  aux  voeux  precedents,  a&i  que  Taffirmation  de  la 
m§me  idee  vieiine  enfin  forcer  I'attention  du  16gislateur. 

Dans  cette  intention  nous  vous  proposons  de  voter  le  vcbu  suivant,  que 
nous  ttvons  eu  le  grand  plaisir  de  faire  voter  a  Tunanimite  le  23  juin 
1906  par  le  XXXIV«  Congres  des  Architectes  Frangais  :— 

VCEU. 

Le  VII^'  Congres  International  des  Architectes,  reuni  k  Londres  en  1906  : 

Rappelant,  d'une  part,  les  voeux  emis  depuis  vingt-huit  ans  dans  les 
Con^r6s  Internationaux  des  Architectes  et  de  la  Propriete  Artistique, 
ainsi  que  dans  les  Conges  Internationaux  de  TAssociation  Litterairc 
et  Artistique  Internationale,  et  notamment  a  Madrid  en  1904 ;  et 
rappelant  d'autre  part  le  Protocole  de  cloture  de  la  Conference 
diplomatique  tenue  k  Paris  en  1896,  lequel  consacre  le  principe  de  la 
protection  complete  des  oeuvres  d' architecture, 

Rappelant  enfin  la  loi  espagnole  de  1879  et  la  loi  frangaise  de  1902,  leisquelles 
protegent  expressement  les  oeuvres  d'architecture, 

Est  d'avis : 

1".  Que  les  dessins  d'architecture  comprennent  les  dessins  des  fa9ades 
exterieures  et  int^rieures,  les  plans,  coupe  et  Elevation,  et  constituent 
la  premiere  manifestation  de  la  pensee  de  Tarchitecte  et  roeuvre 
d*architecture ; 

2\  Que  r^difice  n'est  qu'une  reproduction,  sur  le  terrain,  des  dessins 
d'architecture ; 

Et  renouvelle  le  vobu  que  les  oeuvres  d'architecture  soient  protegees 
dans  toutes  les  legislations  et  dans  toutes  les  conventions  inter- 
nationales,  a  P^gal  de  toutes  les  autres  oeuvres  artistiques. 


3.— LA  PROPRIETE  ARTISTIQUE  DES  (EUVRES  D'ARCHITEC- 
TURE ET  LA  PROPRIETE  DES  DESSINS  D'ARCHITECTURE. 

Par  Gaston  Trelat  (Paris). 

La  propriety  artistique  une  fois  admise,  il  est  impossible  de  ne  pas  etre 
frapp6  par  Textension  qu'elle  tend  k  prendre.  On  voit  le  champ  de  son 
action  8  accrottre  de  plus  en  plus,  dans  la  mesure  du  besoin  que  ses  defen- 
seurs  ont  de  servir  les  id6es  se  rattachant  a  une  doctrine,  sur  laquelle  bien 
des  doutes  pourraient  cependant  surgir. 

Dois-je  1  avouer  ?  C'est  1^  une  question  que  je  n'ai  encore  pu  bien  com- 
prendre.  II  semble  qu'elle  conduirait  k  vouloir  reglementer  I'usage  des 
id6es,  leur  utilisation.  De  ce  fait,  elle  nous  apparaitrait  facilement 
comme  un  danger.  En  effet  je  ne  sache  pas  que  ce  puisse  etre  autre  chose, 
qu'une  question  de  morale  p^sannelley  qui  s'oppose  a  ce  que  nous  nous 
emparions  d'une  id6e  d'autrui.  Cette  morale  se  resoud  dans  une  61egance 
du  geste.  Et  il  s'en  suivrait  des  caracteres  accuses  qu'on  apprecierait  dans 
leurs  reserves.  Et  meme  le  respect  signalerait  les  scrupules  frappants  de 
certaines  personnalit^s.  Mais  c'est  semement  le  mot  d'^legance — elegance 
morale  ! — qui  conviendrait  en  la  circonstance. 

Au  contraire  ce  serait  par  vulgarite  qu'on  en  arriverait  k  jouer  avec 
les  id6es  d'autrui,  k  s'en  servir  pour  edifier  I'oeuvre  dont  on  s'attribuerait  la 
creation  personnelle.     Et  ce  ne  serait  ni  bon,  ni  meme  avouable. 

Mais,  pour  cela,  il  ne  f  audrait  pas  oubher  que  toute  idee,  meme  des  plus 
originales,  s'6dific  sur  une  autre  idee  prise  on  ne  sait  ou,  n'importe  oii. 
Et,  le  travail  de  la  pens6e  se  poursmvant  inconsciemment,  si  par  hasard 
les  choses  etaient  eugagees  de  fa^on  tant  soit  peu  d^mesuree  dans  la  voie 
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de  sauvegarde — qu'autoriserait  le  service  de  la  vropriete  artistique — on 
couirerait  grand  lisque  d'aboutir  &  une  entrave  de  la  liberty  des  espiits  en 
fait  d'echanges  intellectuek.  Ce  seiait  une  atteinte  au  progres  d'afiOne- 
mcnt  qui  marque  la  civilisation  contemporaine. 

n  7  a  peut-etre  urgence  h,  objectiver  la  question  davantage  et  h  serrer 
de  plus  pres  la  propricte  artistiqtte  en  ce  qui  regarde  les  ceuvres  d' architecture. 
Si  nous  interrogeons  notre  experience  comme  artiste,  nous  voyons  qu'en 
art  I'elaboration  n'est  jamais  termin6e.  On  pent  toujours  y  apporter  le 
fruit  de  meditations  nouvelles,  leur  succession  visant  la  perfection.  C'est 
robjectif  de  la  vie  et  des  activites  d'un  artiste.  Pour  lui,  le  travail  est 
sans  fin ;  I'execution  seule  en  arrete  les  recherches ;  sans  cela  Tetude  se 
perpetuerait.  L'ideal,  que  Tartiste  doit  servir,  fait  passer  son  esprit 
par  bien  des  idees.  Quelle  pourrait  done  bien  etre  celle  de  ces  idees 
alaquelle  s'attacherait  la  propriete  artistique  ?  On  n'en  sait  trop  hen.  En 
supposant  Tune  des  idees  prise  et  utilisee  sous  forme  de  plagiat,  il  est 
difficile  de  voir  \k  un  tort  bien  determine  et  de  nature  h  permettre  d'6tablir 
un  droit  lese.  Je  n'y  vois,  pour  ma  part,  qu'une  faiblesse  intellectuelle. 
EUe  s'accuse  dans  le  ridicule  du  plagiat  lui-mSme.  Et  tout  plagiaire  tend 
a  86  diminuer  moralement  et  socialement.  Mais  je  ne  puis  constater  le 
mal  qui  aurait  6te  fait  k  qui  que  ce  soit,  en  dehors  de  lui-meme.  L'idee, 
dont  il  s'est  empare,  correspond  simplement  k  une  etape  de  la  pens6e  en 
travail  de  composition,  pour  I'artiste.  Sa  valeur  et  son  effort  se  mesurent 
par  une  suite  d'essais  intellectuels  semblables  k  celui-1^. 

L'oBUvre  d'art  est  done  une  resultante  des  apports  successifs  d'un 
esprit  en  production.  Du  reste,  il  me  semble  facile  de  s'en  rendre  compte 
d'une  autre  fa9on.  Ce  que  je  vais  dire  a  pour  origine  une  longue  experience 
d'education  artistique,  que  la  vie  d'atelier  caracterise  essentie'lement. 
jCest  dans  ce  lahoratoire  que  se  forme  Tesprit  des  artistes,  avec  leur  tour- 
nure  originale  resultant  de  points  de  vue  personnels  que  les  applications 
de  I'enseignement  scientifique  suscitent  dans  les  compositions  61abor6e8 
sur  programmes  sp^iaux.  Mais  il  y  a  encore  I'echange  d'id6es  entre 
maitre  et  eleve.  Outre  le  contra' le  intellectuel  dont  les  jeunes  cens  pro- 
fitent,  il  en  d^coule  un  stimulant  artistique  auquel  le  maitre  lui-meme 
ne  saurait  echapper.  En  somme,  c'est  im  champ  d'observations  psycho- 
logiques.  Voyons  done  ce  qu'elles  permettraient  de  d6duire  en  ce  qui 
conceme  la  deuxieme  question. 

En  fait  d'art,  la  vie  de  I'atelier  suppose  im  ^change  d'idees  qui  porte 
en  general  sur  des  indications  plastiques.  Des  dessins  ou  des  croquis  y 
compl^tent  toujours  la  parole.  Et  bien,  j'ai  remarqu6,  que  toutes  les  fois 
qu'on  s'adressait  k  des  hommes  dou^s  intellectuellement,  ces  indications 
figurees  sabissaient  une  transformation  en  rapport  avec  le  d6veloppement 
des  idees  que  permettait  la  duree  de  I'^tude.  A  tel  point  que  l'idee 
premiere  devient  a  peine  reconnaissable. 

Et,  s'il  en  est  ainsi  pour  les  debutants,  que  serait-ce  h  fortiori  pour 
Tartiste  consomm^,  dont  la  valeur  soustrait  aux  hens  de  choses  apprises 
et  d^gage  pleinement  la  hberte  de  pens^e  ?  Cela  reste  bien  ime  marque 
caracteristique  des  diff^rentes  idees  par  lesquelles  on  passe,  avant  d'arriver 
a  I'ceuvre  accomphe  que  I'art  fait  entrevoir. 

J'ajoute  que  toute  copie  est  bete.  Mais  alors  qui  faudrait-il  done 
proteger  ?  Serait-ce  le  copiste  centre  sa  betise  ?  On  n'y  son^e  pas.  Qui 
done  alors  ?  .  .  .  Dois-je  dire  ma  pensee  ?  Lorsque  je  m'mterroge  en 
conscience,  je  ne  sais  si  I'homme  qui  se  sent  atteint  dans  sa  propriete 
artistique  a  jamais  pu  s'interroger  sur  la  portee  de  Fart. 

Acepropos,  je  veux  citer  un  exemple  qui  montre  bien  I'art  tel  qu'il 
faudrait  arriver  k  le  concevoir.  Un  ami  statuaire  de  grand  m^rite  me 
contait  im  jour  un  incident  remontant  k  sa  premiere  jeunesse.  Le 
maitre,  avec  lequel  il  travaillait  alors,  avait  k  executer  un  monument 
rommemoratif  comprenant  quatre  figures  all^goriques.  Son  oeuvre  repre- 
sentait  dejk  plusieurs  annecs  dc  travail,  lorsque  le  grand  artiste  en  vint 
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k  prier  mon  ami  de  refaire  une  des  figures.  II  donna  done  des  indi- 
cations initiatrices  des  changements  qu'il  convenait  d'apporter  k  Tela- 
boration  anterieure.  Le  jeune  sculpteur  travailla  et  la  figure  fut  executee 
conformement  k  la  volont6  du  maitre.  Une  fois  la  figure  construite  et 
nufi&samment  poussee,  le  ihattre  I'examina  et  dit  que  ce  n'etait  pas  encore 
(le  qu'il  desirait.  II  d^truisit  de  nouveau  la  figure,  mais  il  ajouta : 
**  VoUa  assez  de  temps  (jue  je  consacre  a  cette  etude  ;  maintenant  U  fatU 
Varreter.  Je  vais  done  ecnre  au  mouleur  pour  lui  donner  rendez-vaus  dans  kuit 
jours,^'  Etonnement  du  jeune  homme  qui,  huit  jours  plus  tard,  voyait  la 
figure  refaite  et  prete  k  Stre  moulee.  C'est  ainsi  que  plus  de  quatre  ann^es 
de  recherches  inquietes  montraient  leurs  r^sultats  effectifs  dans  le  travail 
d'une  semaine.  Get  incident  revenait  a  mon  esprit,  en  consequence  du 
tour  pris  ici  par  mes  pensees. 

Mais  la  voie,  ou  ie  me  trouve  engag6,  veut  que  je  conte  encore  une 
histoire.  Cette  fois  1  ami  est  peintre  ;  comme  il  me  montrait  deux  photo- 
graphies represent cnt  deux  figures,  je  fus  frappe  du  caractere  et  de  la 
valeur  que  Tune  d'elles  prenait  k  mes  yeux ;  je  le  lui  dis  timidement  dans 
la  crainte  de  f  roisser  le  sentiment  ou  I'interet  de  I'artiste  .  .  .  alors  celui-ci 
de  s'ecrier  :  "  Mais  cette  figure-la  est  seule  a  ctre  de  ma  composition ;  Vau're 
en  est  une  copie  par  le  statuaire  X.,  et  je  veux  lui  faireun  proc^s^  De  mon 
cote,  je  gardai  le  silence,  heureux  du  compliment  que  j  avais  pu  faire  et 
qui  venait  k  point,  tout  en  restant  en  accord  avec  la  conscience  de  mon 
sentiment.  Mais  les  bras  me  tomberent  d'fentendre  parler  de  proces ; 
car  je  ne  compris  pas,  je  ne  comprends  pas  encore,  comment  une  mauvaise 
figure  statuaire,  inspiree  par  une  bonne  figure  peinte,  pourrait  168er  I'auteur 
de  cette  demiere  et  donner  lieu  k  un  proces.  Kien  de  plus  naturel,  semble- 
t-il,  que  la  figure  peinte  inspirant  la  figure  statuaire.  Et,  si  I'inspiration 
ne  reussit  pas,  il  n'y  a  qu'un  regret  k  avoir,  en  admettant  qu'on  s'en  occupe. 

Apr^s  ces  exemples  de  statuaire  et  de  peintre,  je  reviens  naturelle-' 
ment  a  Tarchitecture  :  voici  un  parti  ^q  plan  qui  repond  k  un  terrain  donn6 
et  que  j  'ai  longuement  medite.  Je  suppose  qu'un  confrere,  I'ayant  apprecie, 
veuiUe  Vappliquer  a  un  terrain  different,  S  il  copie  r^ellement,  il  n  aboutit 
qu'^  une  solution  detestable,  vu  la  difference  de  terrain  donne;  et  je 
plains  I'auteur  d'une  telle  maladresse.  Au  contraire,  si  une  transposition 
intelligente  permet  finalement  ome  bonne  oeuvre,  j'applaudis  et  je  suis 
honore  d'une  collaboration  inconsciente  et  inattendue. 

L'architectepoursuit  son  oeuvre,  encommen9ant  toujours  pardescroquis, 
des  esquisses.  C'est  bien,  quand  ces  esquisses  r^pondent  k  im  point  de  vue 
personnel  et  interessant  par  I'utilite  du  service  qu'elles  font  entrevoir 
ou  par  tout  autre  avantage  dont  elles  donnent  la  pensee.  Mais,  somme 
toute,  6tant  donnee  1' oeuvre  finale  qui  est  en  vue,  les  considerations  sur- 
gissent  en  abondance,  se  succedant  et  se  controlant  les  unes  les  autres.  • 
Lorsqu'elle  est  bien  comprise,  I'etude  consiste  done  en  elaborations  suc- 
cessives.  Par  transposition  d'un  art  k  I'autre,  il  faut  done  appliquer 
k  I'architecte  I'exemple  du  maitre  statuaire.  Et  nous  repeterons  que, 
pour  I'artiste  k  portee  r6elle,  les  etudes  sont  infinies.  Elles  ne  sont  com- 
prises dans  leur  ensemble  que  par  I'auteur  qui  les  r^ume  dans  la  per- 
fection d'une  oeuvre  accomplie. 

Resume, — En  resume,  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  y  ait  propriete  artistique  en 
dehors  de  la  possession  des  objets  eux-m§mes ;  ce  qui  est  pr^cisement 
le  cas  pour  la  propri6t6  des  dessins  d'architecture  :  leur  valeur  est  en 
rapport  avec  ce  que  I'artiste  en  deduit,  lors  de  1' execution.  En  fait  d'art, 
en  fait  d'elaborations  architecturales,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  propriete  artistique. 
Nous  avons  vu  que  la  question  etait  de  nature  a  interesser  la  morale,  en  ce 
sens  qu'elle  regie  nos  actes  personnels  vis-^-vis  d'autrui.  Mais  le  droit,  qui 
s'attache  aux  actes  d'autrui  vis-^-vis  de  nous-meme,  n'a  pas  a  intervenir 
en  I'espece. 

En  architecture,  les  proportions  d'un  terrain,  le  site,  I'ambiance  sont 
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autant  d'616ments  qu'il  faudrait  envisager  dans  les  Etudes  que  commande 
une  composition.  L'espiit  de  I'artiste  est  hant^  par  trop  d'id^es  6galement 
d6terminantes  dans  I'onentation  de  son  oeuvre,  pour  q^u  aucun  autre  esprit 


puisse  jamais  en  arriver  ^ surprendre la  pens6e  directncede  sa  conception. 
Les  dispositifs  et  les  ordonnances  s'y  rattachent  tons.  C'est  une  loi,  k 
laquelle  I'artiste  ne  se  soustraira  jamais,  sous  peine  de  faire  de  mauvaises 
choses,  et  par  consequent  de  desservii  sa  personnalit^. 

Ccndusion, — ^La  propriete  artistique,  telle  que  j'ai  pu  arriver  k  la  com- 
prendre,  ne  repose  pas  sur  un  examen  suffisant  de  la  question ;  elle  ne 
saurait  resister  k  une  analyse  suivie  en  conscience.  U  en  rteulte  done, 
suivant  moi,  une  action  sans  profit  et  une  perte  de  temps  regrettable. 

La  sociologie  voudrait  que  Ton  distinguat  toujours  la  morale  et  le 
droit, 

Et  Ton  verrait  ici  un  objet  de  mesure  ou  de  proc6d6  regardant  seule- 
ment  la  morale,  en  tant  que  protection  d'autrui,  Mais,  d' autre  part,  je 
ne  vois  pas  que  le  droit  ait  k  intervenir  comme  protection  personnelle. 


4.— LA  PROPRI^TJfc  DES  DESSINS  D' ARCHITECTURE. 
Par  D.  Pablo  Salvat  (Barcelona). 

1°.  La  propriete,  en  matiere  d'art  arcbitectonique,  doit  etre  reconnu 
et  jouir  de  droits  identiques  a  ceux  de  la  propriete  intellectuelle  en 
general. 

2°.  Chaque  pays  doit  fixer,  en  ce  qui  le  concern e,  les  limites  de  la 
duree  de  la  propriete ;  mais  dans  aucun  cas  ces  limites  ne  pourront  etre 
inferieures  k  vingt-cinq  ans,  k  compter  du  deces  de  I'auteur. 

3°.  Dans  aucun  cas  le  projet,  c'est-k-dire  Tidee,  en  matiere  d'art 
architectonique  ne  doit  etre  reproduit  sans  autorisation  prealable  de  son 
auteur. 

4°.  L' oeuvre  arcbitectonique  ne  doit  jamais  etre  reproduite,  ni  dans 
son  ensemble  ni  dans  aucun  de  ses  details,  pour  n'importe  quel  usage 
ayant  rapport  k  la  construction,  sans  autorisation  prealable  de  son  auteur. 

5°.  On  pourrait  reproduire  I'oeuvre  arcbitectonique  par  la  sculpture, 
le  dessin,  la  peinture,  la  pbotograpbie  ou  la  gravure,  pourvu  que  son 
auteur  n'en  aurait  pas  manifeste  expressement,  en  un  endroit  apparent, 
la  prohibition  absolue. 

6°.  Le  droit  de  propriete  est  inherent  a  I'oeuvre  artistique  :  il  est 
constitue  de  fait  et  sans  besoin  de  faire  aucim  enregistrement  ni  d^pct 
d'aucune  sorte.  Pour  que  tous  les  droits  de  propriety  soient  complete- 
ment  garantis,  la  signature  et  la  date  suffiront. 

7°.  Les  transmissions  de  propriete  doivent  se  faire  dans  la  meme 
forme  que  pour  la  propriete  mobihere  et  au  gre  des  deux  contractants. 

8°.  L' auteur  doit  specifier  dans  la  transmission  les  points  sur  lesquels 
il  se  reserve  le  droit  de  propriete. 

9°.  Tout  traite  sans  restrictions  indique  une  transmission  aussi  sans 
restrictions. 

10°.  La  cession  sans  restrictions  ne  prive  pas  I'auteur  de  la  faculte 
de  reproduire  ses  propres  oeuvres,  mais  I'acheteur  peut,  par  condition 
cxpresse,  demander  le  droit  de  s'y  opposer. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  II. 
Ownership  of  Architects*  Drawings, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Eames  (United  States)  succeeded  Dr.  Muthesius  in  the 
chair  when  this  subject  was  discussed. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  having  seconded  the  resolution  moved  by  Mr. 
Statham  (see  page  133),  a  discussion  arose  as  to  whether  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  architects'  drawings  and  that  of  artistic  copyright  should 
be  taken  together  or  separately. 

M.  Habmand  thought  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  separate  the  questions, 
for  copyright  gave  a  right  to  keep  the  drawings.  What  Mr.  Statham 
said  as  to  this  being  an  English  question  was  very  true,  but  they  all  hoped 
that  the  British  Parliament  would  pass  a  law  which  would  settle  the 
copyright  question. 

The  Chairman  thought  they  had  better  consider  the  question  of  the 
ownership  of  drawings  apart  from  the  question  of  copyright.  The  reso- 
lution of  Mr.  Statham  would  not  interfere  with  any  similar  resolution 
with  regard  to  copyright  law  ;  but  while  one  measure  might  pass  and 
have  a  good  result,  a  combination  of  the  two  subjects  might  result  in  the 
failure  of  both. 

Dr.  H.  Muthesius  (Germany)  said  that  the  question  raised  by  the 
reader  of  the  paper  was  not  one  which  concerned  England  only,  but  was 
of  international  importance.  He  would  rather  like  to  have  the  matter 
put  in  such  a  way  that  the  Congress  might  be  concerned  with  it  as  an 
International  Congress,  and  not  as  an  EngUsh  Congress.  To  his  knowledge 
the  circumstances  were  entirely  the  same  in  Germany,  where  in  any  law 
case  this  uncertainty  arose  as  to  whom  the  drawings  belonged.  Their 
judges,  however,  were  inclined  to  take  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  pro- 
fessional bodies,  and  if  an  International  Congress  gave  as  its  firm  opinion 
that  the  charges  of  architects  did  not  refer  to  any  drawings,  but  only  to 
the  executed  building,  that  would  help  them  forward  in  any  country. 
This  would  state  the  case  that  the  client  did  not  pay  for  the  drawings, 
and  if  he  changed  his  mind  during  the  course  of  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, he  would  have  no  right  to  get  the  drawings  from  the  architect.  In 
their  German  Schedule  of  Charges  they  had  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
drawings  did  not  belong  to  the  client,  but  were  the  property  of  the  archi- 
tect ;  but  it  was  stated  that  the  client  must  be  provided  with  copies  of  the 
drawings  if  he  desired  to  have  them.  That  clearly  showed  that  the 
original  drawings  belonged  to  the  architect,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
believed  they  would  have  difficulties  in  any  law  case  over  the  point. 
Therefore  he  would  like  the  present  International  Congress  to  give  its 
opinion  that  an  architect  was  only  paid  for  the  actual  carrying-out  of  the 
building  as  a  work  of  art,  and  that  the  drawings  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  design,  and  were  the  property  of  the  architect  himself. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETON  said  he  would  like  to  move  an  amend- 
ment. He  was  very  sorry  to  find  himself  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Statham 
on  the  matter,  because  he  thought  that  generally  on  the  whole  ground 
he  was  in  the  right ;  but,  further  than  that,  he  thought  that  even  if  the 
resolution  were  carried  it  could  not  be  carried  out  until  Architecture, 
like  Law  or  Medicine,  was  a  definitely  legalised  profession  ;  which  was 
a  course  of  policy  on  which  Mr.  Statham  and  he  differed.  There  was 
another  question  as  to  the  Institute  Scale  of  Charges  being  legalised — that 
is,  not  only  this  portion  of  the  Scale  of  Charges,  but  the  whole  of  it.  He 
felt  that  if  the  Scale  of  Charges  were  once  taken  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
Parliament  would  consider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  public,  and  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  architects,  and  they  would  prevent  architects 
charging  too  much  as  against  the  public.  They  would  certainly  not  make 
a  scale  in  favour  of  architects.  They  would  make  the  present  scale  a 
maximum  scale,  while  now  it  was  the  minimum  sc^le,  and  architects  would 
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probably  get  just  the  reverse  of  what  they  wanted.  He  felt  that  a  legal 
scale  would  be  very  harmful  to  architects.  The  only  profession  which  had 
a  legal  scale  was  the  law,  and  that  scale  was  forced  upon  the  lawyers  to 
prevent  them  from  robbing  the  public.  The  scale  was  not  given  to  the 
legal  profession  to  enable  them  to  obtain  their  charges,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  overcharging  He  felt  that  this  was  the  view  Parliament 
would  take  in  regard  to  architects'  charges,  and  he  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment : — "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  should  revise  the  wording  of  its  paper  on  the  professional 
practice  as  to  the  charges  of  architects  in  the  sense  indicated  above." 
He  thought  the  resolution  should  stop  there.  That  would  do  away  with 
the  question  of  forcing  it  on  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords 
as  matter  of  law,  and  would  only  be  asking  the  Koyal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  to  revise  its  scale.  That  scale  was  very  well  accepted  as  the 
general  custom  when  cases  came  before  the  Courts  at  the  present  time ; 
and  if  they  altered  it  in  the  sense  indicated,  he  thought  it  would  become 
very  generally  recognised. 

Mr.  Alexander  North,  in  seconding  the  amendment,  said  he  fully  be- 
lieved with  the  last  speaker  that  if  the  matter  were  brought  before  Parha- 
ment  an  endeavour  would  be  made  to  make  the  Scale  of  Charges  and  the 
ownership  of  drawings  in  the  interests  of  the  public  rather  than  in  the  in- 
terests of  architects.  He  was  a  delegate  from  Tasmania,  and  in  that  country 
they  felt  very  keenly  upon  this  subject.  He  might  say  that  in  conversation 
with  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Victorian  Archi- 
tects before  he  left  the  desire  was  expressed  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  so  far  as  legaHsing  the  retention  of  drawings  by  the  archi- 
tect was  concerned.  In  the  old  Scale  of  Charges  they  had  a  clause  which 
definitely  set  out  the  minimum  charge  of  5  per  cent.,  and  it  was  stated 
that  all  drawings  prepared  by  the  architect  should  remain  the  property 
of  the  architect,  and  were  simply  to  be  used  for  the  particular  work  for 
which  they  were  produced.  Now,  in  spite  of  that,  he  had  had  clients  who 
had  really  claimed  the  drawings,  and  more  particularly  of  works  which  had 
not  been  carried  out,  and  he  had  felt  that  it  was  so  problematical  whether 
or  not  the  law  would  support  what  was  stated  on  the  printed  matter 
placet!  before  the  client  with  the  charges  that  he  had  never  felt  disposed 
to  fight  it  in  a  court  of  law.  On  one  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  give 
up  the  working  drawings,  but  in  other  cases  he  had  endeavoured  to  §ippease 
the  chent  by  giving  him  such  tracings  as  would  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  Under  those  circumstances  he  thought  it  would  be  a  wiser 
course  to  follow  the  amendment,  and  let  the  Institute  alter  the  wording 
of  its  paper  rather  than  to  take  it  to  Parliament,  where  he  was  afraid 
they  would  have  a  verdict  against  them. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kersey  said  that  he  had  another  amendment  in  his  mind, 
but  he  thought  they  were  losing  sight  of  the  nature  of  that  meeting.  This 
was  an  International  Congress,  and,  as  Dr.  Muthesius  had  suggested,  they 
ought  to  consider  the  matter  from  an  international  point  of  view.  Mr. 
Statham's  resolution  was  one  distinctly  affecting  English  architects  only ; 
but  he  (the  speaker)  asked  the  Congress  to  follow  rather  the  suggestion  of 
Dr.  Muthesius.  The  English  architects  were  quite  capable  of  passing  a 
resolution  themselves  with  regard  to  what  they  wanted,  but  what  was 
required  was  for  the  Congress  to  give  a  sign  manual  that  the  architect's 
drawings  were  his  own,  and  that  the  architect  was  not  merely  a  workman 
for  providing  so  many  sheets  of  paper,  but  that  his  business  was  to  produce 
an  architectural  building.  It  had  been  pointed  out  there  and  elsewhere 
that  the  architect  had  to  spend  laborious  hours  and  much  money,  and  have 
the  natural  gift,  before  he  could  do  this.  He  would  read  the  resolution  he 
intended  to  move,  and  then  if  it  were  carried  Mr.  Statham  would  no  doubt 
move  that  the  Institute  should  do  what  was  wished.  He  proposed  : — 
'*That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion   that  the  architect  is  paid  for  the 
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production  of  a  building,  and  that  the  drawings  and  paper  prepared  by  him 
to  that  end  are  undoubtedly  the  property  of  the  architect,  and  that  this 
is  the  universal  practice  in  other  countries."  He  proposed  that,  but  would 
be  prepared  to  accept  any  alterations  which  would  carry  out  the  object 
they  had  in  view. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON  appealed  to  Mr.  St^tham  to  withdraw  his  resolution 
in  favour  of  that  of  Mr.  Kersey,  and  then  he  would  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Hudson  asked  if  Mr.  Kersey  would  substitute  the  words 
"  should  be  "  for  "  are  undoubtedly  the  property."  There  was  no  doubt 
at  present  the  judges  were  against  them. 

Mr.  Kersey  said  he  was  speaking  universally,  but  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  suggestion.  His  only  desire  was  to  get  a  strong 
resolution  by  the  Congress  which  would  show  English  people  that  theirs 
was  the  only  country  where  the  architect  was  not  entitled  to  retain  his 
drawings. 

Mr.  Statham  said  he  would  withdraw  his  resolution,  and  Mr.  Middleton 
then  withdrew  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Bead  suggested  that  they  might  get  the  foreign  delegates  to  say 
what  the  law  was  in  their  countries,  so  that  they  might  have  the  weight 
required  in  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Kersey  moved  his  suggested  amendment  as  a  resolution. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said  he  was  very 
glad  that  it  had  been  substituted  for  the  original  one.  He  quite  agreed 
in  sentiment  and  theory  with  all  that  Mr.  Statham  had  stated,  but  they 
had  a  very  much  sterner  law  than  theory  and  sentiment,  and  the  law  had 
laid  it  down  emphatically  that  they  had  not  the  right  to  the  ownership 
of  their  drawings.  It  was  no  use  their  standing  there  and  saying  what 
they  wished,  or  what  they  believed,  or  what  they  liked.     They  were  in  the 

Position  of  the  men  in  the  stocks,  and  must  get  out  as  best  they  could, 
[e  thought  the  resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Kersey  was  an  excellent  one, 
as  it  would  enable  them  to  express  what  they  would  like  without  fighting 
against  the  laws  that  be.  He  took  that  opportunity  of  deprecating  most 
strongly  any  attempt  to  alter  or  tamper  in  any  way  with  the  existing 
schedule  of  charges  of  the  Institute  until  the  law  was  amended.  That 
schedule  of  charges  was  now  used  as  their  sheet-anchor  in  this  matter. 
It  was  the  only  ground  upon  which  they  could  stand,  and  they  had  always 
based  their  contention  with  regard  to  charges  upon  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
custom.  They  had  no  stronger  ground,  and  that  schedule  of  charges 
showed  their  custom.  Immediately  they  began  to  tamper  with  it  and  turn 
it  about  they  lost  the  value  of  that  plea  of  custom,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  They  had  for  many  years  past  recognised 
the  fact  that  they  had  no  ground  to  stand  upon  in  claiming  the  ownership 
of  drawings.  They  used  to  have  on  their  schedule  of  charges  a  footnote 
stating  that  it  was  not  law,  but  it  was  the  custom.  They  were  advised 
to  withdraw  that  note  because  it  was  misleading  their  professional  mem- 
bers, and  it  was  withdrawn  accordingly.  That  was  a  very  significant  fact. 
The  profession  recognised  that  under  the  law  as  at  present  they  were  not 
entitled  to  the  ownership  of  drawings,  and  it  was  no  use  their  attempting 
to  enforce  it.  Mr.  Statham  had  made  some  remarks  deprecating  the 
inaction  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  in  the  case  of  Otbbon 
V.  Pease,  He  (the  speaker)  contended  that  the  Institute  were  perfectly 
justified  in  the  course  they  pursued,  for  if  they  had  taken  the  matter 
farther  they  would  have  landed  themselves  in  a  great  deal  of  expense  for 
nothing  at  all.  He  had  much  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolution,  and 
trusted  it  would  get  such  unanimous  support  as  would  show  the  feeling  of 
architects  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  all  other  countries. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Fritchley  (India)  asked  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  client.     It  was,  he  thought,  well  to  put  themselves 
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in  the  client's  position,  and  see  how  the  thing  affected  him.  An  architect 
might  have  put  up  a  building  for  the  client,  and  at  some  future  time  the 
client  might  want  to  make  an  extension  of  the  building.  Well,  the  archi- 
tect who  had  prepared  the  original  drawings  might  have  died,  or  he  and 
the  client  might  have  fallen  out  over  the  erection  of  the  first  building, 
and  the  client  might  not  want  to  retain  him  again.  It  certainly  seemed 
rather  hard  upon  the  client  that  he  should  have  to  break  away  portions 
of  the  construction  in  order  to  find  out  what  the  construction  was  like, 
which  he  might  have  to  do  if  the  architect  retained  the  drawings.  There- 
fore he  would  suggest  some  alteration  of  the  resolution  to  the  following 
effect :  "  That  all  drawings  shall  be  the  property  of  the  architect  except 
such  constructional  drawings  as  are  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of  the  original 
construction." 

Mr.  Statham  said  it  was  perfectly  open  for  the  architect  to  give  copies 
of  these  drawings  without  parting  with  the  originals. 

Mr.  Kersey  said  it  was  almost  a  universal  practice  with  London 
architects  when  a  job  was  finished  to  supply  the  client  with  a  drawing 
which  gave  him  all  the  details  he  wanted  to  know,  such  as  the  positions 
of  the  drains,  bells,  hot  water  and  other  pipes,  and  all  information  which 
was  likely  to  be  required  to  prevent  the  pulling  about  of  the  building. 

M.  Harm  AND  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  for 
them  to  say  that  they  were  paid  for  putting  up  a  building,  for  the  natural 
question  would  be,  if  they  did  not  build,  "  What  are  you  going  to  be  paid 
for?"  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  the  drawings  should  be 
the  property  of  the  architect,  but  he  thought  that  they  ought  first  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  copyright,  and  then  come  back  to  this  matter. 

The  C^AiRBiAN,  in  reply  to  M.  Harmand,  said  the  opinion  of  the  mem- 
bers present  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  the  two  questions, 
and  the  discussion  must  be  confined  to  the  ownership  of  drawings. 

Dr.  MuTHESius  said  he  hardly  liked  the  wording  of  the  proposition, 
saying  that  this  was  the  universal  practice  in  other  countries.  In  the 
first  place  it  made  it  a  purely  English  matter,  whereas  they  wanted  to 
make  it  an  international  question,  and  in  the  second  place  it  was  not  quite 
true. 

Mr.  Kersey  said  he  would  delete  the  last  words  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Hudson  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  read  : — "  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  architect  is  paid  for  the  building  or  for  the 
opportunity  of  building,  &c." 

Mr.  Kersey  said  if  that  were  done  the  client  would  certainly  claim 
the  drawings.  The  lawyer  would  arrive  at  once  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  client  should  have  the  drawings. 

Mr.  Fritchley  said  that  according  to  this  wording  of  the  amended 
resolution  the  client  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  drawings,  and  his  clients 
would  greatly  object  to  that. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Kersey  had  explained  that  the 
usual  practice  was  to  supply  drawings  showing  the  location  of  the  drains 
and  wires,  hot  water,  and  other  pipes,  &c. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried  as  follows  : — 

*^That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  architect  is  employed  to 
produce  a  building,  and  that  all  drawings  and  papers  prepared  by  him  to  thai 
end  are  undoubtedly  his  property, ^^ 

[Discussion  of  the  question  of  "  Artistic  Copyright "  was  adjourned 
to  the  following  day.] 
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Artistic  Copyright, 

The  discussion  of  this  question  was  proceeded  with  on  Thursday 
morning,  July  19. 

M.  Georges  Harmand  (Avocat  a  la  Cour  d'Appel,  Paris)  went  through 
Sefior  Salvat's  propositions  (p.  147),  commenting  as  he  proceeded. 

With  No.  1  he  fully  agreed.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  he  queried  the  limit 
of  twenty-five  years.  Considering  that  literary  copyright  in  Spain  extends 
over  a  period  of  eighty  years,  why  should  artistic  copyright  be  given  a 
lower  limit  ?  Nos.  3  and  4  he  fully  endorsed.  With  regard  to  No.  5,  he 
said,  why  demand  that  this  prohibition  be  explicitly  expressed  ?  It 
should  rather  be  implicitly  understood.  With  regard  to  No.  6,  M.  Harmand 
considered  the  optional  addition  of  the  signature  as  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion, though  he  would  not  make  it  obligatory.  No.  7,  he  observed, 
referred  to  a  purely  Spanish  legal  aspect  concerning  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty. With  regard  to  No.  8,  instead  of  the  author  specifying,  in  the  assign- 
ment, the  points  as  to  which  he  reserved  copyright,  M.  Harmand  sug- 
gested that  the  author  reserved  his  absolute  copyright,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  client  had  specified  the  direction  (if  any)  in  which  he  (the  client) 
wished  to  acquire  a  copyright.  Clause  8  should  reserve  to  the  artist 
the  right  of  specifying  restrictions  as  to  the  reproduction  of  his  work. 
Clause  9  was  negatived  by  M.  Harmand,  who  would  maintain  the  in- 
violability of  copyright,  even  without  explicit  mention.  With  regard  to 
No.  10,  M.  Harmand  approved  of  the  first  half  of  the  clause,  but  considered 
that  the  second  half  contradicted  the  first. 

M.  Salvat  (Barcelona),  the  author  of  the  propositions,  suggested  that 
it  would  be  as  well  to  lay  stress  on  the  inherent  difference  between  the 
drawing  and  the  executed  work.  He  would  give  to  the  drawings  them- 
selves every  copyright  that  could  be  claimed,  but  he  would  leave  full 
liberty  to  reproduce  the  executed  building,  whether  by  photographs, 
drawings,  or  engravings. 

M.  Harmand  amplified  his  preceding  remarks,  and  quoted  a  regula- 
tion which  is  in  force  in  both  France  and  Italy.  In  the  case  of  a  street, 
for  instance,  while  an  ordinary  general  sketch  is  allowed,  in  which  perhaps 
several  houses  appear,  with  no  undue  preponderance  of  one  over  the 
others,  yet  it  is  not  allowable  to  make  a  careful  drawing  or  a  detailed 
sketch  of  one  single  house  without  the  permission  of  the  architect. 

M.  Harmand  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

"  This  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects  assembled  at  London 
in  1906,  recalling  on  the  one  hand  the  resolutions  passed  during  the  past 
twenty-eight  years  by  the  International  Confesses  of  Architects  and  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Artistic  Copyright,  as  well  as  by  the  International 
Congresses  of  the  Association  Littrraire  et  Artistique  Iniernationalej  notably 
at  Madrid  in  1904  ;  recalling,  on  the  other  handy  the  Protoccle  de  Cloture 
of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  held  at  Paris  in  1896,  which  upholds  the 
principle  of  complete  protection  of  works  of  architecture  ;  recalling,  finally , 
the  Spanish  law  of  1879  and  the  French  law  of  1902,  both  of  which  expressly 
protect  works  of  architecture, 

"  This  Congress  is  of  opinion 

"1.  That  architectural  designs  comprise  designs  of  fa^^ades,  exterior  and 
interior,  together  with  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  and  they  constitute 
the  first  manifestation  of  the  architect's  idea  and  the  work  of  architecture. 

"  2.  That  the  building  is  but  a  reproduction,  on  the  site,  of  the  archi- 
tectural drawings. 

^'  And  this  Congress  again  expresses  the  desire  that  works  nf  architecture  be 
protected  in  all  legislative  enactments,  and  in  all  international  conventions, 
equally  with  evertf  other  kind  of  artistic  work.''' 

Mr    Kersey,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said   he  agreed  absolutely 
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with  all  that  was  contained  in  it,  but  he  would  like  to  have  a  little  clearer 
understanding  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Conventions  and  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  resolution  of  1886.  He  would  like  to  know  if  the 
convention  was  signed  by  representative  delegates  to  bind  all  countries 
to  adhere  to  the  protection  of  all  artistic  productions. 

M.  Harmand  said  that  in  1886  delegates  of  the  countries  met  at 
Berne  to  consider  the  protection  of  literary  works,  paintings,  sculpture, 
and  maps  and  plans  of  architects,  and  there  was  a  meeting  again  in  1896. 
The  delegates  of  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  reported  that  they 
had  protection  for  architectural  work,  and  promises  were  made  by  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain.  The  Conference  had  not  since  met,  but  it  was 
hoped  to  meet  in  1907.  Germany  had  got  a  project  before  its  Parliament 
to  protect  architecture  fully,  but  Great  Britain  so  far  had  done  nothing. 

Mr.  Kersey  said  that  if  they  passed  the  resolution  great  service 
would  be  rendered  in  strengthening  everybody's  hands  with  the  English 
Government.  If  they  were  able  to  show  the  English  Government  that 
Great  Britain  was  practically  the  only  civilised  country  in  the  world  which 
was  standing  outside  the  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  Artistic  Produc- 
tions they  might  get  something  done. 

M.  Salvat  criticised  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  and  M.  Harmand 
replied.  After  some  further  discussion,  M.  Salvat  expressed  himself 
satisfied  by  the  remarks  of  M.  Harmand. 

The  resolution  [see  p.  152]  was  then  put  to  the  meeting  and  agreed  to. 
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Subject  III. 

STEEL  AND  EEINFORCED-CONCRETE   CONSTRUCTION. 
(a)  The   Gteneral  Aspect   of  the   Subject. — (6)  With  Special 
Reference  to  ^Esthetic  and  Hygienic  Considerations  in  the 
Case  of  very  High  Buildings. 

Tuesday,  I7th  Jtdy, — Grafton  Galleries. 

Chairman :  Messrs.  Frank  Miles  Day  (United  States)  and  J.  J.  Calawaers  (Belgium). 
Hon.  Secretaries  :  Messrs.  Bapisarda-Bizzo  (Italy)  and  F.  N.  Jackson  (England). 


1.— REINFORCED  CONCRETE. 

Communication  from  the  Joint  Reinforced  Concrete 
Committee  (London). 

The  great  and  increasing  use  of  reinforced  concrete  in  buildings  and  other 
structures,  and  the  need  for  having  some  authoritative  pronouncement 
on  the  proper  conditions  of  its  use,  has  led  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Ajchitects,  with  the  co-operation  of  other  bodies,  to  appoint  a  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  subject. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  as  follows  : 

Nominated  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Sir  Henry 
Tanner,  H.M.  Office  of  Works ;  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Charles  F.  Marsh,   M.Inst.C.E. ;    A.    T.   Walmisley,    M.Inst.C.E. ;    Max 
Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  WilUam  Dunn,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  H.  D.  Searles-Wood 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  Colonel  C.  F.  Winn,  late  R.E. 

Nominated  by  the  War  Office. — (Dolonel  C.  B.  Mayne,  R.E.,  Assist 
Director  of  Fortifications  and  Works,  War  Office  ;  Major  E.  M.  Paul,  R.E. 
Instructor  in  Construction,  School  of  Military  Engineering,  Chatham. 

Nominated  by  the  Admiralty. — C.  H.  Colson,  M.Inst.C.E. 

Nominated  by  the  Incorporated  Association  of  Municipal  and  County  En 
gineers.—A.  E.Comns,  M.Inst.C.E.;  J.  W. Cockrill,  A.R.I.B.A.,  M.Inst.C.E 

Nominated  by  the  District  Surveyors'  Association. — E.  Dru  Drury, 
F.R.I.B.A. ;  T.  H.  Watson,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Nominated  by  the  Institute  of  Builders.  Benjamin  I.  Greenwood 
Frank  May,  J.P. 

The  Committee  has  appointed  Sir  Henry  Tanner  as  Chairman 
Professor  Unwin  and  Col.  Mayne  as  Vice-Chairmen,  and  Mr.  H.  D.  Searles 
Wood  as  Hon.  Secretary. 

It  has  appeared  desirable  to  the  Royal  Institute  that  some  statement 
be  made  before  the  International  Congress  of  Architects  in  London  as 
to  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  the  Committee,  and  the  following  outline 
is  made  with  their  approval : 

The  aim  of  the  Committee's  dehberations  is  to  prepare  a  report, 
stating  their  recommendations  and  conclusions  as  to  : 

1.  What  drawings  and  details  should  be  prepared  before  work  is 
commenced. 
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2.  The  nature  o!  the  materials  which  may  be  employed,  and  the 
standards  to  which  these  should  comply  ;  i.e.  (a)  The  metal  in  reinforce- 
ment ;  (6)  The  matrix ;  (c)  The  sand ;  (d)  The  gravel,  stone,  clinker,  or 
other  aggregate  ;  (e)  Water. 

3.  What  are  the  proportions  for  concrete  to  be  used  in  different  cases. 

4.  How  the  ingredients  for  concrete  are  to  be  mixed  and  deposited 
on  the  work. 

5.  The  distances  to  be  allowed  between  the  reinforcing  bars,  and 
what  covering  of  concrete  is  necessary. 

6.  What  precautions  are  necessary  in  the  design  and  erection  of 
centering  and  false  work,  and  how  long  the  whole  or  portions  of  centering 
and  false  work  should  remain  in  position. 

7.  The  rules  which  should  be  used  in  determining  the  dimensions  of 
the  several  parts  necessary  for  security,  and  what  safe  stresses  should 
be  allowed. 

8.  The  supervision  necessary  and  the  special  matters  to  which  it 
should  be  directed. 

9.  The  fire-resisting  properties  of  reinforced  concrete. 

10.  Its  adaptabihty  for  structures  where  resistance  to  liquid  pressure 
is  essential,  and  what  special  precautions  may  be  advisable  under  these 
conditions. 

11.  What  are  the  necessary  conditions  for  its  permanence ;  resistance 
to  rusting  of  metal,  disintegration  of  concrete  or  effects  of  vibration. 

12.  The  testing  of  the  materials  employed  and  of  the  finished  structures. 

13.  What  provisions  are  desirable  in  Building  Laws  or  Government 
Regulations  relating  to  buildings  and  other  structures,  so  far  as  these 
affect  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Committee  having  been  recently  constituted,  and  only  two  meet- 
ings having  been  held,  no  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  and  members 
of  the  Congress  are  invited  to  send  communications,  either  the  results  of 
experiments  or  other  information  or  suggestions  that  may  be  of  use.* 

In  December  1905  Messrs.  William  Cubitt  &  Co.,  of  Gray's  Inn  Road, 
made  a  number  of  beams  of  concrete  reinforced  in  various  ways,  and 
very  kindly  invited  the  members  of  the  Science  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  to  witness  the  making  of  them.  Those 
who  attended  were  exceedingly  interested  in  the  process  of  mixing  the 
concrete  by  machinery,  the  types  of  reinforcement  adopted,  and  the 
laying  and  punning  of  the  concrete.  By  desire  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Science  Committee  a  beam  of  plain  concrete  without  reinforcement  was  also 
made. 

At  a  later  date,  when  the  Committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete  was 
formed,  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.  placed  these  beams  at  the  disposal  of  that 
Committee  for  testing  in  order  that  the  members  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  and  discussing  the  behaviour  of  the  materials  in  the 
presence  of  actual  beams  tested  to  destruction. 

The  Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  deputed  Professor  W.  C.  Unwin  to 
take  charge  of  the  tests,  and  the  results  are  set  out  in  the  following  notes. 

In  addition  to  the  tests  here  rendered,  one  beam  of  each  of  the  types 
illustrated  was  kept  for  testing  at  six  months.  Unfortunately,  by  a 
regrettable  accident,  these  beams  were  broken,  and  though  they  were  put 
in  the  testing  machine  the  results  are  of  no  value.  The  drawing  shows 
the  construction  of  each  type  of  beam  ;  the  photographs  show  two  beams 
of  each  type  in  the  testing  machine  taken  after  breaking. 

The  Royal  Institute  is  greatly  indebted  to  Messrs.  Cubitt  &  Co.  for  the 

*  The  Beport  of  the  Beinforced  Concrete  Committee  was  presented  to  the  Boyal 
loBtitute  of  British  Arohitects  and  adopted  at  a  General  Meeting  27th  May,  1907. 
The  Beport  as  finally  revised  was  published,  with  Appendices,  by  Professor  Unwin, 
FB.S.,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Dunn  in  the  Journal  B.I.B.A.,  15th  June,  1907. 
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opportunity  of  making  these  tests  and  for  the  use  of  their  testing  machinery, 
and  to  Professor  Unwin  for  so  kindly  undertaking  the  conduct  of  the 
work. 

Results  of  Tests  of  Reinforced-Concrete  Beams  made  by 
pROFEssoR  W.  C.  Unwin,  F.R.8. 

The  beams  with  various  types  of  reinforcement  were  made  by  Messrs. 
Cubitt.  They  had  been  hardening  for  three  months  before  being  tested. 
They  were  broken  in  an  Amsler-Laffon  testing- machine. 

To  protect  the  concrete  from  crushing  at  the  knife-edges,  a  steel  plate, 
\  inch  thick  and  12  inches  long,  was  placed  below  the  upper  knife-edge, 
and  plates  6  inches  long  and  J  inch  thick  over  the  under  knife-edges. 

The  beams  showed  considerable  elasticity  when  the  load  was  removed 
until  the  breaking  load  was  nearly  reached. 

At  the  end  the  breaking  down  was  very  gradual.  This  is  largely  due 
to  the  action  of  the  Amsler  machine,  for  when  a  deflection  occurs  the  load 
is  automatically  diminished  till  the  pressure  is  pumped  up  again.  The 
load  given  as  the  breaking  load  in  the  tables  is  the  maximum  load  which 
could  be  got  by  pumping,  and  was  generally  reached  some  httle  time  after 
the  beam  was  for  all  practical  purposes  broken. 

Note. — The  bars  were  marked  A,  B,  C,  D  to  correspond  with  the  figures,  and  in 
addition  those  marked  P  had  steel  rods  with  plain  ends.  Those  marked  S  had 
steel  rods  with  spHt  ends.  The  ultimate  deflection  given  is  that  at  the  greatest  load 
at  which  the  deflection  was  steady  enough  to  be  ol^eryed.  With  a  little  more  load 
the  deflection  went  on  increasing. 

Mark,  No  Iron.     3141b. 

Beam  12*3  inches  deep,  408  inches  wide  at  one  end  and  3*98  inches  at 

other ;  span  5' 12  feet. 


Load 

Dcflecblou 

tons 

ina. 

0-0 

0000 

0-25 

0-000 

0-50 

0001 

0-75 

0001 

1-00 

0-002 

1-25 

0-003 

Vertical  crack  at  centre. 

1-30 

0-063 

Broke  vertically  across  at  centre. 

Mark,  A.  P.     306  lb. 
Beam  12*3  inches  deep,  40  inches  wide  ;  span  5*12  feet. 


Lonil 

Deflection 

tons 

iw. 

00 

0-000 

0-5 

0-006 

10 

0-013 

1-5 

0014 

20 

0018 

00 

0010 

20 

0-018 

2-6 

0-026 

30 

0034 

00 

0014 

30 

0034 

3-5 

0037 

Cracks  on  left  of  centre. 

40 

0049 

00 

0014 

40 

0050 

4-5 

0054 

Small  cracks  on  right  of  ccntr 

50 

0-0(K) 

5-5 

0-074 

More  cracks. 

60 

0090 

6-2 

— 

Broke. 

The  chief  crack  was  diagonal. 

^ 


'1 


It 


C:'^::'.^' 

'  //>*''•"'• 


)  , 
4  t 


^ 


ail 


^w*4-4  ••^•»    aT«" 


w*<  •  I  ♦•^T     irgtu     0A*o 


6'" .-  J"—, 


A««  "k       OiA 
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Mark,  A.  8.    3031b. 
Beam  12-2  inches  deep,  3*98  inches  wide  ;  span  5-12  fe?t. 


tons 
00 
0-6 
10 
1-5 
2-0 
2-5 
3-0 
3-5 
4-0 
4-5 
5-0 
5-8 


Deflection 

ill8. 

0-000 
0-000 
0002 
0-005 
0-008 
0010 
0-012 
0-018 
0-030 
0-036 
0-040 


Cracks  started. 
Further  cracks. 
Broken. 


Mark,  A.  S.     311  lb.  (No.  2). 
Beam  12*3  inches  x 40  inches  ;  span  5*12  feet. 


Load 

Deflection 

tons 

ins. 

0-0 

0-000 

0-6 

0-000 

1-0 

0-002 

1-5 

0-008 

2-0 

0-018 

0-0 

0-000 

2-0 

0018 

2-5 

0-020 

3-0 

0-021 

3-5 

0-028 

4-0 

0-036 

0-0 

0002 

4-0 

0-036 

4-6 

0-038 

5-0 

0042 

0-0 

0-003 

6-0 

0050 

6-5 

0-060 

5-8 

— 

Diagonal  crack  left  of  centre. 


Broken. 


Mark,  B.  P.     3061b. 
Beam  12*35  inches x 40  inches  ;  span  5*12  feet. 


IiO!^«l 

De  lection 

toiw 

inn. 

0-0 

0-000 

0-5 

0-002 

1-0 

0003 

1-5 

0-003 

2-0 

0-006 

00 

0-003 

2-0 

0-009 

2-5 

0015 

3-0 

0-021 

0-0 

0003 

3-0 

0-022 

3-5 

0023 

4^ 

0-025 

00 

0005 

4-0 

0-026 

4-5 

0-027 

6-0 

0-029 

0-0 

0-005 

5-0 

0-029 

5-5 

0035 

60 

0-042 

0-0 

0-005 

6-0 

0-043 
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Loud 

tons 

ins. 

6-5 

0-044 

70 

0046 

00 

0013 

7-0 

0-063 

7-5 

0-062 

8-0 

0-063 

Cracks  chiefly  diagonal 

Soon  after  yertical  crack  near  centre. 

8-6 



9-5 

— 

Broken. 

Mark,  B.  P.    C07  lb.  (No.  2). 
Beam  12-25  inches  x  4-0  inches  ;  span  5'12  feet. 


Lo«u1 

Deflection 

tonH 

ins. 

00 

0-000 

0-5 

0002 

1-0 

0-003 

1-6 

0-010 

2-0 

0-016 

0-0 

0-000 

20 

0016 

2-5 

0020 

3-0 

0-020 

3-6 

0-023 

40 

0030 

00 

0-003 

4-0 

0-032 

4-5 

0039 

60 

0040 

5-6 

0-042 

60 

0-050 

0-0 

0008 

6-0 

0-050 

6-6 

0-056 

7-0 

0-060 

7-6 

0063 

8-0 

0-080 

0-0 

0-021 

80 

0-080 

8-6 

0-098 

9-0 

0100 

9-3 
100 

— 

Diagonal  crack  on  left  of  centre. 
Second  crack  on  left  also  on  right. 


Vertical  crack  near  centre. 

Subsiding. 

Broken  after  much  yielding. 


Mark,  B.  S.     3101b. 
Beam  12*3  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide  ;  span  512  feet. 


tons 

in». 

0-0 

0-000 

0-6 

0-009 

l-O 

0-018 

1-6 

0-026 

20 

0-028 

2-6 

0-034 

3-0 

0-046 

3-6 

0049 

40 

0-053 

4-6 

0063 

50 

0068 

5-5 

0-070 

60 

0072 

6-6 

0-084 

7-0 

0093 

7-6 

0100 

80 

0108 

8-6 

0126 

9-2 

0-488 

Diagonal  cracks  near  ends  and  after  at  centre. 
Broke. 


Mark  :  No  Iron. 


Mark  :  a.  P.  306  lb. 


Mark:  a.  S.  (2)  3ii  lb. 
TESTS  OF   REINFORCED  CONCRETE  BEAMS. 
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Mark,  C.  P.     316  lb. 
Beam  12-3  inches  x 400  inches  ;  span  5-12  feet. 

Load  Deflection 

tons  fnc. 

00  0000 

0-5  0001 

10  0006 

1-5  0-009 

2-0  0010 

0-0  0002 

2-0  0010 

2-5  0-012 

3-0  0-020 

3-5  0024 

4-0  0030 

0-0  0-009 

4-0  0-030 

4-5  0-032 

60  0040 

5-5  0-046 

6-0  0060 

0-0  0-010 

6-0  0050 

6-5  0052 

7-0  0060 

7-5  0-068 

80  0-070 

00  0-022 

8-0  0074 

8-5  0-089                Diagonal  cracks. 

9-0  0100 

9'5  0*150                Diagonal  cracks  both  sides  of  centre. 

®*ft  —                 Broken.    Some  crushing  at  top  near  centre. 

Mark,  C.  P.    307  lb.  (No.  2). 
Beam  12*3  inches x 40  inches  ;  span  512  feet. 

Lood  Deflection 

tons  ins. 

0-0  0-000 

0-5  0-000 

1-0  0-002 

1-5  0-006 

2-0  0-016 

0-0  0-002 

2-0  0-016 

2-5  0-022 

3-0  0025 

3-5  0032 

4-a  0-036 

00  0-002 

4-0  0036 

4-5  0040 

6-0  0-042                Very  small  crack  left  of  centre. 

5-5  0045 

6-0  0054                Two  small  cracks  on  rieht. 

0-0  0002 

6-0  0-060 

6-5  0062 

7-0  0-064 

7-5  0-074 

8-0  0-082 

00  0008 

8-0  0086 

8*5  —                  Subsiding  and  broken  ;  some  crushing  at  top 

Mark,  C.  S.     306  lb. 
Beam  123  inches  deep,  3-98  inches  wide  ;  span  5' 12  fett. 

Load  Deflection 

tons  in$i. 

0-0  0-000 

0-5  0004 

1-0  0-008 
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Load 

Dedectiun 

tons 

iii». 

1-5 

0015 

2-0 

0020 

2-5 

0022 

30 

0030 

3-5 

0039 

4-0 

0042 

4-5 

0046 

6-0 

0054 

5-5 

0059 

6-0 

0061 

6-5 

0066 

70 

0078 

7-5 

0-080 

80 

0086 

8-5 

0102 

90 

0118 

9-5 

0-460 

Cracks  near  ends. 
Cracks  near  centre. 


Gradually  sunk  with  this  load;  crushing  at 
top  just  where  reinforcing  bent  from 
diagonal  to  horizontal.  Many  cracks  over 
centre  half  of  beam. 


Mark,  D.S.     3091b. 
Beam  12^  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide  ;  span  5*  12  feet. 


T>oad 

Dedoctioii 

tons 

ins. 

00 

0000 

0-6 

0-000 

10 

0-002 

1-5 

0006 

20 

0015 

2-5 

0020 

30 

0026 

3-6 

0-038 

40 

0040 

4-5 

0044 

5-0 

0058 

5-5 

0-066 

6-0 

0-080 

6-5 

0-100 

6-9 

0-460 

Small  cracks  left  side  of  centre. 


Cracks  on  right  of  centre. 


Broke.  The  cracks  in  this  beam  were  nearly 
vertical,  and  the  worst  crack  was  at  a 
stirrup. 


Mark,  D.  P.     3101b. 
Beam  12*3  inches  x 40  inches  ;  span  5*12  feet. 


Load 

Deflection 

tons 

iiiH. 

0-0 

0-000 

0-5 

0-000 

1-0 

0001 

1-5 

0-002 

20 

0006 

00 

0-000 

2-0 

0-008 

2-5 

^■019 

30 

0020 

3-5 

0-024 

40 

0-034 

00 

0003 

4-0 

0039 

4-5 

0-040 

5-0 

0-044 

5-5 

0056 

Two  nearb 

60 

0061 

0-0 

0-020 

6-0 

0-m34 

6-5 

0-080 

Subsiding. 

6-9 

— 

Broken. 

Mark  :  B.  P.  306  LB. 


Mark  :  B.  S.  310  lb. 


MARK  :  C.  P.  316  LB. 
TESTS  OF  REINFORCED   CONCRETE   BEAMS. 
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Mark,  D.S.    3121b.  (No.  2). 
Beam  12-4:  inches  x  400  inches  ;  span  5*12  feet. 


L(K1.1 

i:HjHeftioii 

tniis 

)n<. 

0-0 

0-000 

0-5 

0000 

1-0 

0002 

1-5 

0-004 

20 

0-010 

0-0 

0002 

20 

0-019 

2-5 

0-020 

3-0 

0022 

3-5 

0-031 

4-0 

0-040 

00 

0013 

40 

0-040 

4-5 

0-046 

50 

0-058 

5-5 

0-060 

Crucks  nearly  vertical, 

60 

0-076 

0-0 

0030 

6-0 

0080 

6-5 

0-090 

7-0 

0-260 

7-1 

0-060 

Subsiding 

7-3 

— 

Brokcu« 

* 

1       Murk  ou 
lieuni 

Max  imam 
Loud 

SUlVfMARY. 

1  Ix>a(l  lit  wliich 
the  last  dffloc-  [ 
'  tioii  waa  taJceii 

l__     ___  _          } 

No.  of 
te«t 

Ultimate 
Detlectioii 

DeHectlou      ' 
with  6  touts 
loan 

Set  with 
6  tous 
Load 

Ton* 

TOIIH 

IncliM 

IllCllC'S 

I 

No  iron 

1-30 

I         1-30 

0063 

— 

2 

A.  P. 

6-20 

'         (rfX) 

0-090 

0000 



5 

A.S. 

5-80 

500 

0-040 

0040 



4 

A.  S.  (2) 

5-80 

5-50 

0-060 

0050 



5 

B.  P. 

9-50 

8-00 

0-063 

0-029 

0-006 

0 

B.  P.  (2) 

10-00 

900 

0-100 

0-040 

0-008 

7 

B.  S. 

9-20 

9-20 

0-488 

0-0(58 



8 

C.P. 

0-60 

9-60 

0160 

0-040 

o-oio 

9 

r.  P.  (2) 

8-50 

8-00 

0086 

0042 

0-002 

10 

C.  S. 

950 

9-50 

0-460 

0054 



11 

D.  P. 

0-90 

0-50 

0-080 

0-044 

0-020 

12 

D.S. 

6-90 

6-iK) 

0-460 

0058 



13 

D.  S.  (2) 

7-30 

710 

0-660 

0  058 

0030 

Results  of  Tests  made  by  William  Cubitt  k  Co.  at  258  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  London,  W.C,  on  a  Sample  of  Portland  Cement. 

Received  from  Grays,  Essex,  on  November  28,  1905,  being  a  sample 
of  50  tons  of  cement  supplied  by  the  Associated  Portland  Cement  Com- 
pany, on  November  27,  1905,  by  barge.     The  sample  contained  in  a  sack. 

Temperature  of  air  in  the  test-room  57°  F. 
„     water     „        „        54^  F. 
Apparent  density  of  the  cement  1*025;  specific  gravity  31. 


Fineness. 

Residue  on  50  x  50  standard  sieve  (2,500  meshes  per  square  inchl,  nil  % 

76  X   76  „  (5,77o  „  „  ),  „    „ 

„         180x180  „  (32,460         „  „  ),  94  „ 
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SeUing  Time. 

Final  in  air      5J  hours ;  water  used  /5  %  by  weight. 
,,      w-ter  1^     ,,  „        ,,        ,,  „ 

Soundness. 
Pats  set  in  air      sound,  and  after  being  in  boiling  water  6  hours  sound. 
>>  water    ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Exjxinsion. — Le  Chatelier's  Test. 
Cylinder  set  in  air  nii,  m/m,  and  after  being  in  boiling  water  6  hours  I  m/m. 
„  water    ,,        ,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  „         ml. 

Tensile  Tests  (m  lb.  jter  square  inch). 

3  of  .xtaiidard  band  and  1  of  cement 


7  <^u\^ 

3k<Ih\,< 

248 

470 

312 

470 

255 

508 

248 

460 

310 

490 

280 

450 

1,653  2,848 

275i  ^74f 

Percentage  of  water  used  in  gauging  the  sand  briquettes  10  %  by  weight. 

Results  of  Tests  made  by  William  Cubitt  &  Co.  at  258  Gray's 
Inn  Road,  W.C,  on  Concbete  made  from  the  same  Materials 
AS  those  used  for  the  Beams  tested  by  Professor  Unwin,  F.R.S., 
ON  March  7,  8,  and  9,  1906. 

Compression  tests  on  4-inch  cubes  in  tons.  Proportions,  one  of 
cement  and  6ve  of  aggregate,  the  latter  made  up  of  two  parts  gravel  and 
one  part  sand. 

The  cubes  three  months  old. 

1-4  inch  cube  (weight  2,630  grammes),  29J  tons, 
l-t         „         (      ,,      2,r)30  „         30J     „ 


5,160  60 


Average      2,580  grammes     30  tons. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  concrete  cubes  2"46. 

For  making  each  cube  there  was  used 

1  litre  ballast 

i    „     sand 
330  grammes  of  cement 
180  c.c.  clean  water 

Ifor  the  quality  of  cement  see  test-sheet  above. 

The  actual  apparent  density  was  1*025 ;  but  to  allow  a  good  margin  it 
was  assumed  to  be  1*1,  which  gives  330  grammes  for  the  proportion  of 
one  to  five,  as  above. 


Mark  :  C.  P.  (2)  307  lb. 


^^^^^HiF^m  ^^  1 


MARK  :  D.  S.  309  LB. 


Mark  :  D.  P.  310  lb. 
TESTS  OF   REINFORCED   CONCRETE   BEAMS. 
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2.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO 
FIRE  PROTECTION. 

By  E.  P.  Goodrich  (New  York  City,  U.S.A.). 

In  choosing  the  subject  of  "  Reinforced  Concrete  and  its  Relation  to 
Fire  Protection,"  the  writer  had  in  mind  the  dual  conditions  necessary  to 
the  greatest  immunity  from  fire  in  large  building  construction,  particu- 
larly where  such  has  varied  types  of  occupancy,  together  with  corre- 
spondingly difEerent  manufacturing  fire  hazards. 

The  requisites  are  :  First,  the  employment  of  the  most  incombustible 
building  materials  and  the  assembling  of  these  elements  in  such  manner 
as  will  most  effectively  Umit  the  spread  of  fire.  Secondly,  the  equipment  of 
the  building  with  sucn  protective  and  extinguishing  apparatus  as  a  wide 
experience  has  determined  most  effective.  Either  of  these  essentials 
alone  will  accomplish  a  large  measure  of  result,  but  to  secure  the  maximum 
the  combination  \b  necessary. 

The  writer  makes  no  apology,  therefore,  for  dwelling  at  some  length 
on  the  details  of  protective  equipment,  and  confining  the  description  of 
the  concrete  construction  to  such  points  as  are  more  or  less  novel,  assuming 
his  audience  to  be  familiar  with  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  art. 

For  general  purposes,  no  other  type  of  construction  combines  flexi- 
bility of  application  with  fireproof  property  so  completely  as  reinforced 
concrete,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  selected  for  the  construction  of  the 
sixteen  great  factory  buildings  now  in  progress  or  prospect  for  the  Bush 
Terminal  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  progress  in  popularity  and  importance  characterising  concrete 
confitruction  in  the  United  States  in  the  past  decade  has  been  enormous, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  great  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Docks 
as  evidencing  its  wide  employment  in  this  country. 

The  Bush  Terminal  Company  owns  and  operates  in  New  York  Harbour 
a  steamship  and  railroad  terminal  which  handles  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  total  tonnage  of  that  harbour.  In  connection  with  this  terminal  are 
certain  afi&liated  enterprises  which  serve  as  feeders  for  the  terminal. 
Their  development  at  present  consists  of  seven  piers  150  feet  wide,  and 
approximately  1,300  feet  long ;  together  with  nearly  one  hundred  store- 
houses of  various  dimensions  and  designs,  and  of  a  series  of  tenant  factory 
buildings.  Added  to  these  are  the  usual  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  a 
power-house,  central  office  building,  railroad  tracks,  pavements,  water 
8up^  development,  sewerage  system,  &c. 

When  this  development  was  originated,  slow-burning  mill  construc- 
tion was  the  type  adopted  for  most  of  the  buildings.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  reinforced  concrete  has  been  so  far  decreased  in  cost  and 
increased  in  facility  of  construction,  that  it  has  even  surpassed  the  old 
type  of  heavy  timber  construction  for  many  structures  as  far  as  first 
cost  and  maintenance  go.  All  of  the  newer  construction  work  carried 
out  by  the  Bush  Terminal  Company  has  been  of  this  type,  and  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  the  latest  of  the  tenant  factory  buildings 
and  the  special  reasons  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  several  features 
which  characterise  its  design. 

The  structure  last  designed  is  to  be  the  type  in  accordance  with  which 
fourteen  similar  factory  buildings  are  to  be  erected.  It  is  600  feet  long, 
75  feet  wide,  and  approximately  100  feet  high,  divided  into  six  stories 
with  a  basement.  The  building  was  arrang^  with  special  reference  to 
its  being  leased  to  tenants  who  would  require  blocks  of  space  ranging 
from  ^,000  square  feet  upward.  The  buildings  thus  far  constructed 
have  proved  so  attractive  that  the  one  now  occupied  was  wholly 
leased  three  months   before  it  was  completed,  and  the  one  now  imder 
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construction  is  over  75  per  cent  leased,  while  only  the  foundations  have 
been  constructed  up  to  the  present  date. 

In  length,  the  building  was  limited  by  the  size  of  the  property.  The 
breadth  was  largely  limit^  by  the  possibility  of  securing  good  light  along 
the  centre  line  of  the  building.  The  height  of  the  building  was  to  some 
extent  limited  by  the  number  of  elevators  and  other  appliances  which 
would  be  necessary  to 'handle  the  crude  and  manufactured  materials 
incidental  to  the  operations  on  the  several  floors,  and  to  a  greater  extent 
by  the  increased  insiirance  rate  which  is  exacted  of  such  buildings  if 
they  exceed  a  height  of  six  stories  above  ^ade.  The  buildings  are 
arranged  in  pairs,  back  to  back,  and  are  so  designed  that  deliveries  can  be 
made  to  trucks  on  the  streets  at  the  fronts  of  the  buildings,  and  to  rail- 
road cars  which  can  be  placed  on  tracks  between  the  backs  of  the  buildings. 
Special  loading  platforms,  &c.,  are  provided  for  facilitating  these  deliveries. 
The  arrangement  of  stairs,  elevators,  windows,  skylights,  parapets, 
water  supply,  fire  escapes,  dividing  walls,  floor  covering,  light,  heat,  &c., 
was  largely  determined  by  the  effects  they  would  have  upon  the  insurance 
rates  for  the  building  structure,  to  some  extent,  but  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  contents  rates  which  would  be  exacted  from  tenants  of  the 
bmlding.  A  little  later  it  will  be  shown  exactly  to  what  extent  insurance 
rates  thus  became  factors  determining  the  writer  as  the  designing  engineer 
in  making  his  lay  out. 

In  the  United  States  the  insurance  companies  have  become  afiUiated 
to  a  great  extent.  One  of  the  effects  of  this  closer  relationship  is  that  in 
several  of  the  large  cities  "  Exchanges,"  so  called,  have  been  established, 
which  have  to  do  with  all  matters  with  regard  to  building  inspection, 
determination  of  rates,  &c.,  for  all  the  affiliated  companies.  Thus,  in 
New  York  City,  the  Insurance  Exchange  issues  a  schedule  from  which  the 
rate  of  any  bmlding  can  be  computed.  These  schedules  have  been  made 
up  after  an  extendi  study  of  the  causes  of  fires  and  of  the  damage  which 
has  been  found  to  take  place  with  different  kinds  of  construction,  different 
devices  employed  in  fighting  fire,  different  fire  prevention  methods,  &c. 
With  regara  to  fireproof  buildings  constructecil  of  reinforced  concrete, 
the  following  items  enter  to  make  up  the  schedule  : 
A  base  rate. 

A  factor  depending  upon  the  areas  between  fireproof  walls. 
The  number  of  stories  in  the  building. 
Character  of  the  doors  opening  into  halls,  elevators,  &c. 
Whether  or  no  all  structural  steel  is  fireproofed. 
Whether  or  ho  floors  are  watertight  and  water  shedding. 
Whether  or  no  stairways  extend  entirely  from  top  to  bottom  of  building. 
Whether  or  no  a  special  tank  with  risers  and  hose  is  installed,  and  ele- 
vators are  always  in  readiness  to  carry  the  fire  department  hose  to  any  floor. 
In  addition  to  these  several  items  which  are  specifically  included  in 
the  schedule,  there  is  a  very  broad  factor  called  "  exposure,'*  which  often 
determines  almost  completely  the  actual  rate  charged  for  a  building. 
This  item  is  determined  by  numerous  features  largely  external  to  the 
building,  but  to  some  extent  also  by  the  structure  itself.     The  distance 
which  separates  any  building  from  the  adjacent  ones  obviously  should 
enter  this  item.     The  character  of  construction  of  such  adjacent  buildings 
also  largely  influences  it.    Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  installation 
of  special  devices  looking  toward  a  reduction  of  the  risk  from  fires  in 
adjacent  buildings,  such  devices  taking  the  form  of  water  curtains,  or 
wire  glass  in  all  light  openings,  &c. 

The  rates  on  factory  buildings  were  at  one  time  so  excessive  that 
numerous  owners  combined  to  form  mutual  companies  which  would 
underwrite  fire  risks  more  cheaply  than  the  line  companies  were  doing. 
Eventually  a  large  number  of  these  mutual  companies  combined,  and  now 
have  a  strong  standing,  especially  in  the  New  England  and  Southern 
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Examples  of  Hollow  ^irtal  window  Frames  Glazed  with 
Wire  Glass. 


Interior  View,  showing  Standard  Metal-covered  Fire-doors. 
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States.  Because  of  the  mutual  character  of  these  organisations  the 
actual  rates  are  very  low,  when  all  rebates  are  considered.  These  com- 
pitnies  maintain  regular  engineering  inspectors,  and  have  established 
well-formulated  regulations  to  which  aU  prospective  insurants  must 
accurately  conform.  The  principal  requirement  exacted  by  them  is  the 
installation  of  a  sprinkler  system  with  all  necessary  appurtenances,  including 
fire  pumps,  automatic  alarms,  large  supply  tank,  specified  sizes  of  under- 
ground and  overhead  mains,  approved  spnnkler  heads,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  organisations  named,  there  exists  a  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  This  board  has  developed  numerous  standard 
designs  for  doors,  windows,  ^.  Experience  has  proved  the  advantages, 
from  a  fire-resisting  point  of  view,  of  structures  built  in  accordance  with 
these  designs,  and  the  underwriters  allow  lower  insurance  rates  where 
such  standard  designs  are  carried  out. 

In  designing  the  work  herein  particularly  described,  special  regard 
was  constantly  maintained  for  all  insurance  regulations  of  both  the 
mutual  and  the  regular  companies,  and  the  consideration  given  to  each  of 
the  several  items  follows : 

As  stated  above,  the  length  of  the  building  could  not  well  be  varied. 

The  clear  height  of  floors  was  determined  by  an  inspection  of  a  very 
large  number  of  factory  buildings  to  ascertain  what  were  the  actual 
requirements  in  this  regard  for  all  kinds  of  machines,  when  run  by  shafting 
and  by  individual  motors  ;  to  what  height  it  was  economical  to  pile  goods 
kept  in  storage ;  what  height  was  required  for  proper  heating  ana  ventila- 
tion in  manidacturing  operations  of  various  kinds,  &c.  After  considera- 
tion had  been  given  to  all  these  items,  it  was  determined  that  a  height 
from  floor  to  floor  of  13  feet  6  inches  should  be  adopted.  Once  having 
determined  this  point,  consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility  of  carrying 
windows  up  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ceiling  on  each  floor,  so  as  to 
secure  light  from  as  great  an  elevation  as  possible. 

Having  secured  a  proper  design  with  regard  to  this  point,  the  required 
width  of  window  was  determined  to  supply  good  illumination  at  the 
centres  of  buildings  of  different  widths.  Of  course,  the  wider  a  build- 
ing could  be  constructed,  the  more  economical  it  would  be  from  the 
landlord's  point  of  view,  since  relatively  less  money  would  be  expended 
for  walls  which  do  not  pay  dividends,  and  relatively  more  would  be 
invested  in  floor  space  which  would  be  directly  remunerative.  In  deter- 
mining a  proper  width  for  the  buildings,  consideration  was  also  given  to 
the  requirements  in  this  regard  of  various  small  manufacturing  industries 
such  as  the  shoe  trade,  clothes  manufacturers,  &c.  A  width  of  75  feet 
outside  walls  was  finally  determined  upon.  While  the  matter  of  width 
was  not  directly  determined  by  any  insurance  considerations,  still  it  was 
to  some  extent  influenced  by  them,  because  the  insurance  schedule 
dictated  an  increase  of  one  unit  in  the  rate  for  each  one  thousand  square 
feet  above  five  thousand  which  was  found  between  fixe  walls.  This 
meant  that  a  narrow  building  ct)uld  profitably  be  divided  into  longer 
open  spaces  than  could  a  wide  one,  and  the  possible  length  of  open  space  is 
often  a  consideration  to  manufacturers. 

With  regard  to  the  lo^tudinal  division  of  the  building,  two  schemes 
have  been  worked  out.  The  first  building  was  constructed  with  a  single 
fire  wall  at  the  centre  of  the  600  foot  length.  The  other  buildings  wiU 
probably  be  constructed  with  two  fire  walls,  each  150  feet  from  an  end  of 
the  building.  These  walls,  however,  are  so  designed  that  a  manufacturer 
can  take  space  on  each  side  of  one  of  them,  and  even  then  he  will  be 
hampered  only  by  the  necessity  of  communicating  between  the  two 
sections  through  two  fairly  large  openings  in  the  walls.  The  latter  are  of 
reinforced  concrete  12  inches  thick,  and  are  carried  through  the  roof, 
and  to  a  height  of  3  feet  above  it.  This  is  in  conformity  with  the  regu- 
lations of  the  insurance  companies  governing  this  point.    If  these  walls 
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were  omitted  or  were  not  constructed  so  as  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
the  decreased  insurance  rate,  the  ratio  between  the  rate  for  the  600  foot 
building  without  walls,  and  with  one  wall  at  the  centre,  would  be  t^ 
51'5  is  to  29,  a  saving  of  435  per  cent,  for  this  item  alone,  other  items 
being  of  standard  design  throughout  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison. 

The  combining  of  all  stairways  and  elevator  shafts  at  particular 
points  in  the  building  and  enclosing  them  by  thoroughly  fireproof 
walls  is  another  important  item  in  the  securing  of  low  insurance  rates. 
Structural  advantages  also  dictate  such  a  course,  and  as  finally  arranged 
for  the  latest  of  the  Bush  factory  buildings,  four  stairways  were  con- 
structed, two  at  the  front  and  two  at  the  rear  in  pairs,  and  each  pair 
located  about  150  feet  from  an  end  of  the  building.  Additional  outside 
steel  stairways  to  serve  as  fire  escapes  are  provided,  so  as  to  secure  ample 
egress  in  case  of  panic  even  with  large  numbers  of  employees.  Of  course, 
all  structural  work  of  inside  stairs  was  built  in  reinforced  concrete  with 
patent  safety  treads  and  with  metal  balustrades,  newels,  &c.  Ignoring 
this  point  would  add  7  per  cent,  to  the  insurance  rate  for  the  building. 

In  order  to  secure  all  possible  insurance  reduction  with  resard  to  water- 
proofing of  floors,  care  was  first  taken  that  concrete  work  shomd  be  made  as 
impervious  as  possible  by  the  use  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  cement. 
After  the  floor  had  been  installed,  a  coating  of  coal  tar  and  asphalt  was 
applied  hot  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  concrete.  Nailing  strips  were 
then  laid  down  and  properly  wedged  to  grade,  and  a  poor  quality  of  cinder 
concrete  was  installed  between  them  to  give  a  good  bearing  surface  for  the 
wooden  floor  surface.  The  latter  consisted  of  maple.  The  boards  were 
li  inches  thick  by  3^  inches  wide,  were  tongued  and  grooved  at  sides  and 
ends,  and  were  bored  for  nailing,  so  as  to  obviate  all  possibility  of  splitting. 
Maple,  like  almost  all  other  kinds  of  wood,  when  wet  will  swell  so  as  to 
make  a  surface  which  is  practically  impervious  to  water,  and  on  which 
large  amounts  can  be  thrown,  and  remain  for  considerable  periods, 
without  penetrating  through  so  as  to  cause  damage  to  occupants  below. 
Construction  of  this  kind  secured  a  reduction  of  over  5  per  cent,  in  the 
insurance  rate.  Several  compounds  besides  asphalt  were  experimented 
with  as  an  impervious  coating,  and  some  were  found  fully  as  effective  and 
as  economical.  In  connection  with  the  asphalt,  a  felt  strip,  tarred  top 
and  bottom,  was  laid  over  the  joints  which  occurred  in  the  floor  concrete 
between  different  days'  work. 

With  the  narrow  width  of  the  building,  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  instaUing  machinery  on  a  floor  which  was  not  absolutely  level,  it  was 
decided  not  to  give  the  floors  a  grade.  Numerous  doors  were  provided 
in  the  length  of  the  building  on  each  floor,  with  outriggers  over  them  at 
the  level  of  the  roof,  so  that  larger  pieces  of  machinery,  cases  of  goods,  ^c, 
could  be  hoisted  than  could  be  accommodated  by  the  elevators.  These 
doors,  opening  as  they  did  at  the  floor  level,  provided  ample  waterways  for 
getting  rid  of  water  which  might  be  discharged  by  sprinklers,  used  in 
washing  down  floors,  or  employed  in  the  extinguishing  of  fires.  Other 
than  these  door  openings  no  special  devices,  hke  scuppers,  were  provided. 
All  doors  throughout  the  building  were  designed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  the  special 
cases  encountered.     The  principal  iten^  involved  are  the  following : 

Usually  three  thicknesses  of  1-inch  boards  placed  at  different  angles 
and  clinch  nailed. 

A  galvanised  iron  or  tin  covering,  the  parts  of  which  are  fastened 
together  by  locking  of  joints,  without  the  use  of  solder  or  nails,  which 
might  be  melted  off  in  a  conflagration. 

All  doors  fastened  to  brick  or  concrete  work,  or  to  special  metal 
frames. 

All  doors  supplied  with  weights  or  other  devices  so  as  to  close  them 
automatically  unless  particularly  prevented  by  approved  devices. 


Pile  of  Column  Reinforcement  Wire  Cylinders 
AND  Row  OF  Cinder  Shells. 


View  of  Typicvl  Girder  Reinforcement  "  Unit." 
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The  latter  consist  essentially  of  a  fusible  link  with  necessary  appurte- 
nances capable  of  bein^  severed  at  low  temperature  (160°  F.),  and  allowing 
doors  to  close  automatically. 

Special  track,  hangers,  stops,  hinges,  guides,  metal  sills,  &c.,  such  as 
have  proved  satisfactory  under  trying  circumstances. 

The  majority  of  the  smaller  doors  for  stairways,  &c.,  were  swinging 
doors.  Some  large  doors  were  horizontally  sUding  (ioors,  while  all  elevator 
doors  were  vertically  shding  doors,  divided  so  as  to  open  at  the  centre 
and  allow  one  half  to  shde  upward  and  the  other  half  downward.  The 
large  doors  which  opened  on  to  shipping  platforms  were  designed  as 
horizontally  cross  folding  doors.  This  class  has  the  special  advantage  of 
opening  without  occupying  floor  space,  and  when  opened,  of  forming  a 
sort  of  hood  which  protects  the  door  opening  to  a  considerable  extent 
from  the  weather.  Large  doors  were  provided  with  panes  of  wire  glass, 
so  that  the  same  ratio  of  light  surface  was  secured  in  each  bay  throughout 
the  fuU  length  of  the  building. 

The  window  sills  are  placed  3  feet  6  inches  above  the  floor,  so  that 
benches  or  small  machines  can  be  installed  close  to  the  walls  without 
interfering  with  the  glass  surface.  The  speciflcations  for  the  window 
frames,  sash,  &c.,  were  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  The  hazard  of  eicposure  always  exists, 
and  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  building  construction,  however 
incombustible.  The  window  area  in  the  Bush  factory  buildings  is  very 
large,  42  per  cent,  of  the  total  wall  area,  and  with  such  window  openings 
unprotected,  the  possibiUty  is  large  of  a  hot  fire  on  a  single  floor  being  forced 
out  of  the  windows  on  that  floor,  and  drawn  in  again  at  windows  above  or 
below.  This  danger  is  generally  termed  "  auto-exposure,"  and  is  most 
pronounced  when  floors  are  entirely  segregated.  There  still  exists, 
though  in  milder  form,  by  reason  of  the  wide  spacing,  a  danger  of  Are 
being  communicated  from  building  to  building  through  these  same  window 
openings.  For  window  openings,  efficient  protection  against  Are  may  be 
had  in  two  forms :  shutters,  and  wire  glass  mounted  in  metal  frames. 
Shutters  are  of  two  types,  sheet  iron  and  tin-clad  wood.  Both  have  the 
same  serious  defects— Uabihty  to  rapid  corrosion,  necessity  for  daily 
opening  and  closing,  likeUhood  of  being  found  open  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency, and,  in  the  case  of  the  Bush  factories,  their  absolute  inadmissibihty 
from  an  architectural  point  of  view.  With  wire  glass,  however,  an  ideal 
solution  was  eflected.  The  openings  are  13  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in 
height.  The  window  frames  and  sashes  are  hollow,  and  constructed  of 
22  and  24  galvanised  iron,  in  the  double  mullion  form.  The  iipper 
sashes  are  stationary,  while  those  of  the  lower  row  are  pivoted.  The 
brass  pivots  are  shghtly  above  the  centre  of  each  sash,  the  sash  being 
held  open  by  a  chain  with  fusible  Unk  placed  near  the  top,  where  the  first 
attack  of  heat  is  most  likely  to  occur.  Upon  the  fusing  of  the  link,  the 
cashes  close  and  lock  by  gravity.  The  sashes  are  glazed  with  }-inch 
Mississippi  wire  glass  in  either  rough  or  ribbed  surface,  depending  upon 
the  distnbution  of  light  required.  This  glass  is  cast  soUd,  and  is  the 
only  typje  in  the  United  States  recognised  for  fire-retardant  purposes  by 
the  National  and  Local  Boards  of  Fire  Underwriters.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  wire  glass  made  under  this  process  was  used  through- 
out the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  work  already  referred  to. 

In  spite  of  the  practically  fireproof  quality  of  the  building,  erected  as 
it  is  of  reinforced  concrete,  sprinklers  were  installed  throughout.  About 
42  feet  above  the  roof  a  30,000  gallon  tank  was  constructed  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  Factory  Mutual  Insurance  Companies. 
Stand  pipes  with  standard  hose  outlets,  and  at  least  one  length  of  hose 
with  nozzle  at  each  floor,  were  installed  in  each  stairwell,  and  in  connection 
with  sprinkler  mains  at  other  points  in  the  building.  Some  distance  from 
the  building,  but  connected  to  it  by  a  water  main  of  large  size,  were 
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installed  two  1,000  gallon  underwriters'  fire  pumps.  The  piping  for  the 
sprinkler  system  was  of  ample  size  throughout,  all  built  in  accordance 
with  the  specifications  of  the  same  insurance  companies.  The  heads  were 
placed  so  as  to  protect  a  space  of  approximately  100  square  feet.  All 
heads  within  the  building  were  of  the  automatic  tjrpe.  Because  the 
distance  between  buildings  was  approximately  55  feet,  and  because 
of  the  fact  that  all  buildings  in  the  vicinity  were  to  be  of  the  same  practi- 
cally fireproof  type,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary  to  provide  special  outside 
open  spnnklers  to  prevent  possible  damage  in  one  building  due  to  fire  in 
adjacent  ones.  On  the  piers  belonging  to  the  Bush  Terminal  Company 
such  precautions  were  taken,  however,  and  open  sprinkler  heads  have  been 
installed  so  as  to  provide  a  water  curtain  of  considerable  volume  over  the 
full  length  of  each  side  of  each  pier  whenever  necessary.  Such  a  con- 
trivance would  not  be  necessary  where  wire  glass  is  used  for  hght  openings. 
With  its  use  the  only  necessity  is  a  sprinkler  head  of  very  small  size,  just 
sufficient  to  provide  water  which  would  cool  Hie  glass  surface  so  that  it 
should  not  become  sufficiently  hot  to  ignite  inflammable  goods  stored  close 
to  window  openings,  from  the  radiant  heat  which  would  be  given  off  by 
the  dass  itself  if  heated  sufficiently  high  by  an  adjacent  conflagration. 

The  most  important  among  the  specifications  laid  down  by  the  factory 
mutual  insurance  companies  for  tanks,  pumps,  &c.,  are  as  follows  : 
Tanks  may  be  of  wood  or  steel,  as  local  conditions  dictate. 
If  of  wood,  they  are  to  be  built  with  a  taper,  and  be  hooped  with  roimd 
steel  rods,  spaced  according  to  special  tables. 

Special  pipes  for  filling,  discharging,  overflow,  &c.,  must  be  provided. 
Special  arrangements  must  be  made  to  prevent  freezing  of  discharge 
pipe  and  tank  in  cold  cUmates. 

The  pumps  must  be  duplex,  built  for  45  lbs.  steam  pressure. 
Sizes  of  all  parts  are  to  be  in  accordance  with  standard  specifications. 
Only  approved  manufacturers  are  to  build  pumps,  and  same  are  to  be 
subject  to  special  test  at  any  time  by  regular  inspectors. 

In  the  United  States  great  strides  have  been  made  during  the  past 
two  years  in  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  all  classes  of  construction 
work.  Its  costs  have  been  rapidly  decreased,  through  increased  familiarity 
with  that  class  of  work  and  the  invention  of  labour-saving  devices. 

On  the  other  hand  the  costs  of  timber  have  increased  rapidly,  so  that 
in  numerous  instances  concrete  buildings  actually  cost  less  than  they 
would  do  if  built  of  timber.  In  the  case  of  several  mill  buildings  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar,  bids  were  received  both  for  concrete  and  for 
timber  construction.  The  concrete  was  foimd  to  cost  only  about  half 
what  the  timber  would  do. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  Bush  factory  building,  bids  were  received  for 
steel  frame  structures  with  reinforced  concrete  floors,  as  well  as  for  a  build- 
ing constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  throughout.  The  latter  was  found 
to  cost  almost  exactly  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  steel  frame  structure. 

In  fireproofing  qualities,  furthermore,  concrete  has  been  proven 
superior  to  all  others,  in  the  opinion  of  most  engineers  and  architects. 
A  fire  and  water  test,  conducted  before  the  Building  Department  of  New 
York  City  by  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  concrete  for  floors,  was  of  a 
small  building  in  which  one  half  was  built  with  concrete  and  the  other 
half  with  segmental  hollow  tile.  The  result  of  the  test  was  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  superiority  of  the  concrete.  The  Baltimore  conflagration 
also  gave  a  more  or  less  emphatic  proof  of  the  better  qualities  inherent  in 
concrete,  and  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States  seems 
strongly  toward  that  material.  The  San  Francisco  catastrophe  further 
added  strength  to  the  movement. 

Among  the  various  ingredients  usually  employed,  the  latest  tests, 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  show  a  sUght  superiority  for  hard 
coal  cinders  as  producing  the  bast  fireproofinji:  material. 


Interior  View,  showing  Sprinkler  Piping,  Columns  built  with 
Cinder  Shell  Fireproofing,  &c. 


General  View  of  First  Completed  Building. 


BUSH   TERMINAL  COMPANY'S  FACTORY   BUILDING,   NEW  YORK. 

[To  face  I).  16S. 
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It  was  a  careful  consideration  of  these  points  which  determined  the 
use  of  reinforced  concrete  for  the  structural  part  of  the  Bush  factories. 

The  exterior  was  given  a  special  treatment,  to  give  it  a  considerable 
artistic  effect  for  advertising  purposes,  and  the  subject  was  worked  up  in 
a  modified  Florentine  style  with  red  and  buii  bricks.  The  exterior  treat- 
ment of  all  sixteen  of  the  buildings  will  not  be  uniform,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  concrete. 

Special  study  was  given  to  the  subject  of  the  type  of  reinforcement  to  be 
used  in  the  building,  in  order  to  reaUse  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency. 
None  of  the  then  existing  systems  were  adopted,  but  a  new  one  was 
worked  out,  which  might  be  called  an  "  Eclectic."  Another  designating 
name  often  given  is  that  it  is  a  "  Unit "  system.  During  the  same  period 
at  two  other  points  in  the  United  States  similar  systems  were  being 
developed.  The  distinctive  point  about  the  work  is  that  all  the  steel 
reinforcing  bars  are  combined  and  rigidly  fastened  together  so  as  to  form 
a  frame  or  truss,  very  similar  to  a  bridge  truss.  This  truss  can  be  con- 
structed in  a  special  factory,  can  be  transported  from  the  factory  to  the 
work  without  damage,  can  be  placed  in  the  work  with  small  expense,  and 
will  maintain  its  position  in  the  centering  with  a  perfection  which  discrete 
members  cannot  be  made  to  attain. 

The  points  claimed  are  summed  up  as  follows  : 

Designed  as  a  "  Unit." 

Built  as  a  "  Unit." 

Delivered  as  a  "  Unit." 

Supported  as  a  "  Unit." 

Erected  as  a  "  Unit." 

Acts  as  a  "  Unit." 

It  is  carefully  designed  for  each  span; 

Each  member  is  the  necessary  size. 

It  is  the  proper  shape. 

Tension  and  shear  members  scientifically  spaced. 

All  parts  securely  held. 

No  part  can  be  forgotten. 

Nor  omitted; 

Entire  frame  is  placed  at  once. 

A  system  in  which  the  concrete  can  be  thoroughly  tamped  without 
disturbing  the  reinforcing  members. 

Adapted  for  use  with  every  conceivable  system  of  slab  reinforcement. 

Another  feature  of  the  system  adopted  for  the  Bush  factories  is  in  the 
use  of  a  multiplicity  of  stirrups  which  practically  hoop  the  entire  beams 
Actual  tests  have  proved  that  with  such  stirrups  a  special  fireproofing 
material  can  be  employed  around  and  below  the  tension  rods,  if  so  desired. 
By  this  means  a  special  grade  of  concrete  can  be  employed  and  installed 
in  the  bottom  of  beams  and  girders,  composed  of  hard  coal  cinders,  pumice 
stone,  or  other  fire-resisting  material. 

All  beams  and  girders,  as  far  as  possible,  were  designed  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  reverse  moments  over  points  of  support.  Great  care  was 
exercised  to  give  such  members  ample  strength  where  they  were  joined 
to  columns,  so  that  the  weakest  point  of  the  beam  or  girder  (the  |)oint  at 
which  failure  would  be  likely  to  occur)  would  not  be  where  it  would  involve 
the  destruction  of  the  column,  and  thus  endanger  the  whole  of  the  building 
above  that  special  point.  While  this  point  has  no  reference  to  insurance 
requirements,  still  it  was  duly  considered  in  drawing  up  the  design  for  the 
building,  because  of  the  possibility  of  fire  doing  enough  damage  to  make 
posfflble  the  failure  of  a  small  section  of  a  floor  which  might  happen  to  be 
excessively  loaded  above  the  conflagration. 

Another  device  looking  to  the  protection  of  columns  against  possible 
damage,  as  well  as  proving  advantageous  from  other  points  of  view,  was 
the  use  of  cinder  concrete  shells  as  column  moulds.     It  is  a  well-known 
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tact  that  lock  concrete,  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  and  suddenly 
cooled  by  the  appUcation  of  water,  will  spall,  so  that  some  tested  concrete 
floors  have  been  so  far  disintegrated  as  to  fail  in  consequence.  The 
cinder  moulds  designed  for  the  colunms  of  the  Bush  factories  were  cast  in 
a  special  yard  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  were  taken  to  the  building 
and  erected  in  place  by  common  labourers.  The  shells  were  about  H  inch 
thick,  and  carried  on  their  inside  surfaces  a  coil  of  high  carbon  steel 
wire  which  was  designed  as  a  column  reinforcement,  very  similar  to  that 
devised  by  Consid^re  in  France  and  Jamieson  in  Canada.  When  set  up 
in  place,  the  shells  formed  the  centering  for  the  columns,  and  were  filled 
with  rock  concrete  to  make  a  thoroughly  first-class  construction.  One 
column  which  had  to  be  demoHshed,  and  a  sample  which  was  tested  to  over 
4,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  proved  conclusively  the  value  of  the  method. 

In  view  of  the  result,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  scope  of  accom- 
plishment anticipated  in  the  design  has  been  achieved.  The  building 
now  completed  is  pleasing  to  the  eye,  has  more  appUcations  for  space 
than  can  be  accommodated,  and  is  accorded  the  very  lowest  fire  insurance 
rate  by  the  most  critical  body  of  underwriters  in  the  United  States— 
The  Associated  Mutual  i^Factory  Fire  Insurance  Companies  of  Massa- 
chusetts. It  seems  a  fact  hardly  possible  of  controversy  that  the  use  of 
reinforced  concrete  for  building  work,  viewed  solely  from  the  fire  under- 
writer's standpoint,  is  of  small  value  unless  all  other  parts  of  the  structure 
are  equally  fireproof. 


3.  L'EMPLOI  DU  B^TON  ARMK  EN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Par  le  Professeur  Cloquet. 

[Pr^sent6  par  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  d 'Architecture  de  Belgique.] 

Point  db  Vue  Constructif. 

L'edifice  ancien  6tait  caracterise  par  la  separation  entre  deux  parties 
distinctes,  les  murs  et  le  comble.  H  y  a  defaut  de  solidarite  entre  elles. 
An  point  ou  les  fermes  de  charpente  s'appuient  sur  les  murs  existe  comme 
une  articulation.  A  ce  defaut  caracteristique  des  edifices  aux  murs  en 
pierre  et  aux  combles  en  bois  Tintroduction  des  charpentes  metalliques 
n'a  d'abord  pas  rem6die.  On  s'est  longtemps  borne  a  combiner  des 
fermes  en  fer  analogues  aux  fermes  en  bois.  La  solution  du  probleme 
des  grands  halls  n'a  fait  un  progres  decisif,  que  lorsqu'on  inaugura  les 
fermes  cintrees  ayant  leur  naissance  sur  le  sol,  comme  les  fermes  du  type 
de  Dion.  D6sormais  la  solidarity  fut  assur^e  entre  les  parties  verticales 
et  inclin^es.  Toutefois  ce  sont  les  fermes  seules  qui  sont  indeformables. 
La  solidarity  des  parties  verticales  et  inclin6es  n'est  pas  r^alisee  dans  les 
surfaces  enveloppantes ;  il  y  a  manque  d' homogeneity  entre  les  deux 
parties  de  I'^difice,  k  savoir  son  ossature  et  sa  paroi.  La  logique  reclame 
une  solution  plus  radicale  qui  consisterait  k  soHdariser  non  pas  seulement 
les  montants  et  les  fermes,  mais  plutot  le  mur  et  le  toit.  Cest  ce  que 
permet  de  realiser  I'emploi  du  biton  arme.  La  paroi-mur  pent  meme 
disparaitre  ou  se  confondre  avec  la  voute.  L' ensemble  pr^sentera  des 
surfaces  k  pen  pres  continues  au  dehors  et  au  dedans,  avec  suppression 
des  encombrantes  saillies  internes  des  charpentes.  Le  dispositif  nouveau 
revient  done  a  6conomiser  les  fermes,  et  k  ne  maintenir  qu'une  enveloppe 
qui  se  soutient  toute  seule.  Or,  I'experience  prouve  que  aes  constructions 
ainsi  con9ues  ne  content  pas  plus  cher  que  celles  construites  en  grosse 
ma9onnerie  avec  combles  metalliques  et  qu' elles  sont  durables. 

S'il  s'agit  d'une  construction  k  Stages,  le  plancher  en  b6ton  arm^  se  sub- 
stitue  avantageusement  aux  anciens  systemes.  La  consequence  la  plus 
caracteristique  de  Femploi  du  beton  arme  est  la  suppression  du  toit,  le 
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dernier  plancher-haut  pouvant  servir  de  couverture  et  constituer  une 
terrasse  habitable.  Ce  genre  de  construction  se  pr^te  en  outre  auz  porte- 
&-faux  les  plus  hardis. 

Ce  systeme,  applique  de  mani^re  rationnelle,  pent  transformer  les 
formes  architectoniques.  II  simplifie  les  formes,  il  fait  disparattre  les 
complexites  encombrantes  des  charpentes  et  gitages  ;  il  realise  simplement 
toutes  les  surfaces  enveloppantes  ou  separatives.  II  efface  toute  dis- 
tinction entre  le  mur  et  le  toit.  II  inaugure  tme  architecture  faite  de  parois 
enveloppantes  si  souples,  qu'elles  peuvent  ^tre  circonscrites  k  toute 
capacite  quelconque  qu'il  est  utile  d'enclore.  Les  habitations  prendront 
la  forme  de  parallelipipedes  terminus  en  terrassons  et  les  grands  Edifices 
celle  de  voutes  bombees  h  extrados  apparents.  II  faut  s'attendre  k  voir 
disparattre  la  sculpture  et  les  reliefs  model6s  et  pr6valoir  les  rev^tements 
colores.  Un  changement  radical  des  formes  mtemes  et  externes  des 
edifices  sera  la  consequence  de  la  substitution  d'une  structure  concrete, 
solidaire,  homog^ne,  a  notre  ancien  organisme  architectonique.  Toutes 
les  formes  propres  h,  un  assemblage  de  pierres  appareillees  et  ravalees, 
desormais  supprime,  seraient  ici  denues  a'expression  et  de  valeur  esth6- 
tique.     II  faut  les  sacrifier  et  en  chercher  des  nouvelles. 

Point  de  Vub  Esthj£tiqub. 

Nous  distinguons  trois  sortes  de  formes :  les  formes  de  convenance, 
de  structure  et  ^expression. 

Les  formes  de  convenance,  par  lesquelles  I'Mifice  re9oit  sa  complete 
utilite  et  un  caract^re  adequat  k  sa  destination,  satisfont  Tesprit  sans 
d61ecter  la  vue.  Ces  formes  de  convenance  qui  sont  excellentes,  sinon  les 
plus  agreables,  peuvent  etre  r^alis^es  k  merveille  k  I'aide  des  procM6s  si 
souples  du  beton  arm6. 

Les  formes  d'expression  sont  celles  par  lesquelles  I'architecte  et  ses 
aides  mettent  un  peu  de  leur  imagination  et  de  leur  &me  dans  T^difice,  afin 
de  lui  donner  I'eloquence  d'aspect.  L'id^al  est,  qu'elles  fassent  partie 
integrante  et  inseparable  de  la  construction.  Dans  les  Edifices  en  b^ton 
arm6  il  reste  peu  d'emploi  pour  le  talent  des  artistes,  surtout  des  sculpteurs. 
II  ne  subsiste  gu^re  que  le  d^cor  superficiel  de  la  peinture  et  des  rev^te- 
ments  polychromes,  ceramiques  ou  autres :  mais  pour  les  artistes  de  la 
couleur  il  reste  tout  un  vaste  champ  qui  convient  &  leurs  orations. 

Les  formes  de  structure,  reelles  ou  fictives,  sont  le  principal  omement 
des  edifices  de  Pancien  regime.  Ce  sont  ces  formes  organiques  qui  rendent 
vivant  Taspect  des  constructions  en  ma9onnerie  d'appareiL 

Dans  la  conception  ancienne  im  b4timent  est  comparable  k  un  organisme 
vivant  oii  se  lit  une  ossature,  une  membrure  et  comme  une  anatomic. 
Le  b^ton  arme  n'ofire  pas  les  Elements  d'int6r§t  et  de  charme ;  il  donne 
rimpression  d'ouvrages  executes  avec  des  materiaux  trop  dociles,  oil 
le  labeur  sacre  de  Fouvrier  et  ses  proc^des  traditionnels  n'ont  pas  laisse 
I'empreinte  de  la  noble  lutte  entre  Partisan  et  la  matiere.  On  ne  trouve 
pas  la  meme  beaute  dans  ces  ouvrages  coules  d'un  bloc  en  une  matiere 
nM>rte  et  teme,  sans  appareil,  sans  organisme,  qu'on  ne  pent  mieux  faire 
que  de  dissimuler  sous  un  decor  superficiel. 

Pour  conclure,  les  procedes  nouveaux,  economiques  et  puissants,  sont 
precieux  au  point  de  vue  de  certaines  realisations  hardies  ou  complexes. 
II  leur  manque  le  charme  de  I'expression  artistique.  D'ailleurs  I'^conomie 
n'est  qu'une  loi  relative  et  d'ordre  secondaire,  et  la  hardiesse  de  la  struc- 
ture n'est  pas  toujours  requise.  Un  proc6(16  qui  pr^vaut  k  ces  deux 
points  de  vue  ne  s'impose  nuUement  k  1  exclusion  des  autres.  On  pourra 
y  lecourir  pour  la  satisfaction  economique  de  programmes  utilitaires,  la 
realisation  du  confort  et  la  solution  de  problemes  hardis.  Jamais  il 
n'61iminera  de  la  pratique  architectural  les  combinaisons  nobles  et  artis- 
tiques  de  la  ma9onnerie  appareillee,  moulur^e  et  sculpt6e,  des  charpentes  en 
bois  et  en  m6tal,  des  superstructures  vout^es,  etc. 
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L  CONSTRUCTIONS  EN  ACIER  ET  EN  CIMENT  ARMK. 
Par  Gaston  Tr^lat  (Paris). 

Les  constructions  en  acier  et  en  dment  arm6  ont  poar  trait  distinctif  de 
realiser  une  economic  appreciable  du  fait  de  reduction  dans  I'epaisseur 
des  murs.  Relativement  au  capital  represente  par  Timmeuble,  on  y 
trouve  I'avantage  d'une  augmentation  de  superficie  utilisable,  en  conse- 
quence du  peu  de  volume  que  prennent  les  elements  constitutifs  de 
rhabitation.  C'est  d6j&  une  consideration  qui  a  sa  valeur ;  elle  est  due 
au  caractere  mecanique  de  Tossature  des  batiments,  par  le  fait  m^me  de 
Tel^ment  de  construction  que  r^alisent  I'acier  et  le  ciment  arme.  Le 
caractere  original  de  ce  dernier  mode  d'installation  est  de  riunir  a  lui  seul  les 
resistances  a  la  flexion  du  metal  et  k  la  compression  des  materiaux  lourds 
et  encombrants.  De  la  une  6tendue  d'applications,  que  Texperience 
encore  nouvelle  permet  deja  d'entrevoir  ;  mais  elles  sont  loin  d'avoir  dit 
leur  dernier  mot. 

L'emploi  est  encore  assez  nouveau.  On  lui  a  surtout  demands  des 
services  utilitaires.  Mais,  pour  r6pondre  k  la  question,  telle  que  le  pro- 
gramme du  VII*'  Congr^  a  entendu  la  poser,  croyons-nous,  il  conviencuait 
d'aborder  les  solutions  qui  pourraient  etre  atteintes  en  allant  plus  loin, 
iusqu'&  envisager  I'esth^tique  et  Thygi^ne,  sans  negliger  les  constructions 
a  grande  bauteur,  que  la  question  vise  6galement. 

Si  Ton  se  place  au  point  de  vue  esth^tique,  on  ne  pent  douter  que 
I'acier  et  le  ciment  arm6  ne  puissent  devenir  des  sources  de  beaut6  par 
leur  manage  tout  indiqu6  avec  des  materiaux  destines  &  constituer  une 
enveloppe  plastique. 

En  la  circonstance,  il  n'y  aurait  pas  de  placage,  a  proprement  parler,  rien 
qui  rappelat  ce  dont  on  trouverait  un  exemple  dans  la  vari6t6  et  la  richesse 
de  marbres  que  montrent  notamment  les  parois  de  Santa  Maria  Novella 
it  Florence.  Elles  y  sont  obtenues  par  apposition  k  I'el^ment  constructif 
de  ma9onnerie  et  restent  par  tro^  ind^pendantes  pour  n'avoir  pas  froisse 
la  logique  du  constructeur  k  certaines  6poques.  Mais  le  gres,  par  exemple, 
est  un  materiel,  que  sa  constitution  et  sa  structure  pr6parent  au  manage 
avec  le  m6tal.  La  figure  de  ses  diSirentes  unites  pourrait  repondre  aux 
necessity  de  liens  ou  d'attaches  suffisamment  solides  avec  Tossature 
d'acier  ou  avec  les  Elements  metalliques  du  ciment  arm6.  Sans  s'attacher 
k  une  discussion  m6canique  des  resistances  speciales,  intervenant 
dans  I'ensemble  pour  assurer  la  solidite  de  I'abri,  on  comprend  que  les 
elements  metalliques  pourraient  s'etendre  k  un  revetement  de  beauts  et 
continuer  riiomog6n6ite  des  resistances  mecaniques  de  I'oeuvre. 

Le  gres  et  l'6mail,  dont  il  est  apparemment  rev^tu,  permettent  d'en- 
visager  des  beaut^s  infinies,  eu  6gard  aux  applications  deja  connues.  La 
variety  des  6maux  s'inspire  d6j^  des  anciens  produits  d'extr^me -orient ; 
elle  est  destinee  k  aller  bien  au-del4  de  ce  que  I'pn  voit  aujourd'hui  avec 
les  moyens  industriels  dont  on  dispose  et  qui  s'accroissent  joumelle- 
ment.  On  n'essaierait  done  pas  de  prevoir  k  quelle  ampleur  d'har- 
monies  et  d'aspirations  plastiques  ils  sont  destines  k  repondre.  La 
liberte  de  conception  permettra  de  realiser  les  imaginations  d^coratives 
qui  sont  de  nature  a  enrichir  Thorizon  oSert  aux  regards  de  la  foule, 
comme  I'exige,  du  reste,  le  courant  auquel  nous  assistons. 

Considerant  enfin  Thygiene,  les  parois  de  gr^s,  am6nag6es  k  I'in- 
terieur  des  habitations,  sont  favorables  a  la  salubrity  de  Tambiance 
ofierte  k  la  vie  humaine.  Avec  le  gr^s,  rien  n'est  plus  facile  que  d'en 
assurer  I'application  k  toutes  les  parois,  aussi  bien  horizontales  que  ver- 
ticals. Ces  parois  deviennent  toutes  faciles  k  laver,  k  d6sinfecter  et 
ne  presentent  aucun  refuge  a  la  poussiere.    Tons  les  angles  s'arrondissent. 
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en  suite  dee  prtvisions  qui  seraient  command6eB  par  une  6tude  bien  con- 
doite,  eu  6gard  &  la  salubrity. 

Alois  les  constructions  k  grande  hauteur  deviendraient  bien  moins 
difectueuses,  au  point  de  vue  sanitaire,  qu'ellesne  I'^taient  avec  les  autres 
modes  de  construction  anterieurement  r6pandus.  Car  une  disinfection 
g£n6rale  des  locaux  habitus  serait  facile  a  r6p6ter  dans  un  semblable 
am6nagement.  Son  ensemble  prendrait  un  caractere  essentiellement 
refractaire  k  toute  contamination,  par  suite  des  parois  6maill6es,  aussi  bien 
borizontalement  que  verticalement. 

Toutes  les  habitations  collectives,  visant  sp^cialement  I'assistance, 
yerraient  leur  salubrity  notablement  accrue,  par  suite  des  facilit^s  d'entre- 
tien  aseptique  et  antiseptique  de  tous  les  ^foments  de  construction.  De 
m^me  pour  les  habitations  a  bon  march6. 

Ajoutons  que  l'6tude  pourrait  aboutir  &  une  ordonnance  decorative 
de  ces  parois  planes,  et  charmer  la  vue  par  leur  expression  decora- 
tive, tout  en  m6naffeant  la  sant6.  Elles  deviendraient  pour  les 
eniants  une  source  d'el6vation  vers  I'el^gance  morale  ou  mentale ;  elles 
cr6eraient  mSme  une  atmosphere  sp6cialement  heureuse  poiu:  I'esprit 
des  parents  et  reposante  pour  leurs  Smes,  apres  les  fatigues  et  les  apret^s 
d'une  lutte  inchnant  souvent  &  toute  autre  chose.  11  en  d6coulerait 
une  distinction  relative  &  I'Mucation  du  go^t.  Elle  apparaitrait  comme 
un  contrepoids  bienfaisant  pour  les  cerveaux.  Et  ce  serait  tout  profit 
poor  I'ensemble  social,  dont  il  n'y  a  aucun  droit  de  se  d^sint^resser, 
aujourd'hui  que  tout  le  monde  sans  exception  pent  concourir  &  la  forma- 
tion des  elites. 

Resume, — ^En  r6sum6,  Tacier  et  le  ciment  arm6  sont  appel6s  &  voir 
leurs  apphcations  se  g6n6raUser.  Us  sont  aptes  &  un  maiiage  facile  et 
commode  avec  d'autres  mat^riaux  comme  la  terre  cuite  et  surtout  le  gr^. 
Et  de  la  sorte  pent  se  cr^er  un  corps  materiel  pourvu  de  solidit6  et  de  nature 
^  assurer  la  beauts,  qui  entre  dans  Tordre  des  preoccupations  courantes. 

De  plus,  les  parois  ainsi  constitutes  sont  excellentes  relativement 
a  Thygiene  des  habitants  par  suite  de  I'absence  de  poussiere  inh6rente  au 
gres  flamm6  et  de  toute  espece  de  retraite  occup^  par  les  germes,  aux- 
quels  il  faut  toujours  penser,  pour  lutter  centre  eux. 

Les  avantages  de  ce  mode  d'installation  particuHerement  salubre  sont 
surtout  appr^ciables  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'habitations  hospitali^res  ou  d'assis- 
tance,  et  de  logements  k  bon  march6. 

Par  suite  de  la  disinfection  facile  des  parois,  le  nombre  des  habita- 
tions, superpoB^es  dans  des  batiments  k  ^ande  hauteur,  se  trouve  sen- 
siblement  depourvu  d'inconv6nients,  en  Im-m^me  tout  au  moins. 

Condusion. — L'acier  et  le  ciment  arm6  sont  des  elements  qui  jpermettent 
de  construire  &  grande  hauteur,  tout  en  r6duisant  l'6paisseur  des  organes, 
tels  gue  murs  et  planchers.  Grace  au  caractere  m^canique  de  ces 
matSnaux,  ils  se  trouvent  pourvus  de  resistances  k  la  compression  et  k  la 
flexion  qui  permettent  de  gagner  des  espaces  utiUsables  par  rapport  k 
rensemble  convert. 

Au  point  de  vue  plastique,  ils  peuvent  faire  corps  avec  le  gr^  emaille 
formant  des  parois  au  charme  sedmsant  pour  le  regard. 

Relativement  k  I'hygiene  les  avantages  ne  sont  point  inferieurs  k  ceux 
que  les  emaux  permettent  d'envisager,  en  fait  de  beaute,  avec  leur  finesse 
de  tonalite.  L  email  du  gr^  flamm6  permet  la  constitution  de  parois 
impen^trables  aux  germes.  II  cr^e  finalement  une  ambiance  dont  on 
ne  saurait  assez  recommander  la  salubrity. 

Solidite,  6conomie  des  espaces,  beaut6  plastique,  salubrite,  voil^  done 
quatre  qua1it>6s  r^solues  en  I'esp^ce. 
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5.  FERRO-CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION. 
By  Henry  Adams,  M.Inst.C.E. 

So  much  has  been  written  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  upon  the 
use  of  concrete  and  steel  in  combination  that  there  is  practically  nothing 
new  to  be  said.  Those  who  have  studied  the  literature  of  the  subject 
will  probably  have  been  struck  with  the  number  of  different  terms  used 
to  express  this  mode  of  construction.  "  Beton  arm6,"  and  the  English 
equivalent,  "  armoured  concrete,"  are  perhaps  the  least  appropriate. 
"Reinforced  concrete  "  gives  undue  prominence  to  one  element  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other ;  "  concrete-steel "  is  less  open  to  objection, 
but  the  writer  prefers  the  term  "  ferro-concrete  "  as  being  self-explanatory 
of  the  intimate  combination  between  the  two  materials,  the  more  important 
one  coming  first.  A  superficial  criticism  might  allege  that  ferrum  is  iron, 
and  thereu>re  not  apphcable  to  steel,  but  steel  is  generically  iron,  and 
the  term  is  therefore  quite  appropriate. 

In  early  designs  no  provision  whatever  was  made  to  resist  the  shearing 
stresses,  which  were  either  overlooked  or  ignored,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  gradual  recognition  these  stresses  obtained  in  the  hands  of 
the  designers,  until  in  recent  construction  they  receive  nearly  as  much 
consideration  as  what  are  called  the  "  direct  stresses  of  tension  and 
compression.  The  importance  of  considering  shear  was  brought  pro- 
minently under  notice  by  the  failure  of  experimental  beams  which  had 
no  special  provision  for  meeting  the  shear  stress  towards  the  ends,  where 
of  course  it  is  greatest.  Various  methods  are  employed  in  the  different 
systems,  but  the  Kahn  trussed  bar  seems  peculiarly  suitable,  the  fin  on 
either  side  of  the  core  being  left  attached  throughout  the  middle  portion 
where  the  tension  is  greatest,  and  separated  and  bent  upwards  towards 
the  ends  to  take  the  shear  where  the  tension  is  least. 

The  question  of  adhesion  between  the  concrete  and  the  steel  at  one 
time  caused  some  anxiety.  It  was  naturally  supposed  that  with  increase 
of  temperature  the  steel  would  expand  more  than  the  concrete,  and  it 
was  thought  that  this  would  be  sufficient  to  impair,  if  not  to  destroy, 
any  adhesion  that  might  be  otherwise  obtainable.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  linear  change  for  a  given  variation  of  temperature  is  about  15  per  cent, 
less  for  concrete  than  for  steel,  but  when  the  actual  figures  are  compared 
the  difference  is  very  trifling.  Taking  the  range  of  temperature  between 
summer  and  winter  a-s  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the  change  of  length  in 
100  feet  produced  by  thb  variation  of  temperature  will  be  for  steel  0*546 
inoh  and  for  concrete  0*4:64  inch,  the  difference  between  the  two  materials 
in  a  length  of  one  foot  being  less  than  a  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

With  equal  care  in  mixing  the  concrete  the  adhesion  varies  with  the 
condition  of  the  surface  of  the  steel.  When  coated  with  red  oxide  paint 
it  is  extremely  slight,  and  even  a  bituminous  paint  reduced  the  adhesion 
below  that  due  to  a  clean  unprepared  surface.  It  is,  however,  found 
that  the  best  adhesion  occurs  when  the  steel  is  rusted  all  over  before 
being  embedded  in  the  concrete.  This  appears  to  be  due  to  the  forma- 
tion of  some  chemical  compound,  or  salt  of  iron  and  lime,  which  may  not 
be  detrimental  in  the  absence  of  further  moisture,  but  the  final  result 
is  doubtful  in  such  cases  as  reservoir  walls,  tanks,  and  dams.  Painting 
the  steelwork  over  with  cement  wash  is  a  simple  method  of  commencing 
the  contact,  and  this  would  seem  to  prevent  further  rusting,  on  the 
principle  of  the  pail  of  limewater  into  which  the  Sheffield  grinders  dip 
their  small-goods  to  resist  the  tendency  to  rust  when  left  wet. 

Professor  Bauschinger  found  the  ultimate  adhesion  to  be  from  569 
to  668  lb. f per  square  inch,  but  Mr.  J.  S.  Costigan  found  it  not  to  exceed 
65  lb.  per_square  inch.     Probably  in  the  former  case  it  was  measured 
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by  the  reaistanceof  a  rod  to  withdrawal,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  insertion 
of  small  plates  in  a  briquette.  At  any  rate  it  is  not  safe  to  reckon  upon 
more  than  50  lb.  per  square  inch  as  a  working  load  for  adhesion.  Allowing 
16,000  lb.  per  square  inch  as  the  working  load  on  steel,  the  embeddea 
length  that  would  make  the  stren^h  and  adhesion  equal  would  be  16,000 
times  the  sectional  area  of  steel  m  square  inches  divided  by  fifty  times 
the  surface  area  per  inch  in  length,  or,  briefly,  320  a-r-^ ;  so  that  a  quarter- 
inch  square  bar  embedded  for  a  length  of  twenty  inches  would  be  equally 
strong  against  tearing  or  slipping,  and  similarly  a  one-inch  square  bar 
would  need  to  be  embedded  for  a  length  of  eighty  inches.  There  are  many 
different  constructions  in  which  this  fact  may  be  of  importance ;  for 
instance,  in  a  simple  beam,  if  the  span  is  less  than  twice  the  above  lengths, 
there  will  be  a  tendency  for  the  rod  to  draw  before  the  tensile  strength 
is  utilised,  unless  the  ends  are  turned  up  to  form  cleats.  In  the  edge  of 
a  circular  ferro-concrete  tank,  instead  of  overlapping  the  ends  of  the 
rods,  for  which  the  above  distance  would  be  a  minimum,  it  would  clearly 
be  more  economical  to  turn  up  the  ends  and  slip  a  welded  link  over  them. 
There  are  several  specially  prepared  bars  giving  greater  resistance  to 
withdrawal,  e.g.  the  Ransome  twisted  bar,  the  square  corrugated  bar, 
and  the  Columbian  bar,  which  rehe£(  for  efficiency  upon  its  large  surface 
area  compared  with  its  sectional  area ;  but  plain  rods  which  can  be  obtained 
everywhere  should  be  adopted  whenever  possible,  on  the  score  of  economy 
and  avoidance  of  delay. 

Ferro-concrete  does  not  at  first  sight  lend  itself  readily  to  architectural 
effect ;  the  warehouses  and  coal  stores  constructed  of  it  can  hardly  be 
called  visions  of  beauty ;  but  some  of  the  recent  arched  bridges  have  a 
decidedly  pleasing  effect,  and  when  the  adaptability  of  the  compound 
material  becomes  better  known  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
expression  of  taste  as  well  as  utility  in  the  designs. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  departure  from  existing  models  occurs  in  the 
construction  of  ferro-concrete  retaining  walls.  lutherto  we  have  looked 
upon  weight  as  the  essential  element  of  such  walls^  and  stability  has  been 
secured  by  leaning  this  weight  against  the  bank  of  earth  to  be  supported. 
We  are  now  confronted  with  a  new  type  in  which  added  weight  bears  no 
part ;  the  only  weight  employed  is  that  of  the  earth  itself.  The  construc- 
tion consiBts  of  a  skm  of  concrete  reinforced  with  steel  rods,  securely  and  con- 
tinuously attached  to  a  similar  base  and  forming  with  it  two  sides  of  a 
triangle.  The  face  wall  is  then  kept  in  position  by  rods  protected  by  con- 
crete, tying  the  inner  edge  of  the  base  at  mtervals  to  the  face  at  one  or  more 
points  of  the  height.  It  does  not  follow  because  the  centre  of  effort  of 
the  thrust  occurs  at  one-third  of  the  height  that  that  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  connection  to  be  made  ;  it  would  oe  if  the  wall  were  disconnected 
at  the  bottom ;  but  being  firmly  secured  there  the  point  of  attachment 
should  certainly  be  higher  than  one-third.  If  the  stiffness  throughout 
the  height  be  uniform  the  point  of  attachment  should  be  about  58  per  cent, 
of  the  height.  There  are  some  other  rather  nice  points  of  calculation 
about  these  walls  which  the  writer  does  not  propose  to  go  into  now ;  he 
would  only  point  out  that,  apart  from  strength,  the  stabihty  is  obtained 
by  the  weight  of  earth  resting  on  the  base.  Other  examples  of  these  walls 
have  reinforced  counterforts  six  to  nine  inches  thick  extending  to  the 
whole  height  at  intervals  of  eight  to  ten  feet,  in  the  length,  and  others 
again  have  reinforced  buttresses  at  similar  intervals,  and  in  one  case  the 
writer  has  seen  the  base  of  the  wall  extended  in  the  front  instead  of  at 
the  back,  so  as  to  react  by  pressure  at  a  considerable  leverage ;  but  this 
method  does  not  appear  to  be  so  economical  as  that  previously  described. 

There  are,  no  dx>ubt,  many  other  uses  to  which  ferro-concrete  systems 
may  be  applied.  Englishmen  are  naturally  conservative;  they  like  to 
feel  that  in  their  adoption  of  any  new  system  they  are  not  running  too 
great  a  risk,  and  a  novel  form  of  construction  such  as  this  must  undoubtedly 
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have  some  failuies,  but,  paraphrasing  the  old  saying,  the  writer  would 
urge  that  "  nothing  succeeds  like  failure."  It  is  from  failures  that  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  true  principles  can  be  obtained,  and,  therefore, 
we  should  be  grateful  to  those  pioneers  who  do  venture  to  take  risk, 
even  at  the  sacnfice  of  some  reputation. 


6.  DER  BETONEISENBAU  IN  DER  MONUMENTAL- 
ARCHITEKTUR. 

By  A.  vox  \Vielp:mans  (Architect),  Vienna. 

Die  hervorragenden  Leistungen  des  Betoneisenbaues  in  den  Gebieten  der 
[ngenieurbaukunst,  in  welchem  derselbe  bewundernswerte,  grossartige 
Werke  geschaffen  hat,  regen  die  Frage  an,  inwieferne  diese  modeme 
Konstruktionsart,  fiir  welche  in  den  alteren  Bauweisen  kein  Vorganger 
vorhanden  ist,  in  der  monumcnta,len  Baukunst  Eingang  fiiiden  konne. 

Und  zwar  in  anderer  Weise,  als  niir  blosser  Ersatz  von  Gewolben,  von 
Deckenkonstruktionen  oder  von  Pfeilerbildungen,  welche  in  derselben 
Form  und  Gestaltung  auch  in  anderen  Materialien  herstellbar  sind  imd 
auch  friiher  so  hergestellt  worden  sind.  Es  ist  vielmehr  zu  untersuchen, 
ob  die  Eigenart  dieser  Konstruktion  und  die  besonderen  Eigenschaften 
der  hiebei  verwendeten  Materialien  nicht  auch  Anhaltspui^te  bieten, 
welche  zu  einer  dieser  Konstruktionsart  eigentiimhchen,  keine  andere 
Konstruktionsart  nachahmende  Formenbildimg  fiihren  konnten. 

Bei  dem  Umstande,  als  es  bei  dieser  Konstruktionsart  mogUch  ist, 
nicht  bios  Gewolbe  oder  gewolbeahnhche  Baukorper,  flache  Decken 
verschiedener  Art,  sowie  Trager  und  Pfeilerbildungen  herzustellen^  ware 
derselben  das  gesamte  Gebiet  der  monumentalen  Architektur,  welches 
Deckenkonstruktion,  Trager  und  Pfeilerbildung  umfasst,  eigentlich 
erschlossen,  d.h.  sobald  es  moglich  wird,  mit  dieser  Konstruktionsart 
derartige  Formen  zu  verbinden,  welche  derselben  so  spezifisch  eigen- 
tiimlich  sind,  dass  die  Erscheinung  dieser  Baukorper  als  solche,  schon  den 
Gedanken  an  eine  Imitation  von  aus  andern  Baumaterialien  hergestellteu 
Bauteilen  ausschUesst. 

Inwieferne  solche  Formbildungen  bereits  mogUch  geworden  sind,  soil 
durch  die  nachfolgenden  Untersuchungen  klar  gestellt  werden,  oder  dabei 
doch  wenigstens  ein  Weg  angedeutet  werden,  welcher  in  dieser  Richtung 
betreten  werden  konnte. 

Durch  die  Ausfiihrung  von  zwei  grossen  Gebauden  (den  Gerichtsge- 
bauden  in  Salzburg  und  Briinn)  war  es  mogUch,  fiir  einen  Teil  der  in 
nachfolgenden  entwickelten  Anregungen  zur  kiinstlerischen  Verwendung 
der  Betoneisenkonstruktion  die  praktische  Durchfiihrung  folgen  zu 
lassen. 

Ueber  dercn  Unifang  imd  die  hiebei  erzielten  Resultate  wird  hier  zu 
dem  Zwecke  berichtet,  um  weiteren  Kreisen  als  Anregimg  zu  dienen  und 
zu  erfahren,  ob  der  hier  betretene  Weg  auch  anderwarts  betreten  worden 
ist. 

Die  natiirliche  Gliedenmg  der  Frage  in  Betreff  der  Verwendung  der 
Betoneisen-Konstruktion  ist  gegeben  durch  die  Teilung  in  die  Elemente 
der  Architektur  als  :  Deckenkonstruktion,  Trager  und  Pfeilerbildung. 

1.  Betoneisen-Konstruktion  als  Deckenkonstruktion,  d.h.  mehr  oder 
weniger  flache  ebene  Decke  und  Gewolbeformen ; 

2.  Betoneisen-Konstruktion  als  Trager ; 

3.  Betoneisen-Konstruktion  als  Pfeiler ; 

wobei  zu  bemcrken  ist,  dass  die  Punkte  2  und  0  vielfach  im  Zusam- 
menhange  zu  betrachten  seiii  werden,  da  bei  der  kombinierten  Herstellung 
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von  Betonpfeilem  und  ebensolchen  Tragem  dieselben  nicht  als  getrennte 
Baukorper  hergestellt  werden,  und  deshalb  auch  einheitlich  in  die  Erschei- 
Qiing  treten  soUen. 

I.  Deckenkonstruktionbn  und  Gbwolbefobmbn. 

Die  gewohnliche  Art,  in  welcher  bei  den  jetzt  gebrauchlichen  Decken- 
konstroktionen  oder  Gewolbeformen  vorgegangen  wird,  besteht  darin, 
dass  dieselben  auf  einem^  die  gewiinscbte  Form  genau  zeigenden  Geriiste 
hergestellt  werden,  nach  erfolgter  Erhartung  wim  nach  Entfernunjg  des 
Geriistes  die  Fertigstellung  der  Decke  mit  Verputz  und  den  weiteren 
kiinstlerischen  Ausstattungen  genau  in  derselben  Weise  vorgenommen, 
wie  dies  bei  anderen  Heistellungsarten  iiblich  ist. 

Die  Schwierigkeit  bei  Herstellung  dieser  Arbeitsgeriiste  andere  als 
die  primitivsten  Formen  zu  bringen,  verhindert  die  Eigenschaft  des 
Betons  (jede  gewiinschte  Form  anzunehmen,  wenn  eine  geeignete  Unter- 
iage,  d.i.  Model  ^  fiir  diese  Form  geschafien  ist)  voUkommen  auszimiitzen. 

Es  wiirde  ganz  wohl  moglicn  sein  auf  diesen  primitiven  Geriisten 
weitere  Formen  in  Holz  oder  Metall  aufzubringen  und  dadurch  der  Beton- 
decke  oder  Gewolbe  eine  entsprechende  plastische  Gliederung  der  sonst 
ungebrochenen  Untersichten  zu  geben. 

Durch  diese  Model  ist  nicht  bios  eine  belebende  zweckmassige  Eintei- 
lung  der  Flache,  sondem  insbesondere  bei  Gewolbeformen  konnte  damit 
auch  eine  zweckmassige  konstruktive  Verteilung  starkerer  und  schwacherer 
Telle  imd  eine  gewisse  zulassige  Erleichterung  der  Konstruktion  erzielt 
werden.  Die  Untersicht  wiirde  damit  eine  sonst  im  Gewolbebau  nicht 
iibUche  plastische  Gliederung  erhalten,  welche  der  weiteren  kiinstlerischen 
Dekorierung  die  Wege  weist. 

Die  Auf  bringung  flacher  schiisselarticer  Model^  in  Eisen  oder  Holz  auf 
dem  Stamp^eriiste,  ware  als  ein  Versuch  in  dieser  Art  zu  bezeichnen. 

Bei  Tonengewolbeformen  wiirden  immer  gleiche,  bei  kuppelformigen 
Herstellungen  aber  verjiingte  Auflagen  notwendig  werden. 

In  statischer  Beziehung  ist  keine  Einwendung  dagegen  zu  erheben,  da 
die  regelmassise  Verteilung  der  Model-  oder  Mmdenformen  die  technisch 
richtige  Lage  der  Eiseneinlagen  ermoslicht. 

Emzuwenden  gegen  diese  Art  der  Herstellung  waren  nur  die  bei 
grosseren  Bauten  wesentlichen  Kosten  der  Beistellung  vieler  solcher 
Model,  deren  weitere  Verwendung  bei  anderen  Bauten  6aglich  bleibt — 
wenn  es  nicht  vorgezogen  wird^  erne  Art  von  Typen  herzustellen,  welche 
von  der  kleinsten  Form  ausgeht  und  durch  Umlagen  dieselben  vergrossert, 
so  dass  eine  mehrfache  Verwendung  derselben  Model  erzielbar  ware. 

Die  Verwendung  glatter  solcher  Model  aus  hartem  Holz  oder  Metall 
wiirde  gestatten,  den  Verputz  auf,  diesen  Stellen  wegzulassen. 

Auch  durch  Auslassung  von  Ofinungen  in  der  Mitte  der  Mulden  zur 
spateren  Einbringung  eines  ebenfalls  in  Betonguss  herzustellenden  Knauf es 
oder  einer  Rosette,  ware  ein  weiterer  Schritt  zur  konsequenten 
Durchbildung  einer  derartigen  Baukonstruktion. 

Eine  andere  Art  der  dekorativen  Ausstattung  von  auf  Stampfgerustcn 
erzeugten  flachen  oder  gewolbten  Decken  ist  die  Einbetonierung  von 
vorher  erzeugten  omamentalen  Zierstiicken  in  die  Decke.  Es  sind  dann 
diese  Stiicke  durch  schwalbenschwanzahnliche  Ansatze  fest  mit  der  zu 
erzeugenden  Decke  verbunden.  Das  charakteristische  Merkmal  dieser 
Art  von  Dekoration  wird  darin  zu  finden  sein,  dass  lange  zusammenhan- 
gende  Formen  nicht  erzeugbar  sind^^  und  nur  Einzelstiicke  in  Verwendung 
kommen  konnen. 

Auf  dem  Schalgeniste  ist,  je  nachdem  diese  Zierstiicke  vortreten  oder 
vertieft  in  der  allgemeinen  Flache  angebracht  sind,  eine  entsprechende 

*  Model  -  Negativ-Form. 
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Auffiittening  oder  Ausschneidung  der  Schalung  vorzusehen.     Diese  Art 
der  Herstellung  wird  sich  dann  ala  zweckmassig  erweisen,  wenn  die  Decke 


Fio.  1. 


in   Verbindung  rnit    Heimebiquetragern  gleichzeitig  hergestellt   werden 
boll. 
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Zu  anderen  Resultaten  gelangt  man,  wenn  die  Eigenscbaft  des  Betons 
in  geeignetem  Model,  jede  auch  die  feinste  Fonn  wiederzugeben,  ansniitzt, 
una  die  so  erzeugten  Bauteile  fertig  auf  die  Baustelle  bringt.  £s  ent- 
fallen  dann  die  Stampfgeriiste,  die  fertiggestellten  Teile  der  Deckenkon- 
struktion  werden  in  gewobnlicher  Weise  zwiscben  den  Tragem  versetzt. 
Da  die  Betonteile  vollig  glatte  Oberflacbe  bezw.  Untersichten  zeigen, 
entfiUlt  die  Herstellung  eines  Verputzes  und  kann  sofort  die  weitere 
Fertigstellung  der  Decke  durcb  Malerei  u.s.w.  erfolgen. 


Fio.  2. 


Die  imerlassbcbe  Bedingung  ist  dabei  aber  die  Aufstellung  solcher 
Formen,  welcbe  die  Technik  des  Betongusses  gestattet  und  als  solcbe 
zum  Ausdruck  bringt— und  vennieden  mrd,  dass  diese  Herstellung  den 
Charakter  einer  Imitation,  einer  Holz-  oder  Gipsdecke  trage. 

Bel  den  vorgenannten  Bauten  war  es  moglich  solcbe  Decken  zur 
Ausfuhrung  zu  bringen,  und  zwar  als  Kassettendecken  zwiscben  Traversen 
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in  einfacliereii  und  reicheren  Formen,  fiir  die  Kapelle  des  Gefangenhauses 
und  den  Schwurgerichtssaal  in  Salzburs. 

Ausgegangen  wnide  von  der  Herstellung  einer  Decke  mit  quadratdBchen 
Kassetten  zwischen  Traversen,  von  122  cm.  Seitenlange  in  der  Form  von 
Spiegelgewolben  mit  3  cm.  bis  7  cm.  Dicke  und  9  mm.  Eiseneinlagen. 
Erne  imter  Kontrolle  des  Stadtbauamtes  in  Salzburg  vorgenommene 
Probebelastung  zweier  Kassetten  er^ab,  dass  eine  Belastung  von  1180  kg. 
per  m^  noch  keinerlei  Veranderung  m  den  Kassetten  bewirkte. 

Ebenso  hat  eine  Probe  mit  dem  Herabfallenlassen  eines  14.5  kg. 
schweren  Granitpflastersteines  aus  5  m.  Hohe  keine  anderen  ab  die  lokalen 
Beschadigungen  der  Aufschlagstelle  gezei^. 

Diese  Kassetten  bestehen  aus  je  5  Teilen,  welche  durch  Falze  unterein- 
ander  verbunden  sind  und  mit  verstarkten  Auflagem  auf  den  unteren 
Flanschen  der  Traversen  ruhen. 

Zur  Erzeugunff  der  geringen  Zabl  an  Stiicken  fiir  diesen  ersten 
Versuch  wurden  Model  aus  Gips  benutzt,  fiir  eine  weitere  umfangreichere 
Verwendung  werden  Model  aus  Zinkguss  beniitzt  werden. 

Das  Ergebnis  der  vorerwahnten  rrobebelastung  gestattet  eine  weitere 
Verringerung  der  anfanglich  angenommenen  Mimmalstarken  der  Kon- 
struktion,  insbesondere  dann,  wenn  es  sich  bios  um  Deckenkonstruktionen 
ohne  weitere  Belastung  handelt. 

Entsprechend  der  m  dsterreicb  iibliclien  Bauweise  mit  beschiitteten 
Decken  (Schlacken,  Sand  oder  Bauschutt)  sind  diese  Decken  projektiert. 
In  Landem,  in  welchen  Beschiittungen  weder  iiblich,  noch  vorgeschrieben 
Aind,  konnen  noch  geringere  Starken  angenommen  werden. 

Die  gewahlte  Form  der  Kassettendecke  als  flaches  Spiegelgewolbe  ist, 
sowie  die  bei  der  Plattendecke  von  unten  sichtbare  Hohlung  charakteris- 
tisch  fiir  ein  aus  lockerem.Materiale  in  einer  Negativform  erzeugtes 
Produkt,  so  dass  keinerlei  Ahnlichkeit  mit  einer  aus  gehobeltem  Holze 
oder  Gyps  hergestellten  Decke  mehr  besteht. 

Die  fur  Beton  festgestellte  Zugfestigkeit  gestattet  einen  weiteren 
Versuch  zur  Herstellung  einer  segmentf ormigen  Kassettendecke  in  einem 
Vestibule  ebendort.  Werden  quadratische  aus  einem  Stiick  bestehende 
Kassetten  mit  schwalbenschwanzformigen  Verbindunffen  untereinander 
in  die  Richtung  des  Druckes  des  Gewolbes  aufgebaut,  so  ist  klar, 
dass  eskeines  weiteren  Geriistes  als  der  zur  Einhaltung  der  gewiinschten 
Bogenform  erforderlichen  Lehrboger  bedarf,  um  durch  derart  verbundene 
Teue  eine  Schale  zu  erzeugen,  auf  welcher  die  weiters  erforderliche  Betonie- 
rung  au%etra^en  werden  kann. 

Ein  derartiges  Vestibul-Gewdlbe  soli  im  nachsten  Herbste  zur  Herstel- 
lung gelangen — den  erwarteten  Erfolg  vorausgesetzt,  ware  damit  auch 
die  Moglichkeit  eroSnet,  grosse  Kuppelgewolbe  ohne  besondere  Trager- 
geriiste  herzustellen.  Die  Nachbetonierung  ist  in  ringf ormigen  Zonen 
vom  Widerlager  aufwarts  aufzubringen.  Die  bei  Kuppelbauten  not- 
wendige  Verjiingung  des  Seitenmasses  der  Kassetten  bedingt  aber  ein 
Model  fiir  jede  Zone.  Verein£acht  kann  die  Herstellung  der  Model  dadurch 
werden,  dass  jede  Rosette  selbstandig  eingesetzt  werden  kann,  wodurch 
das  Eigengewicht  der  Kassette,  was  bei  der  Aufstellung  von  Bedeutung 
ist,  verringert  wird.  Auch  bei  der  Einteilung  der  Kassetten  ist  es  zweck- 
massig,  darauf  zu  achten,  dass  das  Gewicht  der  einzelnen  Stiicke  50-60  kg. 
nicht  iiberschreitet,  damit  zwei  Arbeiten  ohne  Zuhilfenahme  von  Hebe- 
zeugen  dieselben  verlegen  kdnnen. 

Die  Verbindung  der  Kassetten  respective  der  spater  einzusetzenden 
Rosetten  mit  der  Nachbetonierung  erfolgt  durch  schwalbenschwanz- 
ahnliche  Ansatze  an  denselben  oder  durch  in  die  einzelnen  Teile  einbe- 
tonierten  Metalldiibel, 

Fiir  ^osse  Raume,  beziehungsweise  Spannseiten  ergibt  sich  die 
Moglichkeit  einer  weiteren  Gliederung  der  Decke  dadurch,  dass  eine  die 
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FiQ.  3.—  Landesgerichtsgebiiude  in  Salzburg.    Kleinea  Vestibiil. 
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Wandflache   abschliessende    Hohlkehlenkonstruktion    oder    Schragflache 
angebracht  wird,  an  welche  sich  dann  die  Kassettendecke  anschliesst. 

Steht  jedoch  die  Deckenkonstruktion  in  immittelbarer  Verbindiing 
mit  der  Dachkonstruktion,  wie  es  bei  Kirchen,  Konzertsalen  und  der- 


gleichen  moglich  ist,  so  fuhrt  diese  Art  von  Deckenkonstruktion  zu  einem 
trapezforniigen  Querschnitt  des  Raunies,  oder  auch  zu  einer  bogenformigen 
Ausgestaltung  desselben,  durch  segmentformige,  halbrunde  oder  spitz- 
bogige  Tonnen  ;  es  kommt  hiebei  der  Vorteil  in  Betracht  dass  durch  die 
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Verwendung  derselben  Kassette  eine  einheitliche  Kaumdekoration  ermog- 
licht  wird.  Eine  solche  Decke  zeigt  ein  Projekt  fiir  eine  grosse  stadtische 
Pfarrkirche  mit  20  m.  breitem  Mittelschiff  und  einem  Fassungsraum  fiir 
3000-4000  Personen,  welches  bereits  1890  aufgestellt  worden  ist. 

Fiir  Raume  geringeren  Hohenmasses  ist  es  notwendig  eine  Abanderung 
des  Kassettenprinzipes  in  der  Weise  vorzunehmen,  dass  mehr  flache 
Streifen  von  30-60  cm.  Breite  zwischen  den  Tragern  zu  liegen  kommen. 
Um  die  Fugen,  welche  zwischen  den  durch  Falze  verbundenen  Flatten 
sich  bilden,  nicht  sichtbar  zu  machen,  sind  dieselben  mit  vortretendem 
Rande  versehen,  sonst  aber  als  flache  Mulden  gebildet,  in  welchen  die 
weitere  omamentale  Verzierung  sich  befindet.  Insbesondere  zur  Anwen- 
dung  abwechselnder  architektonischer  Motive  eignet  sich  diese  Art  der 
Herstellung,  ebenso  fiir  Podeste  in  Stiegenhausern,  bei  denen  selten 
grossere  Spannweiten  als  1.60  m.  vorkoramen  werden. 
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Fig.  5. 

Die  Preise  dieser  verschiedenen  Arten  von  Kassettenherstellungen, 
bei  welchen  die  Untersicht  der  Traversen-Unterflansche  mit  oder  ohne 
Verputz  bleiben  konnen,  stellen  sich  so  giinstig,  dass  die  Herstellung 
keine  grosseren  Kosten  verursacht,  als  eine  gewohnliche  Betondecke  una 
deren  weitere  Verzierung  mit  einer  Holzdecke  oder  Stuckarbeit ;  es  ist 
somit  die  Aufgabe  der  Herstellung  einer  mehr  oder  weniger  reich  ausge- 
statteten  Betondecke,  welche  keiner  weiteren  Ausstattung  mehr  als 
durch  Malerarbeit  bedarf,  als  gelost  zu  betrachten. 

Die  Tragfahi^eit  der  friiher  geschilderten  Betonhohlkehlen,  bei 
entsprechendem  Widerlager,  gestattet  durch  Aneinanderreihung  zweier 
oder  dreier  solcher  Hohlkehlen,  welche  untereinander  durch  loScl-  odor 
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schwalbenschwanzartige  Verbindungsstiicke  verbunden  sind,  auch  Bil- 
dungen  von  Decken  anzustreben,  wie  solche  ahnliche  in  der  italienischen 
mittelalterlichen  Kunst  (in  Holz)  vorkommen  (Rimini,  "St.  Zeno  in 
Verona"  u.s.w.).  Eine  weitere  Kombination  ergibt  sicli  durch  die 
Verwendung  von  selbstandig  erzeugten,  an  der  Untereicht  dekorirten 
Betonbalken,  welche  zur  I^terteilung  der  Langsfelder  zwiscben  die 
Traversen  eingelegt  werden,  der  weitere  Abschluss  erfolgt  dann  durch 
flache  dekorierte  Flatten  wie  vor. 

n.  Tragerformen. 

Die  Tragerformen  in  der  Betoneisen-Eonstruktion  sind  meistenteils 
gebunden  durch  den  Umstand,  dass  deren  Erzeugung  auf  der  Baustelle 
erfolgen  muss,  da  nur  kleinere  Trager  zweckmassig  fertig  an  Ort  und 
Stelle  gebracht  werden  konnen,  und  sind  daher  abhandg  von  den  Pormen 
welche  sich  durch  die  Schalung  erzielen  lassen.  Die  Untersicht  der 
Trager  kann  durch  die  Einbetonierung  vertiefter  Zierstiicke  aus  Beton 
verziert  werden. 

Durch  beiderseitig  anzuordnende  Tragefalze  ist  das.  Aufla^er  der 
Eassettendecken  erzielt.  Bei  geringeren  Belastungen  oder  genngeren 
Dimensionen  werden  durch  aufstehende  Rippen  oder  Hohlraume  in  den 
Tragem  weitere  Gewichtsverminderungen  der  Trager  sich  erzielen  lassen. 

Zur  Formbildung  von  Tragern,  welche  nicht  wie  die  oben  geschilderten 
eigentlich  nur  Deckentrager  sind,  sondem  von  Pfeiler  zu  Pfeiler  gehend, 
die  dariiber  herzustellenden  Mauerkorper  tragen  soUen,  ist  selbstredend  nur 
die  Erzeugung  auf  der  Baustelle  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen. 

Die  notwendige  Einfachheit  der  Form,  welche  hiedurch  bedingt  ist, 
gestattet  nur  jene  Detailbildungen  in  Betracht  zu  ziehen,  welche  durch 
Einlagen  in  die  Stampfbetonschalung  hergestellt  werden  konnen. 

In  ahnlicher  Weise,  wie  bei  der  Erzeugung  von  Formsteinen  fiir  den 
Ziegelrohbau,  wo  durch  Einlagen  in  die  einfache  landesiibliche  Ziegelform 
Fa9on-,  Eehlen-  und  Rundstabziegel  erzeugt  werden,  kann  auch  hier 
vorgegangen  werden.  Es  ist  dabei  anzustreben,  dass  diese  Einlagen  aus 
solchem  Materiale  hergestellt  werden,  die  eine  mogUchst  ebene  Flache  des 
Betons  ergeben,  so  dass  der  Verputz  entfallen  kann,  was  am  zweckmas- 
sigsten  durch  Einlagen  aus  Eisenblech  oder  Zinkguss  erreicht  wiirde  und 
welche  immer  wieder  verwendbar  waren. 

Eine  weitere  Ausgestaltung  der  Trager  ist  durch  die  Einbetonierung 
vorher  erzeugter  Zierstiicke  zu  erzielen.  Durch  die  Art  der  Erzeugung 
der  Trager  ist  derselbe  nicht  so  an  die  gerade  und  rechtwinkelige  Form 
gebunden,  wie  dies  bei  Stein-  oder  Holztragem  der  Fall  ist.  Es  sind  die 
notwendigen  Verstarkungen  ^egen  das  AtSlager  in  Form  von  schragen 
Teilen  oder  Hohlkehlen  leicht  herstellbar  und  es  wird  damit  die  organische 
Verbindung  des  Tragers  mit  dem  Pfeiler  zum  Ausdruck  gebracht. 

Bei  Besprechung  der  Pfeilerbildung  wird  hierauf  zuriickgegriffen 
werden. 

*^  Sind  grdssere  Spannweiten  zu  iibersetzen,  und  namentlich  dann,  wenn 
die  zu  tragenden  Mauerkorper  sichtbar  sind,  wie  z.B.  bei  einer  dreischiffigen 
Anlage  mit  iiberhohtem  Mittelschiff,  so  wird  mit  der  oben  angefiihrtcn 
Formgebung  des  Tragers  das  Auslangen  nicht  gefunden  werden  konnen, 
da  sowohl  das  asthetische  Bediirfnis  als  die  konstruktive  Notigung  zu 
anderen  Formen,  die  sich  mehr  oder  weniger  der  Segment-  oder  Poly- 
gonalform  nahem,  hinfiihren. 

Durch  kraftige  seitliche  Ausweitung  der  Eonsolen  ahnlichen  Formen 
am  Anlaufe  ist  die  zweckmassigste  Lagerung  vorzubereiten,  aus  welcher 
die  geradlini^-trapezformige  oder  gebrochen  segmentformige  Hauptform 
des  Tragers  sich  entwickelt,  wobei  die  Brechungspunkte  durch  eingelegte 
Zierstiicke  zu  betonen  sind  (Rosetten,  Scheiben,  Ereuze  u.s.w.),  durch 
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welche  der  Uebergang  der  einzelnea  Telle  gebildet  wird  und  wobei  auch 
die  wiederbolte  Verwendung  derselben  Model  erzielbar  wird.  In  dieser 
Fonngebimg  konnen  sowohl  die  Tragerkonstniktion  der  Seitenschifiwande, 
als  die  Ueberspaimuiig  des  Mittelschifies  gemaoht  werden,  wenn  nicht  die 


Fin.  6. 
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Deckenkonstruktion  einheitlich,   ohne  Querteilung  iind  mit  der  Dach- 
konstniktion  zusammenhangend  hergestellt  wird. 

Im  Falle,  als  es  sich  als  zweckmassig  erweist,  die  Querteilung  des 
Mittelschifies  nach  den  Pfeilerstellungen  vorzunehmen,  kann  mit  der 
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Tragekonstruktion  der  Decke  auch  die  Unterlage  des  Daches,  besonders 
bei  flachwinkeligen  Dachem  durch  kurze  Betonpfeilerstellungen  geschaffen 
werden. 
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III.  Pfeilerbildungen. 

Von  der  Pfeilerbildung  durch  vorher  fertiggestellte  Beton-Kor^er 
ware  abzusehen,  da  hiedurch  nichts  anderes  als  der  Ersatz  der  Stein- 
oder  Ziegelpfeiler  durch  Betonsteine  erzielt  ware,  ohne  dass  besondere 
Eigenschaften  der  Betoneisen-Konstruktion  zur  Geltung  gebracht  wiirden. 
Es  sind  daher  die  Pfeilerbildungen  auf  Grundlage  der  Erzeugung  an  der 
Baustelle  aus  Stampfbeton  im  Schalgeriiste  in  Betracht  zu  zienen. 

Von  der  einfachsten  Form  des  quadratischen  oder  reckteckigen  Schal- 
oder  Stampfkastens  ausgehend^  ist  ea  ahnlich  wie  bei  der  Erzeugung  von 
Tragem,  oie  Verwendung  von  formgebenden  Einlagen  in  den  Stampf- 
kasten,  welcshe  in  Betracht  kommt. 

Durch  rechteckige  Einlacen,  durch  Viertelstiicke,  welche  Hohlkehlen 
erzeugen  u.s.w.,  werden  Gliederungen,  und  durch  Einlage  grosserer  Form- 
stucke  sind  ebene  und  hohle  Polygonalformen  fachgemass  zu  erzeugen. 
Auch  der  allseitige  freien  Form,  einer  Paraphrase  der  Rundsaule  oder 
Pfeilers  kann  naher  getreten  werden. 

Zur  weiteren  Ausgestaltung  der  Betonpf eiler,  f iir  welche  die  Gliederung 
in  Fuss,  Schaft  und  Kapital  oder  Gesimse  nicht  mehr  die  konstruktive 
Bedeutung  der  Markierung  selbstandiger  Bauteile  besitzt,  kann  die 
Befriedigung  des  asthetischen  Bediirfnisses  nach  einer  Gliederung  iiber- 
langer  Formen,  durch  bandartige  flache  Unterbindungen  erzielt  werden. 

Femer  ist  durch  Mitbetonierung  einzelner  Zierstiicke  eine  Omamentie- 
rung  zu  erzielen. 

Eine  andere  Art  der  Gestaltung  der  BetonpfeOer  ware  zu  erzielen, 
wenn  aus  vorher  fertiggestellten  Formstiicken  mit  verzierter  Aussenseite, 
welche  eines  iiber  das  andere  aufgebaut  und  untereinander  f est  verbunden 
sind,  der  Hohlraum  fiir  den  Stampfbeton  hergestellt  wird,  und  dadurch  das 
Stampfgeriiste  entbehrlich  gemacht  wird. 

Die  Fahigkeit  des  Stampfbetons  und  des  Betongusses  jede  Form  der 
Negativ-Model  getreu  wiederzugeben,  gestattet,  auch  fiir  den  Aussen-  und 
Innenbau,  jener  Form  der  Zierweise  wieder  naherzutreten,  welche  als 
"k  jour"-Architektur  in  der  gothischen  Stylweise  und  noch  spater  so 
glanzende  architektonische  Effekte  seschafien  hat. 

Selbstverstandlich  kann  es  sich  hiebei  wieder  nicht  um  die  Imitation 
von  Stein-Masswerken  handeln,  sondem  es  muss  durch  Verwendung  von 
vorher  hergestellten  Zierstiicken,  bei  kombinatorischem  Gebrauche 
desselben  Models  eine  Dekoration  erzielt  werden.  NamentHch  durch  die 
Verbindung  mit  schmalen  aber  tief en  Betonpfeilem,  so  bei  Erkem,  Kirchen- 
oder  Hallenfenstem  werden  eigenartige  Bildungen  von  prachtiger  dekora- 
tiver  Wirkung  geschafien  werden  konnen. 

Aber  auch  die  Flachendekoration  von  Mauerkorpem,  im  Aussem 
sowohl  als  auch  im  Innem  der  Gebaude,  ist  in  den  Formenkreis  des  Beton- 
baues  einzubeziehen.  Abgesehen  von  der  Verkleidimg  mit  kachelahn- 
lichen  Zierstiicken,  kann  die  Erzeugung  dekorirter  Wandflachen  durch 
AufsteUung  der  Model  auf  dem  Geriiste  in  Anwendung  kommen. 

Bei  den  obenerwahnten  Bauausfiihrungen  wird  eine  oder  die  andere 
Art  der  hier  skizzierten  Herstellungsart^n  in  Anwendung  gebracht  werden 
konnen. 

Es  ware  von  Interesse  zu  erfahren,  inwieferne  ahnliche  Versuche  oder 
Bestrebungen  auf  anderem  Wege  vorzugehen,  gemacht  worden  sind. 
Bei  der  Bedeutung,  welche  die  Betoneisen-Konstruktion  im  Allgemeinen 
und  auch  bei  Hochbauten  erlangt  hat,  wird  die  Frage  nach  einer  kiinst- 
lerischen  Gestaltung  derselben  immer  mehr  nach  einer  Losung  drangen, 
als  einen  Versuch  dieser  Frage  naher  zu  treten,  sollen  diese  Mitteilungen 
betrachtet  werden.     Ein  wohlbekanntes  englisches  Sprichwort  sagt : 

Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
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7.  LES  CONSTRUCTIONS  EN  ACIER  ET  EN  CIMENT  ARM^. 
Par  A.-AUGUSTIN  Rey,  Architecte  de  la  Fondation  Rothschild,  Paris. 
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Les  constructions  en  ciment  arme  sont  destinies  k  ctie  de  plus  en  plus 
employees  dans  nos  immeubles  urbains  a  Stages. 

Les  avantages  considerables  que  donnent  ces  procMte  de  construction, 
et  dont  les  preuves  ne  sont  plus  k  foumir  lorsqu'ils  sont  judicieusement 
employes,'  nous  ont  depuis  quelques  ann^es  incites  k  I'etude  trte  a^pro- 
fondie  de  Tapplication  du  ciment  arm6  aux  constructions  de  maisons 
k  loyers  rMuits. 

Nous  presentons  au  Congres  quelques  resultats  d'une  des  etudes  k 
laquelle  nous  nous  sommes  livr4s  et  qui  conceme  la  construction  de 
maisons  ouvrieres  contenant  ezclusivement  des  logements  pour  families 
nombreuses.  On  sait  k  quel  point  toutes  nos  grandes  agglom^ations 
soufErent  de  ne  pouvoir  foger  convenablement  les  families  ayant  plus 
de  quatre  enfants.  La  'plaie  sociale  du  surpeuplement  des  logements 
est  une  des  plus  graves  a  Pheure  actudle.  Les  plus  grandes  villes  d'Europe 
et  d'Am^rique  en  sont  toutes  plus  ou  moins  atteintes  et  tout  porte  a 
penser  que  le  mal  est  encore  dans  sa  p6riode  de  croissance. 

C'eat  done  un  devoir  social  de  premiere  importance  d'en  etablir  les 
causes,  d'en  constater  les  efiets,  de  cnercher  des  remMes. 

Les  causes  du  surpeuplement  des  villes  sont  etudi^es  depuis  plus  de 
trente  ans  par  nos  plus  eminents  sociologues  et  Hommes  d^tat.  Elles 
sont  complexes.  On  pent  indiquer  comme  cause  principale  cependant 
Tattirance  presque  invmcible  que  produisent  les  grands  centres  urbains 
sur  les  habitants  des  petites  agglomerations  et  des  campagnes.  Ce 
d^racinement  a  comme  consequence  directe  de  produire  dsjis  la  classe 
populaire,  devenue  ouvri^re,  une  sorte  d'indiSerence,  presque  de  dSsafEec- 
tion,  k  posseder  de  la  terre.    Pour  I'observateur  ce  phdnomene  est  plus 
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piofond  qu'on  ne  se  le  figoie  et  aboutit  &  oe  besoin  d'aocaparement  collectif 
qui  hante  tant  de  cerveaux  exalt^s. 

Lea  effete  produits  par  le  surpeuplement  sui  la  sant^  publique  sont 
d6noncte  de  toute  part.  La  natality,  la  mortality,  comme  la  morality 
danB  tons  nos  pays  en  sont  gravement  atteints. 

Ce  surpeuplement  qui  peut  se  d^finir :  la  cohabitation  dans  une  mSme 
pi^  (de  36  metres  cubes  en  moyenne)  de  plus  de  deux  peisonnes,  a  6t6 
mis  en  lumi^re  d'une  mani^re  saisissante  dans  toutes  les  statistiques 
officielles. 

Toutes  nos  grandes  villes  d'Europe  et  d'Am^rique  ont  public  sui 
ce  point  des  chi&es  d^cisifs. 

Grfice  auz  travauz  remaiquables  du  Dr.  Jacques  Bertillon,  chef 
du  Service  statistique  de  la  '^^e,  nous  avons  pour  Paris  des  chifEres 
dont  la  rigueur  est  presque  absolue. 

La  totality,  ik  Paris,  du  nombre  des  logements  de  860,800  comporte 
209,550  ocGup4s  par  une  seule  personne  et  651,250  occupte  par  deux 
personnes  et  plus — constituant  des  menages.  Si  nous  d6falquons,  du 
nombre  de  pieces  de  chaque  logement  occup^  par  ces  651,250  families, 
la  cuisine,  qui  ne  peut  et  ne  doit  6tre  comprise  parmi  les  pi^es  habitables, 
nous  trouvons  que  266,000  families  de  deux  personnes  et  plus,  soit  41  % 
des  logements  ocoup^  nar  des  manages,  sont  surpeuplis. 

Le  nombre  de  famules  form6es  de  3  &  15  personnes  occupant  pour 
tout  logement  une  seule  et  unique  chambre  constituant  en  mdme  temps 
cmsine  est  de  37,200. 

Pour  celles  occupant  au  minimum  une  chambre  distincte  de  la  cuisine 
et  plus,  dans  des  conditions  de  surpeuplement,  voici  les  constatations 
r^um^  dans  le  petit  tableau  suivant : 


Composition  des  Famille?. 

i 

Composition  den  Logements 
(Cuisine  non  comprise). 

1  chambre. 

3  chambres 

1 

.J 

1 

8  chambres. 

4  chambres. 

4  personnes 

34,850 

5  personnes 

. 

15,260 

,      16,600 

1 

6  personnes 

6,640 

7,«30 

1 

7  personnes 

2,850 

3,830 

2,370 

8  personnes 

. 

1         1,160 

1,600 

' 

1,970 

9  i  10  personnes 

1           660 

850 

630 

370 

11  A  15  personnes 

i       '' 

160 

120 

1            80 

Done  indipendamment  des  families  entass^es  dans  une  pi^e  unique 
servant  h  tout,  les  families  ayant  des  logements  surpeuples  mais  avec 
cuisine  sont  au  nombre  de  : 

66,600  ayant  de  2  it  3  enfants. 

23,100  ayant  de  4  ^  5  enfants. 

7,100  ayant  de  6  It  8  enfants. 

Comme  chifire  global  Paris  a  132,000  personnes  constituant  les  37,200 
families  de  3  li  15  membres  vivant  dans  une  piece  unique  servant  k  tout, 
et  528,000  personnes  formant  les  96,800  families  de  4  &  10  membres  vivant 
dans  des  logements  surpeupl6s. 

Au  toUu  660,000  habitants  sont  mal  log^s,  soit  24:%  de  la  population 
Male  de  Paris. 

Pour  1a  France  enti^re  nous  serons  au-dessous  de  la  v6rit4  en  6valuant 
k  guatre  millions  le  nombre  d'habitants  de  nos  agglomerations  urbaines 
notoirement  mal  log6s,  et  dont  I'entassement  est  un  danger  permanent 
pour  la  sant6  publique. 

Ces  constatations  ne  sont  pas  sp^ciales  k  la  France.  Elles  sont  soit 
en  partie  att^nu^es,  soit  aggravees  dans  presque  toutes  les  nations  oil 
I'inaustrie  a  pris  un  large  essor. 
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On  commence  k  se  rendre  compte  de  I'^tendue  du  mal,  et  les  calculs, 
bien  imparfaits  cependant,  but  les  progr^  de  la  tuberculose  urbaine  en 
sont  la  preuve.  Mais  un  des  aspects  vraiment  poignants  qui  ressort 
de  ces  statistiques  sur  Thabitation  est  que  plus  la  faimlle  aura  d'enfants 
plus  elle  sera  mal  log6e. 

Les  Remedes. — Ik  sont  de  deux  categories :  les  uns  d'ordre  general, 
visant  k  rorganisation  toujours  plus  rationnelle  de  la  80ci6t6,  les  autres 
speciaux  a  rArchitecte  touchant  au  d^veloppement  de  toutes  les  m6thode8 

de  construction    propres    k 
LA  couR   FERM^E.  diminuei  le  cout  dc  Thabita- 

L'Air  dans  I'habitation.  ^^^^  urbaine  a  stages  et  ses 

frais  d'entretien. 

Sans  sortir  des  Umites  de 
notre  sujet  disons  bri^ve- 
ment  pour  les  uns  : 

(a)  La  8oci6te  doit  viser 
avant  tout  k  rendre  k  la 
hauteur  des  besoins  modemes 
les  conditions  de  credit  qui 
permettent  la  reunion  des 
capitaux  detinue  aux  con- 
structions populaires  k  prix 
reduits. 

(b)  Sur  une  6clielle  tou- 
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Fia.  1. — Plan  d'ensemblk. 
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Fig.  2. — Plan  de  distribution* 


jours  plus  vaste  doivent  etre  faites  I'application  des  formes  de  baux 
emphyt^otiques  avec  promesse  de  vente — de  terrains  k  bas  prix — terrains 
appartenant  soit  k  TEtat,  aux  communes,  ou  aux  particuliers. 

(c)  Le  devoir  d'hygi^ne  sociale  qui  s'impose  6tant  de  d6gorger  no& 
villes  encombr6es,  il  devient  de  n6ces8it6  imp6rieu8e  pour  les  pouvoirs 
publics  de  multiplier  avec  une  intensity  croissante  les  moyens  de  trans- 
ports rapides  et  a  bon  march6  de  la  population  extra  muros.  La  conse- 
quence sera  pour  les  habitations  6conomiques  de  fuir  les  terrains  chers 
des  villes  pour  les  terrains  bon  marche  de  leurs  banlieues. 

Quant  aux  immunit^s  fiscales  de  tons  ordres,  elles  seraient  d'un  faible 
resultat    sur    le   cout   final  des  constructions  k  loyer  reduit.     Qu'elles 
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revetent  la  forme  de  suppression  partielle  ou  totale  de  certains  impots 
ou  taxes,  frais  d'emprunts,  d'hypotheques,  d'h6ritage,  elles  doivent  dtre 
conaid^^es  comme  des  encouragements  pr6cieux  par  leur  c6t6  moral. 
Elles  sont  le  gage  des  dispositions  favorables  de  TEtat  et  de  la  Soci6t6 
toute  enti^re,  gardiens  des  devoirs  d'humanit6  dont  ils  ont  avant  tout  la 
charge. 

Quant  aux  remedes  qui  incombent  aux  Architectes  dans  notre  etat 
sooial,  ils  sont  d'un  ordre  tr^  dlev6.  II  faut  qu'ils  fassent  appel  de  plus 
en  plus  aux  procedes  de  con- 
struction qm,  tout  en  abais- 
sant  le  prix  de  revient  de 
Thabitation,  r6duisent  ses 
frais  d'entretien.  Ces  deux 
facteurs  interviennent  au 
mSme  titre  dans  la  reduction 
du  layer  du  logement  popu- 
laire. 


LA    COUR     OUVERTE. 

L'Air  dans  Thabilation. 


Apres  bien  des  etudes  et 
des  travaux,  nous  sommes 
arrives,  dans  cet  ordre 
d'idees,  a  preconiser  Tem- 
ploi    rationnel    du    ciment 
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Fig.  3.— Plan  d'ensemble. 
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Fig.  4.— Plan  de  distribution. 


arme  conmie  ossature  pour  les  maisons  a  etages  pour  logements 
populaixes. 

Qu'il  nous  soit  pennis  de  nous  arreter  quelques  instants  avant  d'entrer 
dans  les  details  d  am^nagements  et  de  construction  sur  ra6ration  et 
I'eclairage  de  Phabitation. 

La  large  aeration,  comme  I'abondante  penetration  de  la  lumiere  dans 
Thabitation,  reste,  on  pent  le  dire,  de  plus  en  plus  k  am61iorer,  dans  la 
oration  de  noB  batiments  qui  deviennent  tons  les  jours  plus  complexes. 
Les  problemes  accumtdes  sont  en  efEet  dans  les  grandes  cit6s,  en  ce  qui  les 
conceme,  toujours  plus  difficiles  a  resoudre. 

No6  villes  modemes  ayant  une  tendance  a  manquer  d'air  et  de  lumi^, 
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il  semble  essentiel  de  chercher  k  entooier  fee  batiments  d'habitatioa^de 
conditaoDS  qui  fadlitent  dans  la  plus  laigie  mesiiie  leor  hygiene  au  lieu^de 
I'aggraver. 

ija  rue  est  un  reservoir  intartssdUe  tPair  ;  PhabiUUion  doit  y  puiser  large- 
ment,  car  Id  est  vour  eUe,  en  reaUU^  Fespaee  libre  par  excdlence.  Un  autre 
espace  limitant  rhabitation  est  la  cour,  dont  Taction  sur  la  sante  publique 
est  indeniable.  Des  enquetes  faites  dans  le  monde  entier  ont  prouve 
trop  souvent  que  I'insalubrit^  de  Fhabitation  urbaine  venait  de  la  cour 
cacnee  derriere  de  hautes  fa9ades,  vrai  puits,  ou  ni  Fair,  ni  la  lumiere  ne 
peuvent  penetrer  librement. 

Si  Ton  songe  que  dans  certains  quartiers  surpeuples  de  nombre  de 
yilles,  plus  des  deux  tiers  de  la  population  vit  sur  des  cours  fermees,  on  se 
rendra  compte  de  I'etendue  du  mal  et  des  efforts  considerables  qu'il  y  a  a 
faire. 

La  cour  ferrnee  est  un  reservoir  stagnant,  ou  Pair  confine,  deverse  par 
toutes  les  ouvertures  des  ckambres  qui  s'ouvrent  sur  eUe,  ne  peut  s^ecouler.  Cet 
air  est  d'autant  plus  mahain  qu^U  n^a  pas  Hh  soumis  d  Paction  regensratrice 
des  rayons  lumineux. 

Dans  la  Figure  1  qui  accompagne  ce  travail,  nous  avous  represente 
en  plan  de  masse,  un  immeuble  degag6  de  toutes  parts,  ou  des  logements, 
etablis  pour  la  classe  populaire,  sont  groupes  autour  d'une  cour  centrale 
fcrmee. 

La  Figure  2  en  indique  les  dispositions  de  detail. 

Cest  kk  solution  en  usage  pour  les  inimeubles  a  nombreux  etages,  et 
qui  utilise  le  terrain  dans  des  conditions  de  revenu  satisfaisantes. 

La  grande  reforme  que  nous  pr6comsons,  et  dont  nous  avons  etc  I'ini- 
tiateur,  k  la  suite  de  patients  travauz,  est  la  suppression  des  cours  ferm6es 
et  leur  remplacement  par  les  cours  ouvertes. 

Nous  en  avons  montre  une  application  dans  le  Concours  International 
de  la  Fondation  Rothschild  en  1905,  qui,  en  classant  au  premier  rang 
nos  plans,  a  indiqu^  d'embl^  toute  la  valeur  technique  et  pratique  de  cette 
grande  revolution  dans  nos  methodes  de  construire  le  bloc  d'habitation 
urbaine. 

Les  bases  que  nous  avons  donnees  ont  servi  depuis  k  fixer  les  lignes 
gen^rales  des  plans  actuellement  en  voie  d'execution  a  Paris. 

II  est,  en  effet,  impossible  de  considerer  comme  hygienique  un  bdtiment 
dont  Pune  des  jat;ades  est  situee  sur  une  rue  de  largeur  suppos^e  suffisante, 
et  Pautre  sur  ce  tronron  de  rue  fermi  au  deux  houJts  qu^est  la  cour  fermee, 
reduite  parfois  au  tiers  de  la  largeur  de  cette  rue,quand  ce  West  pas  davantage. 
Le  traitement  auquel  sont  condanm^es  ces  c(eux  fa9ades  oppos^es  d'un 
batiment,  et  cela  souvent  meme  sur  les  plus  somptueuses  avenues,  doit 
aboutir  fatalement  a  la  maladie  incurable  de  Phabitation, 

Nous  6tablirions  volontiers  une  comparaison  entre  cet  etat  de  choses 
et  la  sante  d'un  homme,  dont  un  des  poumons  respirerait  de  Fair  pur 
et  Tautre  de  Fair  vicie. 

Par  la  cour  ouverte,  Phabitation  reprendra  une  intensite  d'atration  qui 
constitue  sa  vie  m-me. 

En  rejettant  au  dehors  les  cours,  qui  se  sont  installees  peu  k  peu,  par 
des  habitudes  seculaires,  au  sein  m^me  de  Fimmeuble,  en  les  faisantrevenir 
au  devant  de  nos  blocs  habites,  on  assurera,  comme  automatiquement,  le 
renouyellement  constant  de  Fair  pur  sur  toutes  leurs  ia9ades  sans  exception, 
air  qui  leur  est  aussi  necessaire  qu'^  la  voie  pubUque  elle-mSme. 

Ou  veut'on  en  effet  que  la  cour  prenne  de  Pair,  si  ce  n^est  sur  la  voie 
puMique  f 

La  Figure  3  nous  montre  sur  la  meme  surface  de  terrain  et  dans  les  memes 
conditions  de  construction  gendrale  un  immeuble  occupant,  construit 
le  meme  nombre  de  metres  carres  que  le  prec^ent ;  dans  kquel  se  trouve 
supprime  tout  espace  non  en  conmiunicntion  directe  avec  la  voie  publique. 

Le  meme  nombre  de  pieces  y  est  manage,  suivant  les  details  de  dis- 
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tribution  donnas  dans  la  Figure  4,  par  consequent  le  meme  revenu.  Ce 
plan  en  cours  ouvertes  nous  permet  d'^conomiser  la  moiti6  des  escaliers 
n^cessaires  au  plan  k  cour  fermee.  Nous  pouvons  donner  k  ces  escaliers 
un  espace  en  pleine  lumi^re,  ce  qui  est  essentiel  k  Thygi^ne  de  I'habitation. 
Le  plan  a  cour  ferm6e  k  moins  de  perdre  de  I'espace  ne  nous  permet  pas 
d'obtenir  un  emplacement  aussi  favorable. 

Les  logements  que  nous  avons  ainsi  transformes  ont  une  ventilation 
transversale,  que  le  plan  en  cour  ferm6e  interdit. 

Dans  cette  nouvelle  disposition,  il  n'y  a  plus  de  fa9ades  int6rieures, 
toutes  fonctionnent  comme  de  v6ritables  fayades  extlrieures  balay^es 

LA    COUR    OUVERTE. 
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Fig.  5. — Aeration. 

dans  toutes  leurs  parties  par  Fair  constamment  renouvel6  des  voies 
publiques. 

Dans  le  plan  a  cour  fermee,  un  grand  nornbre  de  pieces  ne  sont  pas 
v^ntiUibles  dans  des  conditions  acceptaUes, 

Dans  le  plan  a  cour  ouverte,  au  contrairt,  pa^  une  piece,  si  petite  soii-eUcy 
ne  s'ouvre  sur  un  espace  ferme,  toutes  prennent  air  sur  un  espace  librCy  large- 
ment  balay}  par  r  atmosphere. 

Par  ce  plan  type  notre  but  est  de  montrer  les  bases  qui  permettent, 
en  modifiant  les  formes  generales  surannees  de  nos  blocs  habits  actuels, 
d'entamer  une  lutte  sans  merci  k  Fair  confine,  ce  poison  lent,  mais  inexor- 
able, qui  atteint  a  un  si  haut  degr6,  k  Theure  actuelle,  nos  populations 
urbaines. 
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Cest,  en  effet,  a  Fair  confin^  et  au  manque  d'edaiiaee  des  lieux  habitus 
qne  la  science  medicale  actaelle  attribue  le  plus  lomde  part  de  respon- 
sabilite  dans  la  propagation  de  la  tubercnloae. 
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Nous  avons  I'honneur  de  presenter  au  Congres,  comme  application 
despiincipes  de  ventilation  que  nous  venous  d'6tablir,  et  quisont  en  mtoie 
temps  souverains  pour  obtenir  le  bon  6clairage  de  nos  maisons,  un  projet 
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type  dont  les  lignes  g6n6rales  tr^  simples,  en  font  d'embl6e  saisir  reconomie. 
Nous  avons  tntc6  ces  batiments  dans  le  but  de  loger  des  families  nom- 
breuses. 

Sur  un  ilot  de  forme  rectangulaire  en  fa9ade  sur  les  deux  plus  larges 
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▼oies,  s'alignent   les  deux  batiments  principaux.    Perpendiculairement 
sont  constroites  les  ailes,  relives  par  des  escaliers. 

Ces  alles,  laissant  entre  elles  de  larges  espaces  plant^s  d'arbres,  sont 

o2 
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sepaiees  par  une  voie  6galement  plant^e,  qui  permet  k  Fair  en  mouvement 
de  venir  baigner  sans  exception  toutes  les  surtaces  des  batiments. 

Cette  disposition  a  permis  Ta^iation  et  T^clairage  parfaits  des  logements, 
jusqne  dans  leurs  pins  minutieux  details. 

Nous  donnons  Figure  5  le  plan  g6n6ml  de  la  masse  des  batiments  qui 
montre  k  queUes  limes  simples  cette  disposition  se  r^duit. 

Les  logements  de  quatre  chambres  sontpour  families  de  quatre  eniants 
et  eventuellement  cinq.  La  lumi^re  et  laii  sont  tres  largement  r6pan- 
dus  partout,  puisque  suivant  le  trac6  g6n6ral,  il  n'existe  aucune  cour 
int6neure  fermee. 

L'int^rieur  de  chaque  logement  pent  §tre  ventil6  dans  la  perfection, 
car  toutes  les  pieces  sont  a^rables  transversalement,  ce  qui  constitue 
un  des  ^ands  avantages  des  plans  a  cours  ouvertes. 

Ainsi  qu'on  pent  s'en  rendre  compte  dans  le  trac6  des  plans, 
Figures  5,  6,  7,  8,  et  par  la  coupe  g6n6rale  des  batiments.  Figure  9,  les 
escaliers  sont  6tablis  en  pleine  lumi^,  et  pour  ainsi  dire  k  Fair  libre. 

LA    COUR    OUVERTE. 
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Fio.  8. 

Leur  ventilation  pent  etre  consider^e  comme  aussi  active  que  s'ils 
6taient  situ^s  au  beau  milieu  d'une  voie  publique. 

La  Figure  10  donne  le  plan  type  de  Fescalier  reliant  les  batiments  prin- 
cipaux  aux  ailes ;  le  trace  des  details  de  construction  des  marches  est 
indiqu6  k  la  Figure  11. 

Si  Von  veut  bien  y  reflechir,  Pescalier  est  le  prdongemefU  naturd  de  la 
vote  fublique.  Nous  en  avons  mairUes  fois  expliqu6  la  haute  importance 
dans  rhahUation  en  disant :  "  Vescalier  est  une  rue  verticale.^^  Ces  prin- 
cipes  d' aeration  et  d'6clairage  exceptionnels  de  I'escalier  sont,  k  notre 
avis,  des  plus  importants  si  Ton  songe  que  ce  chemin  vertical  d'acces  au 
logement  est  public  k  tous  les  locataires  et  dans  des  conditions  pour  ainsi 
dire  analogues  k  celles  de  la  voie  ext6rieure. 

Au  rez-de-chaussee,  dont  la  Figure  5  donne  le  detail,  sont  dispose  les 
services    g6n6raux    communs :    buanderie,    sechoir    d'hiver,   repassage, 
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douches,  bains   et  cases  priv6es  pour  voituies  d'enfant,  bicyclettes  et 
malles,  annexes  k  chaque  logement. 

La  suppression  de  tous  les  combles  et  leur  remplacement  par  des 
terrasses  en  ciment  avec  cases  formant  s6choiis  priv6s,  attach^  i,  chaque 
logement  dont  le  plan  Eigure  8  et  les  coupes  Figure  12  et  13,  constitue  un 
perfectionnement.  Les  muis  de  refends  en  ma9onneiie  s6parent  seuls 
les  groupes  entre  eux  et  forment  pignon  centre  le  roulement  g4n6ral  des 
b&timents.  II  nous  semble  en  efiet  essentiel  que  le  contreventement  soit 
a88ux6  de  deux  mani^res :  par  le  chainage  naturel  du  ciment  arm6  et 
par  cette  ma^onnerie  qui  en  cas  d'incendie  pent  former  un  ^cran  d'isole- 
ment. 

LA    COUR    OUVERTE. 


Fio.  9. — Coupe  otNiRALE  bub  l'Escalibr  cbntbal. 


L'ossature  ^enerale  en  ciment  arm^  est  formee  de  poteaux  relics  par 
des  poutres  horizontales,  formant  les  caches  des  chambres.  Les  planchers 
sont  constitues  par  des  dalles  d'une  seule  port^e,  ne  laissant  dans  les 
plafonds  aucune  poutre  apparente. 

Tous  les  murs  exterieurs  sont  creux — vrais  murs  du  pauvre — ^les  moins 
deperditeurs  de  chaleur  et  de  fraicheur.  lis  sont  en  briques  d'agglomer^s 
recouvrant  sans  exception  tous  les  poteaux  en  ciment  arm6  et  enduits 
au  ciment  crepi  tyrohen  et  peints  k  la  chaux.  Les  cloisons  int^rieures 
sont  en  asglomeres  de  platre,  chaux  et  machefer,  scories  ou  autres  pro- 
duits  similaires.  Les  cloisons  des  logements  sont  traitees  de  m§me.  Les 
fenfires  montent  au  ras  des  plafonds  et  arrivent  k  0m.l50  du  plancher. 
EUes  sont  calculees  au  1/3  de  la  surface  des  planchers  des  pik^es  qu'elles 
eclairent. 
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ESCALIER 
X   DOUBLE   PAIilER  d'eNTR^E. 


Suivant  le  type  de  la  chambre  habitable  module,  dont  les  parois,  muis 
et  plafonds  sont  exposes  directement  h  la  pleine  lumiere,  et  dont  nous 
avons  expose  les  piincipes  au  Congres  International  de  la  Tuberculose  de 
1905,  tons  les  poteaux  exterieuis  en  ciment  arme  sont  noy6s  dans  les 
placards  menag^s  dans  chaque  pi^e.  Les  poteaux  interieuis  sont  revetus 
aux  angles  de  pieces,  d'un  treilHs  metallique  s'opposant  aux  fissures 
longitudinales. 

Pour  les  conduits  de  fum^e,  nous  en  avons  fait  une  etude  sp6ciale. 
La  hauteur  de  chaque  6tage  habitable  de  plancher  k  plancher  6tant  de 

3m.  150,  soit  3m.  de  vide  pour 
chaque  etage,  nous  constituons 
nos  conduits  en  poteries  enrobees 
dans  une  ossature  ext^rieure  en 
ciment  arme  ou  analogue  ayant 
d'un  seul  bloc  3m.  150  de  hauteur. 
De  ce  fait  a  Om.800  au-dessus  de 
chaque  foyer  se  trouve  le  seul  joint 
dispose  pour  ^tre  vu  et  visits  de 
chaque  colonne  de  tuyaux  de 
fum6e.  Nous  avons  ainsi  assur^ 
r6tanch6ite  pour  ainsi  dire  absolue 
de  ces  conduits,  ce  qui  est  un 
perfectionnement  dont  on  appr6- 
ciera  Timportance.  La  figure  14 
en  donne  le  schema. 


* 
*  * 

Si  nous  r6sumons  en  quelques 
mots  les  avantages  des  m6thodes 
de  construction  en  ciment  arme, 
nous  dirons : 

Le  ciment  arm6  assure  k  im 

ensemble  de  batiments  a  Stages 

une  indeformabilitd  remarquable. 

L'homog6n6it6    de    Tossature 

g6n6rale  donne  k  tout  son  sque- 

lette    un    liaisonnement    intime. 

Sans  vouloir  rien  exag^rer, 

il  n'est  pas  t6m6raire  d'af- 

firmer    que    les    methodes 

couramment        employees 

pour   r^dification   de   nos 

maisons  k  Stages  sont  plutot 

defectueuses  a  cet  6gard. 

Les  materiaux  de  petit 
6chantillon  constituant  les 
oeuvres  vives  de  nos  Edifices 
courants — ^les  planchers 
n'etant  trop  souvent  qu'un 
assemblage  incoherent  de  materiaux  k  dilatation  des  plus  variables — que 
pent  reprdsenter  comme  efficacite  le  chainage  dans  son  ensemble  et 
Tancrage  ?     La  plupart  du  temps  il  est  absolument  illusoire. 

Si  nos  villes  sont,  pour  Tinstant,  loin  de  presenter  les  dangers  du  sol  qui 
vient  de  ruiner  Tadmirable  cit^  de  San  Francisco,  dans  I'^tat  de  nos  con- 
naissances  sur  les  secousses  et  les  cataclysmes  qui  doivent  venir  boule- 
verser  tot  ou  tard  I'ecorce  de  notre  globe,  ne  semble-t-il  pas  prudent  de 
donner  sans  h6siter  la  pr6f 6rence  k  une  construction  homogene  ? 

Nos  6minents  confreres  des  Etats-Unis  nous  repondront  k  cette  ques- 
tion par  les  solutions  qu'ils  vont  adopter  pour  les  reconstructions  de  leurs 


Fio. 


10. — Lbs  deux  paliebs  debservent 
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12. — Coupe  oj&n^bale  des  S£choibs  et  Terbasseb. 


AERATION   des    S^CHOIBS. 


villes  d^truites,  mais  snr  la  question  g6n6rale  que  nous  venons  de  poser, 
nous  appelons  I'attention  de  tous  nos  confreres. 

II  est  indiscutable  qu'une  construction  ex6cut6e  dans  ses  parties 
essentielles  en  ciment  arm6  est  un  bloc  solidaire  dans  tons  ses  616ment8, 
aucun  ne  fonctionnant  sans  int^resser  I'ensemble.  C'est  non  seulement 
k  la  compression  mais  &  I'extension  et  k  la  flexion  que  toutes  ses  parties 
peuvent  travail- 

ler — ce  qui  leur  s?choirs. 

permet  de  f aire 
face  aux  actions 
les  plus  com- 
plexes que  nous 
appelons  actions 
secondaires  et 
qui  peuvent  se 
presenter  k 

chaque  instant 
dons  im  bati- 
ment. 

II  serait  done 
tres  imprudent, 
a  notre  avis,  de 
n*employer  ce 
procMe  que  par- 

tiellement  en  constituant  par  exemple 
les  planchers  en  ciment  arm6  re- 
poaant  sur  des  murs  en  construction 
ordinaire.  Pour  donner  tous  les  pr6- 
cieux  resultats  constructifs  que  nous 
attendons  de  ces  proc6d6s,  il  est 
indispensable  que  de  la  base  au 
8ommet«  dans  toute  sa  structure  vive, 
la  maison  collective  k  6tages  soit  en 
ciment  arm6. 

*% 

Sans  nous  ^tendre  sur  les  points 
acquis  favorables  et  qui  sont :  resis- 
tance aux  charges  statiques,  extreme 
raideor,  faible  volume,  r^istance 
aux  efiets  dynamiques,  protection 
du  fer  assur^e  centre  I'oxydation  et 
les  liquides,  resistance  au  feu,  im- 
permeability assez  grande,  disons 
quelques  mots  sur  deux  defauts  du 
ciment  arme,  son  pouvoir  de  trans- 
mission de  la  temperature  et  des  sons. 

Compart  au  ler,  le  ciment  arm6 
a  un  coefficient  de  conductibilit6  pio. 
beaucoup  moindre.  II  suffit  de  citer 
un  de  ses  emplois  les  plus  repandus : 
la  construction  de  reservoirs  preservant  I'eau  des  variations  de  tem- 
perature. II  est  par  consequent  precieux  pour  Tetablissement  de  terrasses, 
aux  lieu  et  place  de  charpentes  et  couvertures  metalliques,  et  permet 
d'eviter  le  surchaufiement  des  locaux. 

Mais  s'il  faut  le  comparer  aux  ma9onneries  k  ^paisseur  ^gale  il  a  un 
pouvoir  de  conductibilite  moindre  que  celui  de  la  pierre  naturelle.  La  brique 
conduit  plus  mal  la  chaleur  que  le  ciment  arm^.  II  faut  done  logique* 
ment  conclure  que  le  ciment  arm^  ne  vaut  pas  la  ma9onnerie  courante 
comme  isolant  contre  les  changements  de  temperature  exteiieurs. 


13. — Iupebm^abilisation  des  Sols 
DES  S^cHoiBS  Terrasses. 
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Mais  ce  d^faut  peut  dtre  tres  facilement  supprime  par  Temploi  de 
muis  creux  laissant  des  vides  formant  matelas  isolant  d'air.  C'est  ce 
que  Ton  verra  dans  nos  plans.  Ceci  a  une  importance  considerable  si 
1  on  songe  au  chaufiage  general  de  Timmeuble  que  nous  avons  assuie 
par  un  systeme  de  chaufiage  central  pendant  Thiver. 

Le  ciment  arm6  a  une  facilite  assez  grande  k  propager  les  sons.  Une 
pile,  formant  epine  continue  dW  batiment  k  etages,  frapp^  k  une  hauteur 
de  15  metres,  transmet  k  sa  base  le  son  avec  ime  ^ande  precision.  La 
raison  de  cette  r^sonnance  est  dans  I'extreme  cohesion  de  ses  molecules, 
et  k  la  presence  de  I'ossature  m6tallique  int^rieure,  conducteur  nature! 

du  son.  Comment  entraver  cette 
sonorite  ?  Nous  nous  sommes  livr6  a 
cet  egard  k  plusieurs  recherches  que 
nous  soumettons  ici  k  I'etude  de  nos 


CONDUITS     DE    FUMEE. 


confreres,   dont  <juelques  figures  an- 
nex6es  k  ce  travail  donneront  I'idee. 


Nous  avons  noye  tout  poteau,  que 
nous  appellerons  '  transmetteur  du 
son,'  dans  des  doublures  de  la  con- 
struction, de  maniere  a  ce  qu'aucune 
de  ses  faces  ne  soit  en  communication 
avec  Fair  vibrant  des  pieces  habitables. 
Les  poutres  reliant  ces  poteaux  ver- 
ticaux  et  supportant  les  dalles  formant 
planchers  sont  noyees  de  mSme  dans 
les  gorges  des  angles  des  plafonds 
existant  dans  toutes  les  pieces.  Voila 
pour  les  poutres  de  tons  ordres  for- 
mant squelette  de  I'edifice.  La 
Figure  15  donne  le  detail  de  ces  dis- 
positions. 

Pour  les  planchers,  nous  avons  dit 
qu'ils  sont  constitu^s  par  des  dalles 
continues  formant  au-dessous  plafonds 
unis  et  reportant  leurs  poids  propres 
et  leurs  surcharges  sur  les  poutres 
transversales  servant  k  tons  les  croise- 
ments,  de  chainages.  C'est  ici  un  des 
avantages  inappr^ciables  du  ciment 
arme,  qui  permet  de  reduire  les  plan- 
chers k  des  6paisseurs  totales  variant 
de  Om.lOO  a  Om.l50  tout  compris, 
suivant  les  portees  courantes  des 
chambres.  Nous  avons  pu  ainsi  ob- 
tenir  Id  vide  de  3m.000  net,  qui  est, 
selon  nous,  la  formule  rationnelle  de 
hauteur  des  Stages  des  maisons  servant 
k  I'habitation.  La  Figure  16  donne 
le  detail  de  cette  structure  si  simple 
et  rationnelle. 

Pour  obvier  k  la  sonorite  de  ces  dalles,  nous  avons  6carte  la  solution 
couteuse,  du  plancher  creux,  et  qui  ferait,  par  consequent,  perdre  ime 
partie  des  avantages  d'6conomie  que  nous  recherchons  avant  tout.  Nous 
avons  adopte  la  couche  d'amiante  devenue  d'emploi  industriel  et  6cono- 
mique.  Etendue  avec  un  melange  au  lait  de  ciment,  sur  ime  6paisseur 
de  Om.02O,  elle  assourdit  les  sons  d'une  maniere  considerable  et  arrive 
aux  resultats  d'insonorite  des  meilleurs  planchers  en  usage.  Si  nous 
ajoutons  Temploi  d'agglomeres  de  fibre  de  Dois  cimentes  par  divers  pro- 
duits,  dont  le  principal  est  la  magnesie,  et  que  nos  confreres  d'Allemagne 


Fio.  14. — Conduits  ^itanches  a 
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emploient  avec  tant  de  succ^ — pour  remplacer  les  parquets  en  bois 
dont  les  incouv^nients  hygi^niques  ne  peuvent  plus  dtre  6iium6r48,  tant 
ils  sont  nombreux — ^nous  aurons  constitu6  les  planchers  les  plus  r^sis- 
tants,  les  moins  6pais,  tres  insonores,  et  rationnellement  6conomiques. 

Nous  arrivons  k  la  demiere  question :  celle  qui  doit  en  r6alit6  les 
contenir  toutes,  car  sans  elle  rien  ne  se  fait  dans  le  domaine  de  la  con- 
struction— ^la  question  d'^conomie  dans  la  d6pense  g6n6rale  et  dans 
les  frais  d'entretien  des  batiments  construits  avec  ces  m^thodes. 

Le  ciment  arm6  est  une  mati^re  dont  Fessor  conunence  k  peine.  II  est 
d'une  telle  souplesse  qu'il  permet  I'adaptation,  par  des  formes  souvent 
inattendues,  des  programmes  les  plus  complexes.  La  construction  en 
nLa9onnerie  est  trop  souvent  vouie  aux  formes  lourdes  et  pesantes.  Celle 
en  metal,  k  la  structure  si  secbe  et  si  r6barbative  ne  permet,  si  Ton  veut 
rester  dans  I'economie  la  plus  severe,  aucime  complication  dans  la  concep- 
tion des  plans  et  dans  Tex^cution. 

Le  ciment  arme  se  pr§te  au  contraire  aux  solutions  les  plus  impre- 
vues,  tout  en  restant  dans  I'economie  la  mieux  observ6e.  II  se  ]oue 
des  encorbellements  les  plus  invraisemblables — des  parties  suspendues 
sur  des  appuis  r6duits  k  leur  extreme  limite, — des  berceaux  de  voutes  dont 
les  flecbes  sont  diminuees  k  I'extrSme,  et  qui  permettent  couramment 
la  voute  biaise.  Sa  raideur,  sa  cohesion  sont  la  pour  r6pondre  k  tout 
impr6vu,  Ik  o^  succomberait  tout  autre  mode  de  construction.  C'est 
dans  cette  souplesse  jointe  k  la  rapidity  d'execution,  lorsque  les  conditions 
climateriques  sont  favorables,  que  nous  trouvons  le  secret  de  son  Economic. 

Nous  pouvons  ^tablir  des  aujourd'hui,  d'une  maniere  g6n6rale,  que 
le  ciment  arme  pent,  s'il  est  judicieusement  employe,  et  dans  des  travaux 
d'ensemble,  donner  de  20  &  40  %  d'^conomie  sur  la  construction  par  les 
m^thodes  courantes. 

Pour  donner  quelc^ue  precision,  supposons  le  b^ton  de  ciment  k  50 
francs  le  m.c.,  compns  cofirages,  et  25  francs  les  %  k'  de  fer.  Nous 
atteindrons  les  prix  suivants  du  metre  cube  de  ciment  arm6  : 

60  f .  si  le  C.A.  contient  au  m.c.  0,5  %  de  fer 

90  f .  si  le  C.A.  contient  au  m.c-  2     %  de  fer 

150  f .  si  le  C.A.  contient  au  m.c.  5     %  de  fer. 

Pour  le  compare  au  fer,  supposons  un  pilier  en  ciment  arm6  de  0,5  % 
de  fer.  II  aura  pour  resistance  egale  un  volume  23  fois  plus  fort  qu'une 
colonne  en  fer.  Si  cette  colonne  coute  35  frs.  les  %  k^  le  b^ton  arm6 
sera  moitie  moins  cher. 

Le  ciment  arm^  est  d'une  6conomie  r6elle  si  on  sait  proportionner 
rationnellement  la  quantite  de  matiere  aux  resistances  fix6es  par  le  calcul. 

If  faut  ici  rendre  hommage  k  un  des  calculateurs  les  plus  eminents 
d'Europe — un  des  pr6curseurs  qui  a  rationnellement  apphqu^  le  calcul 
au  ciment  arme — k  M.  de  Tedesco.  C'est  k  la  tenacity  et  la  pers6v6rance 
de  ses  travaux  que  nous  devons  la  mise  au  point  de  bien  des  questions 
obscures,  qui  ont  eu  sur  revolution  des  m^thodes  de  calcul  la  plus  decisive 
influence. 

L'emploi  judicieux  de  la  matiere  est  des  plus  difficile  pour  les  con- 
structions faites  en  materiaux  courants  et  Ton  pent  affirmer,  sans  hesita- 
tion, que  ces  materiaux  sont  trop  souvent  employes  en  exces  par  suite 
du  manque  d'homogeneite  des  masses  qui  nous  font  toujours  craindre 
les  ruptures  sous  des  efforts  secondaires. 

Par  rapport  aux  constructions  courantes,  le  ciment  arme  presente 
de  plus  I'avantage  de  reduire  et  presque  de  supprimer  I'entretien  exterieur. 
Dans  les  plans  (jue  nous  presentons,  les  terrasses,  les  balustrades,  les  enduits 
exterieurs  en  ciment,  quel  entretien  necessitent-ils  compares  aux  couver- 
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tures,  m§me  les  mieux  Stabiles,  aux  appuis  balustrades  en  m6tal,  jointoie- 
ments  des  constructions  courantes  ? 

DETAIL    DE    CIMENT    APME. 
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Poteaux  dangle 


Poteau  d'escalier 


^    Enduit  Extenieur 


N Ota  .  Z  es  sections  des  poteauM  ront 

en  diminuant  progress! vententjuaqu'aux 

li mites  flgureesparles  lignesen  pointitles^ 

A  AugRey  < 


Fig.  15.— ELtbMENTS  des  Poteaux.    Mubs  et  Cloisons  cbeuses. 

Pour  nos  constructions  economiques  nous  pr6conisons,  pour  des  raisons 
d'hygi^ne  de  la  lumiere,  la  premiere  des  hygienes  et  la  plus  agissante 
de  toutes,  le  badigeon  k  la  cnaux  sur  tons  les  ext^rieurs,  une  ou  deux 
fois  par  annee. 
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En  tons  claiis  en  hiver,  plus  sourds  en  6t6  ils  constitueront  line  des 
v^tables  iMormes  k  operer  dans  nos  immeubles  urbains,  si  rapidement 
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Fio.  16. — ElAmknts  deb  Planchebs.    Poutres— Planchers  dalles — 
Parquets  insonores. 

noiiB,  si  Tite  tristes  et  maussades.     Ne  devons-nous  pas  Stre  artistes  aussi 
par  la  couleur  1 
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Ponr  clore  cette  6tude,  voici  un  tableau  sommaiie  donnant  quelques  ren- 
seignements  de  principe  sur  des  prix  g^n^raux  de  base  de  ciment  arme 
a  Pads,  et  dans  les  bamieues  de  grandes  villes,  compares  a  ceux  de  Londres. 
Nous  avons  6tabli  ces  cnilEies  d'ensemble  avec  M.  L.  Coignet, 
ringinieur  constructeur  auquel  on  doit  en  Europe  des  travauz  d'une 
grande  hardiesse,  et  k  I'experience  si  reconnue  duquel  nous  avons  fait  si 
souvent  appel. 

Pbix  Babies. 
(Moyens,) 

P»™-  deGrS  Villes.  ^''^^^' 

Aciers  Rands,  piix  de  base,  la    230  f .   10  %  en  plus  pour  octroi,    250  f . 
tonne  le  cas  ^h^ant. 

Ciment,  la  tonne 60  f .   48  f .  +  8  f .  d'octroi,  le  cas      38  f . 

6cli6ant. 
Sable  etGraviaon,lem.c.  .    .        8f.   8f.  10    f.      (6 

shellings  le 

yard  cube) 

BHon.    Prix   de   revient   des    28  f.    26  f.  80  21  f.  40 

matieres,  le  m.c. 
itfain-(Fc»uwe  (le  prix  i  Paris,    100  f.   80  f.  120  f. 

^tant  100). 
Ces  prix  montreront  k  nos  confreres  Anglais  que  le  ciment  ann6  pent 
entrer  r&olument  dans  la  pratique  joumaliere  de  leurs  importants  travaux. 
Notre  but  aurait  6te  rempli  si  nous  avions  pu,  par  ce  trop  rapide  expos6, 
les  engager  k  experimenter  pour  des  maisons  k  Stages  pour  la  classe  popu- 
laire  urbeiine  ces  m6thodes  de  construction  si  int6ressantes,  si  utiles  et  pr6- 
sentant,  au  point  de  vue  de  1' economic  de  construction  premiere  et 
d'entretien  future,  de  si  ssrieux  avantages. 


8.  THE  USE  OF  BURNED  CLAY  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  FIRE- 
PROOFING  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA. 

By  Peter  B.  Wight,  F.A.I. A.  (Editor  of  Fireproof  Magazine, 
Chicago,  U.S.A.) 

It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  treat  of  the  actual  use  of  burned  clay  in 
building  construction  as  employed  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  erection  of  fireproof  buildings.  In  nearly  every  country  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  clays  of  various  qualities  may  be  obtained,  and  burned  clay 
is  the  most  ancient  of  building  materials  so  far  as  the  remains  of  the 
earliest  examples  of  architecture  that  have  yet  been  discovered  have 
revealed  to  us.  Stone  may  have  been  used  earlier,  but  if  so  no  remains 
of  wrought  stone  have  been  discovered  which  antedate  brick.  Natural 
clays  vary  in  hardness  and  fire-resisting  qualities,  from  the  soft  clays 
which  can  only  be  burned  to  the  consistency  of  a  porous  flower-pot,  to 
the  refractory  clays  which  resist  a  temperature  of  nearly  4,000^  F.  in  the 
open  hearth  furnace.  Nothing  else  will  stand  the  latter  test.  Hence  it 
is  within  the  reach  of  anyone  who  can  get  the  right  kind  of  clay  to  employ  a 
fire-resisting  material  of  higher  efficiency  than  any  other  known  substance. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that,  in  practical  use,  it  has  been 
found  that  no  two  clays  are  exactly  the  same,  and  therefore  no  standard 
of  efficiency  can  be  established  except  that  peculiar  to  each  country 
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or  locality.  The  highest  efficiency  of  clays  in  any  country,  there- 
fore, must  be  determined  by  tests  and  experiments.  But  a  general 
classification  of  clays  may  be  made  everywhere.  It  concerns  us,  how- 
ever, to  consider  only  the  use  of  refractory  clays,  which  in  their  turn 
even  have  di£Eerent  degrees  of  efficiency.  It  is  not,  therefore,  assumed 
that  the  proper  clays  have  always  been  used  in  fire-resisting  construc- 
tions. The  commercial  factor  enters  very  strongly  into  the  fireproofing 
problem,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  have  been  failures  in  the  use 
of  clays  for  fireproofing  purposes  because  unsuitable  ones  have  been 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  material  where  better  ones  could  have  been 
procured.  It  is  mainly  a  question  of  paying  for  the  best,  and  using  it 
judiciously.  Proper  clays  have  been  used  and  have  stood  the  test  of 
destructive  fires  ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  best  of  days  are  never  so  costly 
or  so  difficult  of  fabrication  that  their  use  is  in  any  sense  prohibited. 

Burned  fireclay  is  only  a  medium  non-conductor  of  heat ;  but  it  can 
be  fabricated  in  cellular  form  admitting  air  spaces  which  are  the  best 
non-conductors;  or  its  structure  may  be  made  porous  by  mixing  com- 
bustible materials  with  it,  and  eUminating  them  by  the  process  of  firing. 
In  the  latter  condition  it  becomes  one  of  the  best  non-conductors.  Then, 
again,  both  quahties  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  piece.  Different 
clays  admit  of  different  de^ees  of  porosity  in  fabrication ;  but  as  strength 
is  an  important  element,  it  has  recently  been  found  that  the  best  form 
of  manufactured  fireclay  for  fire-resisting  purposes  is  a  semi-porous  body 
made  in  cellular  form,  which  has  lightness  and  toughness  to  resist  shock, 
as  well  as  sufficient  non-heat-conducting  property  to  resist  the  action  of 
heat  in  all  possible  exposures  in  burning  buildings. 

The  extensive  use  of  burned  clay  other  than  in  the  form  of  bricks 
in  the  interior  of  buildings  in  the  United  States  dates  from  about  the  year 
1878.  But  it  had  been  used  in  a  few  instances  at  earlier  dates.  Primi- 
tive forms  of  incombustible  floor  construction  with  iron  beams  were  used 
as  early  as  1850.  A  brick  arch  was  used  to  span  the  space  between  the 
beams,  but  gave  no  protection  to  the  beams.  Rolled  I  beams  were  first 
used  in  1855,  and  the  filling  of  the  floor  was  made  also  with  brick  arches. 
The  first  perfected  flat  arch  of  hollow  bricks  for  spanning  spaces  between 
I  beams  was  made  by  Garcin  in  France  in  1868.  Similar  flat  hollow 
arches  were  usedfto  a  Umited  extent  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis 
from  1871  to  1878,  and  at  the  same  time  hollow  bricks  for  partitions  were 
introduced. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  numerous 
inventions  of  this  nature  that  were  patented  between  1870  and  1880. 
The  records  of  the  French,  British,  and  American  Patent  Offices  are  full 
of  them.  A  great  impetus  was  given  to  the  invention  of  forms  for  hollow 
bhcks  and  newly  suggested  uses  by  the  invention  of  the  various  kinds 
of  clay  presses  for  the  manufacture  of  drain  and  sewer  pipes  by  pressing 
the  prepared  clay  through  dies  or  mandrils.  Most  of  them  were  im- 
practicable, and  very  few  were  ever  used ;  but  the  number  of  inventions 
was  so  ^at  as  to  destroy  the  value  of  nearly  all  the  patents  taken  out 
after  this  period.  Hence  there  are  now  very  few  fireproofing  materials 
or  processes  in  which  burned  clay  is  used  that  are  covered  by  patents. 
At  the  present  time  the  direct-action  vertical  sewer-pipe  steam  press  is 
the  most  important  agent  for  making  the  present  extensive  use  of  hollow 
burned  clay  products  practicable  and  economical  for  building  purposes. 

It  was  during  the  experimental  period  above  referred  to  that  porous 
tiles  were  first  made.  A  clay  was  mined  at  Brazil,  Indiana,  which  had 
such  great  toughness  that  it  was  possible  to  mix  equal  quantities  in  bulk 
of  clay  and  sawdust,  so  that  after  burning  the  weight  was  reduced  50  per 
cent.,  and  still  great  strength  retained.  This  was  manufactured  at 
Chicago,  first  for  tiles  16  inches  square  and  two  inches  thick,  to  be  set 
between  T  irons  for  roof  constructions.     They  were  covered  by  slates 
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laid  in  cement  and  secured  with  wire  nails  driven  into  the  tiles.  These 
were  first  used  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  pumping-houses  of  the  Chicago 
Waterworks  and  the  roof  of  the  State  Capitol  Building  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.     The  tiles  were  cast  by  hand  in  plaster  moulds. 

Porous  terra-cotta  tiles  were  first  used  by  the  writer  in  fireproofing 
the  cast-iron  stanchions  of  a  building  in  Chicago  in  1873,  and  another  in 
Milwaukee.  The  stanchions  were  cast  with  projecting  webs,  and  cores  of 
terra  cotta  were  set  in  cement  between  them,  also  covering  the  w^s,  and 
fastened  to  the  iron  by  screws  tapped  into  it.  This  method  of  protecting 
iron  stanchions  proved  so  efiective  in  one  building,  not  otherwise  fire- 
proof, which  was  badly  damaged  by  fire,  that  the  finished  stanchions  were 
taken  out  of  the  ruins  with  all  the  fireproofing  attached.  These  gores  were 
hand-made  in  plaster  moulds.  The  stanchions  in  a  large  number  of 
buildings  were  fireproofed  in  this  manner  between  1879  and  1885.  They 
have  been  subjected  to  several  fires,  and  have  never  failed;  but  I 
have  not  seen  them  constructed  for  fifteen  years  past.  During  this  time 
porous  terra  cotta  was  manufactured  for  flat  floor  arches  and  partitions 
at  factories  near  New  York,  being  made  hollow  through  mandrils  on 

?resse8  working  horizontally.  They  were  used  for  the  new  roof  of  the 
^atent  Office  at  Washington,  a  part  of  which,  of  unprotected  iron  con- 
struction, had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  About  the  same  time  the  writer 
executed  in  porous  terra  cotta  the  protection  of  all  the  roof  trusses  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Milwaukee,  covering  every  member  and  using 
mechanical  fastenings,  which  had  never  before  been  done.  When  called 
upon,  also,  he  covered  all  the  truss  work  and  girders  supporting  the  roof 
of  the  reconstructed  Patent  Office  at  Washington.  Smce  those  times 
porous  terra  cotta  has  been  made  through  dies  or  mandrils  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  for  all  purposes  for  which  burned  clay  was 
required  for  fireproofing  the  interiors  of  buildings.  I  regret  to  be  obUged 
to  say,  however,  that  much  of  it  that  was  made  between  1885  and  1890, 
during  a  great  demand  for  new  buildings,  was  of  very  inferior  quahty^ 
even  red-brick  clay  being  used  in  some  locaUties. 

In  referring  to  the  use  of  porous  terra  cotta  for  fireproofing  purposes 
as  distinguish^  from  construction  purposes  I  have  somewhat  anticipated 
the  thread  of  my  subject.  I  have  not  yet  stated  the  reason  for  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  burned  clay  hollow  and  porous  fireproofing  materials  after 
1875,  and  especially  after  1880.  This  was  found  in  the  discussions  and 
investigations  which  followed  the  great  fire  at  Chicago  in  1871.  Up  to 
that  time  the  incombustible  systems  of  building  which  had  been  the  result 
of  the  introduction  of  rolled  I  beams  in  France  and  Belgium  in  1854, 
and  in  England  and  the  United  States  in  1855,  were  thought  by  most 
architects  to  be  sufficiently  fireproof  for  practical  purposes.  Cast  and 
rolled  iron  were  used  with  brick  for  interior  constructions,  with  indiffer- 
ence to  the  effects  of  heat  upon  iron.  There  had  been  few  destructive 
fires  in  such  buildings  until  attention  was  attracted  to  the  destruction 
of  a  cotton  mill  at  Oldham  in  England.  But  the  Chicago  conflagration 
gave  evidences  everywhere  of  the  unreUabiUty  of  iron  in  a  severe  fire ; 
for  quite  a  number  of  incombustible  buildings  were  destroyed,  and  none 
were  saved  which  had  been  directly  exposed.  Experiments  in  pro- 
tecting iron  construction  with  clay  products  slowly  followed  this  revela- 
tion, and  it  was  several  years  before  they  received  recognition. 

In  1880  there  commenced  at  Chicago  a  building  revival  of  great 
extent,  which  was  followed  in  New  York  and  other  cities.  There  was  a 
demand  for  buildings  not  only  incombustible  but  fireproof,  and  a  large 
number  of  buildings  which  had  been  erected  at  Chicago  during  the  re- 
building after  the  fire  in  great  haste  were  replaced  by  fireproof  structures. 
In  these  hoUow  and  porous  clay  products  were  used  almost  exclusively 
for  all  the  constructive  parts  which  were  not  of  iron,  and  for  covering 
all  the  exposed  iron  of  both  kinds  that  had  been  employed.    In  188S 
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the  steel  skeleton  had  been  fully  developed,  and  called  for  still  greater 
caie  in  its  protection ;  for  it  had  become  the  vital  part  of  the  new  con- 
stractions,  and  cast  iron,  before  used  for  stanchions,  had  gone  almost 
entirely  out  of  use  in  such  buildings.  Steel  was  beheved  to  have  greater 
liability  to  distortion  than  cast  iron.  This  soon  became  the  experience 
in  all  the  other  large  cities. 

But  the  erection  of  tall  office  buildings,  generally  denominated  "  sky 
scrapers,"  of  ten  stories  or  more,  had  preceded  the  mtroduction  of  rolled 
steel,  which  dates  from  1885.  The  first  one  was  erected  in  1881,  and  in 
it  the  two  most  serious  questions  of  construction  involved  in  buildings  of 
this  class  began  to  find  solution.  At  the  bottom  of  all  was  the  foimda- 
tion  question.  This  building  was  to  be  ten  stories  high.  It  had  not  been 
found  safe  before  that  time  to  place  a  weight  of  more  than  4,000  lb. 
per  superficial  foot  on  the  clay  which  underues  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
site  of  Chicago,  or  to  excavate  more  than  thirteen  feet  deep  where  there 
was  a  crust  somewhat  harder  than  at  any  point  below  tms  depth.  So 
on  account  of  the  number  of  floors  the  weight  was  such  as  to  require  an 
excessive  spread  to  the  footings.  Messrs.  Bumham  &  Root  were  the 
architects,  and  the  writer  was  engaged  as  consulting  architect.  The 
building  was  to  be  fireproof  and  all  iron  protected  with  burned  clay. 
The  problem  of  building  very  hght  floors  had  to  be  solved.  Girders 
were  so  placed  as  to  reduce  the  spans  of  I  beams  to  18  and  16  feet,  placed 
from  thr^  to  four  feet  from  centres,  and  a  section  of  hollow  tile  flat  floor 
arch  was  devised  whose  net  weight  was  only  25  lb.  per  superficial  foot. 
It  was  made  of  a  hard  fireclay,  with  walb  only  half  an  inch  thick. 
No  such  light  tiles  had  ever  before  been  made,  but  they  proved  to  be  a 
great  success  as  far  as  construction  goes.  They  were  tested  up  to  500  lb. 
to  the  superficial  foot,  but  not  to  destruction,  though  intended  to  carry 
only  70  lb.  Knowing  the  full  weight  of  the  floors,  the  spread  of  the  footings 
coidd  now  be  ascertained.  When  the  calculation  had  been  made  it  was 
found  that  some  of  the  f oimdation  piers  of  bridge  masonry  with  safe  allow- 
ance for  ofbets  would  reach  above  the  basement  floor.  The  bottom  course 
of  the  piers  was  to  have  been  of  concrete,  18  inches  thick,  on  which  it 
was  intended  to  set  back  the  first  course  of  bridge  masonry  12  inches. 
But  if  the  tops  of  the  piers  were  to  be  kept  below  the  basement  floor, 
the  o&ets  on  the  concrete  must  be  increased  to  two  or  more  feet.  It 
was  to  prevent  the  possible  shearing  off  of  this  offset  that  the  writer 
introduced  iron  rails  imbedded  in  the  upper  part  of  the  concrete  in  two 
directions.  This  experiment  is  what  led  to  the  general  use  of  so-called 
"grille"  foundations,  which  ultimately  were  reduced  to  nothing  but 
concrete  and  steel,  very  shallow,  but  sufficiently  strong.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  how  the  hollow  tile  became  a  factor  in  solving  the  high  building 
question. 

But  now  neither  the  Ught  floor  tile  nor  the  ''  grille  "  foundations  are 
necessary.  Foundations  of  concrete  piers  built  in  tub-hke  caissons, 
with  hoops  on  the  inside,  to  a  depth  of  60  to  100  feet  have  made  us 
indifferent  to  great  weiffht,  and  we  are  able  to  use  floors  of  any  weight 
that  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  fireproof  construction  that  will  resist  the 
greatest  conflagrations.  The  thin-walled,  hard  tiles  have  been  found  to 
be  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  They  are  required  to  be  with  thick  walls 
and  round-cornered  in  the  cells,  and  in  the  best  work  are  neither  of  hard 
tile  nor  porous  tile,  but  of  hollow  tiles,  which  are  semi-porous,  yet  strong, 
tough,  and  not  subject  to  sudden  expansion  or  contraction,  or  to  damage 
by  shock  when  struck  b^  heavy  falling  bodies. 

The  Montauk  Block  is  no  more.  It  has  been  torn  down  to  be  replaced 
by  a  still  larger  and  higher  building  in  which  are  embodied  all  the  im- 
provements of  twenty  years  in  foundations,  steel  construction,  and  semi- 
poious  tena-cotta  fireproofing.  The  first  National  Bank  is  its  successor — 
a  building  many  times  larger  and  just  ten  times  as  costly — the  architect 
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of  wbich  is  the  head  of  the  firm  which  designed  the  first  building,  Mr. 
Daniel  H.  Bumham. 

With  this  object  lesson  illustrating  only  a  few  incidents  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fireproof  building  construction  in  the  United  States,  we  will  now 
proceed  .to  as  brief  a  description  as  possible  of  the  details  of  the  systems 
now  in  use,  leaving  out  all  farther  mention  of  its  early  history. 

All  fireproofing  with  clay  is  now  done  with  machine-made  material 
pressed  through  mandrils,  and  most  of  it  is  made  in  the  vertical  steam 
press  originally  invented  for  making  sewer  pipe.  This  has  proved  to  be 
the  most  economical  method  of  forming  the  tiles  aft«r  the  clay  has  been 
^oimd  in  dry  pans  and  mixed  in  its  proper  proportions  and  tempered 
m  wet  pans.  Hand-made  porous  terra  cotta  is  no  longer  used  on  account 
of  the  expense.  Hard  hollow  tiles,  made  without  mixture  of  combustible 
in^edients,  are  no  longer  used  for  first-class  work  on  account  of  their 
bnttleness  and  habiUty  to  expansion  on  exposed  sides,  the  built-in  parts 
being  subject  to  less  expansion  in  a  fire.  The  two  standard  materials, 
therefore,  are  denominated  porous  terra  cotta  and  semi-porous  terra 
cotta.  All  clays  that  are  sufficiently  refractory  to  be  used  in  fireproof 
construction  may  be  manufactured  into  one  or  the  other  of  these  materials. 
There  is  a  Hmit,  however,  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls  in  tiles  of  porous 
terra  cotta,  which  is  two  inches,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  com- 
bustible ingredients  being  only  charred  and  not  completely  reduced  to 
ash.  If  soud  blocks  are  made  thicker  than  this  they  must  be  run  with 
frequent  holes  to  faciUtate  uniform  burning.  The  walls  of  a  semi-porous 
tile  may  not  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  best  practice  is  to  make 
the  walls  of  the  semi-porous  tile  from  three  quarters  to  one  inch  thick, 
and  the  porous  tile  from  one  inch  to  one  and  a  half  inch. 

There  are  two  classes  of  use  for  burned  clay  in  fireproof  buildings — 
one  when  used  constructively  imder  pressure,  and  the  other  when  used 
as  a  non-conducting  and  structure-protecting  material.  In  the  first 
case  it  must  sustain  strains  and  at  the  same  time  resist  heat  for  its  own 
protection,  and  in  the  other  it  acts  only  for  the  protection  of  the  steel 
members  of  the  building.  In  some  it  performs  both  offices,  as  in  the 
case  of  floors  and  roofs ;  in  others  it  is  inert,  as  used  in  protecting  steel 
columns  and  ^rders. 

The  principal  uses  of  clay  products  for  construction  are  in  floors, 
roofs,  and  partitions.  For  use  in  floors  I  will  give  only  a  few  typical 
illustrations.  Floors  are  arched  between  I  beams  with  either  flat  or 
segmental  arches.  Flat  arches  were  formerly  made  with  joints  radiating 
from  a  common  centre.  They  are  now  made  with  all  joints  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  key.  Repeated  tests  have  shown  that  both  are  equally 
strong,  and  that  the  mechanical  action  of  a  flat  arch  is  that  of  a  beam 
with  fixed  ends.  The  illustration  given  (fig.  1,  p.  213)  is  a  diagram  showing 
eight  depths  and  minimum  lengths  of  tiles  used  for  flat  arches  with  the 
weights  of  each  per  superficial  foot.  The  lengths  of  these  spans  may  be 
increased  25  per  cent,  for  some  classes  of  buildings.  In  the  best  prac- 
tice the  soffits  of  these  arches  when  set  are  two  inches  below  the  beams, 
and  the  tops  are  one  inch  below  the  tops  of  the  beams,  so  that  each  arch 
shown  on  the  diagram  is  for  a  beam  one  inch  less  in  depth  than  the  size 
figured  on  each.  These  are  for  "  end  pressure "  arches — that  is,  for 
those  in  which  the  cells  run  in  the  direction  of  the  arch.  In  some  of  the 
arches  keys  are  shown  for  illustration  on  the  side-pressure  principle,  and 
such  keys  are  generally  used  when  required  less  tnan  eight  inches  wide 
at  the  top,  because  they  can  be  bedded  more  perfectly  than  if  they  were 
cut  from  the  voussoir  section  of  tile.  The  skewback  tiles  are  cut  out  to 
fit  the  beams  and  hold  the  protecting  soffit  tiles.  Soffit  tiles  are  made 
two  inches  thick,  and  the  width  of  the  flanges  of  the  beams,  with  a  hollow 
space  of  one  half  inch  in  the  centre  of  each.    They  are  set  longitudinal 
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with  the  beams.    They  are  for  the  protection  of  the  beam  from  heat, 
and  if  the  arch  tiles  are  bedded  perfectly  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  arch,  as  tests  have  demonstrated,  in  comparison  with  arches  similarly 
set  without  soffit  tiles.     (See  section  across  beams,  fig.  2,  and  also  fig.  3,  > 
pp.  213-14). 

The  original  flat  arch  was  made  on  the  "  side  pressure  "  principle — 
that  is,  the  hollow  spaces  in  the  tiles  were  parallel  with  the  I  beams. 
But  as  the  end  pressure  arch  was  shown  to  have  greater  strength,  the 
side-pressure  aroh  is  no  longer  used  for  standard  work,  and  thereforo 
will  not  be  illustrated. 

Segment  arohes  in  hollow  tile  are  made  both  on  the  side-pressuro 
and  end-pressure  principle.  The  greatly  superior  strength  of  tms  arch, 
and  its  capacity  for  use  in  long  spans,  do  not  miUtate  against  the  use  of 
side-pressure  tiles.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  breaking  joints  in  the  end-pressure  arches,  for  in  them  the  whole 
strength  of  the  material  is  brought  in  play.  But  there  is  a  certain  advan- 
tage in  breaking  joints  in  long-span  segment  arches;  hence  side-pressure 
tiles  are  preferably  used.  The  illustration  given  (fig.  4,  p.  215)  is  a  section 
of  a  segment  arch  of  18  feet  6  inches  span  used  in  the  Brown  Block,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  This  shows  the  method  of  covering  the  flanges  of  the  beams, 
and  the  form  of  the  skewbacks.  The  cross-section  at  a  b  through  the 
crown  of  the  arch  shows  how  the  tie-rod  is  protected  by  special  tiles 
cramped  together.  On  top  of  these  protecting  tiles  partition  tiles  are 
set  in  courses  and  fitted  up  close  under  the  arch,  thus  dividing  the  ceiling 
into  panels.  Both  flat  and  segment  arches  are  used  for  roofs  as  well  as 
floors.  (See  also  figs.  3  and  6  for  side-pressure  segment  arch  and  fig.  5 
for  other  details  of  flat  and  segment  arohes.) 

Several  systems  of  floor  construction  are  used  with  hollow  tiles  in 
which  steel-tension  materials  are  used,  and  concrete  is  combined  with 
the  tiles  to  resist  pressure,  making  it  possible  to  introduce  very  long 
spans.    These  aro  not  arches,  but  Hntels. 

In  the  Johnson  system  (patented  by  E.  V.  Johnson,  see  figs.  7  and  8)  the 
tension  is  taken  up  by  a  steel  fabric  laid  in  a  bed  of  cement  between  the 
tiles.  The  tiles  are  then  laid  on  the  end-pressure  principle  on  this  bed 
of  cement,  and  placed  an  inch  or  more  apart,  after  wnich  the  spaces 
aro  filled  with  cement,  and  it  is  sproad  over  the  top  of  the  tiles.  This  is 
then  ready  for  whatever  finish  is  put  on  to  form  the  floor.  This  system 
of  construction  is  laid  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  floor  over  the  whole 
building,  crossing  the  girders,  and  entering  a  certain  distance  into  the 
exterior  walls.  It  has  been  extensively  used  in  hotels,  asylums,  and 
manufacturing  buildings  (see  also  figs.  6' and  8).  The  most  perfect  piece 
of  work  done  in  this  manner  is  in  the  floors  and  roof  of  the  under- 
writers' laboratories  at  Chicago.  These  floors  are  built  in  the  manner 
above  described,  but,  in  addition,  a  ceiHng  of  two-inch  porous  tiles  is  set 
under  them  and  wired  to  the  tension  fabric  before  the  bed  of  cement  is 
spread.  They  are  set  herring-bone  fashion  and  left  without  plastering, 
cleaned  ofl,  and  the  joints  in  the  ceiling  scraped  out  and  carefully  pointed 
(see  fig.  9). 

The  Bevier  system  (patented,  see  fig.  10)  is  built  with  straight  tiles 
from  beam  to  beam,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  two  inches  below  the 
beams,  as  in  end-pressure  arches,  but  the  joints  are  vertical.  The  same 
soffit  tiles,  as  in  that  last  described,  are  used  for  the  protection  of  the 
beams.  There  is  introduced  between  the  courses  of  tiles  from  beam  to 
beam  a  wire  truss  reinforcement  bedded  in  the  joint.  In  very  long  spans 
two  and  sometimes  three  of  these  reinforcements  are  built  m  the  joints 
and  turned  up  at  the  ends  to  provide  against  shearing.  This  system  of 
floor  construction  was  recently  successfully  tested  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  which  pubUshed  a  detailed  description  of  it  (see 
fig.  11,  p.  221)? 
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A  third  patented  tile  floor  with  tension  member  is  known  as  the  Kahn 
system.  This  combines  some  of  the  features  of  the  Johnson  and  Bevier 
systems.  The  tiles  are  laid  in  the  same  position  as  in  the  Bevier  floor, 
but  somewhat  wider  apart,  so  that  three  or  four  inches  of  concrete  are 
filled  in  between  them.  In  this  concrete  are  set  tension  bars  of  a  special 
pattern  of  rolled  steel,  which  are  cut  and  bent  so  as  to  apportion  them 
to  the  true  strains.  The  illustration  I  will  give  (fig.  12)  is  from  a  detailed 
drawing  of  a  modification  of  the  Eahn  system  as  used  by  Captain  John 
S.  Sewell,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.S. A.,  in  charge  of  the  erection  of  New 
War  College  at  Washington,  D.C,  where  it  is  used  in  all  the  floors.  The 
special  tiles  used  were  designed  by  Captain  Sewell. 

The  last  three  systems  involve  the  same  principles  of  construction 
as  the  reinforced  concrete  floors  of  Monier,  Henn6bique,  and  the  many 
different  kinds  that  have  recently  been  introduced  into  the  United  States. 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  weight  of  the  floors,  which  is  very  much 
less  (at  least  30  per  cent.)  than  that  of  reinforced  concrete  of  equal  strength. 

Hollow-tile  partitions  not  only  fulfil  constructional  conditions,  as  they 
are  miniature  walls,  and  often  weight-bearing,  but  act  as  fire-stops.  In 
the  full-steel  skeleton  buildings  there  are  no  brick  division  walls,  and 
hollow  tiles  are  depended  upon  to  provide  all  stops  against  the  horizontal 
spread  of  fire.  The  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco  conflagrations  revealed 
the  weakness  of  hollow-tile  partitions  as  formerly  used,  but  did  not 
betray  any  fault  in  the  material  itself.  They  were  found  to  be  insecurely 
placed  in  many  ways,  and  filled  with  wooden  frames,  sashes,  and  doors. 
This  defect  is  now  being  rectified.  Partitions  are  made  heavier,  frames 
are  of  steel,  doors  incombustible,  and  sashes  of  metal  glazed  with  wired 
glass.  With  these  precautions  any  other  means  for  stiffening  hollow- tile 
partitions  are  unnecessary.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  three  inches 
to  eight,  according  to  the  length  and  height ;  and  porous  terra  cotta  is 
preferable  because  it  can  be  penetrated  by  screws  and  sometimes  by  nails. 
But  a  very  excellent  metallic  wall  plug  is  also  used  in  the  joints,  making  a 
perfect  nailing  device.  The  best  examples  of  model  partitions  are  found 
m  the  new  Underwriters'  Laboratories  at  Chicago  (see  fig.  9).  I  con- 
fidently believe  that  it  is  to-day  the  most  thoroughly  fireproof  building 
in  the  world  for  business  purposes. 

For  bearing  purposes  extraordinary  strength  has  been  developed  in 
hollow-tile  partitions.  In  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  partitions  were 
built  of  two  courses  of  three-inch  tiles,  tied  together,  which  took  the  place 
of  iron  columns  in  carrying  the  ends  of  steel  girders.  A  specially  burned 
heavy,  hard,  hollow  tile  Ims  been  made  which  has  developed  a  crushing 
strength  of  from  6,000  lb.  to  8,000  lb.  per  square  inch  in  the  net  section 
of  clay  used.  A  test  was  made,  29th  November  1905,  of  these  tiles  set 
as  a  section  of  a  partition  three  feet  long,  twelve  feet  high,  and  four 
inches  thick,  which  sustained  130  tons  before  it  buckled  or  showed  any 
fracture,  or  43  tons  per  lineal  foot  (see  fig.  13).  These  tiles  have  also  been 
built  into  the  form  of  8  by  8  inch  square  stanchions,  33  inches  hieh,  for 
testing  purposes,  and  one  of  them  sustained  a  load  of  228  tons  before 
crushmg,  or  8,142  lb.  per  square  inch  of  sectional  area  of  the  material 
tested  (see  fig.  14).  Tests  of  large  stanchions  built  of  these  blocks  without 
reinforcement  will  soon  be  made  at  the  University  of  IlHnois,  from  which 
even  better  results  are  expected. 

While  preparing  this  paper  a  very  remarkable  test  has  been  made  of  a 
4  by  8  inch  column  tile  built  into  a  section  of  partition.  This  test  was 
made  in  the  presence  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Buildings  of 
the  city  of  Chicago,  who  have  signed  the  test  sheet,  a  copy  of  which  is 
shown  as  an  illustration  (see  fig.  15,  p.  224).  Half-tone  prints  from 
photographs  of  this  test  are  also  shown,  marked  figs.  16  and  17. 

Of  the  uses  of  burned  clay  as  a  fire-protecting  material  for  covering 
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steel  membeiB  of  constraction  the  most  important  are  stanchion  fire- 
pioofing  and  giider  fiieproofing.  The  most  vital  points  in  buildings  aie 
to  be  found  when  sted  stanchions  are  required  to  be  used.  Cast-iron 
stanchions  are  now  seldom  used  in  fireproof  buildings  except  in  those  of 
four  to  six  stories  in  height.  Bireproofing  of  cast-iron  stanchions  with 
porous  terra  cotta  was  brought  to  great  perfection  between  1875  and 
1890 ;  in  fact,  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  importance  of  fireproofing 
the  ironwork  of  buildings  by  several  disasters  from  fire  which  had  occurrea 
in  buildings  in  which  cast-iron  stanchions  were  used.  The  first  statutory 
regulation  to  prevent  such  accidents  was  in  the  building  law  of  the  city 
of  New  York  thirty-five  years  ago,  which  required  that  all  cast-iron 
stanchions  supporting  brick  walls  should  be  double,  one  within  the  other, 
and  each  of  sufficient  strength  to  carry  the  load.  Now  all  stanchions, 
whether  of  iron  or  steel,  are  required  to  be  made  fire-resisting  with  out- 
side coverings  by  the  building  laws  of  all  our  large  cities.  It  is  held  in 
all  of  these  that  the  stanchion  must  first  be  covered  with  pure  cement, 
leaving  no  air  space  between  steel  and  tile. 

The  illustrations  here  given  (fios.  18,  19,  and  20)  are  horizontal 
sections  of  steel  stanchions  showing  difEerent  sections  of  steel  and  methods 
for  covering  them  as  now  used.  I  desire  also  to  call  attention  to  the 
sections  of  steel  stanchions  shown  in  fig.  3  [p.  215]  with  their  fireproof 
coverings,  which  are  known  as  "  plate-and-angle  columns  "  (in  the  United 
States  all  stanchions  used  in  construction  are  called  "  columns,"  whether 
they  have  architectural  form  or  not).  This  is  the  section  which  has 
recently  been  most  favoured  by  ensineers  and  architects,  because  of  its 
economy  and  other  advantages  in  mcihtating  the  best  connections,  and 
the  rapid  construction  of  the  steel  frame.  There  are  several  other  simple 
forms  evolved  from  the  commercial  products  of  the  steel  mills  which  have 
been  gradually  superseding  tibe  patented  sections.  In  fig.  18  will  be  seen 
the  common  method  now  used  in  protecting  round  cast-iron  stanchions. 
The  tiles  should  be  held  together  with  metallic  cramps  as  well  as  cement. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  protection  of  steel  stanchions  comes  the 
matter  of  girder  protection ;  and  for  a  better  understanding  between  us 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  word  ^'  girder  "  used  herein  is  intended  to  refer 
to  the  beams  resting  directly  upon  stanchions,  whether  the  latter  be  of 
steel  or  brick.  Qir&rs  are  of  various  form  and  size,  from  the  single  I 
beam  used  in  ordinary  mercantile  structures  to  the  great  box  girder  such 
as  is  used  in  the  proscenium  wall  or  the  roofs  over  the  stages  of  theatres. 
The  flanges  of  giraers  always  admit  of  tiles  being  very  firmly  secured 
between  them  by  cement  joints,  beinff  forced  into  place  between  the 
flanses.  But  soffit  tiles  for  the  exposed  bottoms  of  girders  often  require 
mechanical  fastenings  if  the  girders  are  wide.  These  fastenings,  how- 
ever, are  never  left  exposed,  but  the  sections  are  such  that  any  metal 
used  is  covered  with  a  tile.  Approved  sections  of  fireproofed  girders  are 
shown  in  figs.  2,  5,  7,  8,  and  9. 

The  above-described  details  cover  only  a  few  of  those  now  in  regular 
use,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the^  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  main  features 
of  the  system.  The  illustrations  are  mostly  copies  of  working  drawings 
of  executed  work,  showing  many  other  details  of  construction  which  I 
will  not  attempt  to  describe. 

A  system  of  burned  clay  fireproofing,  which  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in 
the  Unit^  States,  but  not  so  generaUy  as  that  before  described,  is  that 
known  as  the  Guastavino  system.  It  was  introduced  by  Raphael  Guasta- 
viBo,  an  architect  who  came  to  America  from  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  1878. 
It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  to  spare  to  describe  the  principles 
involved,  or  the  details  of  this  construction.  It  is  called  by  him  '  cohesive 
construction,"  and  all  the  work  is  done  with  laminations  of  small  flat 
tile  about  six  by  ten  inches  in  size  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  laid 
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in  as  many  courses  as  may  be  necessaiy  in  Portland  cement,  breaking 
joints,  and  seldom  more  than  four  courses  in  thickness.  It  dispenses 
veiy  largely  with  steel,  and  except  where  used  in  place  of  a  steel  girder 
all  flat  surfaces  are  spherical,  no  barrel  arches  bemg  used.  It  is  there- 
fore monolithic  and  homogeneous.  The  ultimate  and  highest  expression 
of  this  system  of  construction  has  been  shown  in  the  building  of  large 
and  often  very  flat  domes ;  but  it  is  principally  used  for  floors  and  roofe. 

In  all  tests  that  have  been  made  its  fireproof  qualities  have  been 
proved,  and  in  the  conflagration  at  Paterson,  N.J.,  a  few  years  ago  it 
went  successfully  through  several  actual  tests  in  buildings.  The  archi- 
tects of  the  United  States  feel  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Quastavino  for 
introducing  and  practising  his  system,  for  it  has  made  possible  many 
accomplishments  m  novel  design  which  mi^t  not  otherwise  have  been 
carried  out.  It  has  been  in  use  for  twenty-eight  years  without  failure  or 
accident.  Though  not  now  protected  by  patents,  no  one  else  has  even 
attempted  to  do  similar  work  that  I  know  of,  except  in  one  instance  of 
a  vaulted  church  ceiling.  It  is  a  method  that  requires  trained  and  expert 
workmen  as  well  as  an  accomplished  head  to  direct  them.  Mr.  Guas- 
tavino  and  his  son  plan  and  direct  the  work.  He  was  an  architect  of 
reputation  in  his  native  country,  but  gave  up  his  practice  shortly  after 
he  came  to  the  United  States.  The  illustrations  herewith  presented  are 
half-tones  from  photographs  of  floors  in  the  TifEany  and  Gorham  Build- 
ings, New  York  €ity,  figs.  21  and  24. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Guastavino  system  have  been  put  in 
practice  in  one  of  the  largest  storage  warehouses  in  the  world — ^that  of 
the  Pittsburg  Terminal  Warehouse  and  Transfer  Company  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.  In  this  building  the  unit  of  floor  construction  is  a  panel  20  by  22 
feet,  the  floors  being  supported  by  steel  stanchions  at  these  distances. 
The  short  spans  between  the  stanchions  are  supported  by  18-inch  I  beams, 
and  the  long  ones  by  24-inch  I  beams.  Short  8-mch  I  beams  set  diagonally 
near  the  stanchions  form  diagonal  square  platforms,  from  which  are  sprung 
four  arches  of  6-inch  hollow  tiles  to  the  centre,  with  a  rise  of  only 
17  inches.  The  four  sections  meet  at  joints  where  8-inch  cambered  I 
beams  are  set  as  guides,  these  being  sprung  from  the  girders,  and  meeting 
at  the  crown  of  the  arch.  This  makes  a  domical  construction  the  haunches 
of  which  are  filled  with  concrete  to  make  a  level  floor,  which  is  finished 
with  cement  (see  figs.  22  and  23). 

I  have  only  to  refer  to  one  more  of  the  many  uses  made  of  hollow- 
clay  tiles  in  this  countiy,  and  that  is  an  extensive  one,  though  it  dates 
only  about  six  years  back.  This  material  is  causing  a  revolution  in  the 
method  of  building  grain  storage  houses,  called  in  the  United  States 
"  elevators."  The  reason  for  the  use  of  that  name  is  not  generally  under- 
stood, and  can  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  All  the  grain  that  enters 
these  structures  is  carried  by  machinery  to  the  house  on  top,  called  the 
"  cupola,"  and  there  distributed  to  the  bins,  which  hold  from  20,000  to 
80,000  bushels  each.  When  it  is  removed  it  is  taken  out  at  the  bottom 
and  then  "  elevated  "  again  to  the  top,  to  be  dehvered  through  chutes 
to  boats  or  cars.  Hence  it  is  all  "  elevated  "  twice.  Formerly  the  bins 
were  built  of  solid  wood  by  nailing  two  by  six  inch  scantlings  on  top  of 
each  other  on  the  flat  sides,  like  bricks  in  a  wall. 

The  first  engineer  to  plan  these  elevators  in  the  United  States  was 
Geo.  H.  Johnson,  now  deceased.  Though  he  was  a  native  of  England 
his  inventions  were  all  made  when  he  was  in  America.  The  old  form 
of  grain  elevator,  surrounded  by  brick  walls  and  sometimes  only  with 
sheet  iron,  and  bins  enough  to  hold  from  500,000  to  2,000,000  bushels, 
was  his  invention.  The  system  was  introduced  at  Manchester  about 
eight  years  ago,  long  after  his  death.  He  had  in  two  cases  built  the  bins 
of  brick,  and  circular,  reinforced  with  iron  insertions,  but  they  were  too 
expensive  to  repeat. 

ITejct  continued  at  p.  *2ZZ. 
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Fig.  11. — Plan  and  Sections  of  Bevieb  Floor  Tested  by  the  British  Fire  Prevention 
Committee,  for  full  Protection. 
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Appearance  of  East  Side  when  Crushed  by  185  Tons. 
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Appearance  of  West  Side  when  Crushed  by  185  Tons. 
Figs.  16  axd  17. — From  Photographs  op  Test  No.  15  at  Instant  op  Failure 
UNDER  Load  of  8,803  Pounds  per  Square  Inch. 
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Fio.  18. — Sections  showing  Methods  of  Covering  Cast-ieon  and  Z-bar  Stebl  Stanchions  in 
Western  Electric  Company's  Buildings,  Chicago. 
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Fio.  19. — Sections  showing  Z-bar  and-plate  Steel  Stanchions  and  Methods  of  Fireproofixo 
IN  U.S.  Government  Building,  Chicago. 
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Fio.  22. — Plan  and  Sections  of  One  FiiOOB  Panel,  showing  C!oNbTBUCTioN  of  the  Pittsburc^ 
Terminal  Wa&ehocses,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Fig.  23. — Interior  of  Test^Chamber  after  a  Fire  Test  of  2,200°  F.,  showing  Under  Side 

OF  Fig.  22. 
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Fio.  24. — Interior  of  one  of  the  Upper  Floors  of  the  Gorham  Building,  New  York  City. 
GuASTAViNO  System.    No  Plastering  was  used. 


Fig.  25.— From  a  Photograph  of  Part  of  the  Grain  Tanks  of  the  St.  Anthony  Elevator  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Built  on  the  Johnson  System.  Each  of  these  Tanks  has  a 
Capacity  of  80,000  Bushels  of  Grain. 
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Fkj.  26. — Details  of  Hollow-tile  Grain  Tanks  as  Built  by  E.  V.  Johnson,  Ekoineeb. 
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It  is  therefore  natural,  in  the  course  of  events,  that  Mr.  Johnson's 
only  son,  Mr.  E.  V.  Johnson,  should  have  perfected  in  permanent  fire- 
proof materials  the  elevator  construction  that  his  father  initiated.  The 
first  test  was  on  a  single  bin  at  Minneapolis,  to  contain  20,000  bushels. 
He  built  it  of  hollow-clay  tiles,  reinforced  with  steel  bands  set  edgewise 
within  the  tile  wall,  filled  it  with  wheat,  and  tried  to  destroy  the  grain 
by  building  a  fire  against  it.  He  did  not  succeed  in  the  latter  purpose, 
and  the  result  has  been  that  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  probably 
one  hundred  million  bushels  of  grain  stored  in  tanks  of  similar  kind 
which  have  since  been  built,  and  nearly  all  of  it  is  uninsured.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  few  illustrations  will  show  how  these  "  elevators  "  are  constructed 
(figs.  25  and  26). 

It  must  now  be  evident  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  to  the  writer,  that  the 
subject  of  this  paper  is  such  a  vast  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend 
more  than  an  outline  of  it  in  this  effort.  I  have  not  troubled  my  hearers 
with  statistics,  or  told  of  the  great  and  costly  structures  in  which  the 
American  system  of  fireproof  construction  has  been  used  for  the  past 
twenty-five  years ;  nor  have  I  descanted  upon  its  efiectual  saving  of  the 
structural  parts  in  the  Baltimore  conflagration,  or  the  part  which  it 
has  borne  even  more  effectively  in  the  recent  San  Francisco  disaster, 
notwithstanding  much  that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  ;  those 
are  matters  of  history ;  nor  have  I  claimed  for  it  absolute  perfection. 
Like  all  the  other  efforts  of  mankind,  it  is  still  in  evolutionary  develop- 
ment. It  is  an  art  which  is  not  practised  with  equal  conscientiousness 
by  all.  The  material  of  which  I  speak  has  too  often  been  used  as  a  sham 
and  pretence  to  mislead  the  victims  of  the  greedy  impostor  into  a  sense 
of  security  for  which  there  is  no  reason.  More  than  one  burned  building 
has  proved  this ;  but  more  than  a  hundred  others  have  been  saved  from 
fires  in  their  early  stages  that  would  have  been  wholly  destructive  in 
buildings  of  the  ordinary  class. 

I  venture  also  to  say  that  the  fireproofing  with  clay  products  is  in 
no  country  impracticable  on  account  of  added  cost.  The  fact  that 
the  earhest  inventions  in  this  material  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the 
Continent  were  not  developed  and  put  in  practice  in  those  countries, 
but  in  one  across  the  sea,  is  no  argument  that  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  wanting.  If  the  manufacture  should  be  more  expensive  at  first 
than  in  the  I&ted  States,  this  would  only  show  that  improved  methods 
and  machinery  there  used  are  here  unknown.  In  my  opinion-  the  fire- 
proof material  as  made  in  the  United  States  could,  after  less  than  one 
year's  experience,  be  made  cheaper  in  England  or  France  than  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea,  with  its  high-priced  labour  and  coal.  It  is  a  large  product, 
and  must  be  made  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  must  also  find  cheap  trans- 
portation. I  do  not  think  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  anxious 
t-o  send  their  product  to  England,  though  I  know  that  it  has  been  shipped 
from  New  York  at  less  cost  than  it  coiSd  by  a  short  railroad  line  in  Eng- 
land. I  think  the  American  contractors,  whose  spirit  and  enternrise 
know  no  bounds,  would  much  prefer  to  buy  or  make  their  materials  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  find  contracts  to  execute  than  to  carry  it 
away  from  home  where  they  have  plenty  of  use  for  it.  It  is  matters 
like  this  which  seem  to  me  to  be  especially  pertinent  to  an  International 
Congress  of  Architects.  We  are  here  to  learn  what  others  are  doing  ;  and, 
while  we  learn  from  others,  we  are  endeavouring  to  impart  that  informa- 
tion which  we  happen  to  possess  to  our  brothers  in  other  lands,  which  we 
hope  will  be  useml  to  them.  It  is  for  such  reasons  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  contribute  what  Uttle  I  can  to  the  fund  of  information  to  be 
here  accumulated  for  the  benefit  of  our  confreres  throughout  the  world. 
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9.    LES  CONSTRUCTIONS  EN  ACIER  ET  EN  CIMENT  ARMK. 
Par  Joaquin  Bassegoda. 

I. 

De  toutes  les  questions  se  rap^ortant  k  la  constmction  modeme  il  n'en 
est  point  qui  eveille  autant  d'int^r^t  que  la  question  du  ciment  arm6. 
Le  succes  obtenu  par  ce  systeme  de  construction  depuis  vingt  ans,  c'est-^- 
dire  depuis  que  M.  Moniei  conmien9a  a  Temployer  d'une  maniere  scien- 
tifique,  est  vraiment  extraordinaire.  Lorsqu'^  cette  epoque  on  voyait 
recouvrir  de  ciment  des  cercles  et  des  trin^les  de  fer  pour  en  former  des 
tuyauz  de  conduite  pour  les  eaux,  il  6tait  fort  difficile  de  prevoir  les 
nombreuses  et  importantes  applications  que  Ton  ferait  de  ce  proced^, 
surtout  dans  les  ponts  grandioses  r6cenmient  construits  et  dans  les  vastes 
Edifices  dont  Tossature  est  ezdusivement  form6e  de  ce  nouveau  materiel. 

Ce  fait  oblige  les  architectes,  surtout  ceuz  qui,  conmie  nous,  ont  regard6 
d^  le  principe  avec  une  certaine  prevention  le  ciment  arme,  k  T^tudier 
consciencieusement  mais  avec  impartiality,  afin  de  constater  si  son  applica- 
tion dans  les  travaux  architectoniques  pr^ente  ou  non  les  grands  avan- 
tages  que  lui  attribuent  ses  d6f  enseurs  en  le  comparant  aux  autres  systemes 
de  construction  employes  jusqu'ici.  Ce  theme  a  6te  amplement  discut^ 
dans  le  dernier  Congr^  International  tenu  k  Madrid  en  1904 ;  neanmoins 
en  le  remettant  de  nouveau  en  discussion  le  Comity  or^anisateur  du 
Congr^  actuel  de  Londres  demontre  d'une  maniere  positive  la  grande 
importance  qu'il  lui  accorde.  Comme  nous  partageons  en  cela  Popinion 
du  Congrte  nous  ne  croyons  pas  inutile  de  presenter  dans  la  discussion 
ce  petit  expose  dont  le  but  n'est  point  de  traiter  k  fond  la  mati^re,  mais 
de  soumettre  quelques  courtes  considerations  d'un  caractere  pratique, 
dont  les  unes  sont  le  fruit  de  la  lecture  des  lumineux  ouvrages  publics 
Jusqu'^  ce  jour,  et  les  autres  de  notre  longue  experience  professionnelle. 

II. 

Le  plus  eminent  des  architectes  archeologues,  M.  Viollet-le-Duc,  a 
dit  dans  un  de  ses  ouvrages  que  la  construction  au  Moyen  Age  etait 
parvenue  jusqu'i  la  subtilite  k  force  d'individualiser  les  organes  con- 
structifs  suivant  la  fonction  que  chacun  remplit  dans  la  structure.  Comme 
deduction  de  cette  m^me  idee  nous  dirons  que  la  subtilite  est  ce  qui  carac- 
terise  le  mieux  la  construction  en  ciment  arme  :  en  effet  ce  ne  sont  point 
seulement  ici,  comme  dans  I'exemple  cite,  les  membres  ou  organes  formant 

f>artie  integrante  de  la  construction  qui  s'individualisent,  mais  bien 
es  plus  petits  elements  de  chacun  d'eux.  Former  une  structure  con- 
cretionnee  k  Taide  d'eiements  de  nature  et  de  proprietes  distinctes  mais 
a^encees  de  telle  sorte  que  chacun  d'eux  puisse  developper  I'effort  qui 
Im  correspond  suivant  sa  nature  et  le  mode  de  travail  de  la  niasse,  est 
k  notre  avis  I'idee  la  plus  subtile  qui  ait  jamais  ete  mise  en  pratique  dans 
I'art  de  la  construction.  L'idee  primitive  de  I'emploi  du  ciment  arme 
n'est  point  due  aux  progres  de  la  Mecanique  k  I'epoque  actuelle,  mais 
})ien  k  I'intuition  du  constructeur  pratique,  car  la  preuve  scientifique 
basee  sur  les  calculs  et  venant  confirmer  pleinement  ses  assertions  n'a 
ete  faite  que  plus  tard. 

L'invention  du  beton  et  du  ciment  armes  fut  bien  modeste  au  principe. 
Appliques  tout  d'abord,  dans  les  parterres,  k  la  fabrication  d'objets  de 
pur  ornement,  pouvant  resister  k  Tinfluence  de  I'humidite  atmospherique, 
employes  plus  tard  dans  les  tuyaux  de  conduite  pour  les  eaux,  ils  servirent 
ensuite  a  la  construction  de  grands  reservoirs.  Mais  la  necessite  de 
recouvrir  ces  reservoirs  au  moyen  de  voiites  fit  naltre  l'idee  de  construire 
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cLe8  voutes  pins  resistantes  pour  plafonds  et  toitures.  Ce  probleme  qui 
ofEre  toujouiB  les  plus  grandes  difficultes  dans  toute  construction  une 
fois  r^solu,  on  vit  qu'il  n'y  avait  aucun  motif  qui  s'opposat  k  Pemploi 
da  nouveau  syst^me  pour  les  616ments  soutenants  d'un  Edifice  comme 
ks  murs  et  les  pilieis.  Cette  innovation  ayant  donn6  un  r^sultat  satis- 
faisant  on  en  vint  a  former  les  Elements  soutenants  enti^rementhorizontaux, 
plafonds  et  couvertures,  avec  la  m§me  concretion  arm6e  que  le  reste 
de  I'edifice.  C'est  ainsi  qu'on  arriva  k  soumettre  avec  un  6gal  succds 
Auz  elEorts  de  flexion  une  mati^re  dont  on  n'avait  utilis6  jusqu'alois  que 
les  efiorts  d'extension  et  de  compression. 

De  mdme  que  le  fer  k  son  apparition  dans  les  constructions  commen9a 
4  lemplacer  quelques  elements  de  ma9onnerie  et  de  bois,  et  en  vint  mSme, 
•dans  certains  cas,  k  les  substituer  totalement,  ainsi  en  advint-il  du  ciment 
arme  et  nous  avons  vu  en  pen  de  temps  des  6diflccs  entierement  con- 
struits  d'apr^  ce  nouveau  principe.  Mais,  comme  il  est  logique  et 
naturel,  cette  substitution  de  mat^riaux  n'a  produit  aucune  forme  ou 
disposition  nouvelle.  Ceci  est  tellement  vrai  que  si  nous  pen^trons  dans 
un  edifice  fait  de  ciment  arm6,  pour  peu  que  le  constructeur  I'ait  revdtu 
de  quelques  motifs  de  decoration,  nous  ne  pourrons  nous  rendre  compte 
■de  rfeonomie  interne  de  cette  construction.  Ce  n'est  point  que  I'archi- 
tecte  ait  r^solu  un  nouveau  probleme  ou  introduit  xm  nouveau  principe  : 
il  n'a  fait  que  changer  le  materiel  qui  n'est  ni  pierre  naturelle  ou  arti- 
flcielle,  ni  bois,  ni  fer,  mais  du  ciment  arm6  dont  les  propriet^s  different 
notablement  de  celles  des  materiaux  cit^s. 

L'introduction  d'un  nouveau  materiel  dans  la  construction  modeme 
«8t  done  un  fait  indeniable.  Faisons  abstraction  pour  le  moment  des 
eloges  plus  ou  moins  exageres  que  lui  prodiguent  ses  partisans  et  des 
censures  plus  ou  moins  justifiees  de  ses  d6tracteurs — ce  qui  est  certain 
c'est  que  ce  nouveau  materiel  a  servi  k  la  construction  de  nombreux 
edifices  que  nous  pouvons  admirer :  les  ims  destines  k  une  fin  utilitaire 
et  depourvus  de  tout  caractere  et  d'autres  qui  offrent  un  cachet  vraiment 
artistique :  d'o^  Ton  pent  conclure  que  le  nouveau  sjsteme  s'adapte  k 
tons  les  genres.  Si  dans  ces  travaux  le  constructeur  ne  developpe  aucun 
nouveau  principe  et  ne  pare  k  aucune  necessity  negligee  jusqualors,  il 
n'en  est  pas  moms  vrai  que  le  fait  d'emplojer  un  nouveau  materiel  obUge 
I'architecte  k  se  fixer  sur  sa  nature  propre  et  ses  proprietes  afin  d'etudier 
les  formes  qu'il  doit  lui  donner  pour  accomplir  la  loi  ineiudible  k  toutes 
les  epoques  qui  dit  qu'a  tout  materiel  nouveau  correspondent  des  formes 
nouvelles  dans  une  m§me  civilisation. 

III. 

Le  principe  que  deux  elements  aussi  heterog^nes  entre  eux  que  le 
sent  le  mortier  et  le  metal  peuvent  s'unir  pour  constituer  un  nouveau 
materiel,  ayant  ete  admis  aussi  bien  au  point  de  vue  theorique  que  pratique, 
et  le  succes  de  ses  applications  ayant  ete  sanctionne  par  une  longue  experi- 
ence, celles-ci  se  multiplierent  de  jour  en  jour.  Cela  donna  naissance 
a  une  foule  de  nouveaux  systemes  dont  quelques-uns  n'avaient  de  nouveau 
que  ce  qui  est  strictement  requis  pour  Pobtention  d'\m  brevet  d'invention, 
tandis  que  d'autres  avaient  un  vrai  caractere  scientifique.  Des  hommes 
de  science  et  d'eminents  ingenieurs  se  sont  dedies  k  I'etude  theorique 
et  experimentale  de  la  mecanique  de  la  nouvelle  construction  avec  une 
solhcitude  et  une  diligence  qui  n'ont  jamais  ete  mises  au  service  des 
travaux  de  ma^nnerie  qui  malheureusement  sont  encore  en  grande  partie 
soumis  aux  lois  de  I'empirisme.  C'est  vraiment  une  anomalie  tout  au 
moins  apparente,  de  voir  qu'en  peu  d'annees  on  a  mis  en  concordance 
avec  les  formules  generales  de  la  resistance  de  materiaux  une  multitude 
de  faits  observes  pendant  le  travail  d'une  masse  de  beton  arme,  tandis 
que  dans  le  calcul  des  voutes  concretionnelles  non  armees  nous  devons 
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nous  contenter  d'appliquer  aux  form^ules  g6n6rales  quelques  coefficients 
num^ri^ues  d'une  approximation  fort  douteuse.  A  notre  avis  cette 
anomalie  est  due  k  la  raison  phmordiale  de  la  faveur  dont  jouit  le  ciment 
arm6  qui  n'est  autre  que  Vlconomie,  Nous  admettons  certainement 
quelques-uns  des  avantages  qu'ofEre  le  sjst^me,  tels  que  :  la  facilite  de 
donner  k  la  construction  des  formes  varices,  Tobtention  d'une  grande 
solidarity  entre  les  ^l^ments  qui  le  composent,  une  plus  grande  resistance 
aux  actions  atmospli6riques  et  au  feu  que  ne  la  possede  le  fer  :  mab  pour 
nous  on-pourrait  rdsumer  tons  ces  avantages  dans  un  seul  mot :  I'economie  ; 
car  c'est  elle  en  efiet  qui  les  domine  tons.  L'^conomie  dans  cette  nouvelle 
structure  ne  depend  pas  cependant  du  bas  prix  des  mat^riaux  compo- 
sants  qui  sont  chf^rs  relativement  k  ceux  qu'emploie  la  ma^onnerie,  mais 
dans  la  juste  combinaison  des  deux  elements  de  maniere  k  pouvoir  r6duire 
k  leur  limite  extreme  les  dimensions  de  cha<jue  partie  de  la  construction. 
Lanc^  dans  cette  voie,  I'empirique  n'a  pomt  os6  de  lui-m^me  arriver 
k  la  ligne  de  demarcation  entre  r6conomique  et  le  p6rilleux,  et  il  a  fait  appel 
k  rhomme  de  science  pour  qu^il  lui  indiqu&t  par  le  moyen  du  calcul  la 
limite  qu'il  pouvait  atteindre. 

Pour  le  b6ton  arm6  la  stricte  ^conomie  est  une  question  vitale  :  laissant 
de  cote  les  subtilit^s  de  la  thdorie  pour  rester  dans  le  terrain  de  la  securite 
absolue,  comme  nous  avons  coutume  de  le  faire  dans  les  constructions 
en  ma9onnerie,  Teconomie  disparaitra  en  bien  des  cas  et  par  le  fait  la 
structure  armee  n'aura  plus  sa  raison  d'etre. 

De  \k  cette  concurrence  entre  les  constructeurs  pour  rMuire  les  dimen- 
sions de  I'oeuvre  et  par  consequent  le  devis,  et  de  Ut  aussi  ce  caractere 
de  legdrete  exageree  que  presentent  plusieurs  constructions.  A  notre 
avis  quelques-uns  des  accidents  qui  malheureusement  ont  eu  lieu  dans 
ces  constructions  n'ont  point  d'autre  cause,  quoique  officieUement  on 
ne  I'ait  pas  reconnu  ainsi.  Dans  certains  ct»  on  attribue  la  chute  au 
manque  de  lavage  du  sable,  dans  d'autres  k  un  decintrage  premature 
ou  k  la  dilatation  thermique  des  materiaux;  sans  rejeter  absolument 
rinfluence  de  quelqu'une  de  ces  causes  dans  les  accidents,  nous  croyons 
que  la  vraie  cause  pour  la  plupart  a  ete  la  lutte  pour  I'economie  par 
1  amincissement  excessif  de  quelques  membres  et  la  suppression  totale 
de  quelques  autres.  II  est  vrai  qu'en  faisant  usage  de  materiaux  de 
premiere  qualite  pouvant  travaiUer  k  des  coefficients  eieves,  superieurs 
aux  courants,  on  pent  arriver  a  produire  des  travaux  economiques,  mais 
il  faut  observer  qu'en  ce  point  on  est  aussi  tombe  dans  des  abus.  En 
effet  dans  la  nouvelle  construction  on  a  adopte  quelquefois  des  equiva- 
lents qui  n'avaient  jamais  ete  si  eieves  dans  les  constructions  en  ma9on- 
nerie.  De  \k  est  venue  la  comparaison  pen  equitative  entre  les  anciens 
systemes  et  les  modemes  au  pomt  de  vue  de  I'economie,  car  si  dans  les 
premiers  on  avait  admis  des  coefficients  aussi  eieves  que  dans  les  seconds 
on  aurait  obtenu  des  resultats  tres  avantageux  pour  la  leg^rete  et 
I'economie  sans  sortir  du  domaine  d'une  absolue  securite.  Si  dans  les 
voutes  en  pierre  de  taille  elles-memes,  qui  offirent  un  si  frappant  contraste 
avec  les  arcs  metalliques  et  en  ciment  arme,  on  avait  mieux  tenu  en  compte 
les  excellentes  qualites  du  materiel,  on  aurait  produit  des  effets  surprenants 
de  leg^rete  selon  I'opinion  autorisee  du  savant  ingenieur  M.  Resal. 

Neanmoins  puisqu'il  s'agit  d'une  concretion  dans  laquelle  le  mortier 
joue  un  role  tres  important,  il  est  necessaire  de  ne  point  exagerer  le  travail 
de  cet  element  moins  encore  que  celui  du  fer.  En  effet  il  est  tr^s  difficile 
d'en  assurer  les  proprietes  qui  dependent  de  la  quaHte  du  ciment,  de  la 
nature,  forme  et  grosseur  des  sables  et  graviers,  de  la  nature  de  I'eau, 
des  proportions  entre  ces  composants  et  de  la  manipulation  et  emploi 
des  mortiers  et  des  betons. 

Ce  poidt  est  la  cause  principale  de  la  grande  variete  qui  existe  entre 
les  divers  systemes  qui  se  mettent  en  pratique.  Les  uns  laissent  au 
beton  le  soin  de  resister  aux  efforts  de  compression  soit  directe  soit  produite 
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par  la  flexion :  tela  sont  entre  autres  les  systemes  Coignet,  Hennebique, 
rikettj,  Boussiron,  Cottancin  et  autres.  Quelques-ims,  au  coDtraiie, 
saciiflant  rdconomie  on  la  cherchant  autre  part,  veulent  que  le  m^tal 
soit  aeul  k  r^sister  aux  difl^rents  efforts,  considerant  ainsi  le  ciment  ou  le 
b6ton  comme  un  simple  rev§tement  protecteur  du  m^tal  mais  qui  ne  I'aide 
k  roister  ou  tout  au  plus  augmente  sa  rigidity.  Tels  sont  les  systemes 
Matrdi,  Bonna,  Chaudy,  Canovetti,  etc. 

Dans  le  premier  groupe  il  y  a  des  constructeurs  comme  Valli^re  et 
Minich,  qui,  conflant  enti^rement  dans  le  travail  du  ciment,  placent  une 
simple  armature  de  fer  k  la  partie  inf6rieure  des  pieces  sujettes  a  flexion, 
tandis  que  d'autres  formant  la  grande  majorite,  veulent  que  le  b6ton 
soit  aide  par  le  m6tal,  soit  pour  le  travail  k  la  compression,  soit  pour  les 
efforts  de  tension  qui  se  font  sentir  k  I'extr^mit^  sup6rieure  de  la  poutre 

Sar  I'effet  des  encastrements.  H  faut  d6duire  de  lib  que  la  composition 
u  con^om6re  doit  varier  6normement  puivant  le  role  qu'on  Im  confle. 
Quand  il  doit  r^sister  k  de  grands  efforts,  surtout  de  compression,  il  requiert 
des  mortiers  riches  en  ciment,  pr6par6s  avec  du  sable  fln,  battus  et  gaches 
avec  soin.  Pour  les  systemes  ou  I'on  reserve  au  fer  toutes  les  resistances 
on  pent  employer  des  mortiers  plus  pauvres  :  et  m§me  dans  les  systemes 
qui  font  abstraction  complete  du  travail  du  ciment,  comme  ceux  de  Matrdi 
et  Cottancin,  on  forme  un  beton  de  machefer  qui  ofire,  en  m§me  temps 
qu'une  6conomie  considerable,  une  plus  grande  legeret^. 

Le  fer,  comme  materiel  de  construction,  ^tant  mieux  connu  que  le 
ciment,  pent  Stre  employ^  k  des  coefficients  assez  eiev^s  ;  il  v  a  cependant 
une  ^ande  difference  quant  k  la  forme  suivant  laquelle  on  I'emploie  dans 
les  divers  systemes.  La  grande  ,piajorite  pr6fere  et  utilise  exclusivement 
le  fer  rond,  tandis  que  les  autres;  quoique  peu  nombreux,  comme  Matrdi, 
Bonna  et  Grolding,  se  servent  de  preference  des  fers  speciaux  et  encore 
dans  le  syst^me  Matrdi  combuie-t-on  d'une  fa9on  tres  ingenieuse  les 
fers  ronds  et  les  speciaux. 

Cette  question  est  des  plus^mportantes,  car  le  profil  et  la  section  du 
fer  influent  sur  le  degre  de  contact  et  d'adherence  dii  metal  avec  le  beton 
plus  que  n'influe  sa  resistance  intrinseque.  C'est  un  fait  prouve  par 
Texperience  que  les  fers  ronds  de  petite  section  sont  ceux  qui  facilitent 
le  plus  I'adhesion,  tandis  que  >  les  fers  trop  gros  ou  de  section  speciale  la 
rendent  difficile  et  obligent  nour  attenuer  cet  inconvenient  k  employer 
des  mortiers  plus  riches  en  ciment,  d'un  sable  plus  fin  et  gaches  avec  un 
leger  exces  d'eau,  en  un  mot,  (les  mortiers  parfaitement  plastiques. 

L'evaluation  de  i'effort  qu^  represente  Tadherence  du  fer  et  du  ciment 
est  plus  difficile  k  determiner  ,que  la  resistance  et  le  coefficient  d'eiasticite 
des  deux  composants.  Nous  savons  par  la  pratique  de  tons  les  jours  que 
le  ciment  et  le  fer  adherent  parfaitement  tant  que  les  charges  qu'ils  sup 
portent  ne  depassent  pas  les  limites  ordinaires.  Les  experiences  con- 
cluantes  de  M.  Gonsidere  nous  ont  m^me  demontre  que  dans  les  pieces 
armees  les  conglomeres  peuvent  supporter  des  allongements  vingt  fois 
snperieurs  k  ceux  que  I'ori  considere  comme  devant  produire  la  rupture 
dans  les  pieces  non  armees ;  ce  qui  prouverait  que  le  mortier  et  le  fer 
continuent  d'adherer  d&m  ce  mouvement  d'allongement.  Mais  la  theorie 
de  M.  Planat,  appuvee  svir  des  faits  observes,  tend  k  demontrer  que  dans 
les  parties  etirees,  lorsqiie  I'effort  arrive  a  une  certaine  limite,  le  fer  et  le 
mortier  se  separent  et  il  se  produit  une  desagregation  partielle  de  ce 
dernier  dans  Ia  section  ^correspondant  au  plus  grand  travail  d'extension. 
Ce  fait  peut  se  prouver  facilement  par  la  formation  de  petites  fissures, 
bien  avant  d'atteindre,  la  charge  de  rupture.  Cette  separation  une  fois 
produite,  il  est  evident  que  le  mortier  ne  realise  plus  aucim  effort  d'ext«n- 
sion  et  le  fer  reste  seul/  k  resistor  k  cet  effort,  et  comme  le  travail  du  metal 
peut  encore  augmenter  beaucoup,  les  fissures  du  mortier  n'indiquent 
point  la  proximite  du  moment  de  la  rupture. 

L'observation  d'es  fissures  qui  a  donne  lieu  k  cette  theorie  a  ete  com- 
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battue  et  MM.  Tedesco  et  Maurel  disent  k  ce  sujet  que  robservation  aura 
6te  sans  doute  mal  interpr6t6e,  car  si  le  ciment  se  crevassait  reellement 
un  d6pdt  en  ciment  arm6  ne  serait  pas  impermeable. 

Ces  divergences  d'apprdciation  s'6tendent,  comme  ii  est  naturel,  aux 
applications :  quelques  constructeurs  sont  partisans  de  f  aire  entrer  dans  le 
calGul  cet  efEort  d'adh^rence  des  deux  mat^riauz,  tandis  que  d'autres  au 
contraire  ne  le  font  point  entrer  en  ligne  de  compte.  S^il  s'agit  d'une 
poutre  soumise  a  un  travail  k  la  flexion,  les  premiers  admettent  la  force 
d'adherence  du  ciment  et  du  fer  comme  moyen  d'unir  les  parties  etir6es 
aux  parties  comprim6es :  ils  arrivent  k  fixer  comme  Equivalent  de  cette 
force  huit  kilogrammes  par  centimetre  carre.  Les  seconds,  quoique 
en  plus  petit  nombre,  ne  font  aucun  cas  de  cette  adherence ;  Tun  d'eux, 
M.  Hennebique,  dit  mSme  ^ue  si  cet  effort  se  d6montre  clairement  dans 
les  experiences  de  laboratoire  il  d6croit  notablement  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de 
ffrandes  masses.  Un  autre  constructeur,  M.  Cottancin,  reconnait  que  dans 
la  pratique  Tadherence  disparait  fr6quemment  pour  des  causes  difficiles 
k  pr6voir ;  il  assure  meme  que  le  b6ton  se  desagrege  lentement  sous  Taction 
du  temps  et  des  efforts  reputes.  Si  cela  est  certain  (et  il  nous  semble 
assez  difficile  de  prouver  le  contraire)  il  faut  s'attendre  tot  ou  tard  k  des 
r^sultats  d6sastreux  pour  les  oeuvres  ex6cut6es  d'apres  quelques-uns  des 
syst^mes  actuellement  en  vogue. 


IV. 


< 


Le  principe  Economique  auquel  ob6it  I'emploi  du  ciment  arme  est 
enonc6  par  MM.  Tedesco  et  Maurel  de  la  mani^re  suivante  :  Une  unite  de 
resistance  a  la  compression  coute  de  3  ^  6  fois  moins  en  employant 
le  beton  qu'en  employant  le  fer :  et  inversement  une  unite  de  resistance 
k  I'extension  coute  deux  ou  trois  fois  mcins  avec  le  fer  qu'avec  le  beton. 
II  est  done  evident  que  si  Ton  pent  dispqser  les  materiaux  de  telle  sorte 
que  dans  la  m^me  poutre  on  fasse  traveller  le  beton  k  la  compression 
et  le  fer  k  I'extension  on  parviendra  k  reaUser  pour  une  resistance  donnee 
le  maximum  d'economie  qu'il  soit  possible  d  obtenir  dans  I'emploi  des 
deux  materiaux.  Ce  raisonnement  admis,  nous  demandons  en  generali- 
sant  davantage  la  question :  Pouvons-nous  dans  la  structure  armee 
remplacer  le  beton  jpar  un  autre  materiel  ^ui  travaiUe  plus  economique- 
ment  k  la  compression  %  Oui,  sans  aucun  doute :  et  ce  materiel,  c'est 
la  brique.  II  taut  observer  neanmoins  que  la  resistance  de  la  brique 
varie  considerablement  suivant  les  lieux  (S'origine,  et  son  prix  modique 
ne  permet  pas  le  transport  a  de  grandes  distances.  L'application  de  la 
brique  ne  pent  done  avoir  lieu  que  dans  les  endroits  qm  en  possedent 
de  premiere  qualite  et  oil  la  ma9onnerie  d^  ce  materiel  avec  le  mortier 
de  ciment  soit  plus  economi<]^ue  que  la  ma9on^erie  en  beton  ou  en  ciment. 
II  est  evident  que  I'econonue  provenant  de  ipette  substitution  sera  tres 
appreciable  dans  les  pays  qui,  conmie  le  notre  (Barcelone),  reunissent 
les  avantages  indiques  plus  haut.  En  effet  le  mi^tre  cube  de  beton  coiitant 
50  francs  et  travaillant  k  la  compression  k  20  kilogrammes  par  centi- 
metre carre,  I'unite  de  resistance  revient  k  2  fj|^.  50,  tandis  que  si  nous 
employons  la  brique  au  ciment,  dont  le  prix  au  me^tre  cube  est  de  30  francs, 
quoique  le  traviol  soit  seulement  de  15  kilos,  JL'unite  de  resistance  re- 
viendba  k  2  francs. 

L'idee  d'armer  la  brique  avec  des  fers  soutenus  au  moyen  de  tirants 
est  d'une  date  fort  ancienne  et  il  est  singulier  qu'elle^ait  ete  mise  en  pratique 
k  une  epoque  anterieure  a  la  generalisation  du  ciment  arme.  £n  effet 
nous  pouvons  citer  comme  preuve  de  ce  que  nous  a;^van9on8  que  M.  Torras, 
architecte,  professeur  de  I'Ecole  de  Barcelone,  enliploya,  il  y  a  plusieurs 
annees,  des  poutres  de  forme  paiabolique  construites  d'apres  ce  principe  et 
quoique  1  idee  se  pret&t  k  de  notables  et  originales  applications  et  surtout  a 
une  plus  grande  ^onomie,  son  auteur  n'essaya  pas  de  g^eraliser  le  systeme. 
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Mais  par  la  force  meme  de  la  logique,  aprds  le  b^ton  arme  devait  venir 
la  brique  arm^,  et  c'est  ce  qui  est  arnv6.     Un  constructeur  fran9aiB, 


Tatilise  seulement  pour  les  murs  et  les  cloisons.  Les  briques  peuvent 
^tre  pleines  ou  oreuses  ;  si  elles  sont  pleines  on  les  arme  de  ms  de  fer  <}ui 
passent  par  les  joints  de  fa9on  k  ce  que  chaque  brique  occupe  une  maille 
du  £let ;  si  elles  sont  creuses,  les  mis  passent  |>ar  les  trous  qui  doivent 
4  cet  eSet  §tre  places  verticalement  et  se  remplissent  ensuite  de  ciment. 
M.  Cottancin  pri^onise  les  cloisons  doubles  de  ce  systeme  pour  la  con- 
struction des  murs  exterieurs ;  il  dit  qu'avec  des  cloisons  de  cinq  centi- 
metres d'6paiBseur  simples  ou  doubles,  renforcees  de  leur  armature  qu'il 
appelle  aretes-contreforts,  on  pent  construire  la  fa9ade  d'une  maison 
de  six  etages.  Le  mdme  constructeur  a  bati  les  murs  d'une  6glise  de 
35  m.  de  hauteur,  avec  des  briques  arm6es  de  11  centimetres  d'6paisseur 
seulement.  Ces  rteultats  sont  r^ellement  notables  au  point  de  vue 
economique,  mais  nous  crai^ons  fort  que  Ton  n'entre  par  \k  dans  le 
domaine  de  I'exag^ration  qiu  a  caus6  et  cause  encore  tant  de  prejudices 
a  la  construction  armee. 

Mais  ]k  oil  nous  croyons  que  la  brique  peut  ofbrir  les  plus  grands  avan- 
tages,  c'est  dans  la  construction  des  voutes.  Celles  que  nous  construisons 
en  Catalogue  avec  de  16geres  briquettes  poshes  k  plat  (tradition  romaine), 
grace  k  leur  r^istance  et  ^  la  bonte  du  ciment  employe,  acqui^rent  des 
resistances  considerables  qui  permettent  de  leur  donner  des  6paisseurs 
qui  paraissent  invraisemblables  qui  ont  pour  limite  non  I'efiort  k  la  com- 
pression mais  la  deformation  produite  par  la  flexion  de  la  voute.  Les 
armatures  de  fer,  dument  calculees,  permettraient  d'empecher  cette 
deformation  et  par  consequent  de  diminuer  encore  I'^paisseur.  Le 
resultat  pratique  obtenu  par  cette  innovation  ne  serait  pas  pr6ciB6ment 
r^conomie,  car  le  m6tal  des  armatures  couterait  passablement  plus  cher 
que  la  ma^onnerie  supprimee  par  la  reduction  de  I'^paisseur;  mais  on 
pourrait  augmenter  la  limite  actuelle  quant  k  la  port6e  donnee  aux  voutes, 
ce  qui,  en  dernier  terme,  contribuerait  k  I'economie  g6nerale  de  la  con- 
struction. 

Finalement  I'emploi  du  systeme  arm^  est  parfaitemeut  indique  pour  la 
construction  des  hourdisen  briques  pleines  dont  on  fait  un  si  grand 
usage  en  Catalogue,  lesquels  travaillant  k  la  flexion,  exigent  une  epaisseur 
assez  considerable  proportionnee  k  la  faible  resistance  du  ciment  k  I'ex- 
tenaion.  Le  placement  convenable  de  quelques  fers  k  la  partie  inferieure 
du  hourdis  permettrait  d'en  diminuer  I'epaisseur,  ou  bien,  comme  dans 
les  voiites,  on  pourrait  augmenter  considerablement  la  distance  entre  les 
appuis  et  par  consequent  diminuer  le  nombre  des  poutres. 

La  consideration  du  prix  eieve  du  beton  et  du  mortier  de  ciment 
Portland  a  donne  lieu  de  chercher  I'economie  par  d'autres  moyens  que  la 
brique :  nous  avons  dej^  vu  que  quelques  constructeurs  conflant  presque 
toute  la  resistance  k  I'armature  metallique  employaient  des  mortiers  ou 
betons  de  bas  prix :  parmi  ces  derniers  on  peut  utiliser  avantageusement 
le  machefer. 

V. 

Traitons  maintenant  la  question  au  point  de  vue  qui  nous  interesse 
davantage  comme  architected,  je  veux  dire,  au  point  de  vue  de  I'esthetique. 
En  donnant  une  plus  grande  importance  k  ce  point  qu'aux  autres,  nous  ne 
pietendons  pas  mettre  de  cote  I'aspect  mecanique  et  constructif  qui 
evidemment  doit  accompagner  I'esthetique  dans  tout  oeuvre  architec- 
tooique  :  mais  tout  ce  qui  regarde  le  cote  purement  scientifique  du  ciment 
aime  ayant  ete  longuement  et  minutieusement  etudie  par  un  grand 
nombre  d'hommes  de  science  et  en  particulier  d'ingenieurs,  nous  osons 
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affirmer  qu'il  serait  difficile  de  rien  ajouter  d'essentiel  k  ce  qui  a  6te  dtudie 
jusqu'ici. 

rar  contre  ce  n'est  que  depuis  peu  (j[ue  les  architectes  out  commence 
k  s'occuper  s^rieusement  de  I'emploi  arhstique  de  cette  nouvelle  construc- 
tion, et  la  question  a  6t6  lumineusement  discut^e  dans  le  dernier  Congres 
International  de  Madrid.  Comme  il  fallait  s'y  attendre,  deux  tendances 
se  manifest^rent  alors  :  les  partisans  k  outrance  du  ciment  arme,  qui  trou- 
vaient  en  celui-ci  tons  les  avantages  possibles  et  ceuz  qui  I'admettent 
avec  de  nombreuses  restrictions  dont  la  principale  est  pr6cis6ment  le 
manque  de  caract^re  artistique. 

Un  simple  raisonnement  suffit,  croyons-nous,  pour  circonscrire  la 
question  en  la  pla9ant  dans  ses  justes  limites.  La  construction  en  b6ton 
ou  ciment  arme  est-elle  assujettae  k  une  forme  d6termin6e  ?  Evidemment 
non.  Au  contraire,  comme  toute  concretion  ne  pent  afiecter  d'autre 
forme  que  celle  du  moule  qu'on  lui  applique,  il  est  en  notrc  pouvoir  de 
lui  donner  la  forme  qui  nous  parait  convenable.  Mais  si  cela  est  certain, 
nous  ne  devons  pas  oublier  cependant  que  toutes  les  formes  ne  sont  pas 
^galement  logiques  et  6conomiques.  £n  effet  la  forme  doit  dtre  en  rapport 
avec  la  nature  et  le  mode  de  travail  du  materiel ;  et  comme,  dans  le  cas 
present,  au  lieu  d'une  concretion  homogene  nous  en  avons  une  fonn6e 
de  deux  corps  absolument  distincts,  comme  le  ciment  et  le  fer  .  .  .  de  \k 
un  dualisme  de  principes  qui  fait  qu'on  s'incline  de  preference  k  donner 
k  la  construction  la  forme  du  materiel  dominant :  le  simple  examen  d'un 
bon  nombre  d'idifices  construits  ainsi  nous  en  est  une  preuve.  Dans 
la  plupart  des  syst^mes  de  plafonds,  dans  lesquels  le  travail  du  mortier  k 
la  compression  est  tr^  important,  on  adopte  les  formes  droites  et  les 
profils  rectangulaires,  dans  les  poutres  et  poutrelles,  comme  dans  le 
nourdis,  c'est-a-dire  les  m§mes  formes  ^ue  nous  adoptons  dans  une  con- 
struction en  bois.  Mais  supposons  mamtenant  qu'il  s'agisse  d'une  con- 
struction de  dimensions  extraordinaires,  un  pont  par  exemple,  lor8(][ue 
son  amplitude  arrive  k  une  certaine  limite,  le  travail  k  la  compression 
du  mortier  atteint  un  coefficient  excessif  et  il  faudra  augmenter  consid^- 
rablement  sa  section  et  par  consequent  le  poids  mort  qui  chargera  les 
armatures  metalli(^ue&,  ce  qui  obligera  k  augmenter  la  quantity  de  fer. 
Quand  cette  quantite  sera  sensiblement  ^gale  k  celle  c^ue  reclame  la  con- 
struction d'un  pont  homogene  m^tallique  de  memes  dimensions,  la  raison 
d'etre  du  ciment  arme  au  point  de  vue  ^conomique  aura  disparu.  C'est 
pour  cela  que  lorsque  dans  cet  ordre  de  travaux  les  constructeurs  se 
rapprochent  de  cette  limite,  comme  le  fer  a  beaucoup  plus  d'importance 
que  le  beton,  ils  donnent  k  la  construction  les  m§mes  formes  que  ses 
analogues  en  fer,  ce  que  nous  pouvons  voir  dans  les  ponts  construits  a 
I'aide  de  cette  nouvelle  concretion. 

Mais,  hors  ces  cas  extremes,  et  concretant  la  question  aux  construc- 
tions architectoniques  de  grande  elevation,  il  est  certain  que,  grace  au 
ciment  arme,  nous  pouvons  employer  une  grande  variete  de  formes  droites 
et  courbes  dans  les  ouvertures,  les  plafonds,  toitures,  etc.,  avec  tres  pen 
de  difference  quant  au  prix,  si  ce  n'est  pour  la  confection  des  monies. 
En  outre  les  formes  obtenues  par  ce  precede  sont  susceptibles  d'embellisse- 
ments  k  pen  de  frais,  ce  qui  plaide  en  faveur  de  I'economie  du  syst^me  : 
mais  c'est  justement  contre  ce  precede  que  nous  ferons  quelques  objec- 
tions. Peut-on  admettre  le  moulage  comme  principal  moyen  d'obtenir 
les  formes  decoratives  ?  Nous  nous  adressons  a  un  Congres  d' Architectes 
et  si  notre  humble  travail  meritait  les  honneurs  de  la  discussion  nous 
sommes  svlrs  que  toutes  les  opinions  seraient  unanimes  sur  ce  point.  II 
n'est  pas  possible  que  I'architecte  accepte  de  plein  gre  cette  ingerence 
trop  accentuee  du  moulage  sur  la  forme,  et  s'il  I'accepte  ce  ne  sera  que  par 
circonstance,  mais  jamais  comme  moyen  systematique.  Cest  pour 
cela  que  nous  n'admettons  point  au  nombre  des  avantages  du  ciment 
arme   la   faciUte   d'obtenir   les   formes   decoratives.     Cefies-ci   doivent 
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fi'^tendre  juBqu'&  appliquer  k  la  concretion  des  mat^riauz  d'on  autre 
caiactcre,  pierres  naturelles  ou  artificielles,  qui  laissent  k  rarchiteote  plus 
de  liberty  d'action  que  le  ciment  seul. 

En  architecture  la  couleur  est  inseparable  de  la  forme :  ce  sont  les 
deux  facteurs  constituants  de  la  beaute.  Si,  comme  nous  venons  de  le 
voir,  la  forme  s'adapte  docilement  k  la  volont6  de  I'architecte,  il  n'en 
est  pas  de  mSme  de  la  couleur.  Des  deux  616ments  constitutifs  de  la 
concretion  dont  nous  parlous  seul  le  ciment  est  apparent ;  le  m^tal 
reste  cacli6 :  et  la  couleur  des  ciments  n'est  certes  ni  assez  agr^able 
ni  assez  vari6e  pour  servir  de  base  k  une  decoration  monochrome  ou 
polychrome.  A  ce  point  de  vue  le  b6ton  est  en  inferiorit6  6vidente  sur 
les  autres  travaux  de  ma9onnerie.  Si  done  le  ciment  arm6  doit  entrer 
dans  la  categoric  des  constructions  architectoniques  il  est  de  toute  nices- 
site  que,  k  Tinstar  de  toutes  les  concretions  employes  dans  les  diverses 
p6riodes  de  notre  art,  il  soit  revStu  de  mat^riaux  dont  Paspect  et  la  richesse 
fassent  oublier  la  pauvrete  de  la  concretion.  Inutile  mdme  d'indiquer 
la  voie  k  suivre  pour  atteindre  ce  resultat,  oar  c'est  le  desir  de  tons  et 
nous  avons  Ak\k  de  tres  beaux  exemples  de  ce  principe  heureusement 
applique  par  d  eminents  architectes,  parmi  lesquels  M.  de  Baudot  occupe 
le  premier  rang. 

Resume. 

La  structure  en  ciment  arme  ne  resout  aucun  nouveau  probl^me 
d'art  ou  de  construction  ;  c'est  une  structure  mixte  composee  de  materiaux 
pierreux  et  metalliques,  au  moyen  de  laquelle,  mettant  k  profit  les  pro- 
prietes  des  deux  composants,  on  resout  plus  economi(][uement  les  difficultes 
qu'on  ne  pourrait  le  faire  avec  chacun  d'eux  en  particulier. 

L'economie  dans  le  ciment  arme  ne  depend  pas  du  bas  prix  de^ 
materiaux  ^ui  le  composent  et  qui  sont  relativement  chers,  mais  de  leur 
juste  combmaison  qui  permet  d'en  reduire  la  quantite.  L'economie  a 
par  consequent  une  limite  dans  le  coefficient  maximum  du  travail  du  fer 
et  du  beton. 

H  n'y  a  pas  de  raison  pour  que  ces  coefficients,  surtout  celui  du  beton, 
soient  plus  eieves  que  dans  les  constructions  homogenes,  car  il  y  a  une 
foule  de  circonstances,  toutes  difficiles  k  prevoir,  qui  peuvent  produire 
des  resistances  inferieures  k  celles  qui  ont  servi  de  base  dans  le  calcul : 
telles  sont :  la  qualite  du  ciment,  la  nature  et  la  grosseur  des  sables  et 
des  graviers,  la  manipulation  et  I'emploi  des  divers  materiaux. 

Cette  consideration  a  produit  divers  systemes  dans  lesquels  on  fait 
abstraction  presque  complete  du  travail  du  ciment,  ou  tout  au  moins  on  ne 
le  fait  pas  entrer  en  ligne  de  compte  dans  le  calcul :  il  est  d^s  lors  considere 
comme  une  simple  enveloppe  exterieure  destinee  k  prote^er  le  metal 
contre  les  agents  <^ui  tendraient  k  le  detruire,  comme  Toxidation  et  le  feu. 

La  securite  arrive  k  son  maximum  dans  ces  systemes,  mais  par  contre 
reconomie  diminue :  il  pent  se  faire  que  ces  ma9onneries  deviennent 
moins  economiques  que  d'autres  homogenes,  comme  par  exemple  la 
brique  posee  au  ciment. 

Dans  les  pays  oil  Ton  a  de  la  brique  excellente  que  I'on  emploie  par 
une  coutume  ak]k  ancienne,  en  epaisseurs  tres  reduites  soit  dans  les 
elements  servant  de  soutien  soit  dans  les  elements  soutenus  (voiites  et 
planchers  horizontaux),  on  pourrait  introduire  le  systeme  d'armer  ces 
constructions,  obtenant  ainsi  une  plus  grande  economic  que  dans  les 
ma^onneries  homogenes  et  celles  en  beton  arme. 

Dans  les  endroits  o^  la  construction  en  brique  ne  reunit  pas  les  con- 
ditions indiquees  I'emploi  du  ciment  arme  prepente  une  economic  reelle 
et  effective  sur  tons  les  autres  systemes  de  construction :  economic  qu'il 
ne  convient  pas  d'exagerer  en  admettant  des  coefficients  de  travail  tres 
superieurs  a  ceux  que  I'experience  a  reconnus  comme  etant  d'une  securite 
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absolue ;  on  peut  recommander  comme  tels  les  sjnstimes  dont  rarmature 
en  fer  est  calcul6e  pour  pouvoir  resister  a  tous  les  efforts  ezterieurs. 

Quant  au  point  de  vue  artisticjue  de  la  question,  le  ciment  arme  n'a 
pas  de  forme  exclusive  ;  au  contraire,  conime  toute  concretion  il  s'accom- 
mode  a  celle  ^ui  lui  est  imposde.  L'el6ment  soutenant,  couvrant  un  vide, 
peut  Itre  droit  (poutre)  ou  courbe  (arceau) ;  le  premier  a  dans  sa  longueur 
une  limite  relativement  restreinte ;  le  second  Fa  beaucoup  plus  6tendue, 
comme  cela  a  lieu  d'aiUeurs  dans  les  constructions  homog^nes. 

Dans  la  forme  droite  conmie  dans  la  courbe  la  limite  theorique  du 
ciment  arm6  ezige,  k  cause  du  poids  propre  du  b6ton,  I'emploi  dans  les 
armatures  d'lm  plus  grand  volume  de  fer  que  celui  qui  est  exige  dans  les 
constructions  m6talliques  homogenes.  La  relation  ou  le  rapport  entre 
les  xmit6s  de  resistance  et  de  poids  est  treize  f  ois  plus  grand  dans  le  ciment 
que  dans  le  fer.  II  s'ensuit  qu'&  mesure  qu'augmentent  les  dimensions 
absolues  des  travaux  en  ciment  arme  Timportance  du  fer  sur  le  ciment 
augmente  aussi  et  en  consequence  les  formes  sont  alors  les  caracteiistiques 
des  constructions  m^talliques,  conmie  on  peut  le  remarquer  dans  les 
grands  ponts. 

En  revanche,  dans  les  travaux  architectoniques  oii  Ton  ne  pretend 
presque  jamais  atteindre  le  maximum  des  dimensions  possibles,  le  carac- 
tere  artistique  doit  r6sulter  des  lignes,  des  saillies  et  de  la  coloration : 
dans  les  premiers  Tarchitecte  peut  choisir  Ubrement,  sans  restriction 
aucune  ;  les  seconds,  quels  qu'ils  soient,  moulures,  embellissements,  d'ome- 
mentation,  etc.,  peuvent  s'obtenir  aus&i  avec  facility  et  6conomie  relative, 
mais  avec  l*inconv6nient  de  devoir  pour  leur  execution  recourir  au  moulage, 
ce  qui  indique  une  limitation  de  I'eSet  artistique  ce  k  quoi  ne  peut  se 
r^soudre  Tart  architectonique.  Quant  h,  la  couleur  on  ne  peut  admettre 
comme  unique  celle  du  ciment,  mais  il  faut  au  contraire  traiter  cette  con- 
cretion moderne  comme  on  traitait  celles  de  I'antiquite,  c'est-^-dire  en 
les  revetant  en  tout  ou  en  partie  d'autres  matdriaux  dont  la  coloration 
vari6e  permette  d'obtenir  reffet  desire,  et  comme  le  pratiquent  deja 
certains  architectes  et  ingenieurs  qui  ont  reussi  k  employer  dans  leurs 
travaux  le  ciment  arme  avec  un  cachet  tout  k  fait  artistique. 


DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  III. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  one  of  life  interest.  It  was  one  which  appealed  to  them 
from  many  points  of  view — ^from  the  economic  view,  from  the  purely 
constructional  view,  and  from  the  view  of  the  appropriate  expression 
of  the  material  in  the  design.  He  was  sure  they  had  so  many  speakers 
who  would  be  able  to  treat  the  subject  from  the  various  points  of  view 
that  it  would  indeed  be  curious  if  they  did  not  carry  away  with  them  much 
light  upon  the  subject. 

The  following  discussion  ensued  upon  the  reading  of  Mr.  Goodrich's 
Paper  (p.  163),  which  was  one  of  the  firat  read  : — 

Mr.  E.  0.  Sachs  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  Mr. 
Goodrich's  very  valuable  Paper.  In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  thank 
the  author  for  coming  over  and  telling  them  about  one  of  the  biggest 
buildings  in  reinforced  concrete  erected  in  the  United  States  recently. 
In  the  course  of  the  Paper  the  word  "  cinder  "  had  been  used  constantly, 
and  he  would  like  to  know  the  definition  of  that  term  in  the  United  States. 
Did  it  come  within  the  term  "  coke-breeze  "  as  used  in  this  coimtry, 
or  was  it  more  used  in  the  definition  of  "  clinker  "  ? 

Mr.  Goodrich  replied  that  "  clinker  "  was  the  more  synonymous  word. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  reference  had  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  fire 
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insTiTance  coiapanies'  regulatioils  specified  the  aggregate  to  be  used. 
One  heard  constantly  of  rock  and  stone  aggregates,  but  experiments 
had  been  made  showmg  that  clinker  aggregates  and  slag  aggregates  had 
a  far  higher  fire  resistance  than  these  aggregates. 

Mr.  Goodrich  said  that  the  experiments  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
tiiis  country,  showed  that  clinker  and  coke-breeze  had  a  higher  resisting 
point,  but  the  insurance  companies  thought  the  rock  and  stone  aggregate 
was  equivalent. 

Mr.  Sachs  asked  where  the  aggregate  was  defined.  The  fire-ofl5ce 
regulations  in  this  country  required,  he  believed,  that  every  part  of  the 
aggregate  should  pass  a  1-inch  mesh.  That  was  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  they  found  in  tests  and  in  actual  cases  of  fire  that  aggregates  split  anSl 
the  larger  pieces  fell  ofi,  with  the  result  that  the  metal  became  red-hot 
and  the  beams  deflected. 

Mr.  Goodrich  said  the  rules  did  not  define  the  aggregate,  except  that 
it  should  be  able  to  pass  between  the  bars,  and  in  no  case  be  larger  than 
2\  inches. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  the  object  of  primary  importance  so  far  as  fire 
resistance  was  concerned  was  the  protection  of  all  metal- work.  The  metal- 
work  should  be  protected  by  a  certain  number  of  inches.  The  number  of 
inches  could  not  be  exactly  defined  by  the  present  state  of  science,  but 
it  would  certainly  be  2  inches  or  more.  He  would  say,  however,  that  it 
was  of  equal  importance  on  this  question  of  the  thickness  of  the  protecting 
covering  that  the  aggregate  should  be  defined.  Further,  as  safeguards 
for  the  actual  construction  and  the  additional  protection,  which  could 
be  obtained  at  practically  no  expense,  was  the  rounding-off  of  external 
angles.  He  offered  those  three  points  as  being  most  important  in  relation 
to  fire  protection  and  reinforced  concrete. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke  said  he  would  like  to  ask  the  reader  of  the  Paper 
what  was  the  definition  of  "clinker."  Mr.  Goodrich  had  told  them 
that  this  was  one  of  the  aggregates  which  applied,  and  that  cinder  was 
another,  but  he  wanted  to  get  a  hard-and-fast  definition  of  "  clinker."  He 
thought  the  material  to  form  the  aggregate  of  concrete  was  one  of  the 
subjects  which  were  goinj^  to  be  considered  by  the  Joint  CJommittee  on 
Remforced  Concrete,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that  very  serious  investiga- 
tion on  the  point  was  needed,  and  it  could  not  be  too  thorough,  as  it  was 
now  fairly  well  known,  from  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  British  Fire 
Prevention  Committee,  that  light  and  porous  materials  were  generally 
the  best  in  case  of  the  outbreak  of  fire,  but  not  the  most  satisfactory  for 
strenfi:th-giving  in  construction.  For  the  latter  purpose  most  people 
would  acunit  that  gravel  would  be  used  from  choice,  but  it  was  ttlm<»sfc 
the  worst  from  a  fire  point  of  view.  Whether  some  happy  combmatioii 
could  be  thought  of  remained  to  be  evolved  from  the  deliberations  of 
those  who  had  the  matter  in  hand,  and  he  would  ask  Mr.  Goodrich  whether 
such  combinations  had  been  worked  out  at  all  in  America.  The  Fire 
Offices  Committee  in  London  excepted  coke-breeze  from  their  list  of 
materials  for  the  aggregate  of  reinforced  concrete,  and  he  understood  the 
regulations  of  New  Yoii  were  on  the  same  lines.  It  was  not  used  as  one 
of  the  materials,  but  cinder  was.  He  would  like  Mr.  Goodrich  to  give  a 
hard-and-fast  definition  as  to  what  coke-breeze  was,  and  also  as  to  what 
cinder  was  contrasted  with  clinker.  With  regard  to  coke-breeze,  he 
knew  the  Fire  Offices  Committee  objected  to  it  on  account  of  its  having 
a  small  proportion  of  unbumed  coal  in  it ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  had 
discovered  from  experience  that  unbumed  coal  in  the  concrete,  subjected 
to  1,800  degrees  of  heat  for  three  hours,  came  out  just  as  it  was  put  in, 
and  anyone  present  wishing  to  see  the  specimens  was  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Goodrich  said  the  definitions  differed.  They  tried  to  exclude 
materials  which  were  poor.  Some  engineers  allowed  soft  bituminous 
coal  ash  or  clinker  to  be  used.     Others  required  the  use  only  of  anthracite 
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material.  His  personal  opinion  was  that  anthracite  only  should  be  used. 
In  some  cases  he  had  reqiured  screening  and  washing  of  materials,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  fine  material,  which  would  be  nothing  more  than  sand  of  poor 
quahty,  and  which  would  serve  to  bring  the  cement  into  a  hard  material 
which  would  take  the  place,  primarily,  of  gravel,  except  that  it  was  more 
porous.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  exclude  unbumed  coal,  and  in  some 
cases  where  tests  had  been  made  the  unbumed  coal  was  50  per  cent,  of 
the  clinker,  and  this  was  found  to  be  very  little  affected,  except  on  the 
surface  which  was  close  to  the  fire.  The  use  of  2  or  3  inches  of  cover- 
ing was  well  where  it  could  be  done,  but  it  seemed  unnecessair  in  many 
cases,  especially  with  small  material.  In  any  case  the  use  of  a  certain 
Amount  of  unbumed  coal  was  almost  necessary,  and,  in  all  probability, 
was  not  detrimental.  Whenever  the  unit  system  was  employed,  if  it  was 
thought  worth  while,  the  lower  portion  of  the  aggregate  could  be  made  of 
fireproof  material,  and  the  compression  part  on  uie  top  could  be  made  of 
rock  aggregate.  This  had  actually  been  used  in  some  cases,  and  he  himself 
had  made  such  a  beam  before  Captain  Sewell  brought  up  the  matter  in  a 
Pap&r  before  the  American  Society  of  Engineers. 

jf.  AuGCSTiN  Ret  (Architecte  de  la  fondation  Rothschild,  Paris)  : 
Messieurs^  nous  venons  d'entendre,  de  M.  E.  P.  Goodrich,  de  New- York,  la 
plus  iuteretssante  cooununication.  II  vient  de  nous  montrer  comment,  par 
la  Feileration  creee  entre  les  Compagnies  d'assurances  contre  I'incenaie, 
de$  m^thodes  umformes  de  construire  certains  616ments  ont  6t6  adoptees. 
Re$oudre  de  cette  maniere  si  ing^nieuse  Pabaissement  des  primes  est 
uue  des  solutions  les  plus  elegantes  qu'il  soit  possible  de  rever.  Amener 
a  un  haut  degre  de  perfection  la  construction  des  murs,  des  planchers, 
des  escalierSv  des  cages  d'ascenseurs,  multiplier  les  portes  automatiques 
isolant  les  iiiSerents  blocs  de  I'edifice,  de  maniere  a  circonscrire  des  le 
debut  UQ  foyer  d*iucendie«  sont  des  r6sultats  remar€^uables  et  dont  nous 
remercious  hautemeut  le  Rapporteur  de  nous  avoir  fait  connaitre  le  detail. 
Aussi  non  seulemeut  la  prime  du  batiment  lui-m§me  baisse  k  un  niveau 
inconnu  jusqu*ici.  mais  tout  ce  que  contient  ce  batiment  est  assure  a  des 
primes  notablement  inferieures  k  celles  appliqu^es  aux  batiments  con- 
struits  avec  les  vieilles  methodes.  Si,  en  Europe,  nos  Compagnies 
d'assurances  sur  Tincendie,  venaient  k  dresser  le  chapitre  des  modi- 
fications k  faire  subir  k  certains  points  de  nos  constructions  dans  le 
but  d'abaisser  les  primes,  ce  serait  une  voie  nouvelle,  plus  rationnelle, 
a  la  quelle  seraient  convies  tons  les  constructeurs  et  qui  permettrait 
de  developper  d'une  maniere  vraiment  rationnelle  la  construction  de  nos 
grandes  cites.  II  y  a  14  une  conception  du  role  de  nos  Compagnies  d'assu- 
rances qui  merite  une  attention  toute  speciale  de  leurs  Conseils  d' Ad- 
ministration. Nous  demanderons  k  M.  Goodrich,  qui  vient  de  nous  ouvrir 
par  ses  declarations  des  aper^us  tout  nouveaux  comme  renseignement 
technique,  de  nous  indiquer  a  quelle  temperature  sont  faits  aux  Mtats- 
Unis  les  essais  de  resistance  au  feu. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Post  said  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  gentlemen  present  to 
know  that  those  in  large  practice  as  architects  in  the  United  States  used 
ferro-concrete  with  considerable  trepidation,  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  established  constants  which  could  be  employed  in  computing  the 
strains.  They  did  not  know,  under  different  conditions,  even,  what  the 
position  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  beams  should  be  under  different  loadings. 
The  material  itself  must  be  most  carefully  mixed,  and  all  the  ingredients 
must  be  perfect,  as  it  was  subject  to  failure.  In  fact,  their  opinion  of  the 
material  was  very  much  like  that  of  the  distinguished  Mr.  Weller  with 
regard  to  veal  pies — they  were  "  werry  good  tnings  when  you  knowM 
the  lady  as  made  them."  They  all  looked  to  the  time  when  they  would 
know  more  with  regard  to  the  subject.  Those  who  were  putting  up  work 
with  enormous  rapidity,  and  who  were  required  constantly  to  build  eight, 
ten,  twelve,  or  twenty  story  buildings  in  eleven  months,  were  looung 
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forward  to  tiie  time  when  they  would  have  more  scientific  data  which 
would  enable  them  to  use  the  material  in  a  more  scientific  and  less 
amateurish  way.  His  object  in  speaking  was  to  say  that  he  had  had  the 
honour  to  be  appointed,  with  Mr.  Eames,  by  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States  a  member  of  an  Advisory  Board  which  had  been  instructed  to 
make  extensive  tests  of  all  building  materials,  as  well  as  coal  and  fuel  and 
various  things  of  that  kind.  He  had  urged  the  Commission  that  very 
careful  experiments  should  be  made  with  regard  to  reinforced  concrete, 
80  that  the  same  error  would  not  be  found  in  the  calculations  with  regard 
to  reinforced  concrete  which  was  found  in  the  constants  for  wood  which 
were  determined  from  experiments  and  tests  carried  out  on  small  sections. 
Fortunately  for  their  country  the  errors  in  the  loads  required  by  the 
building  laws  almost  exactly  compensated  for  the  deficiency  in  the  con- 
stants m  the  building  materials.  He  did  not  know  whether  Cbngress 
had  made  the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  continuance  of  those  experi- 
ments in  the  last  session  or  not,  but  if  the  appropriation  had  been  made  he 
believed  that  before  the  next  Congress  assembled  America  would  be  able 
to  furnish  them  with  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  whole 
subject.  There  was  one  other  poiQt  which  was  to  have  most  careful  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  that  was  the  question  as  to  whether  cement 
was  or  was  not  an  efficient  protection  of  steel  from  corrosion.  He  had  seen 
steel  in  small  sections  in  the  form  of  expanded  metal  used  in  tabular 
floor  construction  which  was  exposed  twelve  months  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  was  absolutely  destroyed  by  corrosion.  This,  of  course,  might 
have  been  an  exceptional  defect  due  to  some  curious  ignates  which  could 
not  be  determined  either  by  physical  or  chemical  tests ;  but  it  was  necessary 
for  the  safe  use  of  the  material  that  they  should  know  how  to  protect 
steel.  Another  matter  not  mentioned  in  the  regulations  of  the  Committee 
which  had  been  brought  before  them  that  morning,  and  which  he  thought 
should  receive  attention,  was  the  danger  of  electrolysis  from  the  huge 
free  current  of  electricity  in  all  their  great  cities. 

Mr.  Goodrich,  replying  to  the  question  asked  by  M.  Rey,  viz.  "  To 
what  temperature  have  the  experiments  as  to  the  fireproof  qualities  been 
pursued  ?  "  said  that  the  actual  temperatures  found  by  the  use  of  the 
melting-point  of  building  materials  varied  from  1,400  deg.  to  2,000  deg. 
In  the  Baltimore  fire  the  temperature  varied  from  1,400  deg.  to  slightly 
over  2,000  de^.  It  was  between  these  limits  that  the  tests  had  been 
made.  He  believed  that  the  United  States  Building  Department  required 
that  a  temperature  of  1,800  deg.  should  be  mainteined  for  eight  hours. 
In  some  cases  the  temperature  was  raised  and  had  been  maintained  at  over 
2,000  deg.,  but  the  usual  temperature  was  from  1,700  deg.  to  1,800  deg. 
Fahr.  for  several  hours.  Then  the  question  was  asked  whether  the 
methods  of  construction  referred  to  were  applied  to  buildings  several 
stories  high,  such  as  working-class  dwellings,  and  so  on,  and  he  mi^ht 
say  that  he  had  at  the  present  time  an  office  building  of  eleven  stories 
high,  and  also  several  dwellings  from  three  to  six  stories  high,  and  in 
San  Francisco  nearly  ;J1,000,0(X)  worth  of  work  of  buildings  from  one  to 
six  stories  h^h. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Ruddle  (Peterborough)  said  he  had  been  rather  troubled 
by  the  statements  of  the  speakers  from  America.  He  did  not  know 
whether  he  had  made  a  mistake,  but  he  imderstood  Mr.  Goodrich  to  say 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  use  two  rods  in  the  reinforcing  of  steel  work. 

Mr.  Goodrich  :  Under  certain  conditions. 

Mr.  Ruddle  said  he  took  it  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  obtain  any 
greater  external  area  of  the  steel,  because  he  imderstood  that  the  concrete 
adhered  to  the  steel  work,  and  that  the  reinforcing  in  the  members  which 
were  to  give  additional  strength  against  tensile  strains  was  given  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  steel.  However,  another  speaker  had 
raised  a  point  as  to  whether  cement  was  an  adequate  protection  of  steel. 
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and  if  they  coated  their  steel  with  any  paint  they  lost  at  once  the  adhesion 
of  the  concrete  to  the  steel  which  was  to  be  of  so  much  assistance. 

The  following  discussion  took  place  after  the  reading  of  the  other 
Papers  brought  before  the  Meeting  : — 

Mr.  Sachs  thanked  the  readers  of  the  Papers,  and  said  they  had  each 
brought  out  points  which  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them  as 
architects  if  they  were  going  to  keep  the  building  of  reinforced  concrete 
structures  in  their  own  hands.  He  meant  chiefly  the  effect  of  these 
buildings  upon  the  public.  Reinforced  concrete  buildings  at  the  present 
moment  were  being  utilised,  many  for  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  factory 
and  warehouse  class,  and  if  the  material  was  to  come  forward  it  was 
necessary  for  the  architect  to  settle  down  and  think  how  reinforced  con- 
crete buildings  put  up  in  cities  were  going  to  be  dealt  with  from  the  archi- 
tectural point  of  view — ^that  is  to  say,  how  it  should  be  clothed.  It  was 
surely  one  of  those  things  which  should  come  before  their  architectural 
societies  and  before  the  students  of  those  societies.  The  problem  was 
how  to  deal  with  these  large  flat  surfaces,  which  must  necessarily  form 
a  reinforced  concrete  building,  and  anything  which  could  be  done  to  bring 
that  before  architects  in  the  future  would  be  most  valuable  to  the  pro- 
fession, because  it  would  mean  that  architects  would  be  able  to  retain 
buildings  of  that  material  in  their  own  hands,  instead  of  such  buildings 
being  erected  by  the  engineer. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Habris  (Manchester)  said  that,  having  been  instrumental  in 
putting  up  a  few  reinforced-concrete  buildings  in  this  country,  it  had  been 
frequently  asked  him  what  were  the  quaUties  of  the  external  walls  in  relation 
to  non-conductibility.  This  was,  of  course,  a  matter  which  did  not  largely 
apply  in  connection  with  manufacturing  premises,  and  up  to  the  present 
reinforced  concrete  had  been  mainly  us«i  for  such  buildings  only.  If  they 
were  to  use  reinforced  concrete  for  any  purpose  other  than  manufacturing 
buildings  they  would  want  to  know  among  other  things  whether  the  walls 
were  good  non-conductors.  Their  colleagues  from  America  and  from  the 
Continent  would  probably  have  used  armoured  concrete  for  domestic 
buildings,  and  would  perhaps  be  able  to  tell  them  what  the  qualities  of  the 
walls  were  in  this  connection.  One  other  point  struck  him.  The  walls 
were  all  right,  and  the  effect  was  all  right  for  manufacturing  premises. 
They  could  ^et  sufficient  effect  from  using  armoured  concrete  purely  and 
simply,  but  if  any  real  architectural  effect  was  desired  they  wanted  some- 
thing more  than  they  cot  in  manufacturing  premises.  The  only  way 
in  which  they  could  get  that,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  weigh  the  matter 
up  at  present,  was  by  the  wasteful  use  of  the  material  they  had,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  to  simply  use  the  armoured  concrete  for  the  columns  and  floors. 
His  view  at  present  was  that  they  must  simply  use  armoured  concrete 
for  walls  and  floors,  for  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  get  any  architectural 
effect  such  as  would  be  agreeable  to  clients  unless  they  limited  their  use 
of  the  materials  for  the  purposes  he  had  mentioned.  There  was  a  flatness 
about  armoured  concrete  which  would  be  objectionable  unless  they  used 
an  excessive  amount  of  material,  and  that,  of  course,  would  not  be  an 
economical  thing  to  do.  He  would  personally  like  to  have  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  their  Continental  visitors  on  two  points :  (1)  As  to  the 
quahties  of  reinforced  concret-e  walls  for  resisting  heat  and  cold,  and 
(2)  whether  they  found  they  got  a  good  architectural  effect  not  merely 
by  decorating  the  outside  of  the  surface ;  and  if  so,  could  they  get  it 
economically  ? 

Mr.  E.  Warren  said  he  would  like  to  introduce  a  second  question  with 
regard  to  the  possibilities  of  architectural  effect,  for  he  was  much  struck 
by  Professor  Cloquet's  conclusion  dealing  with  the  aesthetic  side  of  the 
subject.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  they  were  to  deal  with  plain  surfaces 
in  which  construction  in  the  architectural  sense  was  absent,  they  must 
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resort  to  some  merely  plastic  form  of  decoration  or  applied  decoration. 
To  be  honest,  in  dealing  with  this  form  of  construction,  he  would  like  to 
ask  those  who  had  considered  the  use  of  the  material  whether  any  serious 
attempt  had  been  made  to  give  it  a  real  constructive  or  architectural 
expression,  because  if  there  was  no  constructive  or  architectural  expres- 
sion in  the  building,  it  was  not  architecture  at  all.  There  could  be  no 
architectural  inspiration,  and  no  architectural  enthusiasm  could  be  aroused 
by  dealing  with  a  structure  in  which  they  could  not  give  any  external 
expression  whatever,  and  in  which  no  constructive  problem  arose.  If 
any  of  the  distinguished  architects  from  the  Continent  would  inform  them 
as  to  what  expermients  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  real  archi- 
tectural use  of  tiiis  material,  they  would  all  be  very  much  the  gainers. 

M.  Louis  Cloquet  (Belgium) :  Je  crains  de  ne  pas  avoir  bien  compris 
ce  qui  a  6t^  dit,  car  j 'ignore,  j'en  suis  honteux,  la  beUe  langue  anglaise ; 
mais  un  confrere  a  bien  voulu  me  dire  en  deux  mots  I'objet  de  la  discus- 
sion. D'abord,  on  a  demande  si  on  pent  s'opposer  k  la  transmission  de  la 
chaleur  a  travers  les  parois,  et  si  on  pent  revetir  d'un  relief  les  Edifices 
en  ciment  arme.  J'ai  indique  tout  a  I'heure,  pr6cisement  comme  une  chose 
inevitable,  que  les  edifices  en  ciment  arm6  seront  construits  k  doubles 
parois.  La  membrure  de  ces  surfaces,  quoique  de  meme  largeur,  est  assez 
developpee,  et  comme  elle  n'est  pas  <lecorative,  on  aura  souvent  int^ret 
a  les  cacher  dans  les  interstices  dont  j'ai  parle.  Cela  est  d'ailleurs  int6res- 
sant  an  point  de  vue  de  la  resistance.  En  effet,  k  I'aide  de  ces  interstices, 
on  a  realise  ime  merveille  architecturale  qui  a  vraiment  etonne  le  monde. 
Je  crois  que  ce  meme  procede  nous  donnera  k  la  fois  la  solidity  et  Tetan- 
cheite,  car  entre  les  deux  parois  il  restera  im  air  confine  refractaire  a  la 
chaleur.  En  ce  qui  concerne  la  decoration,  il  est  entendu,  me  semble-t-il, 
que  le  decor  architectonique  auquel  nous  sommes  familiers  est  un  decor 
ayant  un  caractcre  intellectuel ;  mais  il  n'est  pas  permis  de  dire  que  nous 
sommes  en  presence  de  la  faillite  de  la  plastique.  Quant  a  moi,  j 'attends 
la  solution  du  probleme,  et  dans  les  constructions  en  b6ton  arme  je  suis 
persuade  que  nous  allons  voir  resplendir  k  nouveau  la  peinture  et  les  arts 
plastiques,  qui  s'accommoderont  tres  facilement  k  un  nouveau  systeme. 
La  Question  est  posee  et  il  faut  bien  qu'eUe  soit  resolue.  Vous  ne  m'en 
vondrez  pas,  k  cet  egard,  si  je  triche  un  pen  pour  le  temps  accord^  aux 
orateurs  en  vous  lisant  la  fin  de  mon  rapport  qui  pr6cisement  traite  cette 
partie  de  la  discussion.     [M,  Cloquet  read  part  of  his  Paper  printed  o^  p.  1 70.  ] 

Replying  to  Mr.  E.  O.  Sachs,  the  Chairman  said  he  would  be  prepared 
to  entertain  any  resolutions  which  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Max  Clabke  said  that  in  the  Papers  which  had  been  read  before 
the  Congress  and  elsewhere  it  seemed  to  have  been  accepted  that  the 
material,  or  combination  of  materials,  now  known  as  reinforced  concrete 
was  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  the  only  remark  he  saw  bearing 
on  this  particular  point  was  that  by  Mr.  Henry  Adams  where  he  spoke 
of  failures.  No  doubt  they  would  all  like  to  learn  something  by  failures, 
but  they  were  naturally  anxious  that  such  failures  should  occur,  if  at  all, 
in  other  people's  buildings,  and  not  in  their  own.  Where  they  did  take 
place  they  were  not  made  as  public  as  they  ought  to  be.  Of  course 
it  was  quite  natural  for  a  man  not  to  let  his  failures  be  more  widely  known 
than  he  could  help ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Adams  observed,  it  was 
only  by  such  failures  that  they  learned  something  about  a  full-sized 
experiment.  They  had  a  very  large  number  of  minor  experiments,  but 
not  of  the  failures  in  a  full-sized  experiment,  and  that  was  exactly  what 
they  wanted.  Li  Switzerland  last  month  he  heard  a  great  deal  of  con- 
versation with  regard  to  the  failure  of  a  building  at  Basle,  but  he  could 
not  learn  from  anybody  what  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  were,  and  he 
did  not  suppose  that  if  he  went  there  now  he  would  be  able  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  this  particular  upset.  Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  an  inquiry  in  the  direction  of  what  failures  had  taken  place  and 
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their  causes  would  be  desirable.  Another  matter  to  which  he  thought 
the  attenticHi  of  members  comiected  with  this  class  of  construction  should 
be  called  was  whether  any  data  existed  as  to  the  life  of  the  steelwork  in 
combination  with  concrete.  Most  people  knew  that  it  was  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  make  concrete  sufficiently  close  or  homogeneous,  so  that  it  would 
not  allow  the  passage  of  air  or  moisture.  If  not  consolidated  enough  to 
make  it  imperyioos  to  these  two  agents,  deterioration  might  take  place 
in  the  reinforcing  bars,  and  the  structure  would  lose  all  the  qualities  on 
which  its  stabilitT  depended,  and  on  which  the  calculations  had  been 
based.  He  took  it  that  this  deterioration  might  also  damage  the  concrete 
itself,  not  only  the  steel  rods,  for  once  the  steel  rods  be^n  to  rust  the  rust 
on  them  would  damage  the  concrete  by  expansion,  and  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  enect  of  the  damage  (assuming 
his  premisses  were  correct)  before  the  building  was  so  seriously  damaged 
as  to  coUapse.  People  talked  in  a  light  and  airy  manner  about  adhesion, 
Portland  cement,  concrete,  and  steelwork.  They  also  said  that  they  had 
seen  pieces  of  hoop-iron  and  other  sorts  of  iron  and  steel  taken  out  of  buildings 
where  they  had  been  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  that  they  could  see  the 
original  blue  on  them.  That  he  had  done  himself ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  nad  seen  a  considerable  amount  of  experimental  reinforced  concrete, 
and  he  had  observed  that  this  concrete  did  not  close  itself  up  to  the  metal 
and  that  there  were  a  number  of  interstices  which  had  never  been  filled. 
They  must  presume  that  they  were  filled  with  something,  and,  if  it  was  not 
with  Hquid,  it  was  with  some  vapour,  and  this  vapour,  he  took  it,  would 
be  either  damp  or  dry,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  This 
particular  phase  of  this  particular  type  of  construction  seemed  to  be  the 
one  which  should  be  thoroughly  gone  into.  If  they  erected  a  building 
two  stories  high,  suitable  for  an  agricultural  labourer's  dwelling,  it  did  not 
make  much  aifference  whether  it  lasted  fifty  years  or  not ;  but  if  they 
erected  a  building  of  the  monumental  type  which  was  supposed  to  represent 
a  very  considerable  sum  of  money,  he  took  it  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  designed  the  building,  or,  at  any  rate,  who  advocated  the  use  of 
this  material,  to  be  prepared  to  show  what  its  life  would  be.  So  far  as 
he  had  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  sufficient  inquiry  had  been  devoted  to 
this  particular  point.  They  were  talking  about  reinforced  concrete  because 
a  certain  number  of  gentlemen,  whom  he  called  "  patentees,"  and  other 
people  called  experts,  had  put  the  thing  on  the  market.  He  thought,  as 
architects,  they  should  not  be  carried  away  too  rapidly.  With  regard  to 
the  architectural  treatment  of  the  material  under  discussion,  he  would  like 
to  add  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  apply  decorative  details  to  concrete, 
and  he  had  seen  it  done  abroad.  They  could  cast  ornaments  and  place 
them  on  buildings,  but  it  was  not  architecture.  It  was  merely  stickmg  a 
lot  of  stufE  on  to  a  concrete  wall.  If  they  were  going  to  descend  to  that 
sort  of  thing  in  their  architecture  it  would  be  very  much  better  if  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  reinforced  concrete  at  aU,  for  they  were  going  to  lose 
something.  One  other  question  he  would  like  to  ask,  and  that  was  on 
the  subject  of  cost.  No  one  was  able  to  tell  him  what  the  cost  of  a  rein- 
forced-concrete  building  was.  If  Mr.  Goodrich  would  append  to  his  Paper 
the  cost  of  the  building  he  had  described  they  would  have  an  idea  as  to 
whether  it  was  worth  their  while  to  depart  from  their  present  methods. 
He  moved  :  "  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Meeting  that  an  inquiry  into 
the  cases  of  failure  in  reinforced  concrete  and  their  causes  would  be  most 
desirable." 

The  Chairman  formally  seconded  the  resolution. 

Mr.  E.  0.  Sachs,  in  supporting  the  resolution,  said  it  was  really  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  they  should  know  what  the  failures  were.  He 
was  with  the  mover  of  the  resolution  in  Switzerland  a  few  weeks  ago  when 
the  accident  at  Basle  formed  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and  he  made 
what  effort  he  could  to  get  hold  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case.     The  facts 
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of  that  case  were  available  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  three  borough 
surveyors  of  three  of  the  principal  Swiss  cities.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  confidential  report  to  the  Basle  authorities ;  but,  although  confidential 
at  the  time  (for  the  accident  occurred  in  1901),  the  authorities  were  good 
enough  to  say  that  for  the  object  of  scientific  research  the  report  could  be 
seen.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  report,  and  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  copies 
of  all  such  reports  would  be  at  the  service  of  a  committee  dealing  with 
the  subject.  There  was  a  similar  case  in  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  two 
or  three  cases  in  the  United  States,  and  if  real  independent  reports,  and 
not  ex  parte  reports,  could  be  put  before  an  independent  committee,  such 
as  the  Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or  any  similar  body,  and  the  causes 
of  failure  arrived  at  and  the  results  summarised,  they  would  be  the  most 
valuable  lessons  they  could  learn  from. 

Mr.  Henry  Adams  said  that,  as  one  who  had  suggested  a  new  reading 
of  an  old  proverb,  he  would  like  to  support  the  resolution.  They  were  aU 
agreed  that  ferro-concrete  to  be  satisfactory  should  be  solid,  but  they  had 
been  told,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  American  practice  allowed  2i  inches 
for  the  aggregate,  while  the  English  practice  wisely  brought  them  down  to 
1  inch.  But  neither  of  these  took  account  of  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
the  most  important  matter  of  all — ^viz.  the  grading  of  the  material  to 
various  sizes.  This  was  brought  home  to  him  very  closelj?-  a  short  time 
ago,  when,  after  the  Fire-prevention  Committee  had  discovered  that 
broken  brick  was  one  of  the  best  materials  if  not  the  best  which  could  be 
adapted,  a  firm  in  London  commenced  to  manufacture  broken  brick  and 
screened  it  to  pass  a  1-inch  mesh.  All  the  smaller  material  was  done  away 
with.  They  liius  threw  away  what  was  the  most  valuable  part.  If  they 
had  simply  removed  the  dust  and  retained  the  particles,  from  +  inch  to 
1  inch,  he  believed  they  would  have  obtained  a  sounder  material.  When 
there  were  alterations  and  pulling  down  of  buildings  and  ferro-concrete 
was  exposed,  they  all  knew  that  spaces  did  show  in  the  material,  and  they 
should  not  show.  If  they  wanted  proper  adhesion  to  the  steel  they  had 
the  concrete  solid.  He  beheved  that  more  than  one  of  the  failures  would 
be  found  to  arise  from  the  improper  mixing  of  the  aggregate,  and  he  looked 
upon  the  grading  of  the  material  as  one  of  the  most  important  points  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Horatio  K.  Bromhead  (Glasgow)  asked  whether  it  was  possible 
to  really  know  the  actual  material  under  discussion.  Steel  was  well 
known  from  tests.  Cement  was  partially  known  from  tests.  But  when 
reinforced  concrete  was  named,  there  was  no  knowing  exactly  what 
was  referred  to.  Concrete  was  made  by  many  different  dilutions  or 
adulterations,  not  one  of  which  was  by  a  standard  or  even  generally 
recognised  formula.  All  that  can  be  said  of  concrete  is  that  its  strength 
is  generally  more  than  one-tenth  of  its  bulk  of  Portland  cement,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more ;  with  its  adulteration  composed  according 
to  fancy.  Before  a  scientific  discussion  of  reinforced  concrete  could  be 
valuable  there  must  be  at  least  one  (or  more)  definite  formula  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  concrete,  with  some  tests  of  its  strength  in  the  pro- 
posed forms  of  its  use,  and  further  tests  showing  its  increase  of  strength 
when  certain  known  and  indicated  reinforcers  are  added  in  the  same 
forms  of  concrete  and  conditions. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  from  something  which  had  been  said  it 
might  be  in  the  minds  of  those  present  that  good  practice  in  America 
justified  the  use  of  2^  inch  stone  in  armoured  concrete.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  certain  building  laws  and  certain  underwriters'  rules  might 
permit  of  such  construction,  but  it  was  very  far  from  proof  that  the  best 
architects  in  America  permitted  any  such  construction.  The  building 
laws  in  many  States  and  cities  were  diverse,  but  in  the  principal  cities 
the  building  laws  were  coming  rapidly  to  a  form  in  which  they  prescribed 
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1  inch  or  smaller  and  |  inch  and  smaller  of  those  portions  of  the  concrete 
which  were  reinforced  with  iron.  Naturally,  in  massive  concrete,  larser 
stones  were  permitted.  In  his  own  practice,  and  he  thought  in  that  of  3ie 
majority  of  architects  in  America  who  used  armoured  concrete,  it  was  ^e 
absolute  rule  that  in  the  portions  that  were  reinforced  in  the  girders 
especially  the  size  of  the  concrete  should  be  1  inch  or  less  and  preferably 
^  mch  and  less.  It  was  not  at  all  to  be  assumed  that  because  certain 
building  laws  permitted  the  use  of  other  materials  they  were  generally 
employed.  It  always  seemed  to  him  that  there  were  so  many  sources  of 
possible  failure  in  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  that  it  ought  only  to  be 
employed  under  the  most  favourable  conditions — ^that  is  to  say,  it  must 
be  designed  by  an  expert  very  capable  of  calculating  the  strains,  and 
knowing  as  much  about  these  strains  and  the  way  of  meeting  them  as  it 
was  possible  to  know  in  the  present  state  of  the  art.  In  the  second  place, 
the  drawings  and  specifications  must  be  of  the  most  rigorous  character, 
and  designed  in  as  great  detail  as  was  possible  before  actual  construction. 
In  the  tUrd  place,  the  materials  must  not  only  be  wisely  chosen,  but  they 
must  be  submitted  to  rigorous  tests ;  and,  in  the  last  place,  the  depositing 
of  these  materials  must  be  done  by  persons  under  the  most  skilful  direction 
and  careful  supervision.  Only  under  such  conditions  could  they  hope 
to  secure  a  structure  in  which  they  could  have  faith,  and  with  regard  to 
which  they  could  rest  with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  what  they  hoped 
it  would. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  from  the  Chair  and  carried. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that,  as  the  subject  of  fire-protection  and  reinforced 
concrete  had  been  so  frequently  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  the  previous 
discussion,  he  would  propose  a  resolution  which  mi^ht  perhaps  seem 
a  little  out  of  place  to  those  who  were  conversant  with  tibe  failures  of 
reinforced  concrete  in  fire,  but  which  he  thought  might  serve  as  a  safe- 
guard to  many  architects  in  practice.  It  was  :  "  That  where  reinforced 
concrete  is  intended  to  be  fire-resisting  the  greatest  possible  care  must  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  the  aggregate,  its  size,  and  in  the  protection  of  the 
steel ;  further,  that  the  aggregate  does  not  exceed  what  will  pass  through 
a  1-inch  mesh,  and  that  the  tnickness  of  the  protection  should  never  oe 
less  than  2  inches."  The  size  of  the  aggregate  was  of  importance — ^more 
important  to  his  mind  sometimes  than  the  actual  mixture  of  the  aggregate. 
The  protection  also  was  of  importance,  and  the  reason  why  he  suggested  that 

2  inches  should  be  put  in  the  resolution  was  because  so  many  tried  to  scamp 
that  protection,  and  they  came  across  reinforced  concrete  buildings  in 
which  the  protection  to  the  steelwork  was  supposed  to  be  ^  inch,  but  where 
they  could  scrape  it  ofi  and  find  that  there  was  not  i  inch  covering. 
He  would  like  to  add  one  word  as  to  fire  tests.  It  had  been  mentioned 
that  1,400  to  over  2,000  degrees  were  the  conflagration  temperatures. 
That  was  right  in  America  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  further  stated 
that  in  the  New  York  rules  the  test  required  was  1,700  degrees.  People 
had  asked  why  it  should  be  1,700  degrees.  The  standard  arrived  at  in 
this  country  at  the  Congress  held  about  three  years  ago  was  1,800  de^es, 
and  in  arriving  at  this  figure  the  point  brought  out  was  this — that  m  all 
test-pieces  great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  test-piece  an  excellent  piece ; 
but  in  ordinary  practice  the  work  could  not  be  of  the  same  quaUty  as  the 
work  carried  out  for  a  distinct  purpose,  so  both  in  temperature  and  time 
there  must  be  a  margin  for  bad  work.  There  was  a  consultation  between 
London  and  New  York  on  the  subject,  and  that  was  why  the  high  tem- 
peratures and  long  hours  were  hit  upon. 

Mr.  Edwin  Sewabd  (Cardiff),  seconding  the  resolution,  said  his  more 
particular  object  in  rising  was  to  speak  to  a  portion  of  the  subject  which 
did  not  seem  to  have  been  touched  upon.  While  a  good  deal  of  reference 
had  been  made  to  the  failure  of  reinforced  concrete,  he  did  not  know  whether 
any  real  experience  of  such  failures  had  been  given.    If  not,  he  would  like 
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to  give  an  experience  of  his  own  of  failure  in  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete. 
He  might  preface  his  reference  by  the  statement  that  it  was  a  very 
happy  failure  and  did  nobody  any  harm.  In  that  sense  it  might  tend  to 
illustotte  what  seemed  to  him  very  important  possibilities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete  bjr  the  architect.  But  first 
he  might  say  he  recognised  that  a  very  miportant  disadvantage  in 
using  it  was,  that  most  methods  of  reinforced  concrete  seemed  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  difficulties  of  royalties  and  patents.  No  doubt  these  were 
very  excellent  rewards  to  those  whose  ingenuity  had  devised  the  methods, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that  in  practice  they 
were  restrictions  upon  the  free,  extensive,  and  applicable  use  which  any 
building  material  should  have  in  the  architect's  mind  and  on  his  drawings. 
To  refer  more  particidarly  to  this  question  of  failure,  he  might  say  he 
had  to  deal  wim  a  building  where  there  was  an  ordinary  street  frontaee. 
He  decided  to  use  reinforced  concrete  for  the  main  construction  S)r 
one  reason,  which  was  that  the  party- walls  belonged  on  each  hand  to  the 
aeifi;hbours,  and,  owing  to  active  business  uses,  it  was  impossible  to  interfere 
with  them.  He  found  the  convenience  very  great  of  being  able  to  construct 
the  girders  within  his  own  building  instead  of  having  to  swing  long  steel 
girders  and  cut  into  the  party- walls.  This  was  his  first  experience  of  rein- 
torced  concrete,  and  he  aid  not  think  it  would  be  a  proper  thing  to  put 
the  front  on  to  a  main  street  of  this  material.  There  were  chances,  archi- 
tecturally speaking,  in  the  immense  advantage  they  got  from  the  great 
cantilever  methods,  and  the  reinforced  concrete  cantilever  and  its  treat- 
ment might  possibly  in  the  future  become  a  feature  for  architects  to  give 
their  serious  attention  to,  but  in  this  case  he  had  nothing  of  that  chance  ; 
and  simply  dealing  with  a  flat  frontage  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
frontage  of  the  bmlding  must  be  of  hard  stone.  Then  came  the  question 
of  how  the  whole  of  the  floors  and  a  great  deal  of  the  side  walls  and  the 
girder  construction  should  be  legitimately  united  to  the  front  portion 
of  the  building,  and  he  decided  to  have  some  steel  anchors  and  anchor 
the  frontage  of  hard  stonework  into  the  reinforced  concrete.  They  found 
one  morning  that  the  reinforced  concrete  had  taken  care  of  itself.  They 
had  finished  their  reinforced  concrete  8  inches  Tor  10  inches  from  the  front 
itself,  and  the  anchor  was  to  unite  it.  But  on  this  particular  morning  the 
new  concrete  floors  got  heavily  loaded.  A  very  zealous  foreman  had 
removed  a  certain  number  of  struts  in  the  front,  and  the  whole  mass  was 
in  just  that  state  that  it  exerted  a  pressure  towards  the  front.  On  ex- 
amination he  found  it  something  like  8  inches  or  9  inches  out  of  its  true 
plane.  The  whole  of  the  girders  and  concrete  floor  had  swelled  forward  into 
the  cavities  ready  prepared  in  the  backing  of  the  hard  stone  front  of  the 
building.  This  happy  accident  had  the  eflect  of  throwing  the  end  sections 
of  the  floor  right  into  the  cavities,  and  so  quite  accidentally  they  got  a 
united  building.  It  suggested  to  him  that  there  might  be  great  possibility 
in  the  architectural  adaptation  of  the  material.  It  was  in  that  sense  waxy ; 
they  could  alter  its  contours ;  and  he  thought  by  the  use  of  vertically  curved 
surfaces  there  were  architectural  chances.  He  did  not  think  that  at  this 
stage  of  its  development  reinforced  concrete  was  sufficiently  mobile  for  their 
requirements,  but  it  was  a  great  field  for  architectural  study.  The  appli- 
cation of  surface  decoration  was,  of  course,  quite  easily  done,  and  the  fact 
that  reinforced  concrete  was  made  in  wooden  sheeting  might  lead  to  the 
sheeting  containing  incised  designs  or  some  relief  which  might  become 
decorative. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Fbitchley  (Bombay)  said  that  in  India  he  had  used  armoured 
concrete  and  crushed-stone  concrete  for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  They 
sieved  their  stone.  It  was  crushed  basalt,  and  when  powdered  was  as 
good  as  sand.  They  had  three  or  four  grades — one  between  1  inch  and 
1^  inch,  another  between  i  inch  and  |  inch,  and  a  third  was  almost  a 
powder ;   and  in  no  case  had  he  had  a  failure.     They  had  used  it  in 
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reinforcing  girders,  and  for  three  years  had  used  nothing  else  for  floors, 
because  the  rat  had  to  be  considered,  and  they  found  that  rats'  teeth 
would  not  go  through  armoured  concrete. 

A  delegate  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  if  the  resolution  was  taken 
under  two  heads. 

The  Chairman  said  he  would  accept  the  suggestion  and  divide  the 
resolution. 

Another  delegate  expressed  the  opinion  that,  as  there  was  a  Committee 
sitting  dealing  with  pomts  such  as  those  discussed,  it  would  be  better  if 
both  this  and  the  first  resolution  were  referred  to  that  Committee  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  Sachs  said  that  if  the  suggestion  in  the  resolution  of  the  1-inch 
mesh  was  not  accepted,  he  would  suggest  that  the  motion  be  taken  on 
general  lines,  and  therefore  he  amended  it  so  as  to  read  : — "  That,  where 
reinforced  concrete  is  intended  to  be  fire-resisting,  the  greatest  possible 
care  must  be  taken  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aggregate  and  its  size,  and  also 
as  to  the  protection  of  the  steel." 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  put  to  the  Meeting  and  carried. 

In  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the  resolutions  should  be  referred  to  the 
Reinforced  Concrete  Committee  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
Mr.  Sachs  said  the  Committee  would  be  dealing  with  that,  and  a  special 
resolution  was  not  needed. 

Mr.  Ellis  Marsland  remarked  that  the  Romans  reinforced  with  brick 
and  tile,  but  they  did  not  leave  the  brick-concrete  bare.  They  covered 
it  up  with  stone  and  marble  and  other  materials.  He  thought  they  were 
going  away  from  the  fact  that  reinforced  concrete  was  a  constructional 
material,  like  ordinary  steelwork  used  for  building,  which  was,  as  a  rule, 
covered  up,  and  he  felt  that  it  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  to  cover  up 
this  reinforced  concrete  by  either  stone,  or  brick,  or  concrete. 

M.  Augustin  Rey,  asking  permission,  before  the  Meeting  separated, 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  he  considered  of  great  importance  in 
connection  with  reinforced  concrete,  said : — Messieurs,  nous  avons  entendu, 
au  debut  de  cette  s6ance,  une  declaration  faite  par  nos  Confreres 
Anglais  nous  informant  qu'une  commission  importante,  dans  laquelle 
entrent  k  la  fois  les  d61egu6s  du  Gouvernement  interesse  et  les 
repr6sentants  des  grandes  Soci6t6s  d'Architectes  et  de  Constructeurs, 
venait  d'etre  constitute.  Cette  commission  est  destin^e  a  faire  des 
recherches  sur  tout  ce  qui  concerne  le  ciment  arme.  Nous  devons 
faire  remarquer  au  Congres  que  depuis  plus  de  vingt  ans  tons  les 
grands  pays  Strangers  ont  fait  des  experiences  officielles  sur  ce  genre  de 
construction.  Les  Gouvemements  se  sont  fait  representer  plusieurs  fois 
dans  ces  experiences  qui  rev^tent,  par  consequent,  un  caractere  presijue 
officiel.  Nous  pensons  done  que  nos  Confreres  Anglais,  qui  sur  la  question 
d'application  du  ciment  arme  ne  sont  pas  encore  arrives  k  des  conclusions 
a  l^gal  des  £tats-Unis,  de  la  France,  de  I'Allemagne,  de  TEspagne,  de 
Belgique  et  d'autres  pays,  feront  leur  profit  des  grandes  experiences 
faites.  Dans  une  question  de  cette  importance,  et  devant  les  specialistes 
eminents  qui  sont  dans  cette  salle,  il  est  opportun  de  relever  que  si  des 
travaux  considerables  ont  ete  faits  dans  des  pays  autres  que  TAngleterre, 
c'est  que  le  ciment  arme  y  a  ete  etudie  d'une  maniere  approfondie  depuis 
de  tres  longues  annees  et  a  permis  des  travaux  considerables  qui  ont 
eu  un  plein  succ^s.  Certains  organes  de  la  presse  technique  anglaise 
cherchent  a  creer  un  mouvement  d'etudes  serieuses.  Des  travaux 
originaux,  des  dessins  tres  complets,  des  calculs  bases  sur  les  dernieres 
methodes,  tout  particulierement  celle  de  M.  N.  de  Tedesco,  ce  precurseur 
et  cet  infatigable  chercheur,  auquel  nous  tenons  ici  a  rendre  hommage, 
ont  ete  pubUes  en  Angleterre.  Nous  souhaitons  a  nos  Confreres  Anglais, 
qui  n'ont  pas  eu  le  perilleux  honneur  de  faire  ce  long  apprentissage  de 
plus  de  vingt  ans,  soit  en  Europe  soit  en  Amerique,  pour  les  constructions 
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en  ciment  arme,  de  rattraper  k  larges  enjamh^es  le  temps  peidu  et  de 
nous  montrer  bientot  des  travaux  dignes  de  leur  audace  et  de  leur  science. 
Le  temps  nous  a  manqu6  pour  donner  lecture  du  Rapport  que  nous  avons 
pr6sent6  au  Con^^s  [p.  188].  Qu'on  nous  permette  d'indiquer  ik  larges 
traits,  d'une  mamere  br^ve,  ce  qui  nous  semble  le  plus  interessant  au  pomt 
de  vue  social  dans  I'application  de  ces  procM^s  de  construction.  La  grande 
jdate  dont  nous  souffrona — et  cda  dans  tous  les  pays  sans  exception — 
est  le  surpewplement  invraisemUable  dans  lequd  vivent  nos  'populations 
urhaines.  Pour  Paris^  dont  nous  avons  fait  une  6tude  toute  sp^iale, 
les  chifEres  sont  efbrayants.  La  definition  du  surpeuplement  est  la  co- 
habitation dans  une  m§me  pi^e  (de  12  m.  environ  de  surface)  de  plus  de 
deux  personnes.  Paris  a  sur  651,250  families,  260,000  d'entre  eOes  qui 
vivent  dans  des  conditions  de  surpeuplement.  Si  nous  prenons  le  chinre 
global  de  peisonnes,  nous  voyons  que  660,000  habitants  sont  mal  log6s, 
soit  24  %  de  la  population  totale  de  Paris.  Pour  la  France  entiere,  pr^ 
de  quatre  millions  d'habitants  de  nos  villes  peuvent  ^tre  consid^r^s  comme 
mal  log^s.  Or,  les  nouvdles  mithodes  de  construction  qui  ont  pour  base  le 
ciment  arme,  qui,  comme  le  dit  si  justement  M.  Chquet  de  Oand,  ne 
peut  constituer  que  Vossature,  le  squdette,  peuvent  nous  apporter,  par 
Veconomie  de  ces  procedes,  le  plus  grand  secours  pour  solutionner  la 
grave  question  du  surpeuplement  urbain.  Nous  estimons  que  dans  tous 
les  cas  ou  le  ciment  arm^  pourra  6tre  appliqu6  judideusement  k  des 
constructions  k  Stages,  il  dimmuera  le  priz  total  de  la  construction  d'une 
maniere  appreciable.  Toutes  ces  po|)ulations  mal  logics  nous  avons 
le  devoir  de  les  mieux  loger  a  I'avenir ;  tout  ce  qui  nous  permettra  de 
reduire  les  frais  de  VhabiUUion  constituera  un  bien  inappreciable  pour 
nos  societes.  Nous  convions  tous  nos  Confreres  k  examiner  dans  ce  sens 
et  dans  tous  les  pa^s  ou  la  question  se  pose,  I'emploi  du  ciment  arm6  dans 
rhabitation  populaire ;  il  y  va  de  la  sant6  de  nos  grandes  cit6s  et  de  I'avenir 
social  des  nations.  Dans  notre  Rapport  on  trouvera  T^tude  d'une  question 
palpitante  entre  toutes,  celle  du  logement  des  families  nombreuses.  On 
verra,  par  la  disposition  speciale,  et  toute  nouvdle,  que  nous  avons  creee, 
suvprimant  d^une  mani're  radicale  toutes  les  cours  interieures,  qudles 
qu  dies  soient,  et  les  rempla^nt  par  des  cours  ouvertes,  largement  balayees 
aair  et  baignees  de  scleU,  une  application  pratique  des  mHhodes  de  con- 
struction en  ciment  arme.  Nous  tenons  k  aj  outer  que  de  distance  en 
distance  nous  avons  conserv6  de  grands  pignons  en  ma^onnerie  d^stin6s 
k  resister  aux  pressions  laterales  et  k  constituer  un  ri^de  contrevente- 
ment  dans  le  sens  longitudinal  des  grands  corps  de  batmient.  On  verra 
comment  nous  avons  dispose  les  cages  d'escaher,  k  la  fois  separation  et 
liaisonnement  des  corps  de  batiments.  Ces  cages  d'escaliers,  dans  les 
climats  ou  cela  est  possible,  sont  ouvertes  en  plein  air  et  constituent  ce 
que  nous  appellerons  la  rue  verticale.  II  est,  en  effet,  de  la  plus  haute 
importance  pour  avoir  un  minimum  de  contamination  par  cette  voie 
commune  k  tous  les  locataires,  de  la  laisser  largement  ouverte  k  tous  les 
vents  et  baign^e  abondamment  de  lumiere.  Loin  d^Hre  un  vehicule 
certain  de  contamination,  Pescalier  doit  <tre  un  esvace  aussi  sHr  au  point 
de  vue  de  Vhygiene  publique  que  la  rue.  II  est  aonc  naturel  qu'il  soit 
entierement  ouvert.  De  cette  maniere  I'air  viendra  frapper  aux  portes 
m^mes  de  chaque  logement.  Chaque  fois  que  la  porte  d'entree  du  logement 
sera  ouverte  un  appel  d'air  s'y  fera,  la  ventilation  y  trouvera  un  surcroit 
d'action.  Ces  escaliers,  construits  en  ciment  arm^,  presentent  presque 
une  dur^e  indefinie.  lis  n'ont  aucun  inconvenient  aux  intemp^rees 
exterieures.  La  lumiere  pen^trera  ainsi  jusqu'^  I'entree  du  logement 
et  ce  ne  sera  pas  un  des  moindres  bienfaits  de  cette  disposition  toute 
nouvelle.  Nous  pensons  que  cette  transformation  de  Fescafier,  dont  nous 
sommes  I'initiateur,  surtout  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'immeubles  populaires,  est 
pr^cieuse.  On  verra  dans  la  disposition  des  plans  annexes  a  notre  Rapport 
la  suppression  presque  totale  des  couloirs  interieurs,  veritable  plaie  des 
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immeubles  populaires,  lorsqu'ils  sont  mal  etudi^.  Divers  autres  perfec- 
tionnements  sont  visibles  dans  les  dessins,  nous  7  renvoyons  ceux  de 
nos  Confreres  que  cela  pourrait  int6resser.  Un  dernier  mot:  Nous 
estimans  qu^une  reforme  necessaire  est  la  suppression  de  la  toiture  surtout 
dans  les  immeubles  populaires  et  leur  remplacement  par  des  terrasses. 
Les  combles,  tels  qu'ils  sont  actuellement  compris,  sont  funestes  k  la 
sant6  de  ceux  qui  les  habitent.  Nos  medecins  savent  k  quel  point  I'habita- 
tion  dans  une  maison  a  Stages,  d&jk  d^fectueuse  par  elle-m^me,  devient 
deplorable  sous  les  combles.  Nous  ne  parlous  pas  ici  de  leur  suppression 
dans  des  batiments  ou,  au  point  de  vue  artistique,  ils  ont  une  place  marquee^ 
il  ne  s'agit  ici  que  de  rhaoitation  du  plus  grand  nombre.  Taut  est  pour 
ainsi  dire  defectueux  dans  leur  construaion,  lorsqu^il  faut  lager  sainement 
des  itres  humains ;  Vaeration  ni  Fidairage  ne  peiwent  y  Hre  assures 
d^une  maniere  camplHe.  Ventretien  de  ces  combles  est  de  plus  une 
des  laurdes  charges  du  budget,  leur  construction  constitue  une  d^pense 
impartante;  il  n^est  pas  admissible  que  nous  continuians  d.  les  maintemr 
larsque  tout  nous  permet  de  les  modifier,  L'habitation  modeme  doit, 
k  notre  avis,  tenir  compte  des  conditions  sanitaires  auxquelles  doit  repondxe 
cet  6tage  k  I'egal  de  toutes  les  autres  de  Thabitation.  Couverte  en 
terrasses,  dont  les  proc^d^  les  meiUeurs  sont  a  notre  disposition  depuis 
de  tongues  anndes,  tous  ces  inconvHi^ients  disparaissent.  V^age  des 
combles  devient  un  itage  carr^  it  parois  verticates  ext^rieures  permettant 
Pouverture  de  haies  d  surfaces  verticcdes.  Vhygiene  aura  ainsi  reconquis  ce 
dernier  Hage  et  en  aura  fait  un  des  plus  sains,  un  des  plus  ensbteiUis.  It 
7  a  la  une  formule  bien  modeme  qu  il  6tait  ulile  de  signaler.  Au  Congr^ 
International  de  la  Tuberculose  (Paris,  octobre  1905)  nous  avons  sur  ce 
point  attir6  Fattention  de  ce  Congres ;  car,  ne  Toublions  pas,  tout  ce 
qui  int6resse  l'habitation,  tout  ce  qui  TameUore,  et  r6g6n^re  ses  formes 
est  une  attaque  directe  contre  la  tuberculose,  le  fl^u  terrible  qui  d^cime 
nos  grandes  cit^s.  Le  ciment  arm6  est  done  un  des  procMes  de  con- 
struction de  I'avenir,  on  ne  saurait  trop  le  rep6ter.  An  point  de  vue 
social  il  pent  jouer  dans  le  logement  des  classes  populaires  un  role  conside- 
rable. Si  Ton  vient  nous  dire  qu'^  certains  6gards  c'est  un  reve,  nous  dirons : 
"  R^ve  d'aujourd'hui  sera  la  r6aUt6  de  demain." 
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Subject  IV. 
THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE   PUBLIC   IX   ARCHITECTURE. 

Thursday  morning^  \^th  July — Grafton  Galleries, 

Chairmen :  Sir  Aston  Webb,  R.A.  (England) ;  Herr  Stiibben  (Germany). 
Hon.  Secretaries  :  Messrs.  A.  G.  Bzn  Salm  (Holland) ;  W.  H.  Mitchell  (Ireland). 


(1)  By  John  Belcher,  A.R.A.,  President  RJ.B, A.,  President  of 
the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects. 

The  increasing  interest  taken  in  architecture  as  a  fine  art  is  causing  lovers 
of  art  and  the  pubKc  generally  to  search  for  the  principles  which  govern 
what  is  universally  recognised  as  good  architecture. 

Hitherto  the  attention  of  the  educated  public  has  been  chiefly  directed 
to  ancient  "buildings  as  specimens  worthy  of  admiration.  They  have 
also  been  shown  by  comparative  methods  how  the  different  periods  can 
be  recognised,  and  have  learnt  to  pick  out  with  accuracy  and  mtelUgence 
the  characteristic  features  of  each     style." 

Such  knowledge,  however  valuable,  is  purely  archsBological,  and  does 
not  profess  to  explain  why  the  buildings  thus  selected  and  pointed  out  for 
admiration  are  good,  nor  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  them  from  bad  or 
inferior  work  of  the  same  period. 

Moreover,  the  exclusive  study  of  "  styles  "  under  which  buildings  have 
been  catalogued  has  proved  detrimental  to  the  advance  and  development 
of  architecture ;  since  it  has  resulted  in  a  demand  for  the  reproduction  of 
some  "  style  "  of  the  past,  which  has  been  most  admired  and  best  under- 
stood by  those  desiring  to  build. 

I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  what  is  now  needed  for  the  education 
of  the  public  generally  is  to  point  out  in  simple  language,  free  from  techni- 
calities, the  true  functions  of  architecture  and  those  essential  qualities 
which  distinguish  good  art  from  bad. 

Having  thus  briefly  stated  the  direction  in  which  such  an  educational 
scheme  should  proceed,  permit  me  to  set  forth  more  in  detail  those  prin- 
ciples, qualities,  and  factors  which  must  be  more  generally  understood 
and  appreciated  if  a  sound  public  taste  and  judgment  in  matters  of  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  created  and  fostered. 

In  any  popular  exposition  of  the  principles  of  architecture  the  import- 
ance of  the  "  plan  "  of  a  building  must  be  emphasised  at  the  very  outset. 
It  must  be  shown  that  no  really  fine  building  is  possible  without  a  good 
plan  ;  that  the  latter  is,  as  it  were,  the  root  from  which  excellence  springs  ; 
that  though  it  is  possible  to  ''  graft "  ornamental  features  on  to  a  bad 
plan,  and  so  deceive  the  untrained  eye,  such  work  can  never  attain  to 
nigh  and  enduiing  merit. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  make  plain  that  architecture  is  not  simply 
an  art.  It  is  an  art  based  upon  science,  and  should  be  a  perfect  com- 
bination of  the  two. 
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In  a  good  work  the  scientific  and  artistic  elements  aie  so  blended  that 
they  may  perhaps,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  distingidshed,  but  they  cannot  be 
separated. 

Science  lends  itself  to  exact  rules,  and  therefore  admits  of  logical  and 
precise  explanations ;  but  art  does  neither. 

Nevertheless  we  can  judge  results,  and  may  justly  require  that  eveir 
work  which  claims  our  approval  should  exhibit  certain  qualities  whicn 
are  distinctive  of  good  architecture.  These  qualities  spring  from  two 
great  principles  which  we  may  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Truth. 

The  first  great  principle  that  must  be  sought  and  required  in  archi- 
tecture is  triM. 

Good  architecture  never  deceives  the  eye  even  for  a  moment. 

Nothing  must  appear  to  be  other  than  it  is.  There  must  be  no  false 
statement  or  suggestion  either  in  regard  to  the  purpose  or  construction  of 
the  building,  nor  any  hiding  under  one  external  feature  that  which  is 
usually  expressed  by  another. 

A  church  must  not  be  like  a  town-hall  nor  a  town-hall  like  an  iassembly- 
room.  The  character  of  the  building  must  be  true  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  designed. 

There  is  a  principle  of  truth  also  in  the  use  and  treatment  of  material. 
Each  kind  has  its  true  place  and  its  true  form  or  forms,  corresponding 
with  natural  qualities.  There  is  a  "  sense  of  fitness  "  which  instinctively 
recognises  the  proper  disposition  of  materials,  and  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence teach  the  best  forms. 

Again,  not  only  must  the  relative  position  of  the  different  materials 
be  appropriate,  but  the  methods  of  support  and  resistance  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  building  amongst  themselves  should  be  clear  and  well  defined. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  building  be  strong  and  solid  ;  it  must  have  the 
appearance  of  strength  and  solidity. 

This  element  of  fitness  and  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  which  is  always 
present  in  good  architecture,  is  the  essential  difference  between  engineer- 
mg  and  architecture.  Engineering  is  purely  scientific,  but  architecture 
should  be  artistic  as  well  as  scientific.  Its  work  represents  science  plus 
art.  The  engineer  is  satisfied  with  the  Tnininminn  of  material  for  a  given 
end,  whereas  the  architect  must  provide  more  than  that ;  for  every  building 
has  not  only  to  be  true  in  fact,  from  the  scientific  and  practical  side,  it 
has  also  to  be  true  to  the  eye  ;  it  must  satisfy  the  spectator's  sense  of  truth 
and  fitness. 

The  engineer  may  know  by  exact  mathematical  calculation  that  a 
small  steel  column  or  stanchion  is  quite  adequate  support  for  a  heavy 
brick  wall  or  for  several  stories ;  but  such  a  triumph  of  exact  science  is  apt 
to  make  the  beholder  shudder. 

In  architecture — where  science  is  allied  with  art — there  are  other 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account.  Not  only  must  the  materials 
in  use  be  sound  and  capable  of  supporting  one  another,  but  their  relative 
positions  must  be  appropriate,  and  their  combination  must  express  the 
purpose  of  the  structure. 

Above  all,  the  essential  element  of  truth  must  be  exhibited.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  a  slight  steel  structure,  however  safe  it  may  be,  covered 
externally  with  a  thin  shell  or  casing  in  a  material  intended  to  appear 
like  solid  masonry  complies  with  tlus  requirement.  Nor  are  the  con- 
ditions truthful  which  make  a  building  appear  to  be  standing  on  a  sheet 
of  plate  glass,  as  if  it  were  suspended  in  the  air  without  adequate  support ! 

In  all  the  elements  of  good  architecture  it  is  truth  which  must  be 
paramount ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  is  faithfully  presented  will  the 
building  impress  the  beholder. 
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Beauty. 

The  spirit  of  beauty  which  Shelley  describes  as  "  dear  and  yet  dearer 
for  its  mystery  "  is  the  second  great  principle  of  architecture. 

It  is  a  very  elusive  quantity,  and,  despite  the  many  efforts  which  since 
the  days  of  Lessing  have  been  made  to  analyse  its  constituent  elements, 
it  still  remains  "  dearer  for  its  mystery." 

It  is  protean  in  its  many  shapes,  yet  so  far  as  it  can  be  made  to  take 
a  concrete  form  it  leads  to  the  highest  excellence. 

Its  power  is  to  kindle  the  imagination  and  rouse  the  emotions. 

A  noble  building  of  imposing  mass  and  stately  outlines  strikes  deep 
and  solemn  chords  m  the  human  heart.  The  eye  rests  with  delight  upon 
the  subtle  lines  and  curves,  the  pure  and  refined  detail  of  some  beautiful 
home,  because  of  the  lofty  thought  and  tender  sentiment  that  they  arouse 
to  activity. 

Beauty  of  form  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  appreciated  than  beauty  of 
colour,  but  neither  may  be  isnored  as  a  well-sprmg  of  powerful  emotion. 
Both  kinds  of  beauty  should  be  looked  for  and  required  in  any  work  that 
claims  to  be  good  architecture. 

The  two  great  fundamental  principles — ^truth  and  beauty — will  find 
expression  in  and  be  recognised  by  the  following  qualities  : — 

(1)  Strength. 

(2)  VitaUty. 

(3)  Bestramt. 

(4)  Befinement. 

(5)  Bepoee. 

(6)  Grace. 

(7)  Breadth. 

(8)  Scale. 

1.  Strength. 

It  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren  who  said  that  '*  a  good  building  ought 
certainly  to  possess  the  attribute  of  eternal."  Truly  a  building  should 
be  constructed  to  endure  and  survive  the  shocks  of  time.  It  must  also 
have  the  appearance  of  strength.  Like  the  everlasting  hills  (or  man's 
counterpart,  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt)  it  must  appear  to  be  solidly  planted 
in  the  soil,  and  must  seem  to  take  hold  of  it.  The  strength  of  a  tree  is 
in  its  roots,  and  the  width  of  its  trunk  as  it  rises  from  the  ground  is  pro- 
portional to  the  branches  it  has  to  support.  So  a  building  which  presents 
an  appearance  of  vitality  will  suggest  a  ^owth  from  a  strong  base.  The 
largest  and  firmest  parts  and  details  will  be  seen  in  the  lowest  stage, 
while  the  upper  stages  will  be  found  to  increase  in  lightness  and  delicacy. 

In  addition  to  the  largeness  of  form  and  detail  in  the  lower  stages,  the 
idea  of  strength  is  also  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  strongest  material. 
Granite,  for  instance,  is  suggestive  of  strength  and  soHdity,  and  the  fact 
that  this  building  material  is  obtained  in  large  blocks  adds  to  the  sense 
of  security  and  firmness.  When  used  with  judgment  it  renders  most 
effectual  aid  in  convincing  the  eye  that  everjrthing  placed  on  it  is  secure 
and  most  fittingly  supported. 

2.  Vitality. 

Good  architecture  should  show  evidence  of  life^  and  the  methods  of 
construction  should  be  such  as  are  expressive  of  vitality  and  growth. 
This  element  or  quality  will  make  itself  felt  in  many  subtle  ways. 

The  conventional  treatment  of  the  evidence  oi  life  in  the  world  of 
nature  around  us  furnishes  the  necessary  architectural  symbols. 

The  most  striking  suggestions  of  vitality  and  growth  in  architecture 
seem  to  follow  the  analogy  of  trees  or  plants,  which,  rising  from  a  base 
rooted  in  the  soil,  lift  up  tapering  branches  to  the  skies  and  clothe  them 
with  the  luxuriance  of  leaf  and  flower. 
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This  figure  or  fonn  of  life  k  easily  recognised  in  Gothic  work,  in  cathe- 
drals and  chmches  whose  shafts  and  ribs  rise  perpendicularly  from  base 
to  vaulting,  and  externally  lose  themselves,  as  it  were,  heavenwards  in 
pinnacles  and  crocketed  terminals.  The  wonderful  Palais  de  Justice  at 
Rouen  may  be  cited  as  a  most  beautiful  illustration  of  this  quality  of 
vitality. 

Architecture  should  be  seen  foDowing  nature  in  these  indications  and 
evidences  of  life  and  growth.  Moreover,  in  nature  there  is  to  be  observed 
an  endless  variety  of  expression  by  the  same  means.  No  two  trees, 
though  consisting  of  trunk,  branches,  twigg,  and  leaves,  are  alike.  Again, 
nothmg  is  more  wonderful  than  the  human  countenance,  which,  con- 
sisting of  the  same  features,  presents  infinite  differences  in  form  and 
expression. 

So  in  architecture  there  should  be  found  ever  new  combinations  and 
effects  presented  by  accepted  forms  and  materials.  Occasionally  there 
may  be  small  tentative  departures — ^variations  from  type — such  as  are 
found  in  nature.  This  also  is  an  evidence  of  vitality  seekmg  to  assimilate 
and  adapt  some  means  to  meet  a  special  need,  or  to  put  forth  fresh  powers 
where  a  strange  environment  insists  upon  a  new  development. 

3.  Restraint. 

By  restraint  in  architecture  is  meant  the  limitation  of  means  to  an 
end,  and  the  suppression  of  all  unnecessary  parts,  lines,  or  details. 

Whatever  be  the  purpose  of  a  building,  there  should  be  no  feature, 
ornament,  or  line  whidi  has  not  a  definite  end  and  meaning. 

As  simple  language  is  always  the  most  powerful,  and  is  only  weakened 
by  qualifymg  adjectives  or  undue  empha^,  so  in  architecture  the  un- 
restrained use  of  ornament  rather  detracts  from  than  increases  the  beauty 
and  effect  of  the  building. 

4.  Refinement. 

Refinement  is  impossible  without  restraint,  but  it  means  more  than 
mere  restraint.  It  includes  absolute  purity  of  form  and  perfection  of 
material. 

It  excludes  anything  approaching  to  the  frivolous,  gaudy,  or  extra- 
vagant. 

EverjTthing  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
suited  to  its  purpose  and  place  that  it  appears  inevitable. 

Undue  costliness  of  material  and  excess  of  ornament  are  both  alike 
inconsistent  with  refinement. 

5.  Repose. 

Repose  is  the  especial  gift  of  the  well-bred  amon^t  men.  So  in 
architecture  every  really  good  work  is  clothed,  as  it  were,  m  an  atmosphere 
of  repose.  As  may  be  readily  understood,  this  quality  is  not  possible 
where  there  is  a  profusion  of  ornament  or  the  crowding  together  of  fussy 
details. 

Architectural  forms  should  be  resarded  as  symbols  intended  to  convey 
some  specific  meaning.  They  must  be  used  with  restraint  and  refinement, 
for  if  tnese  features  appeal  too  loudly  or  insistently  to  the  emotions  then 
the  beholder  is  weariea. 

Any  excess  or  vulgar  exuberance  must  inevitably  destroy  repose ;  and 
while  there  is  abundance  of  life  in  repose,  yet  it  is  quiet  and  unassuming. 

6.  Orace. 

A  dignified  seriousness  of  purpose  should  be  observed  in  the  appear- 
ance of  all  public  buildings,  out  an  expression  of  the  "  grace  "  of  life 
should  not  be  lacking. 

This  is  effected  by  refinement  of  detail,  by  ornamental  enrichment  of 
constructive  features,  by  beauty  of  line  and  miish. 
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This  quality  of  "  grace  "  must  figure  largely  in  the  composition  of  all 
domestic  buildbgs,  and  is  often  an  index  to  the  character  and  spirit  of 
the  owner. 

The  mansion  of  the  rich  man  and  the  cottage  of  the  labourer  ma^  both 
alike  present  an  appearance  of  either  vulgar  £splay  or  modest  reticence, 
of  grim  inhospitahty  or  cheery  welcome. 

7.  Breadth. 

This  somewhat  technical  term  is  used  to  denote  a  certain  compre- 
hensiveness of  form  and  firmness  of  line  which  is  to  be  seen  in  every 
great  architectural  work. 

It  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole  in  a  simple 
g^rand  manner,  to  the  proper  massing  of  the  several  parts,  the  subordina- 
tion of  detail  to  the  larger  forms  of  the  composition,  and  the  bringing  of 
the  whole  design  into  unity. 

A  building  may  be  large  in  extent  and  size  without  being  broad  in 
treatment.  For  instance,  we  cannot  expect  breadth  in  a  building  which 
has  been  enlarged  by  small  additions  made  from  time  to  time  and  linked 
together  as  circumstances  or  convenience  dictated.  The  result  of  such  a 
process  may  be  picturesque  and  possess  a  charm  of  its  own,  but  the  whole, 
as  a  whole,  would  probably  be  quite  lacking  in  breadth. 

8.  Scale. 

What  is  known  as  scale  in  architecture  may  be  described  as  the  right 
relation  of  the  several  parts  to  one  another  and  to  the  whole  in  point  of 
size. 

It  is  a  technical  term  which  may  be  easUy  understood  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  principles  of  music. 

Scale  is  like  a  *'  measure  "  which  regulates  the  division  of  parts  in  a 
building,  and  it  is  by  the  proper  use  of  the  subdivisions  (as  with  the  gamut 
in  music)  that  perfect  harmony  can  be  produced. 

The  scale  may  be  large  or  small,  but  the  intervals  are  in  proportion. 

The  key-note  is  set  and  the  others  are  in  relation  to  it. 

The  architect,  like  the  musician,  should  so  adapt  every  part  of  his 
work  that  it  may  synchronise  and  take  its  place  m  due  proportion  to 
the  leading  or  dominant  motive.  The  different  scales  in  architecture  are 
as  powerful  and  as  distinct  in  their  efEects  on  the  eye  as  the  various  keys 
in  music  are  in  their  efEects  on  the  ear. 

The  scale  which  is  set  will  depend  upon  the  purpose  and  character  of 
the  building.  The  scale  suitable  to  an  importa^pt  or  monumental  building 
should  be  large,  and  each  part  and  every  moulding  should  be  propor- 
tionate the  one  to  the  other.  For  a  smaller  building  of  a  lighter  character 
the  scale  may  be  smaller,  but  the  relative  proportions  would  be  the  same. 

Factors. 

Having  thus  briefly  enumerated  the  qualities  which  should  be  found 
in  good  architecture  we  may  next  proceed  to  show  that  there  are  certain 
means  by  which  these  "  qualities  "  are  obtained.  They  may  be  subdivided 
as  follows : 

1.  Proportion. 

2.  liffht  and  shade. 

3.  Souds  and  voids. 

4.  Balance  and  symmetry. 

These  are  matters  of  the  right  use  and  adjustment  of  architectural 
forms  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  building — such  as  window  and 
door  openings,  floor  divisions,  chimneys,  projections  and  recesses,  cornices, 
stringcourses,  &c. 

Mi  these  architectural  forms  serve  a  definite  end  in  the  constructional 
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needs  of  the  building,  and  must  not  for  artistic  purposes  be  employed  in 
a  way  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  practical  use.  They  play  a  most 
important  part  on  the  artistic  side,  but  this  part  must  grow  out  of  their 
original  purpose. 

1.  Proportion. 

We  have  seen  that  scale  and  harmony  are  essential  qualities  in  good 
architecture.  To  obtain  these  the  architect  avails  himself  of  propor- 
tional divisions  which  must  be  in  true  relation  to  one  another. 

Proportion  is  a  matter  of  relation ;  it  is  not  the  actual  size,  but  the 
relative  size  of  one  part  to  another,  that  is  of  so  much  importance.  There 
are  certain  divisions  which,  when  used  with,  and  in  relation  to,  each 
other^  please  the  eye  much  in  the  same  way  as  certain  divisions  of  sound 
in  combination  charm  the  ear. 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  human  figure  is  the  standard  or  scale 
by  which  the  eye  insensibly  measures  everything.  When  Michael  Angelo 
desired  to  represent  his  sibyls  and  prophets  m  the  Sistine  Chapel  as 
giants,  he  obtained  the  efEect  by  comparison,  introducing  into  the  com- 
position smaller  and  subordinate  figures. 

In  a  similar  way  an  apparent  greater  size  is  given  to  some  parts  of  a 
building  by  smaller  but  relative  subdivisions. 

To  obtain  horizontal  proportions  and  divisions  cornices,  large  or  smaU 
as  their  position  or  purpose  demands,  may  be  employed.  The  primary 
use  of  these  is  the  protection  of  the  part  of  the  building  below  them  from 
rain,  or  sometimes  in  sunny  aspects  to  afford  necessar]^  shade.  In  the 
South  of  Europe  the  overhanging  cornices  and  projections  are  on  this 
account  much  larger. 

Another  method  by  which  horizontal  divisions  are  effected  is  by  a 
change  of  material  from,  say,  a  stage  or  story  in  granite  to  one  in  stone 
above,  or  from  stone  to  bricK  over. 

Again  these  divisions  mav  be  formed  by  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
material ;  as,  for  instance,  &om  a  base  of  rough-hewn  stone  to  a  finely 
worked  surface  over  it. 

The  comparative  width  of  horizontal  divisions  is  a  matter  depending 
upon  special  technical  knowledge,  and  must  be  subject  to  a  variety  of 
circumstances  as  well  as  to  the  character  of  the  design. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  perpendicular  divisions  and  their 
relative  proportions.  These,  like  the  horizontal  divisions,  are  secured  by 
the  disposition  of  architectural  forms  necessary  to  the  construction  of  the 
building  and  the  requirements  of  the  plan.  The  breaking  forward  or 
recessing  some  parts  of  t]^e  building  and  the  use  of  columns,  pilasters,  or 
buttresses  provide  the  means  for  perpendicular  subdivisions,  and  are 
made  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  rhythm  in  the  composition. 

2.  Light  and  Shade. 

For  the  subdividing  and  contrasting  of  perpendicular  masses  effects  of 
light  and  shade  must  be  taken  into  account,  tor  they  play  a  not  unimportant 
part  in  the  harmonious  treatment  of  a  building. 

The  amount  of  projection  or  the  exact  depth  of  a  recess  wiD  depend 
upon  the  "  aspect  "  of  the  building,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  effects  both 
of  light  and  shade  will  be  stronger  on  the  south  side  than  the  north.  A 
recess  on  the  south  side  may  look  cool  and  inviting,  while  a  similar  recess 
on  the  north  would  only  produce  an  impression  of  gloom. 

Every  projection  must  have  its  distinct  purpose  arising  out  of  the 
plan  and  the  constructional  needs  of  the  building,  but  be  used  also  in 
emphasising  the  lines  which  make  the  composition  both  true  and  good. 

It  is  the  artistic  employment  of  means  for  the  realisation  of  specific 
ends  that  differentiates  architecture  from  mere  building. 
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3.  Solids  and  Voids. 

The  adjustment  of  solids  and  voids  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
in  good  architectural  work. 

Like  other  factors  in  design,  they  grow  out  of  the  architectural  needs 
of  the  building,  the  "  voids  *'  being  the  window  and  door  openings,  and 
the  solids  the  constructional  supports  and  walls  of  the  building. 

It  will  be  readily  understooa  that  if  the  openings  for  li^ht  are  unduly 
large  a  false  "  scale "  is  set  up,  the  size  of  the  buildmg  apparently 
diminished,  and  the  composition  otherwise  spoilt. 

4.  Balance  and  Symmetry, 

These  factors  give  a  distinctive  character  to  a  building,  and  aid  in 
setting  forth  its  special  purpose. 

An  orderly  and  well-balanced  arrangement  of  parts  is  suggestive  of 
official  and  pubhc  life.  A  wide  central  entrance  with  dominatmg  tower 
or  dome  invites  attention  to  an  important  official  centre. 

Buildings  of  a  public  or  semi-public  character  will  generally  be  treated  in 
the  same  symmetrical  way — with  a  central  block  and  flaniang  wings  and 
an  orderly  arraj  of  columns  and  windows — with,  however,  modifications 
and  variations  m  which  there  will  generally  be  found  balance  and  rhythm. 

For  there  can  be  rhythm  in  the  parts  of  a  building  as  in  the  lines  of 
poetic  verse.  Moreover,  to  continue  the  simile,  there  is  a  kind  of  blank 
verse  in  building  as  in  poetry — ^irregular  parts,  not  tallying,  yet  rhythmic 
aU  the  same. 

Materiah. 

Materials,  which  are,  of  course,  the  primary  factors  in  all  building, 
may  be  roughly  divided  under  the  four  heads : 

1.  Stone. 

2.  Wood. 

3.  Metal. 

4.  Brick,  cement,  &c. 

In  each  class  will  be  found  varying  de^es  of  hardness,  of  coarse  and 
fine  texture,  and  other  special  characteristics,  all  of  which,  rightlv  imder- 
stood,  are  guides  to  the  true  use  and  proper  place  of  the  material. 

The  finer  and  more  delicate  kinds  are  out  of  place  where  strength  and 
hardness  should  be  the  primary  consideration. 

For  purposes  of  ornament  also  there  are  certain  species  of  material 
which  lend  themselves  more  readily  to  beautiful  work.  The  treatment 
which  is  quite  suitable  in  one  material  is  not  necessarily  so  in  another, 
even  if  the  latter  admits  of  it.  Materials  which  can  with  advantage  be 
cut  or  shaped  by  tools  should  differ  in  form  from  those  cast  in  mould ; 
and  so  on. 

Bearing  this  in  mind  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  there  are  certain 
architectural  forms  suitable  to  each  material  and  its  varieties. 

I  may  not  occupy  your  time  by  expanding  this  most  prolific  theme. 
I  have  in  hand  a  more  extended  form  of  the  whole  subject,  but  I  must 
be  content  here  with  having  indicated  the  broad  lines  on  which,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  any  attempt  to  educate  the  public  in  matters  of  architecture 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  subjects  I  have  so  briefly  dealt  with  would,  I  believe,  be  appro- 
priate for  popular  lectures,  and  might  also  be  useful  to  teachers  in  schools 
— ordinary  and  technical — ^art  classes,  and  similar  institutions. 

It  may  thus  be  possible  bv  inculcating  right  "  principles,"  by  teaching 
and  illustrating  the  special  '  qualities  "  which  distingiush  good  architec- 
ture from  bad,  and  by  explaining  the  right  use  of  the  ''  factors  "  at  hand, 
not  only  to  develop  and  extend  popular  interest,  but  also  to  create  a  true 
critical  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  all  that  is  best,  most 
worthy,  and  most  enduring  in  our  beloved  art. 
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(2)  By  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A. 

The  subject  of  the  education  of  the  public  in  architecture  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one.  It  has  been  discussed  often  enough,  and  by  many 
people.  Its  importance  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  considers  the 
conditions  under  which  works  of  art  can  be  produced.  It  is  for  the 
public  that  art  eidsts  :  without  public  demand  for  it  art  at  the  most  could 
only  exist  as  a  private  amusement  of  individuals.  It  is  on  the  public 
that  artists  depend  for  employment,  and  it  is  ultimately  on  their  power 
of  pleasing  the  public  taste  that  they  have  to  rely  for  getting  a  living. 
Consequently  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the  public  taste  should  be 
correctly  educated  to  appreciate  what  is  good  ana  reject  what  is  bad. 
It  is  then,  and  only  then,  that  a  high  standard  will  be  reached  by  the 
average  work  of  art  in  any  age.  The  supply  will  correspond  to  the  demand. 
As  the  late  Lord  Leighton  said  at  the  first  National  Congress  for  the 
Advancement  of  Art,  "you  cannot  too  strongly  print  this  on  your  minds, 
that  what  vou  demand  that  you  will  get,  and  according  to  what  you 
accept  will  be  that  which  is  provided  for  you."  ^ 

In  none  of  the  arts,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  is  a  correct  judgment 
on  the  part  of  the  public  more  necessary  than  in  that  of  arcnitecture. 
We  need  not  raise  the  question  which  is  the  greatest  of  the  arts,  or  whether 
one  is  greater  than  another.  I  prefer  to  regard  all  art  as  one,  of  which 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  are  only  different  modes  of  expres- 
sion. But  we  may  claim  this  for  architecture,  that  it  is  most  necessary, 
one  may  almost  say  the  only  necessary  one  of  the  three  :  for  while  we  may 
do  and  often  have  to  do  without  painting  and  sculpture,  we  must  have 
houses  to  live  in  and  churches  to  worship  m  and  markets  and  exchanges 
to  trade  in.  In  order  to  see  works  of  painting  or  sculpture,  we  may  have 
to  go  out  of  our  way  to  fbid  them  in  galleries  or  museums,  but  architecture 
meets  the  eye  at  every  turn  indoors  and  out.  One  cannot  walk  down  the 
next  street  without  being  vexed  or  pleased  with  the  buildings  that  line  it. 
To  have  to  pass  a  hideous  structure  or  a  row  of  ugly  houses  in  their 
daily  walk  is  a  penance  that  the  neighbours  have  to  put  up  with  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  A  man  may  buy  a  bad  picture  or  a  ruobishy  piece  of 
sculpture,  and  no  one  but  he  will  be  the  worse  for  it ;  but  he  may  put 
up  a  detestable  house  next  door  to  us  without  our  being  able  to  stop  him, 
and  in  that  way  inflict  an  injury  on  his  neighbours  which  they  are  power- 
less to  prevent  and  equally  powerless  to  remedy.  For  the  mental  torture 
which  we  are  thus  obliged  to  suffer  no  doubt  we  have  in  justice  and  in 
the  first  place  to  thank  the  architect ;  but  ultimately  the  blame  must 
rest  with  his  employer,  who  approved  the  design  and  paid  for  its  realisa- 
tion in  brick  and  stone.  Had  he  not  been  ignorant  of  the  elements  of 
good  design  in  architecture  and  careless  about  them,  we  should  not  have 
been  called  upon  to  suffer. 

Considering,  then,  that  private  buildings  will  be  naturally  such  as 
please  the  individual,  and  pubUc  buildings  such  as  are  approved  by  councils 
or  committees  or  boards  that  have  to  do  with  them,  surely  we  have  a  right 
to  demand,  in  the  interest  of  public  happiness,  that  those  who  are  to  judge 
the  design  which  the  public  will  have  to  endure,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  subject  about  which  they  are  to 
adjudicate.  We  leave  the  decision  to  them  and  are  at  their  mercy,  and  if 
thev  fail  us,  "  quis  custodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  "  We  must  give  up  in  despair 
all  hope  of  better  things. 

The  desirability  of  diffusing  a  general  knowledge  of  architecture 
was  insisted  upon  from  a  different  point  of  view  by  another  speaker  at 
the  same  Congress  in  1888.    Professor  Roger  Smith  claimed  a  place  for 

*  Tranaaciions  of  the  National  Anodation  for  the  Advancement  of  Art,  dc.  dc.^ 
at  Liverpool^  1888. 
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architecture  as  part  of  a  liberal  education  J  He  said  that  "  the  man  who 
is  in  other  ways  cultivated  but  is  no  artist  and  no  lover  of  art  has  one 
side  of  his  nature  undeveloped,"  and  that  a  knowledge  of  art  which  leaves 
out  architecture  is  necessarily  incomplete.  "Architecture,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,"  is  the  historic  art,  far  more  historic  than  painting  or  sculpture. 
The  most  the  painter  can  do  for  us  is  to  suggest  events  in  the  past  as  he 
is  able  to  imagme  them.    The  works  of  architecture  are  the  past." 

But  in  order  to  get  all  the  pleasure  out  of  works  of  architecture  which 
they  are  capable  of  affording  it  is  imperative  that  the  observer  should 
to  some  extent  at  all  events  understand  their  meaning.  The  ignorant 
observer,  though  he  may  be  stirred  with  admiration  as  he  regards  a  fine 
buildins,  "  will  with  his  untutored  eyes  barely  see  even  half  of  what  is 
before  mm,  a  fact  of  which,"  says  Professor  Smith,  "  any  one  who  will 
endeavour  on  the  spot  to  explain  a  building  which  he  knows  well  to  visitors 
not  familiar  with  architecture  soon  becomes  aware." 

To  consider  this  personal  aspect  of  the  matter  still  further,  one  may 
point  out  how  much  the  pleasure  of  travel  would  be  increased  if  the 
traveller  were  capable  of  taking  an  intelligent  and  instructed  interest 
in  the  buildings  that  he  sees.  I  say  an  intelhgent  and  instructed  interest, 
because  it  is  patent  that  the  number  of  people  who  do  take  interest  of  a 
certain  kind  in  fine  works  of  architecture  is  a  very  large  one.  For,  after 
all,  it  is  to  see  architecture  that  most  people  visit  strange  places.  Why 
else  do  they  throng  to  Venice  or  Florence  or  Rome  ?  why  do  they  visit 
in  crowds  the  great  cathedrals  of  England  or  France  ?  what  else  takes  them 
to  Knole  or  Haddon,  Hardwick  or  Burchley  ?  Why  do  they  haunt 
the  ruined  abbeys  of  Yorkshire  or  the  cndteaux  on  the  Loire,  or  the 
castle  at  Heidelberg  ?  If  architecture  thus  draws  them  by  an  irresistible 
attraction,  surely  it  is  strange  that  so  few  should  take  the  trouble  to 
understand  what  they  see,  and  that  the  majority  should  rest  content 
with  the  modicum  of  pleasure  which  is  all  that  a  mere  casual  and  super- 
ficial observation  can  afEord. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  with  the  effect  on  the  individual  of  ignor- 
ance or  carelessness,  or  of  deficient  and  shallow  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  that  we  are  concerned  to-day,  as  with  its  effect  on  the  progress 
and  condition  of  contemporary  art.  If  it  rests  ultimately  with  the  general 
society  of  any  age  to  say  what  shall  be  the  character  of  the  art  of  their 
day,  surely  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there  should  be  as  wide  a 
diffusion  as  possible  among  all  educated  men  and  women  of  the  right 
canons  of  judgment  in  matters  artistic.  How  is  this  to  be  effect^  ? 
What  can  we  do  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  true  principles  of  art  among 
an  unenlightened  generation  ? 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  difficult  questions  to  answer  than  this. 
It  is  no  new  one;  it  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again,  and  various 
methods  of  solution  have  been  tried  already,  with  varying  measures  of 
failure  or  success.  How  far  any  of  them  have  found  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  question  is  another  matter.  Let  us  consider  some  of  them  and  see 
what  result  has  followed  their  application. 

First  of  all  there  has  been  tlie  literary  method.  This  at  all  events 
has  had  a  fair  trial.  The  bibhography  of  architecture  is  enormous ; 
the  number  of  books  that  have  been  written  about  it  would  fill  a  library 
by  themselves.  Eveiy  style  has  been  systematised,  classified,  analysed, 
and  described.  Almost  every  building  of  note,  if  not  every  one  that 
much  matters,  has  been  visited,  measured,  and  illustrated  in  expensive 
works  by  competent  and  learned  writers,  and  that  is  true  of  buildings  not 
only  in  Europe  but  in  Asia  and  Africa  as  well.  Their  dates  have  been 
accurately  fixed,  their  authors  discovered,  if  they  are  discoverable, 
and  there  is  little  left  to  be  found  out  about  them  by  future  industry. 

'  I'ransactums  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Art,  <tc.  (te- 
at Liverpool,  1888,  pp.  159-160. 
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Of  these  books  many  are  on  a  monumental  scale,  and  therefore  can  never 
be  generally  studied :  miEiny  more  are  technical  and  only  fitted  for  the 
use  of  professional  architects.  But  there  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
literary  work  of  a  less  abstruse  kind  in  the  form  of  handbooks,  guides^ 
glossaries,  and  popul«kr  descriptions  of  well-known  buildings  which  is 
within  the  scope  of  every  ordinary  intelligence  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
most  slender  purse.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  the  announcement 
of  some  new  book  on  architecture,  for  which  it  would  seem  the  public 
appetite  is  insatiable :  for  there  would  not  be  this  abundant  supply  were 
it  not  that  there  is  a  constant  and  even  a  growing  demand  for  works 
on  this  subject.  In  the  face  of  this  apparent  craving  on  the  part  of 
general  readers  it  is  impossible  not  to  admit  that  there  is  a  very  wide 
interest  taken  in  arcmteoture.  It  would  seem  to  be  recognised  by 
most  educated  persons  that  Professor  Smith  was  right  in  cLkiming  a 
place  for  architecture  in  the  scheme  of  a  liberal  education.  Most  people 
of  any  pretence  to  cultivation  have  a  smattering  of  knowledge  enough  to 
enable  them  to  distinguish  the  various  styles  more  or  less  correctly, 
and  to  have  an  approximate  idea  of  their  chronology.  So  far  as  a  literary 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  goes  they  are  fairly  well  equipped,  and  have 
plenty  of  sources  of  information  open  to  them  We  shall  see  how  far 
this  is  of  use  to  them  in  their  judgment  of  the  merits  or  dements  of  works 
of  architecture  in  their  own  day,  which  is,  of  course,  a  very  different 
matter. 

Another  method  of  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  architecture  has  been 
by  popular  lectures.  Many  of  these  in  this  country  have  been  given 
imder  the  management  of  the  Societies  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching.  They  have  been  attended  by  large  classes  of  interested  students, 
and  have  been  found  very  attractive.  Modem  facilities  for  illustration 
by  lantern  slides  have  done  much  to  popularise  them.  Many  of  these 
lectures  have  been  followed  up  by  visits,  under  the  guidance  of  the  lecturer, 
to  ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  explained  on  the  spot. 

The  same  plan  has  been  followed  by  the  various  antiquarian  and 
archaeological  or  architectural  societies  which  exist  in  every  county, 
and  which  make  periodical  excursions  to  famous  buildings  within  their 
respective  districts.  These  societies  also  pubUsh  their  transactions, 
and  so  contribute  very  largely  and  usefully  to  the  stores  of  literary  wealth 
at  the  disposal  of  the  architectural  student,  whether  professional  or 
amateur. 

After  a  survey  of  this  vast  literary  and  educational  effort  one  may 
well  imagine  the  question  bein^  asked,  What  more  can  be  done  for  the 
education  of  the  public  in  architecture  than  has  been  done  and  is  bein^g 
done  already  ?  If  there  is  that  general  hunger  for  instruction  in  archi- 
tecture on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  tms  apparently  inexhaustible 
supply  of  provender  which  is  greedily  devours!  and  digested,  what 
more  would  one  have  ?  What  is  there  left  to  be  done  further  for  the 
architectural  education  of  the  general  mass  of  educated  people  ? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  will  depend  on  what  we  mean  by  the 
architectural  education  of  the  public.  We  began  by  saying  that  since 
it  rests  with  the  public,  who  are  the  employers,  to  approve  or  condemn  the 
designs  of  the  buildings  which  are  provided  for  them  by  the  architects, 
who  are  the  employed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  employers 
should  be  able  to  tell  good  work  from  bad,  and  fresh  and  living  work 
from  work  that  is  stale  and  commonplace.  Will  study  of  the  architecture 
of  the  past,  such  as  has  just  been  described,  however  patient  and  careful 
it  may  DC,  sufl&ce  to  qualify  a  man  for  pronouncing  with  certainty  on  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  design  for  a  modem  building  ?  It  will  probably 
be  replied  that  there  is  no  better  way  of  forming  a  correct  taste,  than  the 
study  of  fine  examples.  Very  true !  but  they  may  be  studied  in  many 
ways   and  from  many  points  of  view,  and  it  is  important  that  they  be 
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regarded  in  the  right  aspect  if  the  study  of  them  is  to  be  of  any  use  to  us 
for  future  practice  of  our  art.  For  it  is  obvious  that  to  study  fine  archi- 
tecture of  the  past  and  to  look  no  further  is  one  thing,  and  to  study  it  with 
the  view  of  catchins  the  spirit  of  it  which  may  inspire  our  own  work, 
and  enable  us  to  produce  something  as  good  as  the  worK  of  our  forefathers, 
and  possibly  better  than  theirs,  is  anotiier  thing  altogether.  The  former 
line  of  study  is  more  or  less  antiquarian  and  archsBological.  Not  that 
it  excludes  a  high  degree  of  appreciation  of  the  artistic  element  in 
what  we  see.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  enjoy  that  extremely ;  to  be 
moved  by  the  beauty  of  minster  or  manor-house,  townhall  or  village 
church,  and  to  rest  in  that  without  further  application  of  the  lesson  they 
teach  to  anything  we  ourselves  are  doing. 

Let  us  imagine  the  case  of  an  educated  gentleman  interested  in  archi- 
tecture, who  has  visited  and  carefully  examined  every  cathedral  in  the 
kingdom  and  every  old  mansion  that  came  within  Us  reach,  who  has 
travelled  and  seen  the  most  famous  buildings  in  France  and  Italy,  who 
has  read  his  Ruskin  and  diligently  studied  his  guide-books,  and  who  has 
the  chronology  of  the  principal  European  styles  at  his  fingers*  ends. 
Above  all  let  him  have  a  genume  love  for  his  subject,  and  not  be  a  mere 
perfunctory  sightseer  who  goes  about  to  see  what  fashion  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  see  and  be  able  to  talk  about.  Imagine  this  man  sitting 
as  member  of  a  committee  to  build  a  townhall  for  the  place  where  he 
lives,  and  caUed  upon  to  decide  between  the  relative  merits  of  a  number 
of  competitive  designs  of  which  he  is  to  choose  the  best.  Will  his  archi- 
tectural studies  suffice  to  save  him  from  making  a  mistake  and  guide  him 
to  the  right  choice  ?  I  venture  to  say  that  if  lie  has  no  other  c[ualifica- 
tions  for  deciding  correctly  than  those  we  have  described  he  will  be  as 
much  at  sea  as  the  veriest  tiro,  and  his  opinion  will  be  only  that  of  the 
ordinary  amateur.  Something  more  than  literary  study  or  even  personal 
knowledge  of  the  works  of  architecture  in  the  past  is  wanted  to  enable  a 
man  to  deal  successfully  with  the  creation  of  new  architectural  work  in 
the  present.  Something  more  than  University  extension  lectures,  or  the 
multiplication  of  handbooks  and  architectural  illustrations,  is  necessary 
to  save  a  man  from  overlooking  meritorious  work  and  being  caught 
by  designs  of  mere  mediocritv  or  even  worse. 

What  then  is  this  sometning  more,  and  what  ia  it  that  is  wanting  in 
such  studies  as  those  to  which  I  supposed  our  committee-man  to  have 
devoted  himself  ? 

Let  us  consider  the  mental  process  through  which  he  will  pass  m 
forming  his  decision.  The  designs  he  has  to  judge  are  those  of  a  townhall. 
Naturally  his  mind  will  fly  back  from  the  designs  before  him  to  the  designs 
of  the  past  with  which  he  has  famiharised  himself.  All  the  townhalls  of 
Belgium,  Ypres,  Brussels,  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Louvain^  will  rush  in  upon 
his  memory,  or  the  Broletto  of  Gomo,  or  the  Falazzi  Comunali  of  Brescia, 
Cremona,  or  Siena,  or  the  Classic  palaces  of  Rome,  Vicenza,  and  Florence, 
by  Sangallo,  Michelozzi,  Bramante,  Palladio,  and  other  great  masters  of 
the  Renaissance.  From  these  he  forms  his  standard.  From  them  he  learns 
to  look  for  certain  conventional  forms  and  features,  and  if  they  are  not 
there  the  design  seems  to  him  faulty  and  defective.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  present  he  is  content  whether  or  no  they  are  wanted  and 
whether  or  no  there  is  a  reason  for  them.  If,  again,  tiie  desicn  has  anvthing 
for  which  his  memory  furnishes  no  precedent  he  is  offended,  for  there  is 
DO  purist  so  rigid  and  fastidious  as  the  cultivated  amateur.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  forming  his  judgment  he  falls  back  on  convention  and  precedent. 
All  his  studies  premspose  him  to  require  authority  in  ancient  example 
for  everything  that  is  done  nowadays.  If  he  can  trace  the  origin  of 
something  in  the  design  to  an  ancient  model  with  which  he  is  familiar 
he  is  pleased,  and  ai>prove8  the  new  imitation  of  it  as  satisfactory  and 
orthodox.    No  experience  is  more  common  for  an  architect  when  sub- 
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mitting  a  design  to  his  employer  than  to  be  asked  what  it  is  taken  from. 
The  same  question  put  to  a  poet  or  an  author,  or  to  a  painter  or  a  sculptor, 
would  be  resented  as  an  insult.  But  in  dealing  with  an  architect  it  comes 
naturally  to  the  lips  of  most  people.  The  majority  of  architectural  con- 
noisseurs seem  to  think  that  all  modem  architecture  must  be  imitated 
from  something  that  has  been  done  in  antiquity  or  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
They  cannot  understand  how  it  can  be  nroduced  on  any  other  terms. 
Should  you  reply  with  befitting  modesty  tnat  you  are  not  aware  of  there 
having  been  anything  done  before  like  what  you  have  designed,  and  that 
you  are  not  a  copyist,  you  are  met  with  a  look  of  surprise  and  perhaps 
incredulity ;  and  you  may  perhaps  be  told,  as  I  have  been,  that  it  is 
impossible  but  that  there  must  have  been  something  somewhere  on  which 
your  performance  is  modelled.  One  wonders  how  such  people  suppose 
architecture  ever  came  first  into  being. 

Here  then  we  have  the  result  of  all  this  elaborate  study  of  our  art  from  the 
literary  and  antiquarian  standpoint.  The  mistake  has  been  that  it  regards 
architecture  mainly  from  the  Historical  side  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
practical  aspect  which  has  to  do  with  our  use  of  it  as  a  living  and  working 
style  for  everyday  life.  It  ignores  the  difference  between  architecture 
and  archaeology,  and  confuses  one  with  the  other.  ArchsBology  is  a 
most  entrancing  and  delightful  science,  and  it  forms  an  invaluable  element 
in  all  historical  research,  in  which  it  now  plays  a  much  more  important 
part  than  it  has  ever  done  in  the  past.  But  archaBology  will  never  teach 
us  to  build  up  a  design  sensibly  and  beautifully  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify 
its  claim  to  be  held  a  work  of  art.  To  do  this  requires  that  other  faculties 
be  called  into  play  with  which  mere  archaeology  has  nothing  to  do.  Not 
that  we  are  to  shut  our  eyes  to  what  has  been  done  before  by  other  people. 
Far  from  it.  All  science  and  art  is  progressive,  and  every  fresh  step  in 
advance  must  be  taken  from  the  vantage  ground  that  has  been  won  by 
those  who  preceded  us.  Without  the  example  of  the  men  of  old  we 
should  be  nowhere — mere  explorers  and  begmners — whereas  with  their 
experience  behind  us  we  are  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages,  and  it  will  be  our 
own  fault  if  we  fail  to  advance  our  work  to  fresh  and  ever  fresh  develop- 
ments. But  while  we  study  with  all  the  ardour  it  deserves  the  art  of 
the  past  we  must  not  forget  that  we  are  to  study  it  not  to  copy  and  re- 
produce it,  but  to  take  from  it  the  lessons  in  style  that  it  can  teach  us. 
When  Michel-Angelo  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  build  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter's  looked  back  on  Brunelleschi's  cupola  at  Florence,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Come  te  non  voglio,  megUo  di  te  non  posso."  So  we  in  looking 
at  the  great  works  of  our  forefathers  may  well  doubt  our  ability  to  do 
better,  but  we  must  nevertheless,  if  we  have  any  faith  in  the  vitality 
of  our  art,  cry  with  the  mighty  master  that  we  will  not  be  mere  copyists. 
The  work  of  the  past  will  be  our  tutor  rather  than  our  model. 

The  fault,  then,  of  the  way  in  which  people  in  general  have  learned 
to  study  architecture  is  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  archaeological.  And 
not  that  alone,  but,  what  is  worse,  archaeological  only  on  one  side  of  the 
subject.  It  has  been  uniformly  with  the  externals  of  the  various  styles 
that  all  the  popular  books  on  the  subject  have  concerned  themselves. 
So  far  as  the  mere  account  of  phase  after  phase  through  which  the  art 
passed  successively  is  concerned  the  Uterary  record  is  fairly  complete. 
The  amateur  student  soon  learns  to  know  style  &om  style  and  to  assign 
each  example  to  its  proper  class  and  its  approximate  date.  And  this,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  is  all  very  well ;  the  mistake  is  that,  having  reached  this 
standard  of  knowledge,  he  thinks  he  understands  architecture,  whereas 
he  has  only  acquainted  himself  with  the  outside  of  it.  Such  knowledge  of 
the  subject  is  only  like  that  of  a  man  who,  after  turning  over  a  collection 
of  shells  and  learning  the  names  of  the  principal  specimens,  should  think 
he  understands  conchology ;  or  still  more  exactly  that  of  one  who,. after 
mastering  the  list  of  kings  and  the  dates  of  battles  and  revolutions  of  any 
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particular  period,  should  think  he  understands  its  history.  If  we  estimate 
the  value  of  any  opinion  one  student  might  express  on  conchology  and 
the  other  on  the  true  historical  aspect  of  the  period  with  which  he  thinks 
he  has  acquainted  himself  we  shall  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
judgment  the  mere  archsBologist  is  qualified  to  express  on  any  problem 
of  modem  architecture.  His  only  standard  is  that  of  resemblance  to 
ancient  example,  faithful  imitation,  and  close  adherence  to  precedent ; 
and  the  natural  result  is  that  from  his  point  of  view  it  is  the  business  of 
modem  use  to  accommodate  itself  to  ancient  habit  rather  than  that  the 
lessons  of  the  past  should  show  the  way  to  the  right  practice  of  archi- 
tecture at  the  present  day. 

I  have  said  that  archaeological  study  itself  in  the  case  of  most  people 
only  deals  with  one  side  of  the  subject,  and  that  the  outside.  The  true 
inner  reason  which  underUes  and  inspires  the  development  of  all  healthy 
architectural  growths  is  hidden  from  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  outward  details  of  any  style  of  architecture  if  you  wish 
to  understand  it ;  you  must  look  deeper  and  follow  them  up  to  their 
origin,  and  in  that  way  arrive  at  their  meaning.  It  will  be  found  that 
they  are  all  to  be  traced  ultimately,  so  far  at  least  as  their  general  features 
go,  either  to  accidents  of  race  and  social  condition,  or  to  necessities  and 
conveniencies  of  construction,  all  of  which  influences  have  combined 
to  give  the  current  style  a  certain  direction,  and  in  fact  to  make  it  what  it 
is.  All  these  elements  in  its  constitution  are  discoverable,  and  if  the 
style  is  to  be  really  understood  they  must  be  discovered  and  their  effects 
traced  and  recognised.  It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  that  difficult 
problems  of  construction  should  be  puzzled  out,  except  by  professional 
students  of  architecture,  but  there  is  no  great  mystery  about  the  elements 
of  construction,  and  some  acquaintance  with  them  is  within  the  reach  of 
every  one ;  for,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  all  men  are  influenced  by  them 
to  some  extent.  From  tiie  time  when  as  children  thev  constructed 
their  house  of  cards,  or  played  with  their  box  of  bricks,  to  that  when  they 
build  or  buy  or  only  hire  a  house  in  which  to  live  securely,  ideas  of  stability 
and  the  rudiments  of  g[ood  building  will  have  been  present  to  all  men. 
A  man's  flrst  question  will  be  whether  his  house  is  well  built,  and  he  will  do 
his  best  to  detect  any  faults  of  construction  long  before  he  thinks  of  its 
external  claims  to  architectural  beauty.  What  he  wants  in  order  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  right  understanding  of  the  architecture  of  the 
past  is  to  connect  the  two  ideas  together ;  to  get  some  knowledge  of  the 
constructional  problems  which  the  builders  in  former  times  had  to  face 
and  conquer,  and  to  trace  in  their  architecture  the  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end ;  to  see  how  the  several  characteristic  features  of  the 
style  are  based  upon  constructional  necessities  and  are  outwardly  expres- 
sive of  them — to  see,  for  instance,  in  looking  at  a  Gothic  minster,  how 
from  first  to  last  the  construction  has  ruled  the  design — how  the  wish 
for  clearer  floor-space,  combined  with  increasing  skill  in  craftsmanship, 
has  evolved  the  lightness  and  airiness  of  the  nave  of  Salisbury  from  the 
ponderous  piers  and  heavy  arches  of  the  Norman  work  at  Winchester ; 
how  this  development  was  made  easy  by  the  adoption  of  the  pointed 
arch,  and  how  it  had  been  retarded  by  the  conservatism  which  clung  to 
the  round  one  ;  how  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  cross  groining  of  the 
Roman  to  any  but  square  bays  led  step  by  step  to  the  perfection  of  rib 
and  panel  vaulting  ;  how  cross  vaulting,  by  relieving  the  curtain  walls 
from  pier  to  pier,  allowed  the  expansion  of  the  window  space  into  the 
glorious  clerestories  of  Amiens  or  York.  I  might,  did  time  allow,  pursue 
this  into  all  the  main  features  of  Gothic  construction  ;  but  I  will  only 
point  out  how  greatly  the  interest  which  the  mere  superficial  admirer 
of  architecture  feels  would  be  increased  if  he  grasped  even  imperfectly 
something  of  the  meaning  of  what  he  saw  ;  how  much  the  pinnacle  would 
gain  in  d^nity  if  he  imderstood  that  it  was  not  a  mere  flourish  to  look  well 
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against  the  sky,  but  a  valuable  equipoise  to  steady  the  piers  below  ;  if 
he  saw  in  the  flying  buttress  not  merely  a  gracefully  leading  outline  but 
a  working  member  without  whose  aid  the  structure  would  fall ;  if  he 
were  reassured  as  to  the  stability  of  such  buildings  as  the  Sainte  Chapelle 
at  Paris  or  the  Abbey  at  Bath  or  King's  College  Chapel,  which  seem  mere 
lanterns  of  glass,  by  understanding  the  distribution  and  concentration  of 
the  disruptive  forces  of  the  vaulting  or  isolated  points  of  support  and  re- 
sistance. All  the  beauty  of  a  design  is  enhanced  hj  knowledge  of  its  fitness  to 
its  purpose,  by  the  intelligence  that  it  has  a  meaning,  that  there  is  a  reason 
for  it,  and  that  it  is  not  the  creation  of  mere  idle  fancy  and  artistic  caprice. 

It  is  in  this  direction,  then,  that  I  would  have  the  education  of  the 
public  turned  as  regards  their  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  past; 
but  it  is  still  more  important  from  our  point  of  view  as  architects  that 
they  should  apply  the  same  principles  of  reason  to  the  architecture  of 
to-day.  We  are  not  a  confess  of  archaeologists,  but  of  architects,  and  the 
great  thing  for  us  to  consider  is  how  we  are  to  ensure  the  right  appre- 
ciation of  what  is  good  and  true  and  the  rejection  of  what  is  false  and 
bad  in  the  art  of  the  day  on  the  part  of  the  general  public  who  are  our 
judges  and  employers.  I  have  ventured  to  show  what  I  think  is  wanting 
in  tiie  way  the  subject  is  now  generally  presented  to  the  unprofessional 
student,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  not  only  to  him  but  very  often  to  the  pro- 
fessional architect  as  well.  So  long  as  people  think  that  classic  archi- 
tecture is  a  matter  of  colunms  and  roimd  arches  and  capitals  and  the 
Ave  orders,  and  Gk>thic  a  matter  of  pointed  arches  and  quatrefoils  and 
trefoils,  so  long  will  the  architecture  of  the  day  be  condemned  to  the 
mere  faithful  repetition  of  stale  examples.  Till  it  is  understood  that 
architecture  must  above  all  the  arts  be  logical,  and  that  every  design 
ought  to  be  required  to  give  a  reason  for  its  existence  in  the  form  it  has 
taken,  we  shall  get  no  further.  Till  then  it  is  inevitable  that  the  imitation 
of  faniiliar  details  will  be  demanded  by  the  generality  of  men  and  accepted 
as  a  warrant  of  orthodoxy.  And,  further,  so  long  as  it  is  only  the  outward 
features  of  bygone  styles  that  are  generallv  associated  with  it,  it  follows 
that  it  will  be  in  the  ornamental  details  that  the  essence  of  l^e  style  is 
considered  to  reside.  With  most  people  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
architecture  means  ornament.  Take  a  plain  building  and  plaster  on  or 
pin  on  some  ornamentation,  and  you  make  it  at  once  a  work  of  architecture. 
There  is  no  more  fatal  fallacy  than  this.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the 
debased  gaudy  work  that  disfigures  our  streets.  Till  the  public  are  en- 
lightened as  to  the  difference  between  ornamenting  buildings  and  building 
beautifully,  which  is  quite  another  thing,  and  tiU  they  learn  that  to  be 
artistic  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  smart,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  their 
education  in  architecture  has  even  begun. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  way  of  bringing  these  elementary  truths  home 
to  the  unprofessional  lover  of  our  art  ?  Something  may  be  done  by  per- 
suading those  who  write  or  lecture  on  the  subject  to  look  at  it  and  treat 
it  from  the  rational  point  of  view  rather  than  from  that  of  a  shallow 
sestheticism — to  get  them  to  think  less  of  '*the  styles"  and  more  of 
'^  style ; "  to  show  the  common  basis  of  all  architecture  in  sound  con- 
struction, and  from  that  foundation  to  build  up  the  knowledge  of  the 
various  forms  into  which  different  peoples  and  different  ages  cast  their 
art,  though  obeying  the  same  sound  general  principles. 

But,  after  all,  ai^  of  any  kind  is  a  thing  to  be  done  rather  than  something 
to  be  talked  about.  It  is  for  us,  the  architects,  to  teach  the  world  what 
good  work  is  by  doing  our  best  to  produce  it.  We  are  the  real  missionaries, 
and  not  the  writer,  however  briUiant,  or  the  lecturer,  however  attractive. 
Every  good,  honest  building  we  put  upon  tJie  ground  is  in  itself  a  better 
sermon  than  any  that  can  be  read  or  preached,  and  will  do  more  to  convert 
an  unbelieving  or  mistaken  world  than  a  score  of  University  Extension 
lectures  or  a  whole  shelf  full  of  guide-books  or  text-books  on  the  styles. 
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It  is  for  us  to  show  the  outside  public  that  our  art  is  still  alive  ;  that  it  is 
not  to  be  studied  as  a  dead  language ;  that  aichseology  and  architecture 
are  not  inseparable,  still  less  synonymous,  and  that  interesting — over- 
poweringly  interesting — as  the  styles  of  the  past  must  always  be  to  all 
sensible  minds,  still  there  is  before  us  the  problem  of  how  to  do  our  own 
building  work,  and  that  surely  has  even  a  greater  claim  on  our  attention. 

How  little  attention  this  great  problem  receives  is  too  well  known 
to  need  remark.  There  is  a  room  full  of  fresh  architectural  designs  yearly 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  but  it  is  resorted  to  mainly  for  a  nap  or  a  quiet 
tete-a-tete.  There  are  rarely  more  than  three  or  four  people  in  it  at  once, 
while  the  picture  galleries  are  crowded.  In  the  newspaper  critiques  of  the 
year's  exhibition  architecture  and  sculpture  are  dismissed  with  at  most  a 
few  closing  paragraphs  in  the  "  fourth  and  concluding  notice."  I  do  not 
complain  of  this,  and  scarcely  wish  it  otherwise.  Art  is  in  my  opinion 
a  great  deal  too  much  written  about  and  talked  about.  It  is  not  criticism, 
but  work  that  is  wanted.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  art  if  all  literature  or  talking  about  it  could  be  suppressed 
for  a  generation.  Instead  of  listening  to  the  critics  and  thinking  about 
what  uiey  see  at  secondhand,  as  most  people  are  in  the  habit  of  doin^,  they 
might  then  get  into  the  way  of  looking  at  the  works  of  art  and  thinking 
for  themselves ;  and  instead  of  making  critical  studies  of  them  simply 
sit  down  and  enjoy  them,  which  is  now  often  the  very  last  thin^  they 
think  of  doing.  It  was,  I  believe,  Canova  who  said.  You  English  see 
with  your  ears,"  and  it  is  the  case  with  most  people  that  before  they 
dare  admire  or  enjoy  a  work  of  art  they  wait  to  hear  what  the  critics 
say  about  it,  so  that  they  may  be  sure  they  are  doing  right  and  not  com- 
mitting themselves  to  a  heterodox  opinion  on  which  the  self-constituted 
arbiters  of  taste  would  frown.  In  literature  criticism  is  on  a  different 
footing :  there  the  critic  is  at  all  events  a  fellow  craftsman  with  those 
whom  he  reviews  :  but  in  art  it  is  different.  There  the  critic  is  generally  an 
amateur,  for  every  man  is  an  amateur  in  respect  to  those  arts  to  which  he 
does  not  himself  put  his  hand  ;  and  the  only  difference  between  him  and 
other  amateurs  is  that  he  makes  his  amateurism  a  profession.  To  artists 
criticism  from  this  source  is  of  little  or  no  use.  The  general  experience  is 
that  from  the  mere  professional  critic  one  has  never  got  anything  helpful. 
The  criticism  that  really  does  us  good  is  that  of  our  brother-craftsmen,  who 
know  the  difficulties  and  have  struggled  with  them  themselves,  and  whose 
candid  and  not  always  flattering  remarks  are  salutary  and  invigorating 
even  when  they  are  least  complimentary. 

If,  then,  the  public,  who  are  our  masters  and  our  judges,  are  to  qualify 
themselves  for  a  right  judgment  in  matters  of  architecture,  and  to  bring 
a  wholesome  influence  to  bear  on  the  practice  of  the  art  to-day,  they 
must  learn  that  architecture  is  not  archeeology ;  that  the  study  of  an 
old  building  is  a  very  different  thing  from  designing  a  new  one ;  that  the 
essence  of  architecture  lies  not  in  its  outward  details,  least  of  all  in  its 
ornament,  but  in  the  eicpression  of  its  vital  principles  of  construction. 
They  must  dare  to  think  for  themselves  instead  of  waiting  to  be  told 
by  the  critics  what  they  may  or  may  not  admire.  They  must  accustom 
themselves  to  regard  architecture  not  as  a  subject  for  learned  disquisition 
and  antiquarian  research,  but  as  something  to  be  enjoyed,  as  the  citizens 
of  Venice  or  Florence  or  our  own  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  the 
lovely  buildings  that  they  watched  their  brother-burghers  raising  for 
them,  in  those  nappy  days  when  art  criticism  was  as  yet  imknown. 

And,  lastly,  we  architects  must  remember  that  it  is  from  us  that  the 
public  can  really  learn  most,  and  that  if  we  work  conscientiously  and  do 
what  we  feel  to  be  right,  even  if  it  leads  us  to  defy  convention,  we  shall  be 
doing  more  than  any  literary  crusade  to  convert  the  public,  with  whom, 
of  course,  it  rests,  in  the  final  resort,  to  say  whether  the  art  of  their  age 
shall  be  honest,  true,  and  noble,  or  the  reverse. 
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(3)  By  Arthur  Hill,  B.E.,  M.R.I.A.  (Lecturer  on  Architecture, 
Queen's  College,  Cork.) 

For  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  any  art  or  science  some  knowledge 
of  that  art  or  science  is  indispensable.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
ordinary  non-professional  observer  will  take  an  interest  in  what  he  does  not 
understand.  To  many  people  a  new  building  represents  nothing  more 
than  the  money  it  cost,  that  being  the  only  scale  they  are  capable  of 
applying  to  the  object. 

The  value  of  university  training  for  professional  purposes  does  not 
now  need  an  argument ;  the  principle  has  been  already  adopted  in  some 
of  the  modem  universities  of  this  country.  But  why  should  the  teaching 
be  Hmited  to  professional  students  ?  Why  should  not  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, taugnt  by  a  professional  architect,  be  included  as  a  branch  of 
general  history  available  to  students  specialising  in  history  for  the  B.A. 
egree  ? 

Several  amiversities  admit  lectures  on  classic  art  and  arch8eolog}% 
but  the  *'  mother  of  all  the  arts  "  scarcely  receives  adequate  treatment 
in  lectures  of  this  kind.  Why  limit  the  subject  to  the  classic  period  ? 
Does  not  architecture,  taken  as  an  historical  study,  reflect  the  social  con- 
ditions of  a  people  in  one  centiuy  as  well  as  in  another  ?  Taken  from  its 
own  standpoint  as  an  art,  how  can  an  artistic  sense  be  better  cultivated 
or  acquired  than  by  a  critical  review  of  the  best  buildings  of  all  time  that 
have  survived  to  the  present  day  ? 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  architecture,  showing  its  true  basis  of 
evolution,  delivered  by  trained  architects,  and  with  the  prestige  of  the 
"  university,"  would  exercise  an  important  and  beneficial  influence  on  the 
pubUc  appreciation  of  our  art.  For,  in  addition  to  the  students  who  would 
take  the  university  course,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  University  Extension  System,  which  is  bound  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  parent  imiversity,  lectures  would  be  given  and  consider- 
able interest  aroused  among  a  number  of  people  in  many  parts  of  the 
country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  criticism  of  those  who  have  had  the 
necessary  training  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  would  be  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  development  of  good  architecture  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  a 
stimulating  influence  both  to  the  architect  and  his  chent. 

This  is  not  the  only  way,  but  perhaps  one  way,  in  which  the  public 
may  be  brought  to  take  more  interest  in  our  professional  work. 


(4)  Von  Othmar  v.  Lelyner,  Architekt  (M.d.G.),  k.k.  Professor. 
" Zur  Frage  der  Baukiiiistle^schen  Bilduiig  des  PuMikufin^" 

Es  diirfte  wohl  sehr  wenige  Fragen  allgemeiner  Natur  geben,  die  wie 
diese  fiir  die  internationale  Architektenschaft  von  allergrosster  Bedeu- 
tung.  Leider  wiirde  aber  gerade  diese  Frage,  die  man  kann  es  ruhig 
sagen  heute  zu  einer  Cardinalfrage  der  kiinstlerisch  gebildeten  Archi- 
tektenschaft geworden,  noch  sehr  wenig  in  den  Kreis  allgemeiner  Beratun- 
gen  gezosen.  Abgesehen  von  einigen  modernen  Kunstforschem  und 
schriftsteUernden  Architekten  die  durch  hochwertvollen  Arbeiten  die 
Baukunst  dem  Publikum  naher  zu  bringen  suchten,  weiter  abgesehen 
von  einigen  riihrigen  Architekten vereinigungen  Siiddeutschlands  vor 
allem  Bayems  die  die   Pflege  der  Heimatkunst  den  Massen  naher  zu 
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bringen  suclien,  ist  wenig  oder  besser  gesagt  gar  nichts  geschehen. 
In  YoUkommener  Abgeschlosseiiheit  arbeiten  die  meisten  Architekten- 
veieinigongen,  Fachfragen  von  allgemeinstem  Interesse  werden  immer  nur 
am  griinen  Tisch,  respektive  in  den  Fachjournalen  die  ja  dem  Publikum 
unbekannt  zur  Au&tragung  gebracht. 

Hier  Wandel  zu  schafien  gilt  fiir  die  intemationale  Architektenschaft 
als  Pflicht,  ich  mochte  sagen  der  Selbsterhaltungstrieb,  die  Freude  am 
eigenen  Beruf  zwingt  alle  dazu,  ihr  Moglichstes  zu  einer  Bessemng  der 
Verhaltnisse  beizutragen.  Heute  steht  das  grosse  Publikum  der  Baukunst 
beinahe  voUstandig  indolent  gegeniiber.  Diese  allgemeine  Indolenz  des 
Publikums  in  Bai^agen,  die  duich  dieselbe  bedingte  kritiklose  oder 
flachliche  Behandlung  der  Baukunst  und  ilirer  Meister  hat  es  mit  sich 
gebracht,  dass  heute  der  Architekt  weitaus  nicht  jene  RoUe  im  ofient- 
lichen  Leben  spielt,  wie  im  Mittelalter  und  in  der  Renaissance.  Und 
doch  sind  die  Aufgaben  des  modernen  Architekten  viel  grossere  und 
schwierigere  geworden,  stellt  doch  die  unauihaltsam  vordringende  Cultur 
der  Baukunst  immer  grossartigere  und  schwierigere  Probleme.  Die  Mei- 
nung  des  heutigen  Publikums,  ich  sage  des  kunstverstandigen  Publikums, 
geht  schon  so  weit  den  Architekten  aus  dem  Kreis  der  Kiiustler  iiber- 
haupt  auszuschalten.  Das  moderne  PubUkum  versteht  unter  Kiinstler 
einen  Maler,  Bildhauer,  einen  beriihmten  Greiger  oder  Pianisten,  sehr  selten ; 
denkt  es  aber  an  den  Architekten.  Man  betrachtet  eben  heute  nicht  die 
Baukunst  als  vollwertige  Kunst  und  gerade  sie  ist  ja  die  Mutter  der  Kiinste. 
Von  diesem  Standpunkte  aus  betrachtet  die  grosse  Menge  den  Archi- 
tekten, begreiflich  dass  damit  jenes  zweifellos  intemationale  Scheinarchi- 
tektentum  sagen  wir  besser  Hochstaplertum  gross  gezogen  wird,  der 
Kunst  und  ili^n  wahren  Kiinstlem  zum  Schaden.  Die  Architektur  ist 
fiir  dem  Durchschnittsbauherm  eine  Preisfrage,  nicht  der  Kunst,  der 
Billigkeit  gilt  der  Erfolg.  Wie  viele  stolze  selbstbewusste  Kiinstlematuren 
miissen  heute  sehen  wie  dieses  Kunstparasitentum  dass  ja  um  jeden  Preis 
arbeitet,  geschaftsmannisch  annonciert  und  fiir  sich  Reklame  gewohn- 
Uchster  Art  treibt  mit  Bauauftragen  reich  versehen,  wahrend  sie  selbst 
warten  konnen  bis  allenfalls  eine  Konkurrenz  ein  ungewisses  Etwas 
bietet.  Betrachten  wir  die  Bauten  der  grosseren  und  kleineren  Stadte, 
wieviel  Geschmacklosigkeit  ist  da  iiberall  zu  finden.  Ware  das  Publikum 
baukiinstlensch  gebildet,  ware  damit  auch  diesem  Kunstparasitentum  der 
Boden  ihrer  Thatigkeit  entzogen.  Wir  wollen  nun  den  Versuch  machen 
dieser  so  emster  Frage  nach  dxei  Punkten  hin  naher  zu  treten. 

1.  Wie  verhalt  sich  das  heutige  PubUkum  der  Baukunst  gegeniiber  1 

2.  Wo  sind  die  Griinde  zu  suchen  fiir  die  heutige  Anschauung  des 
Publikums  ? 

3.  Welche  Mittel  und  Wege  stehen  der  Architektenschaft  zur  Verfii- 
gung  eine  Besserung  der  Verhaltnisse  herbeizuf  iihren  ? 

1.  Wie  verhdU  sich  das  heutige  PiMikum  der  Baukunst  gegeniiber  ? 

Um  dieser  Frage  naher  zu  treten  miissen  wir  das  sogenannte  kunst- 
yerstandige  Publilnim  aus  dem  sich  ja  auch  zum  Theil  unsere  Bauherrn 
rekrutieren  cenauer  betrachten.  Begleiten  wir  dieses  PubUkum  in  die 
KunstaussteUungen,  begleiten  wie  dasselbe  auf  der  Reise,  und  wir  werden 
sehen,  dass  die  foundanschauungen  dieses  ganz  intemationalen  PubUkums 
YoUkommen  gleichartig  sind.  Wie  schon  erwahnt,  steht  das  PubUkum 
der  Baukunst  entweder  voUkommen  indolent  oder  aber  ausserst  zaghaft 
gegeniiber.  Achtlos  zieht  das  PubUkum  an  den  historisch  wertvoUen 
Bauten  voriiber,  ganz  momentanes  Interesse  bringt  es  irgend  einem 
monumentalen  Neubau  entgegen,  nur  kurze  Zeit  lasst  sich  dasselbe  Yon 
einer  aktuellen  Baufrage  fesseln,  wenn  eine  unsachgemasse  Zeitungs- 
kritik  die  Frage  offentUch  aufgegriffen.  Dieses  PubUkum,  dass  in  bau- 
kunstlerischen  Hinsicht  so  indolent  und  unwissend,  zeigt  sich  aber  in  den 
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Kunstausstellungen  und  Museen  weit  reif er ;  wenn  auch  diese  Reife  sehr 
einseitiger  Natur  genannt  werden  kann.  Daheim  und  auf  der  Reise 
werden  wir  immer  die  gleichen  Ersclieiiiungen  wahrnelimeii.  Verhalt- 
nismassig  riclitiges  Verstandnis  fiir  Bild  und  Farbe,  fiir  Linie  und  Gesammt- 
wirkung,  bei  oft  reicher  Heranziehung  von  VergleichstiiGken  historischer 
oder  moderner  Art  da  und  dort  grosse  Kenntnisse  auf  dem  Gebiete  der 
histoiischen  Malerei,  insbesondere  in  Frauenkreisen.  Die  Kiitik  sehr 
oft  gut  und  dabei  baufig  vollkommen  individuell  und  unbeeinflusst  von 
der  Tageskiitik.  Interesse  und  gutes  Verstandms  fiir  kleinere  halb- 
plastische  Aibeiten,  wie  Plaquetten,  Reliefs  und  allenf alls  auch  fiir  kleine 
YoUplastiken.  Verbaltnismassig  geringes  Interesse  fiir  grossplastische 
Arbeiten.  Vollste  Unsicherheit  auf  baukiinstlerischen  Gebiete,  kritiscbe 
Bemerkun^en  lassen  beinabe  durcbwegs  auf  eine  Beeinflussung  von 
anderer  Seite  schliessen.  Von  vomherein  ist  es  ganz  aufiallig,  dass  fiir 
die  Plastik  und  Architektur,  ein  so  vermindertes  Interesse  einerseits  und 
eine  so  zagbafte  Beurtheilung  anderseits  konstatiert  werden  kann. 
Abgesehen  von  einer  ganzen  Reihe  anderer  spater  zu  erortemden 
Griinden  fiir  dieses  Verhalten  des  Publikums,  wollen  wir  bier  schon  auf 
die  Schwierigkeit  des  dreidimensionalen  Sehens  das  Augenmerk  lenken. 
Die  Flacbe  ist  fiir  den  Laien  begreiflicber  Weise  verstandlicber  wie  der 
Korper,  wie  der  Raum.  Zeigt  sicb  diese  Schwacbe  beim  Publikum  schon 
in  der  Plastik,  um  wie  viel  schwerer  muss  es  demselben  werden  Baumassen 
in  ihren  Verhaltmssen  richti^  eingeschatzen,  richtig  in  ihrer  beabsichtig- 
teten  und  auch  erreichten  Wirkunff  zu  verstehen. 

Dasselbe  Publikum,  dass  iiber  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Botticelli,  Rafael, 
Markart  und  Lenbach  ffanz  trefflich  Bescheid  weiss,  ein  Publikum  dass 
iiber  Worpswerder  una"  Dachauer  Eiinstler  spricht  wird  ratios  den 
historischen  imd  modemen  Baudenkmalen  der  Heimatstadt  gegeniiber 
stehen  imd  nichts,  gar  nichts  zu  sagen  wissen.  Begleiten  wir  dieses 
Publikum  in  die  Kunstausstellungen  so  ergibt  sich  iiberall  das  gleiche 
Resultat  das  Hauptinteresse  gilt  den  Bildem,  daneben  finden  noch  die 
Kleinplastiken  allgemeinere  Beachtung;  wie  wenig  Menschen  sehen  wir 
aber  jenen  Salen  wo  grossere  plastische  Arbeiten  ihre  Aufstelluns  gefun- 
den.  Da  muss  schon  ein  Meunier  eine  Spezialausstellung  erhalten  um 
auf  grosseres  Interesse  des  Publikums  rechnen  zu  konnen.  Priifen  wir 
aber  diese  Besichtigungen  auf  ihren  inneren  Wert,  so  werden  wir  finden, 
dass  viele  der  Besucher  mehr  des  guten  Tones  halber,  um  auch  mitreden 
zu  konnen  hierher  gekommen.  Schreiten  wir  dann  weiter  durch  die 
Raume  der  Kunstausstellungen  und  finden  wir  da  und  dort  auch  einen  oder 
den  anderen  kleinen  Raum  der  der  Baukimst  gewidmet  so  konnen  wir 
bestimmt  darauf  rechnen  dort  nur  Kollegen  anzutrefien.  Mit  einer 
heiligen  Scheu  weicht  unser  Publikum  diesen  Raumen  aus.  Ah,  da  sind 
Plane,  komm  gehen  wir,  davon  verstehen  wir  ja  so  nichts  kann  man  an  der 
Thiire  ofters  horen.  Welche  Miihe  hat  es  aber  gekostet,  wie  viel  Energie, 
wie  viel  Kunst  steckt  aber  oft  gerade  bier  in  diesen  Arbeiten.  Ich  glaube 
annehmen  zu  konnen,  dass  solche  Erfahrungen  nicht  nur  in  Wien  sondem 
auch  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  etc.,  gesammelt  werden  konnen.  Doch 
priifen  wir  das  Publikum  weiter,  ziehen  wir  mit  ihm  hinaus  in  die  Feme, 
lolgen  wir  der  Gesellschaft  nach  den  Laffunen  Yenedigs,  an  dem  Amostrand, 
naoh  Briissel,  auch  bier  konnen  wir  bald  zu  ahnlichen  Resultaten  gelangen. 
In  auffallender  Weise  zeigt  sich  dieser  Zug  des  Publikums  auch  bei  der 
alljahrlich  an  den  Kunsthochschulen  veranstalteten  Ausstellungen. 
Fiir  diese  akademische  Ausstellungen  gilt  das  Gleiche  wie  fiir  die  Kunst- 
ausstellungen. Der  Hauptzulauf  bei  den  Malem,  veringerte  Besucher- 
zahl  bei  den  Bildhauem.  Und  in  den  Architekten-Schulausstellungen  ? 
Dort  trifft  man  nur  die  junge  Architektenschaft  die  heftig  kritisierend 
liber  die  Kollegen  zu  Gericht  sitzt.  So  wie  die  Alten  singen,  so  zwitschem 
die  Jungen.  Ab  und  zu  verirrt  sich  das  Familienmitglied  eines  Ausstellers 
in  diese  Raume,  um  die  Arbeiten  eines  Verwandten  in  Augensohein  zu 
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aehmen.  Die  Eritik  lautet  dann  immer.  Sehr  schon  muss  viel  Arbeit 
koBten,  sehr  hubsch  gezeichnet,  nur  so  weiter.  Der  nebenstehende 
KuDBtjunger  steckt  die  Keundlicbe  Eritik  mhig  ein,  die  meist  in  diametralen 
Gegensatz  zur  Ansicht  seiner  verehrten  EoUegen  steht,  nun  hat  er  wenig- 
stens  ein  freundliches  Wort  auch  gehort. 

Wie  schon  erwahnt  ist  das  rubliknm  auf  der  Reise  nicht  anders. 
Wandem  wir  dnrch  die  praohtigen  Ranme  der  Uffizien  in  Florenz,  f  olgen 
wir  dem  baedeckerbewafEneten  Publikum  durch  die  herrlichen  Samm- 
Inngen.  Bald  konnen  wir  zwei  Gruppen  von  Menschen  klar  nnterscheiden, 
die  eine  die  nur  die  mit  Sternchen  markierten  Bilder  betrachtet  und  die 
Zeitdauer  der  Betrachtung  abh'angig  macht  von  der  Anzahl  der  Sternchen. 
Die  zweite  Gruppe,  feiner  empfindend  und  selbststandiger,  wird  da  und 
dort  auch  ein  Bild  in  Augenschein  nehmen,  langer  vor  diesem  verweilen, 
obwohl  sein  Meister  ein  unbekannterer  Quattrocentist,  ein  Ueinerer 
Meister  des  Cinquecento.  Gehen  wir  hiniiber  in  den  anderen  Fliigel  wo 
die  herrUche  Niobidengruppe  ihre  Aufstellung  gefunden,  da  ist  es  meist 
recht  sparlich  besucht.  Wie  sich  das  Interesse  des  Publikums  so  einseitig 
der  Malerei  zuwendet,  konnen  wir  noch  aufEalliger  in  jenen  Baumen 
sehen  wo  Handzeichnungen  ausgestellt.  Die  Maler  weiden  eingehend 
besichtigt,  die  hoch  interessanten  Architekturhandzeichnungen  beinahe 
keines  Blickes  gewurdigt.  Man  versuche  einmal  die  mediceische  Venus 
aus  der  Tribuna  zu  entfemen  und  in  einem  Plastiksaal  aufzustellen,  mit 
der  allgemeinen  Beruhmtheit  ware  es  bald  aus.  In  Briissel  und  anderen 
beriihmten  Museumsstadten  kann  man  ganz  gleiche  Erf  ahrungen  maohen. 
Wie  wenig  das  Publikum  im  Allgemeinen  mit  der  Plastik  anzufangen 
weiss  zeigt  uns  ein  Gang  durch  das  Nationalmuseum  von  Athen.  Das 
Hauptinteresse  wendet  sich  dem  mykanischen  Saal  zu,  die  reichen  Gold- 
funde  von  Mykane  und  Tir3nis  sind  es  die  das  Auge  des  Publikums  fesseln. 
Als  zweiter  Anziehungspunkt  jene  Schranke  wo  die  Tanagrafig|uren  ihre 
Au&tellimg  gefunden.  Die  herrliche  attische  Grossplastik  wd  rasch 
absolviert,  da  und  dort  allenfalls  ein  Grabrelief  vom  Dipylon  das  eini^e 
Minuten  Beachtung  verlanst.  Wir  haben  hier  das  Puolikum  auf  sem 
Verstandnis  der  Malerei  una  Plastik  gegenliber  etwas  gepriift ;  begleiten 
wir  es  jetzt  vor  die  monumentalen  Bauschopfungen,  sehen  wir  zu  wie 
die  herrlichen  Werke  der  Baukunst  vom  Publikum  aufgenommen.  Ich 
sehe  hier  ganz  ab  von  antiken  Ausgrabungsfeldem,  wo  es  ja  selbst  dem 
nicht  geiibten  KoUegen  schwer  wird  sich  ein  Bild  der  alten  Anlage  vorzu- 
zaubem.  Betrachtet  ein  Laie  eine  grossere  Monumentalschopfung  so 
werden  wir  nie  von  ihm  horen,  dass  der  Bau  in  seiner  Gesammtheit  schon 
immer  wird  er  nur  auf  Detaile  binweisen.  Da  ist  es  ein  reizvolles  Friih- 
renaiasanceportal  mit  schonen  Pilasterfiillungen  und  reichen  Lunetten- 
schmuck,  dort  ein  schones  gothisches  Masswerksf  enster  dass  sein  Interesse 
besonders  in  Anspruch  nimmt.  Die  Gesammtkomposition  bleibt  fiir  ihn 
fremd.  Je  reicher  der  Stil  mit  ornamentalen  Beiwerk  desto  klarer 
verstandlich  wird  fiir  ihn  die  Fa9ade.  Der  Palazzo  Ca'doro  mit  seiner 
reichen  Loggienbildung  und  reizvoUen  Details  wird  dem  Laien  weit 
veistandlicher  sein,  wenn  wir  das  Wort  Verstandnis  iiberhaupt  anwenden 
dtirfen,  wie  die  Front  der  Earche  Redentore  in  Venedig.  Fiir  diese 
einfach  classische  Strenge  fehlt  dem  Laien  der  Massstab  voUkommen. 
Hier  hat  er  kein  Einzeldetail,  dass  sein  Auge  fesseln  konnte,  hier  ist  ja 
niu  die  Gesammtfront  in  ihrer  Proportion  massgebend.  Interessante 
Studien  gibt  auch  der  Vergleich  zwischen  dem  Eindruck  der  Redentore 
Palladios  und  der  S.  M.  8alute  Longhenas  in  Venedig.  Das  Pubhkum 
steht  ausschhesslich  auf  Seite  Longhenas.  Die  reiche  Architektur  wird  hier 
wohl  noch  unterstiitzt  durch  das  schone  Bild  der  immittelbaren  Umge- 
bung;  kiinstlerisch  objektiv  genommen  steht  doch  trotz  der  grossen 
Kalte  die  Redentorekirche  hoch  iiber  der  Salute,  ein  Bach  dort,  ein 
lustiger  Italiener  da  wenn  wir  einen  musikahschen  Vergleich  ziehen  wollen. 
Im  Innenraum  der  Kirchen  zeigt  sich  der  Laie  wieder  voU  und  ganz  als 
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Freund  dei  Malerei.  Der  Bai^m  mag  noch  so  schon  in  seinem  Verhaltnis, 
das  Interesse  cilt  den  Altarbildern,  den  Grabdenkmalen.  Auch  hier  ein 
Beispiel  aus  Venedig.  Der  Innenraum  von  S.  Zaccaria  gehort  zu  den 
schonsten  die  Venedig  aufweisen  kann.  Diese  elegante  Vermischung 
von  Friihrenaissance  und  Gothik,  diese  keusclien  Detaile,  diese  praclitigen 
Raumverhaltnisse.  Der  Laie  tritt  ein,  bleibt  einen  Augenblick  stehen, 
um  dann  mit  Musse  wieder  seine  Galleriestudien  fortznsetzen.  Das 
Bellinische  Madonnenbild  ist  der  Anziehungspunkt  des  Laien,  vor  diesem 
bleibt  es  lange  in  Betrachtung  stehen.  Wohl  ist  das  Bild  ein  herrliches,  soil 
aber  nicbt  dem  Raum  auch  der  Tribut  gebracht  werden.  Die  italienische 
Kirchenraume  betrachtet  aber  der  Laie  beinabe  durchwegs  nur  vom 
Standpunkte  der  vorhandenen  Altarbilder.  Eine  Kircbe  wird  ihm 
umsomehr  in  Erinnerung  bleiben,  je  mehr  beriilimte  Altarbilder 
darinnen.  Tritt  die  Malerei  uns  als  Gewolb-  und  Wanddecoration  auf 
so  bleibt  das  Interesse  schon  zuriick.  Hier  wird  es  dem  Laien  eben 
schon  schwer  die  Wand-  und  Gewolbflachen  im  Ganzen  zu  betrachten. 

Trotz  aller  Schonheit  wird  die  Kirche  S.  Francesco  in  Assisi,  mit  den 
herrlichen  Werken  eines  Giotto,  keinen  sonderlichen  Eindruck  bei  den 
meisten  Laien  hinterlassen.  Wir  haben  friiher  einen  musikalischen 
Vergleich  versucht  und  Palladio  mit  Bach,  Longhena  mit  einem  Bellini 
verglichen.  Hier  die  lustige  wenn  auch  oberflachliche  gut  komponierte 
Architektur,  dort  die  strenge  Ruhe,  die  mathematische  Ausdrucksform, 
die  unbedingte  Logik.  Der  Laie  soil  nicht  allein  diese  leichte  Architektur 
verstehen  lemen,  er  soil  auch  tiefer  empfinden,  wie  er  es  ja  in  der  Musik 
auch  tatsachlich  gelemt  hat.  Der  Laie  betrachtet  eine  grossere  Architektur 
nur  nach  dem  einzehien  Detail,  damit  ist  es  ihm  aber  schon  unmoglich 
den  Eiinstler  des  Baues  zu  verstehen.  Das  Erinnerung  an  einen  zarten 
Andantesatz,  wenn  ein  Allegro  und  andere  Satze  verstandnislos  an  den 
Ohren  des  Zuhorers  voriibergerauscht,  wird  kein  Interesse  an  einer  sym- 
phonischen  Komposition  wach  erhalten.  Unser  heutiges  Publikum,  dass 
bei  Beethoven  aufgezogen,  dass  in  Wagner  aufgeht,  hat  aber  musikalisch 
schon  ein  so  tiefes  Yerstandnis,  dass  Gesammtkunstwerk  halbwegs 
verstehen  zu  konnen.  Warum  soUte  dies  in  der  Baukunst,  die  ja  einst 
gefrorene  Musik  genannt  wurde,  nicht  moglich  sein  ?  Es  fehlt  nur  die 
Erziehung. 

2.  Wo  sind  die  Orunde  zu  suchen  fur  die  heutige  Anschauung  des 
PMikums  ? 

Wie  haben  gesehen  wie  sich  das  Hauptinteresse  des  Publikums  der 
Malerei  zuwendet.  Als  Griinde  fiir  diese  Erscheinung  sind  anzufiihren : 
die  viele  Kunstausstellungen  selbst  in  kleineren  Provinzstadten,  die  das 
Publikum  mit  der  modernen  Bildlnmst  vertraut  machen  und  die  damit 
verbundene  Besprechung  derselben  in  den  Tagesjoumalen.  Die  reich 
vorhandene  Literatur  gemeinverstandlicher  Art  iiber  modeme  und 
historische  Malerei,  endlich  noch  die  derzeitige  Schulerziehimg  im  Frei- 
handzeichnen.  Die  vielen  grosseren  und  kleineren  Kunstausstellungen 
erwecken  das  allgemeine  Interesse  des  Publikums.  Die  Tagesblatter 
sorgen  dafiir  durch  eine  mehr  oder  weniger  gute  Krilik  das  Publikum 
mit  den  Kunstansichten  der  Maler  vertraut  zu  machen.  Das  besser 
situierte  Publikum  kauft  ein  oder  das  andere  Bild  fiir  seine  Sammlung 
oder  nur  als  Schmuckstiick  fiir  das  eigene  Heim.  Eine  grosse  Anzahl  von 
Kunstjournalen,  wie  der  "  Studio,"  "  Kunst  fiir  Alle,"  etc.,  liegt  heute  schon 
in  den  Eafieehausern  auf,  die  vorziiglichen  Einzelarbeiten  iiber  Eiinstler- 
gruppen,  die  kleineren  Monographien  in  diesen  Journalen  re^en  das  Publikum 
zur  Betrachtung  an,  Tagesblatter  und  Kunstblatter  dieser  Art  halten 
das  Publikum  immer  auf  dem  Laufenden.  Soweit  die  modeme  Malerei. 
Auf  dem  Gebiete  der  historischen  Malerei  sehen  wir  auch  vorziigliche 
literansche  Eleinarbeit,  gemeinverstandlicher  Art.  Vor  allem  ange- 
fiihrt  seien  hier  die  Eiinstlermonographien  von  ELnackfuss,  die  in  vor- 
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ziiglichei  Art  die  ^ossen  Meister  der  Mallnmst,  bei  reicliem  Illustrations- 
mateiial  und  biUigen  Preis  behandehi.  Daneben  finden  wir  auch  das 
Museum,  Handzeichnungen  aller  Meister,  Eupferstichkabinet,  etc., 
vielfach  in  Laienkreisen  abonniert.  Hier  wird  das  Beste  gebracbt,  was 
die  intemationale  Galerien  aufweisen  konnen,  der  Preis  ist  verhaltnis- 
massig  ein  sehr  billiger. 

Betracbten  wir  die  Yortragsprogranime  der  gemeinverstandlichen 
Vortrage,  wie  sie  von  einzelnen  rrofessoren  und  Dozenten  in  diversen 
Vereinen  gehalten,  ein  weiter  Baum  ist  hier  der  Malkunst  ein- 
geraumt.  An  friiherer  Stelle  baben  wir  bereits  darauf  hingewiesen,  dass 
beim  Bild  das  nur  zweidimensionale  Sehen  dem  Laien  die  Betrach- 
tung  erleichtert.  Der  Laie  ist  durch  die  Schulerziehung  an  die  Flache 
und  Farbe  gewohnt.  In  welcber  Weise  wurde  der  Unterricht  im  Zeichnen 
bisher  gepflegt?  Mit  der  Flacbe  beginnt  der  kleine  Knirps  an  der  Elemen- 
tarscbule  sein  Freihandzeichonstudium,  mit  der  Flache  beendet  er 
dasselbe  am  Gynmasium,  an  der  Realschule.  Die  kurze  Zeit  die  dem 
Modellzeichnen  gewidmet  spielt  in  dieser  langen  Studienzeit  gar  keine 
Rolle.  Vom  einfachsten  Maanderband  bis  zu  den  reichen  Grotteskoma- 
menten  der  Benaissance  lemte  der  Schiller  die  Flache  und  Farbe  kennen, 
ja  selbst  das  Eopfstudium;  das  figurale  Zeichnen  wiirde  nach  Vorlagen 
gelemt.  Wie  soil  da  ein  Verstandnis  fiir  Baum  und  Kdrper  seweckt 
werden  ?    Der  Unterricht  in  Projektionslehre  wie  er  an  oberen  Klassen 

§elehrt  wird,  tragt  fiir  unsere  Zwecke  sehr  wenig  bei,  da  hier  meist  aka- 
emische  Losungen  schwierigster  Art  verlangt  werden,  die  zwar  den 
Geist  anregen,  aber  einer  vergrosserten  Baumvorstellung  in  unserem 
Sinne  nicht  zu  Gute  kommen.  Wohl  ist  es  heute  besser  geworden,  da  ja 
an  einzelnen  Schulen  iiber  hoheren  Auftrag  bereits  dem  Korperzeichnen 
nach  der  Natur  von  friihesten  Anfang  ein  breiter  Baum  eingeraumt. 
Heute  wird  das  Kind  bereits  von  vornherein  zum  dreidimensionalen 
Sehen  gezwungen.  Die  Erfolge  dieser  neuen  Unterrichtsmethode  wird 
man  gar  bald  zu  fiihlen  bekommen.  Als  grosser  Fehler  erscheint  auch 
die  weitaus  zu  grosse  Ignorienmg  des  theoretischen  Perspektivstudiums 
an  den  niederen  und  hoheren  Schulen. 

Wie  sieht  esnun  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Baukunst  aus  ?  Was  wiirde  hier 
bisher  fiir  das  PubUkum  geleistet  ?  Sehr,  sehr  wenig.  Ist  die  Literatur 
iiber  Plastik  schon  eine  sehr  kleine,  so  fehlt  sie  auf  architektonischem 
Gebiete  beinahe  ganz.  Erst  in  allerneuester  Zeit  zeigen  sich  die  Ansatze 
zu  einer  Besserung  zu  mindest  was  die  Frage  des  modernen  Heims,  des 
modemen  Landhauses  anbelangt.  Wo  sind  die  Ausstellungen  die  das 
Publikum  der  Baukunst  naher  bringen  kdnnten,  wo  die  fachmannische 
Kritik,  ich  betone  fachmannische  ^tik  in  den  Tagesblattern,  die  das 
PubUkum  aufklart,  wo  die  gemeinverstandliche  Literatur  iiber  modeme 
und  historische  Baukunst  1 

Wie  selten  hort  man  etwas  von  gemeinverstandUchen  Vortragen  iiber 
Baukunst.  Die  prachtigen  Arbeiten  die  in  den  Fachjournalen  zu  finden, 
bleiben  dem  Publikum  fremd,  sie  sind  auch  meist  viel  zu  fachmannisch 
gehalten.  Die  Kritiken  in  den  Tagesblattern  sind  meist  so  unsachgemass 
und  leiden  gewohnlich  an  einer  entsetzlichen  Unkenntnis.  Auf  diesem 
Gebiete  kann  aber  doch  nur  der  technisch  gebildete  Kiinstler  sprechen.  Der 
Journalist,  er  mag  noch  so  kunstverstandig,  bringt  durch  seine  Arbeiten  meist 
nur  Unheil  ins  PubUkum.  Da  und  dort  Phrasen  die  vom  PubUkum  ohne 
Verstandnis  aufgenommen  werden  zum  Schaden  der  Kunst,  zum  Schaden 
der  Architektur.  Hier  kann  nur  der  Architekt  selbst  helfend  eingreifen. 
Das  heutige  PubUkum,  dass  sich  fiir  Malerei,  Musik  und  Literatur  so 
interessiert,  wiirde  auch  der  grossen  Baukunst  ihr  voiles  Interesse  zu- 
wenden,  wenn  sich  die  Architektenschaft  selbst  als  Lehrer  und  Erzieher 
hergeben  wiirde.  Ich  habe  schon  bei  Laien  vorziigUche  Erfahrungen 
gemacht,  da  und  dort  eine  Anregunc,  eine  Aufklarung  und  das  Interesse 
ist  schneller  erwacht  als  man  glauben  soUte.     Dazu  gehort  wohl  vor 
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allem  ein  moglichst  objektives  Empfinden,  dass  leider  unseren  Kreisen 
vielfach  abgeht.  Bei  aller  individuellen  Eigenart  ist  ein  objektives 
Behandeln  der  Baukunst  und  ihrer  Schonheit  moglich.  So  lange  aber  die 
Architektenschaft  so  zersplittert,  so  lange  immer  nur  eine  Clique  gegen 
die  andere  kampft,  das  schlecht  heisst,  was  die  andere  gut  und  schon 
nennt,  so  lange  wird  von  einer  Besserung  der  Yerhaltnisse  keine  Rede  sein. 
Nirgends  herrscht  eine  solche  Zersplitterung  wie  in  unseren  Kreisen, 
nirgends  so  wenig  coUegiales  Zusammenhalten.  Wie  anders  bei  den 
Arzten,  bei  den  Juristen.  Werden  moderne  Architekturfragen  sagen 
wie  Fehden  moglichst  ofientlich  ausgetragen  hier  zum  Schaden  des  Publi- 
kums,  sehen  wir  in  anderen  akademischen  Kreisen  zwar  ebenso  heftige 
Fehden,  die  aber  immer  im  engen  Zirkel  der  Fachkreise  zur  Austragung 
kommen.  Was  soil  sich  das  Publikum  dabei  denken,  wie  soil  das  Publi- 
kum  iiber  Baukunst  urtheilen,  wenn  die  Meinungen  der  Architekten 
selbst  so  diametral  ?  Selbst  als  strengster  Moderner  kann  man  soviel 
Objektivitat  bewahren  auch  anderes  gut  zu  finden.  Man  darf  das  Publi- 
kum nicht  einseitig  fiir  eine  Sache  interessieren,  das  Publikum  soil  nur 
die  Schonheit  der  Baukunst  fiihlen  lernen.  Allein  seligmachende  Runst 
gibt  es  nicht;  zu  alien  Zeiten  von  den  Agypten  an  wiirde  Grosses  und 
Schones  geleistet,  zu  alien  Zeiten  auch  schlechte  Architektur  gemacht. 
Hier  konnen  wir  alle  zusammen  arbeiten  zum  eigenen  Nutzen  und  zum 
Frommen  der  Laien.  Zum  Schlusse  noch  ein  wesentlicher  Punkt.  Der 
Architekt  soil  durch  seine  Bauten,  das  Publikum  an  Architektur,  sagen 
wie  wahre  Architektur  gewohnen,  das  Publikum  fiir  das  Schone  erziehen. 
Die  Auf gaben  der  kiinstlerischen  Architekten  beschranken  sich  aber  meist 
nur  auf  kleinere  Arbeiten  wie  Zins-  und  Landhauser.  Grosse  Runst  kann 
aber  nur  an  Monumentalbauten  gezeigt  werden.  Hier  soil  der  Staat  als 
Erzieher  auftreten.  Wer  macht  nun  meist  diese  monumentalen  Amts- 
bauten,  die  jedem  Staat  zur  Zierde  gereichen  konnten  ?  Der  Architekt  ? 
Der  Riinstler  ?  Meist  sind  es  die  grossen  Bauamter,  die  durch  ihre 
Ingenieure,  diese  Arbeiten  zur  Ausfiihrung  bringen  lassen.  Abgesehen  von 
einigen  Landem,  wo  erste  kunstlerische  Rrafte  fiir  diese  Bauten  Verwen- 
dung  finden,  sehen  wir  normal  die  sogenannte  Amtsarchitektur  die  nach 
Bureau  riecht.  Diese  Amtsarchitektur  kann  kaiserlich,  kaiserlich  konig- 
lich,  grossherzoglich,  koniglich,  etc.,  sein,  sie  bleibt  im  Genre  immer 
gleich.  Ralte,  seelenlose,  schablonenhafte  Architektur,  ohne  Individualitat, 
ohne  Runst,  sie  tragen  meist  den  Charakter  von  schlechten  Schulaufgaben 
aus  dem  Entwerfen  an  sich. 

Wir  sehen  also  dass  der  Staat  die  erste  Pflicht  hatte  erziehlich  auf  das 
Publikum  einzuwirken,  meist  aber  sehr  wenig  fiir  dieses  thut ;  hie  und  da 
konnte  man  eher  sagen  er  erzieht  das  PubUkum  zur  Geschmacklosigkeit. 
Auch  hier  kann  es  nur  eine  zielbewusste  volUg  geeinte  Architektenschaft 
sein,  die  Wandel  schaffen  kann,  die  Wandel  schaffen  muss.  Ware  das  Pub- 
likum zu  einer  wahren  Runst  erzogen,  wiirde  es  sich  viele  dieser  immer 
neu  erstehenden  Amtsbauten  nicht  bieten  lassen.  Blicken  wir  zuriick  zur 
Antike,  sehen  wie  uns  die  Zeit  der  Renaissance  an  welch  herrliche  Pracht- 
bauten  entstanden  hier,  Staat  und  Fiirsten  setzten  ihren  Stolz  darein  in 
ihren  Bauten  wiirdig  reprasentiert  zu  werden.  Heute  steht  der  Staat, 
genau  so  wie  das  Privatpubhkum,  auf  dem  Standpunkt  der  Billigkeit. 
Fiir  Staat  und  Gemeinde  gilt  heute  der  Grundsatz  je  billiger  der  Bau 
desto  besser  ;  die  Riinstler  haben  damit  das  Nachsehen. 

Wir  haben  damit  die  Griinde  besprochen  die  das  Pubhkum  auf  jenen 
indolenten  Standpunkte  der  Baukunst  geceniiber  bringen  mussten. 
Im  nachfolgenden  soil  versucht  werden,  auf  Grund  der  bisher  am  Publi- 
kum selbst  wahrgenommenen  Erscheinungen  ein  Programm  aufzustellen 
dass  einer  Erziehung  des  Publikums  im  baukiinstlerischen  Sinne  ent- 
spricht. 
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3.  Welche  Mittd  und  Wege  stehen  der  Architektenschaft  zur  Yerfiigung 
eine  Besserung  der  Verhdknisse  herbeizufukren  ? 

(a)  Aufgaben  des  Staates. 

Die  intemationale  Architektenschaft  hat  alien  ihren  Einfluss 
aufzubieten,  dass  neuzuerrichtende  Staatsgebaude  von  Baukiinstlern, 
nicht  von  Bauingenieuren  ausgefiihrt  werden.  Eine  offentliche  Kon- 
kurrenz  strengster  Art  hat  hier  zu  entscheiden. 

In  jenen  Schulen  wo  der  Freihandzeichenunterricht  noch  in  alter 
Weise  gepflegt  wird  ist  von  Seite  der  Architektenschaft,  sagen  wir  der 
Eunstlerschait  iiberhaupt  bei  den  Unterrichtsbehorden  auf  das  neue 
Unterrichtsprogramm  in  Freihandzeichnen  hinzuweisen.  In  diesem 
neuen  Programm  muss  dem  Zeichnen  nach  der  Natur  der  grosste  Spiel- 
raum  eingeraumt  werden.  Weiters  ist  darauf  hinzuarbeiten  dass  der 
Unterricht  in  der  darstellenden  Geometrie  weniger  akademisch  spitz- 
findig  behandelt  wird,  da  ja  die  Projektionslehre  vor  allem  bei  richtiger 
Behandlung  des  StofEes  berufen  ware  die  Jugend  zur  Raumvorstellnng 
zu  erziehen.  Ebenso  notwendig  ware  es  dem  rerspektivunterricht  selbst 
an  den  Biirgerschulen  ein  kleines  Augenmerk  zuzuwenden.  Losungen 
einfacher  perspektivischer  Aufgaben  von  Gebaudetheilen,  etc.,  wiirden 
die  Jugend  zum  Zeichnen  und  zum  Studium  der  Baukunst  anregen 
Die  Architektenschaft  hat  bei  den  Unterrichtsbehorden  dahin  zu  arbeiten, 
dass  selbst  an  Volks-  und  Biirgerschulen  in  den  oberen  Klassen  Bauge- 
schichte  wenn  auch  im  gedrangter  Form  gelehrt  wird.  Dieser  Unterricht 
hat  Hand  in  Hand  mit  dem  Geschichts-  und  Geographieunterricht  zu  gehen. 
An  Stelle  der  Geschichte  wie  sie  heute  meist  vom  kriegsgeschichtlichen 
Standpunkte  gelehrt  wird  soil  die  Culturgeschichte  treten,  die  fiir  den 
praktischen  Menschen  weit  mehr  erziehUche  Bedeutung.  Die  Vater- 
landskunde  hat  auch  die  heimatliche  Baukunst  einzuschliessen.  Bei  der 
Geschichte  des  Heimatlandes  soil  chronologisch  die  Bauentwicklung  des 
Landes  besprochen  werden,  im  Geographieunterricht  ist  auf  die  Ver- 
theilung  dieser  Bauten  hinzuweisen.  Skioptikonbilder,  Ansichtskarten 
sind  zur  Unterstiitzimg  des  Unterrichts  heranzuziehen.  Man  rege  die 
Jugend  zum  Sammeln  von  Ansichtskarten,  die  Bauten  der  Heimatskunst 
wiedergeben,  an  ;  Material  ist  geniigend  da.  Auf  diese  Weise  kann  schon 
beim  Kinde  die  Freude  an  der  heimischen  Baukunst  geweckt  werden. 
Heute,  wo  die  Frage  der  Denkmalpflege  in  alien  Landem  akut  geworden,  ist 
dies  von  grosster  Bedeutung.  Lehrt  der  Jugend  die  Liebe  zur  herrhchen 
Kunst  und  damit  ist  der  beste  Hort  fiir  die  Erhaltung  unserer  Denkmaler 
gegeben.  So  wiirde  sich  der  Staat  in  Massen  Leute  erziehen  die  die 
Denkmale  ihrer  Heimat  schatzen  wiirden  und  manches  Objekt  wiirde 
damit  vor  Verfall  gerettet  werden  konnen. 

Ais  Nothwendigkeit  stellt  sich  damit  ein  obligater  Unterricht  in 
allgemeiner  Kunstlehre  mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Heimat- 
kunst  an  den  Lehrerseminaren  ein.  Auch  dies  ware  nicht  undurchfiihrbar. 
Solange  die  Massen  nicht  fiir  die  Baukunst  Interesse  gewinnen  solange 
bleibt  die  Denkmalpflegefrage  eine  illusorische.  Soweit  die  Aufgaben  der 
Regierungen  in  dieser  Frage. 

Als  Aufgaben  der  Arcmtektenvereinigungen  sind  anzusehen  ; 

(a)  Veranstaltung  von  Ausstellungen  modemer  Bauten  und  Ausstel- 
lungen  historischer  Bauwerke  der  Heimat. 

(6)  Damit  in  Verbindung  Vortrage  die  allgemein  zugangUch  und  als 
Themen  zu  behandeln  hatten.  Moderne  Bediirfnisse  im  Wohnbau,  der 
modeme  Innenraum,  Bedeutung  des  Architekten  fiir  den  Bauherrn, 
dffentliche  Besprechungen  iiber  akute  Stadtebaufragen,  Monumental- 
bauten,  Konkurrenzen.  Veranstaltung  von  Vortragscyklen  gemein 
verstandlicher  Art  iiber  historische  Baukunst  mit  besonderer  Beriick- 
sichtigung der  Heimatskunst.  Grossere  und  kleinere  Excursionen  fiir 
daa  Publikom,  unter  Fiihrung  von  Vereinsmitgliedem.    Ausschreibungen 
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kleiner  Konkurrenzen  fiir  Bauanlagen  auf  dem  Lande,  wie  Kirchen, 
Gemeindebauten,  etc.  Empfehlungen  pramiierter  Arbeiten  von  Seite 
der  Vereine,  unter  Umstanden  kostenlose  Uberlassung  der  Plane  an  arme 
Gemeinden.  Diese  Aufgaben  waren  den  Hauptvereinen  und  den  kleineren 
Bezirksvereinen  zuzuweisen. 

Dem  Architekten  als  Einzelnen  fallen  folgende  Aufgaben  zu :  Moglichst 
objektive  Behandlung  jeder  Baufrage  Laien  gegeniiber,  moglichste 
Betheiligung  literarischer  Art  bei  Kunstfragen.  Der  Architekt  muss 
selbst  zum  Wort  kommen  wenn  er  verstanden  werden  soil.  Einsendung 
von  Beitragen  iiber  heimatliche  Baukunst  an  grossere  Tagesblatter. 
Architekten  von  grosser  historischer  Bildung  fallt  endHch  die  Aufgabe 
zu  in  gemeinveistandlicher  Art  kleinere  oder  grossere  Gebiete  der  Bau- 
kunst in  Einzelarbeiten  zu  behandeln.  Reichere  Yereinigungen  konnten 
hier  viel  dazu  beitragen  solche  Monographien  unter  nicht  zu  teuren  Preis 
dem  Publikum  zuganglich  zu  machen. 

Zum  Schlusse  der  Arbeit  sei  noch  einmal  erinnert,  dass  ein  einiges 
Vorgehen  hier  zum  Ziele  fiihren  kann.  Hier  muss  jedes  Privatinteresse, 
jede  vorgefasste  kiinstlerische  Ansicht  zuriickstehen,  gegen  den  grossen 
idealen  Gedanken,  der  Baukunst  jene  Stellung  einzuraumen,  die  ihr 
seit  den  Uranfang  der  Cultur  zukommt. 

Wien  :  3.  Marz  1906. 


(5)  ARCHITECTURE  AND  ITS  PLACE   IN  A   GENERAL 
EDUCATION. 

By  Banister  F.  Fletcher,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Part  I. — Architecture. 

As  we  glance  along  the  perspective  of  past  ages,  we  can  find  in  the 
buildings  of  each  period  a  lithic  history  which  indicates  conditions  of 
existence  far  more  truthfully  than  that  written  by  men  in  more  perish- 
able materials.  Thus  architecture  has  been  the  mirror  of  the  history  of 
each  period,  and  has  been  an  index  of  the  social  and  poUtical  condition 
of  the  people,  swayed  by  those  great  rehgious  and  historical  events  which 
serve  as  landmarks  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Architecture,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  the  result  of,  and  inseparable 
from,  history,  because  the  work  of  man  in  each  period  is  before  us  as  we 
look  upon  the  mighty  structures  of  past  civilisations.  By  the  study  of 
architecture  we  learn  of  the  condition,  hopes,  fears,  and  the  very  thoughts 
of  the  peoples  of  bygone  days  as  certainly  as,  if  not  more  surely  than, 
by  the  contemporary  written  chronicles. 

The  advancement  of  civilisation  is  made  manifest  in  architecture, 
which  presents  so  noble  a  field  for  the  display  of  the  grand  and  the 
beautiful,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  essentials  of  life. 

In  creations  of  surpassing  excellence  the  painter  and  the  sculptor 
may  display  their  individual  genius,  but  it  is  m  the  great  monuments 
of  architectural  taste  and  magnificence  that  the  genius  of  a  nation  is 
unmistakably  stamped.  The  Egyptian,  the  Greek,  the  Saracen,  the 
MediaBvalist — what  a  key  their  respective  styles  afford  to  the  character 
and  conditions  of  the  people  ! 

In  prehistoric  days  man  in  his  savage  state  required  but  shelter 
from  the  elements,  wild  beasts,  and  human  enemies,  and  this  he  obtained 
by  means  of  the  natural  cave,  the  hut  of  twigs  and  "  wattle-and-daub," 
or  the  tent.    The  evolutions  of  form  which  took  place  during  the  period 
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between  that  far-ofi  time  and  the  earliest  historic  architecture  have  not 
yet  been  bridged  by  any  discovery. 

Architectural  history  can  be  divided  into  two  main  groups — viz. 
historical,  i.«.  styles  evolved  from  a  parent  stem  and  influencing  other 
styles,  and  non-historical,  which  were  developed  mainly  on  their  own 
account,  and  have  little  direct  influence  on  other  styles. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject  let  us  take  the  former,  which  mainly 
comprises  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  European  architecture,  and  ascertain 
what  it  tells  us  of  history,  leaving  aside  the  second  ffroup,  which  includes 
Indian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Peruvian,  Mexican,  and  Saracenic,  as  these 
have  only  exerted  a  limited  influence  on  European  architecture. 

Egypt  is  the  first  to  claim  our  attention,  and  there  we  find,  dating 
from  about  B.C.  5000,  the  first  and  greatest  attempts  at  permanent  con- 
structions. Appropriately  is  the  Sphinx  at  Ghizen  placed  as  a  sentinel 
forbidding  us,  as  it  were,  to  know  by  what  long  stages  of  evolution  historic 
architecture  has  come  to  life.  Built  nearly  B.C.  4000,  the  Pyramids 
represent  the  governing  idea  of  the  Egyptian  faith — ^viz.  that  immortality 
could  be  insured  by  the  preservation  of  the  mummy,  secured  in  such 
everlasting  mounds  of  masonry,  the  secret  of  whose  construction  even 
in  these  days  of  engineering  skill  is  a  wonder  to  the  world.  We  glean 
from  the  pyramids,  mastabas,  and  rock-cut  temples  the  E^ptian's 
strong  belief  in  a  future  state,  the  existence  of  a  powerful  priesthood, 
and  the  significance  of  the  traditional,  unchangeable,  and  mysterious 
religious  rites.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  dwelling-house  was  re- 
garded as  a  temporary  lodging,  the  tomb  being  the  permanent  abode  of 
the  spirit.  The  temples,  with  entrances  made  imposing  by  splendid 
avenues  of  sphinxes,  alike  in  their  mysterious  planning,  forbidding  aspect, 
and  painted  hieroglyphics,  tell  us  of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Egyptian 
religion,  for  they  were  not  places  of  worship  for  the  people,  but  rather 
sanctuaries  for  the  kings  and  priests. 

These  massive  buil(ungs  would  have  been  impossible  without  a  despotic 
government  and  the  forced  labour  of  a  vast  ana  submissive  population  of 
slaves  and  captive  foreigners,  who  probably  received  no  other  reward 
than  their  food. 

We  next  turn  our  attention  to  the  architecture  of  Western  Asia, 
which  tells  us  that  the  Assyrians  and  Persians  were  a  nation  of  warriors 
to  whom  warlike  deeds  or  the  conquest  of  surrounding  countries  were 
more  congenial  than  the  erection  of  stupendous  tomb  houses. 

Temples  are  wanting,  sacrifices  having  been  conducted  in  the  open 
air,  but  the  thousands  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  employed  in 
raising  those  enormous  mounds  or  elevated  platforms  on  which  the 
palaces  of  Nineveh,  Nimroud,  Khorsabad,  Susa,  and  Persepolis  were 
constructed,  a  smaU  space  being  reserved  for  those  temple  observatories 
built  in  receding  coloured  stages,  from  which  the  astrologer-priests  could 
consult  the  signs  of  the  heavens. 

We  now  come  to  a  more  definite  period — viz.  that  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  architecture  reflects  each  stage  of  their  history  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  rising  to  its  fully  developed  artistic  height  after  the  battles  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis. 

The  buildings  of  the  Pelasgic  and  Mycenaean  periods  indicate  the 
luggedness  and  severity  of  the  earlier  inhabitants ;  but  the  Hellenic  period 
introduces  us  to  the  most  refined  architecture  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
which  has  been  a  pattern  to,  and  has  exerted  so  great  an  influence  on,  all 
subsequent  art,  that  Greece  must  be  regarded  as  the  primary  source  of 
the  best  artistic  inspiration,  which  corresponds  in  a  marked  degree  with 
her  literary  pre-eminence.  In  a  climate  remarkable  for  the  clearness  of 
its  atmosphere,  and  in  a  country  rich  with  marble  (the  most  beautiful 
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and  monumental  of  all  building  materials),  the  Greeks  evolved  a  type 
of  architecture  whose  purity  of  outline  and  perfection  of  proportion  has 
never  been  equalled.  National  games  and  religious  festivals  united  them 
in  reverence  for  their  religion,  engendered  a  desire  to  erect  stately  temples, 
gave  them  that  love  for  music,  the  drama,  and  literature,  and  inspired 
that  emulation  in  manly  sports  and  contests  which  distinguished  the 
race.  The  national  exaltation  of  the  Greeks  when  they  finaUy  defeated 
the  Persians  was  accountable  for  the  fact  that  aU  the  more  important 
temples  now  found  in  Greece  were  built  in  the  "  fifty  years  "  which  suc- 
ceeded the  overthrow  of  their  enemies. 

The  most  famous  and  the  most  refined  of  these  were  erected  during 
the  rule  of  the  great  Athenian^  Pericles  (b.c.  444-429),  which  marked  the 
climax  of  Athenian  prosperity,  art,  and  culture.  This  is  reflected  in 
those  world-famous  structures  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  in  which  the 
most  delicate  optical  refinements  were  introduced,  and  the  most  per- 
fect sculpture  known  in  the  history  of  mankind  was  employed  in  their 
adornment. 

The  principal  Greek  buildings  are  the  temples,  and  these  are  directly 
in  contrast  to  those  of  E^ypt,  being  public  as  opposed  to  royal  monu- 
ments. Instead  of  the  high  inclosing  wall  and  mysterious  halls  of  the 
priest-ridden  Egyptian,  we  find  the  small  *'  cella  "  for  the  statue  of  the 
god,  while  on  the  exterior  is  lavished  all  the  beauty  of  column,  entablature, 
sculptured  metope,  frieze,  and  pediment,  brightly  treated  in  many  colours. 

The  open-air  unroofed  theatres,  in  which  the  plays  of  the  great  Athenian 
dramatists  were  produced,  the  palaestra,  with  their  lecture  recesses,  and 
the  stadia  are  the  practical  evidences  of  the  Grecian  love  for  the  drama, 
philosophy,  and  outdoor  sports. 

The  power  of  Macedonia  was  made  paramoimt  by  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  latter  in  B.C.  334  set  out  on  his  ^at  ex- 
pedition for  subduing  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Northern  India.  His  influence 
on  these  countries  and  the  dissemination  of  Hellenic  civilisation  far  and 
wide  throughout  Asia  are  made  manifest  in  the  architecture  of  Northern 
India,  which  is  specially  remarkable  for  its  Grecian  purity  and  for  the 
influence  it  exerted  on  subsequent  Saracenic  styles  of  art  which  a  thou- 
sand years  later  were  introduced  there. 

'WTien  in  B.C.  146  Greece  became  a  Roman  province,  her  architecture 
as  a  national  style  died  with  her  nationality,  although,  like  her  civilisa- 
tion, it  continued  for  a  long  period  to  exert  its  influence  upon  Roman  art. 

The  architecture  of  Rome  then  displaced  that  of  Greece,  as  did  also 
her  civilisation,  and  we  pass  from  the  simple  trabeated  style  to  a  com- 
plex type  of  arch,  vault,  and  beam. 

Roman  development  was  influenced  largely  by  the  older  Etruscan 
civilisation  of  Central  Italy,  so  that  in  Roman  architecture  we  find  the 
blending  of  the  beam  of  the  Greeks  with  the  arch  of  the  Etruscans.  The 
character  and  history  of  the  Romans  is  well  shown  in  their  architecture 
and  the  number  and  variety  of  their  buildings. 

Temples  were  still  erected,  but  of  a  different  type  from  those  of  the 
Greeks,  and  were  rendered  necessary  as  much  for  the  protection  of  accumu- 
lated Greek  spoils  as  for  worship.  In  addition  to  the  stately  temples, 
finished  and  aaomed  with  the  finest  sculptures,  we  now  find  buildings  de- 
sired for  many  purposes,  and  of  complicated  construction.  Stately  palaces 
laid  out  on  an  immense  scale  tell  us  of  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
the  Roman  court,  while  the  superbly  decorated  private  houses  of  Rome  and 
Pompeii  indicate  the  iinportant  character  of  the  "  patria  potestas  " — the 
basis  of  Roman  law.  The  Romans'  love  of  justice  is  also  displayed  in 
their  numerous  basilicas  or  courts  of  law,  while  their  theatres  indicate 
quite  a  different  idea  of  the  drama  and  its  representation  from  those  of 
the  Greeks.     The  amphitheatres  and  the  drci  were  the  natural  results 
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of  that  loye  for  brutal  sports  between  men  and  wild  beasts,  and  that 
coarseness  yet  boldness  of  character  which  enabled  the  Eomans  to  bring 
the  whole  of  the  then  known  world  under  their  domination ;  while  the 
great  thermsB  of  the  later  empire  indicate  the  indolence  and  love  of 
luxury  which  led  to  the  final  decline  and  fall  of  the  empire.  The  conquering 
legions  of  Rome  were  utilised  during  the  periods  of  peace  as  unskilled 
workmen  in  the  formation  of  the  great  Roman  roads,  and  the  triumphal 
arches,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  form  the 
permanent  expression  of  Roman  power  and  dominion. 

Further,  by  the  universal  use  of  the  newly  invented  material,  con- 
crete, and  the  employment  of  the  arch,  vault,  and  dome,  the  original 
architecture  of  imperial  Rome  was  reproduced  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Thus  the  Roman  style  of  building,  ever  the  faithful  mirror  of  Roman 
civilisation,  became  the  foimdation  of  all  later  European  architecture. 

The  most  magnificent  period  of  Roman  art  synchronised  with  the 
Augustan  age  of  hterature,  and  it  was  the  boast  of  Augustus  that  he  had 
found  Rome  of  brick,  but  would  leave  it  of  marble. 

From  this  period  began  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the 
fife  of  ease  and  luxury  led  by  the  Romans  is  amply  illustrated  in  their 
later  architecture,  which  is  often  over-decorated  and  coarse  in  detail. 

But  a  climax  was  at  hand,  and  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
came  the  end  of  a  great  chapter  in  architecture  and  civilisation. 

The  new  force  in  the  world's  history  was  Christianity,  and,  as  all  roads 
led  to  Rome,  the  veir  highways  which  formed  the  connecting  links  of  the 
empire  could  be  used  for  the  propagation  of  the  new  faith.  As  Tennyson 
has  said : 

A  faller  light  illumined  all, 

A  breeze  thro'  all  the  garden  swept. 

The  new  religion  resulted  in  the  construction  of  over  thirty  churches 
of  the  basilican  type  in  Rome  alone.  This  form  of  building  was  preferred 
by  the  early  Christians  for  reasons  too  numerous  even  to  touch  upon 
here.  These  churches,  by  the  retention  of  pagan  Roman  architectural 
features  and  arrangements,  modified  by  degrees  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  religion,  clearly  indicate  niat  the  new  faith  was  slow 
in  developing. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  the  new  development  by  the  transference  of 
the  capital  from  Rome  to  Byzantium  (Constantinople),  resulting  in  a 
new  style  known  as  Byzantine.  Away  from  the  influence  of  "  old  Rome," 
the  architecture  of  "  New  Rome  "  developed  features  which  were  un- 
doubtedly of  Eastern  oricin,  althougk  carried  out  largely  by  Greek  work- 
men, and  of  these  the  dome  on  pendentives  was  the  most  important. 
This  style  reached  its  culmination  in  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  and 
became  the  official  architecture  of  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church,  which, 
Kke  the  orthodox  faith  it  represents,  has  remained  strangely  conserva- 
tive even  to  the  present  time. 

Not  so  the  architectural  development  in  Western  Europe  outside 
Italy.  Here  during  the  Dark  Ages  architecture  was  dormant,  for  from 
the  break-up  of  the  Western  Empire  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  in  the 
eighth  century,  buildins  was  at  a  standstill.  Charlemacne,  however,  in 
a  great  measure  restored  the  arts  to  Western  Europe,  and  his  magnificent 
tomb  house  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  period. 
The  rise  and  cohesion  of  the  Gothic  nations  was  a  matter  of  time,  but 
the  changes  and  progress  of  the  Roman  Church  throughout  the  mediaeval 
period  were  faithfully  exemplified  in  the  great  monastic  establishments 
erected. 

Till  the  Western  European  nations  could  get  out  of  leading-strings 
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they  looked  to  Rome,  and  for  l^ree  centuries — ^tenth,  eleventh^  and 
twelfth — cathedrals  and  churches  were  erected  all  over  Europe,  bearing 
distinct  resemblance  to  the  later  Roman  architecture,  although  carried 
out  by  the  new  nations  which  had  been  spreading  over  Europe  from  the 
north  and  east,  the  style  being  known  to  us  as  Romanesque.  This  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  for  it  shows  us  how  far-reaching  and  how  settled 
Roman  civilisation  was.  The  Romans  themselves,  however,  were 
eventually  driven  by  the  Goths  into  their  native  country,  and  as  time 
went  on  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  developed  their  own  styles.  The 
formation  of  the  European  States,  and  the  rehgious  enthusiasm  of  the 
period  manifested  in  the  Crusades,  were  most  important  factors  in  giving 
the  necessary  impetus  to  the  introduction  of  that  type  of  architecture 
known  as  Gothic. 

The  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  an  evolution  of  the  Romanesque 
style  derived  from  the  universal  concrete  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an 
architecture  of  stone  in  smaU  pieces,  representing  the  disintegrated  state 
of  European  society,  and  symbolising  as  it  were  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  into  small  independent  States. 

The  Gothic  masons  heaped  up  their  small  stones  in  towers  that  rose 
on  open  archways  through  the  lofty  roofs  of  the  surrounding  naves,  and, 
pointing  heavenward,  tapered  away  in  lofty  spires,  embroidered  in  a 
fretwork  of  elaborate  tracery. 

The  prominence  of  the  clergy,  consequent  upon  their  learning  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  monastic  orders,  caused  the  Church  to  be  the 
one  great  avenue  for  advancement  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  this,  aided  by 
the  religious  fervour  of  the  times,  was  responsible  for  the  great  outburst 
of  church  building  at  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Hence  the  pointed-arch  architecture  of  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and 
fifteenth  centuries  in  Europe  was  in  great  measure  an  ecclesiastical  one, 
causing  the  construction  of  an  immense  number  of  important  cathedrals, 
to  say  nothing  of  innumerable  parish  churches.  Throughout  this  period, 
although  militarism  was  an  important  factor  in  the  social  rfgime,  the 
builder's  art  caused  the  employment  of  a  large  section  of  the  community, 
while  the  Church  was  the  chief  profession.  The  historic  development  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  these  Gothic  churches.  The  priest  is  exemplified 
in  the  plain  and  somewhat  ascetic  character  of  the  Early  English  or  thir- 
teenth-century style,  the  nchle  in  the  more  florid  treatment  of  the 
Decorated  period,  and  the  merchant  in  the  matter-of-fact  jet  occasionally 
showy  character  of  the  fifteenth  century — characteristics  which  were 
surprisingly  similar  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Gothic  cathedrals  are  very  faithful  exponents  of  mediaeval  civilisation 
and  Church  history.  Their  place  in  the  national  life  was  all-important, 
for,  in  the  absence  of  printed  matter,  they  formed  the  history-books  of 
the  period,  their  sculptures  and  beautiful  stained-glass  windows  reflecting 
incidents  of  Bible  history  from  the  Creation  to  the  Redemption.  They 
took  the  place  now  occupied  by  the  school,  free  library,  museum,  and 
picture-gallery.  Here  also  is  to  be  found  the  grand  chronicle  of  secular 
nistorv,  in  which  kings  and  nobles,  knights  and  commoners  were  repre- 
sented. The  worship  of  rehcs,  of  local  saints  (as  St.  Thomas  at  Canter- 
bury), the  periodical  pilgrimages,  the  introduction  of  Mariolatrv,  the 
necessity  of  aisles  for  processional  purposes,  the  introduction  of  chantry 
chapels  for  masses  for  the  dead,  and  other  changes  of  ritual,  had  their 
influence  on  church  plans  and  on  their  ornamentation. 

The  great  size  and  beauty  of  the  mediaeval  cathedrals  was  in  a  large 
measure  due  to  the  concentration  of  the  artistic  energy  of  the  period  on 
these  works,  instead  of  its  being  employed,  as  so  often  happens  nowadays, 
on  a  variety  of  buildings. 

Militarism,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expressed  in  the  fortified  and  frown- 
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ing  castles  of  the  nobles,  which  form  an  eloquent  though  silent  testimony 
to  the  feudal  system  of  the  mediaeval  period,  as  also  the  comparatively 
unsettled  condition  of  the  country. 

Gothic  architecture  closed  with  the. mediaeval  period  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  and  of  the  sixteenth  century  in 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  had,  like  the  mediaeval  civilisation  which  accom- 
panied it,  run  its  course,  and  was  overturned  by  a  succession  of  historical 
events  which  in  the  succeeding  centuries  were  to  alter  the  face  of  Europe. 

We  can,  by  a  retrospective  view,  sec  the  influences  which  slowly  paved 
the  way  for  that  great  upheaval  of  literature  and  art  which  we  know  as 
the  *' Kenaissance,"  and  which,  aided  by  national  enthusiasm  and  the 
uncovering  of  classical  buildings  buried  for  centuries,  caused  a  desire 
for  the  revival  of  old  Roman  architectural  forms  and  ornamentation. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  return  to  classic  ideals  naturally  com- 
menced in  Italy,  where  the  Gothic  art  had  never  been  followed  as  in 
Northern  Europe.  The  first  town  to  be  affected  by  the  revival  was 
Florence,  due  in  large  measure  to  its  commercial  prosperity  and  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Medici  family.  The  way  was  paved  by  the  writings 
of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  and,  later  still,  by  Erasmus,  who  helped 
to  crystallise  the  revolt  against  mediaeval  thought  and  art.  This  revolt 
was  also  aided  by  the  newly  discovered  MSS.  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
of  which  the  books  of  architecture  by  Vitruvius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  were  most  important.  Other  facts,  such  as  the  invention 
of  printing,  which  aided  the  spirit  of  inquiry  and  the  diffusion  of  thought ; 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  which  changed  the  whole  method  of  war- 
fare ;  and  the  mariner's  compass,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  were  important  factors  in  the  propagation  of  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  characteristic  of  the  period.  The  influx  of  Greek 
scholars  and  artists  to  Europe,  consequent  upon  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  in  1453,  had  an  important  influence  in  an  age 
ripe  for  an  intellectual  change,  and  in  which  it  became,  for  a  time,  the 
fashion  to  talk  in  Latin — an  evidence  of  the  close  connection  between 
the  architecture  and  literature  of  this  period. 

All  these  influences  might  have  been  futile  if  they  had  not  been  sown 
on  fruitful  ground ;  but  fortunately  such  artists  as  Delia  Robbia,  Ghiberti, 
Bmnelleschj,  Alberti,  Donatello,  Bramante,  Peruzzi,  Sangallo,  Raphael, 
Vignola,  Michael  Angelo,  Sansovino,  the  Lombardi,  Palla£o,  and  a  host 
of  others,  were  as  giants  in  the  arts.  Vasari,  in  his  writings  on  the  hves 
of  different  architects  and  artists,  shows  us  the  personal  influence  exer- 
cised by  them  on  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  Renaissance  period.  The 
character  of  the  architecture,  as  represented  in  the  new  cnurches  and 
palaces,  faithfully  reflects  all  these  great  changes  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
Koman  traditions  by  the  banishment  of  the  Gothic  pointed  arch,  pointed 
intersecting  vault  and  vertical  features,  and  the  employment  in  a  modified 
form  of  the  Roman  orders  of  architecture,  clothing  plans  derived  from 
the  Roman  circular  dome  supported  on  a  square  base  by  means  of  the 
Byzantine  pendentive. 

This  wave  of  Roman  rejuvenation  was  felt  in  France,  England,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  north-western  Europe,  though  the  effect  in  each  country 
was  delayed  by  the  distance  from  the  fountam-head,  and  was  influenced 
by  various  social  and  political  events. 

In  France,  rich  with  splendid  piles  of  Gothic  architecture,  the  new 
style  did  not  entirely  displace  the  old,  but  was  drafted  upon  it  in  a  most 
delightful  and  picturesque  fashion.  It  was  mainly  utilised  in  the  palaces 
of  the  kings  and  the  town  halls  and  large  coimtry  houses  of  the  nobility, 
the  immense  number  of  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages  long  sufficing  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  people.  We  cannot  justly  trace  the  influence  of 
Italy  upon  France  unless  due  notice  is  taken  of  the  invasions  of  the  former 
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country  by  Charles  VIII.  and  Francis  I.,  in  vindication  of  their  claims  to 
the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Milan,  because  their  return  to  France  marks  the 
distribution  over  Europe  of  Italian  artists  and  workmen,  such  as  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Cellini,  Serlio,  Vignola,  Rosso,  Primaticcio,  and  others  who 
followed  in  their  train. 

The  Benaissance  in  England,  which  synchronised  with  the  Reforma- 
tion, was  brought  about  by  many  historical  events,  such  as  the  meeting 
of  Henry  VIII.  with  the  French  king  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  and 
the  consequent  introduction  into  England  of  Italian  and  French  architects. 
Again,  the  suppression  of  monasteries  in  1536  caused  the  difhision  of  vast 
revenues,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  courtiers  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  this  led  to  the  erection  of  residences  for  the  new  favourites  which 
displaced  the  obsolete  castles  of  the  old  nobility,  a  large  proportion  of  whom 
had  been  killed  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  A  further  result  was  the  building 
and  endowment  of  grammar  schools  and  colleges,  which  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  movement,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  great  literary 
activity  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  rendered  famous  by  the  writings  of  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Burleigh,  and  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney. 

The  Elizabethan  period,  when  church-buildinc  was  at  a  standstill, 
is  notable  for  the  influx  of  Flemish  and  German  workmen  and  the  inmiigra- 
tion  of  Hu^enot  craftsmen,  due  to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in 
1572,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  domestic  mansions,  the  design 
of  which  was  influenced  very  largely  hj  this  inmiigration.  The  ne^y 
introduced  classical  details  were  used  with  such  caution  and  delayed  by 
such  conservatism  as  we  should  expect  of  the  English  character,  and  the 
buildings  still  retain  many  special  features,  such  as  the  ^reat  haU,  long 
gallery,  broad  staircase,  and  large  mullioned  windows,  all  inherited  from 
.  the  previous  periods.  These  mansions  are  generally  found  in  a  perfect 
setting  formed  by  a  beautiful  formal  garden,  indicative  of  the  Englishman's 
love  of  country  life,  and  they  are  designed  on  generous  lines,  iHustrating 
the  scale  of  hospitality  which  obtained  in  the  spacious  times  of  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

The  later  Renaissance  period  felt  more  strongly  the  classical  influence, 
which  was  introduced  in  its  purer  state  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Owing  to  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  when  many,  j^laces  of  worship  were 

destroyed,  numerous  churches  were  erected  in  the  city  for  the  Protestant 

religion,  which  gave  prominence  to  preaching,  and  demanded  galleries 

and  congregational  planning  in  place  of  the  long-drawn  processional  aisles 

•  of  the  mediseval  penod. 

In  North- West  Europe  the  Reformation  accompanied,  or  rather 
preceded,  a  fresh  building  era,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  period  of 
Charles  V.  the  existence  of  a  number  of  independent  petty  states  occasion- 
ally at  war,  each  having  its  own  government  and  capital,  prevented  any 
such  national  effort  as  was  possible  in  France.  On  the  other  hand,  eccle- 
siastical, commercial,  and  municipal  buildings  tell  of  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  some  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of  Europe. 

In  Spain  the  Renaissance  foUowed  the  faU  of  Granada  in  1492,  when  the 
country  became  consolidated  under  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ;  but  the  new 
style  was  much  influenced  by  the  Moorish  craftsmen,  who  gave  a  special 
ornamental  character  of  richness,  intricacy,  and  reflnement  to  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  country. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century,  which  was  the  era  of  revivals  of  all  styles, 
architecture  was  generally  traditional.  These  revivals  were  brought  about 
by  numerous  causes,  among  which  the  facility  of  travel,  the  ease  of  illustra- 
tion, and  the  break-up  of  traditional  schools  of  craftsmen  were  important. 
Nevertheless,  architecture  still  continues  to  reflect  the  thought  of  the  day, 
the  social  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  people,  and  is  an  index  of  the  civilising 
forces  at  work.    This  is  shown  in  the  erection  of  numerous  types  of  build- 
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ings,  such  as  museums,  board  scbools,  public  libraries,  public  markets, 
hospitals,  swimming  baths,  drill  halls,  colleges,  picture  and  art  galleries, 
and  scientific  and  benevolent  institutions  to  meet  modem  requirements. 
Architecture  is  hardly  likely  to  develop  into  a  systematised  style  in  the 
future,  because  architects,  having  eaten  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  all  past 
periods,  will  contiaue  to  be  swayed,  as  regards  mere  decorative  forms,  by 
passing  fancies  helped  by  literature  and  accentuated  by  sentiment. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  that  a  study  of  the 
history  of  architecture  enables  us  to  interpret  the  moral,  artistic,  and 
religious  character  of  humanity,  and  that  a  closer  insight  into  the  pro- 
foundest  characteristics  of  a  nation  is  to  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  different  periods,  so  that  the  thoughts,  habits,  and 
instincts  of  the  times  are  more  clearly  and  more  truthfully  presented  to  us 
without  the  possibility  of  being  misled  as  by  the  writings  of  an  inaccurate 
historian. 

Part  II. — Architecture:   Its  Place  in  a  General  Education. 

The  petrified  history,  i.e.  the  architecture  of  the  past,  having  thus  been 
outlined,  let  us  look  at  its  place  in  the  present  educational  system,  first 
considering  some  reason  why  a  detailed  study  of  the  art  has  not  hitherto 
been  included  in  educational  curricula. 

Its  absence  has  doubtless  been  largely  due  to  its  technical  nature, 
and  to  the  misconception  formed  by  man^  that  the  lay  mind  could  not 
embrace  its  forms  or  the  constructive  principles  of  which  it  is  the  outcome. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  valid  reason  that  would  account 
for  the  fact  of  the  educational  door  having  been  shut  so  long  upon  such  an 
important  and  entrancing  subject.  A  stronger  reason  may  probably  have 
been  the  inability  to  discuss  the  subject  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  because  of  the  absence  of  readily  available  illustrations.  To  expound 
architecture  to  the  layman  without  adequate  views  and  plans  is  like, 
reading  a  play  instead  of  witnessing  it  upon  the  stage,  and  this  lack  of 
illustration  must  obviously  have  been  a  great  deterrent,  which  nowadays 
no  longer  exists. 

Notwithstanding  that  architecture  has  been  entirely  omitted  from 
educational  codes  of  the  past,  there  have  always  been  dilettanti  who  have 
been  worshippers  at  her  shrine,  and  among  modem  writers  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  many,  like  Ruskin,  Freeman,  and  Fergusson,  have  had  no 
professional  education  in  the  art.  Many  of  the  world's  greatest  men  and 
rulers  of  the  past  were  builders,  or  at  least  patrons  of  architecture,  e.g. 
the  kings  of  Egypt,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Pericles,  Alexander,  Augustus,  Hadrian, 
Trajan,  Constantine,  Theodoric,  Theodosius,  William  of  Wvkeham, 
William  the  CJonqueror,  Charlemagne,  the  Medici,  Wolsey,  Elizabeth, 
Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  Phihp  of  Spain,  and  Napoleon  III.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  march  of  democracy  and  the  wider  distribution  of  wealth, 
the  patronage  and  protection  of  great  men  have  been  wanting  in  recent 
times,  and,  the  people  not  being  educated  up  to  the  value  of  art  as  a  national 
system,  the  study  of  architecture  has  fallen  into  a  state  which  is  not  likely 
to  promote  either  the  production  of  ffood  building  or  national  interest 
therein.  The  art  cannot  thrive  witnout  these  protecting  influences 
so  necessary  for  its  production. 

Architecture  has  no  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  present  educational 
schemes  on  account  of  the  apathy  of  directors  of  education.  This  is 
scarcely  their  own  fault,  since,  being  brought  up  on  a  scientific  code,  they 
naturally  clamour  for  the  inclusion  of  geology,  mineralogy,  astronomy, 
and  other  sciences. 

The  fact  that  music  and  singing  are  also  included  (although  taught  in 
an  elementary  sense  only)  accounts  for  the  greater  general  interest  taken 
in  theflc  arts  by  the  public,  and  justifies  music  being  termed,  as  it  was  by 
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Symonds,  the  truly  modem  art.  History  and  literature  are  also  included 
in  modem  education,  but  they  lack  much  human  interest,  because  their 
joint  production,  architecture — or  the  petrified  history  of  the  past — ^is 
scarcely  ever  mentioned.  Surely  the  work  of  human  hands  is  worthy  of 
study,  since  it  gives  us  an  insight,  not  obtainable  in  other  ways,  to  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  aspirations  of  the  men  who  produced  it. 

It  is  regrettable  that  architecture  has  as  yet  no  seat  within  the  portals 
of  the  ancient  universities,  and  I  submit  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  the 
estabUshment  of  a  special  faculty  of  architecture,  to  advance  its  general 
study  apart  from  its  adoption  as  a  profession.  If  anywhere,  these  centres 
are  essentially  the  places  where  we  might  reasonably  expect  that  the 
historv  of  the  humanities  should  be  welcomed,  and  that  the  student 
should  be  able  to  obtain  instmction  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the  art 
of  past  ages. 

All  over  the  country  at  the  present  time  scientific  and  strictly  technical 
education,  helped  by  large  grants  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  is 
advancing  with  rapid  strides,  and  schools  in  business  and  other  centres 
are  being  erected  in  furtherance  of  the  forward  policy  of  national  education. 
This  being  so,  at  such  universities  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  wider 
aspect  of  life,  ancient  and  modem,  should  be  cared  for,  and  their  curricula 
ought  to  include  the  culture  and  art  of  all  ages.  Architecture  is  much 
more  worthy  of  inclusion  in  a  general  education  than  a  score  of  subjects 
one  might  mention  that  have  secured  recognition  and  protection. 

Architecture,  and  the  kindred  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  are 
unique,  as  they  represent  not  only  the  thought  of  each  period,  which  is 
likewise  expressed  in  its  literature,  but  they  exhibit  also  the  work  of 
human  hands,  the  buildings  of  all  kinds  which  are  the  results  of  brain 
power  or  thought  and  hand-power  or  construction. 

As  regards  the  technicalities  of  the  subject,  there  seems  no  reason  why 
these,  which  are  much  simpler  than  in  many  of  the  sciences  above  referred 
to,  should  not  be  easily  leamt  by  the  average  student  of  history,  and  why 
a  lecturer,  imbued  with  the  absorbing  nature  of  the  subject,  should  not 
invest  it  with  sufficient  human  interest  and  explain  the  necessary  technical 
details  so  as  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  general  student. 

The  possibilities  of  the  inclusion  of  architectural  history  in  any  scheme 
of  liberal  education  seem  to  be  facilitated  and  indeed  rendered  more  neces- 
sary for  many  reasons,  a  few  of  which  can  be  enimierated  briefly.  CJourses 
of  lectures  on  various  periods  of  architectural  history  have  already  been 
provided  through  the  progressiveness  of  certain  modem  educational 
authorities,  of  which  the  London  University  is  an  example ;  and  from  the 
attendance  at  these  the  authorities  must  now  be  alive  to  the  fact  that  what 
they  have  provided  was  greatly  needed  and  is  much  appreciated,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  lectures  are  given  without  much  relation  to  or  co-ordina- 
tion with  the  general  history  of  the  period,  which  detracts  from  their  mutual 
interest. 

Modem  facilities  for  travel  have  also  done  much  to  arouse  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  architectural  works  of  the  past  in  different  countries.  The 
personally  conducted  educational  expeditions  which  have  been  popular 
during  later  years  are  also  largely  responsible  for  the  desire  among  traveUers 
to  know  something  of  the  forms  of  art  which  are  thus  brought  prominently 
before  them.  Photography,  too,  has  been  an  important  factor  in  interesting 
a  large  section  of  the  community,  especially  of  the  travelled  and  educated 
public  and  dileUantt,  in  matters  of  art  and  architectural  history,  and  has 
caused  a  thirst  for  knowledi^e  of  the  subject  which  can  best  and  most 
easily  be  obtained  by  attendance  at  lectures  in  which  it  is  systematically 
dealt  with.  The  general  spread  of  education  in  matters  of  art  has  caused 
a  yearning  for  some  knowledge  of  architectural  forms  not  provided  by  any 
educational  scheme  yet  in  vogue. 

Further,  the  use  of  lantern  slides,  the  importance  of  which  must  not  be 
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overlooked,  rendering  possible  the  adequate  illustration  of  the  various 
forms  and  features  of  each  period  to  large  audiences,  has  given  an  added 
interest  to  such  lectures,  and  has  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject 
which  could  have  been  brought  about  by  no  other  means. 

Photographs  in  conjunction  with  lantern  slides  enable  the  art  history 
of  any  period  of  whicn  examples  remain  to  be  shown  and  dealt  with 
seriatim,  because  by  means  of  photographs  of  detail  and  ornament  the 
subiect  can  be  illustrated  and  the  process  of  evolution  and  design  thus 
miaae  clear,  so  as  to  be  entirely  comprehensible  to  the  least  imaginative. 

The  inclusion  of  art  in  the  new  scheme  of  the  humanities  initiated  by 
the  University  Extension  Board  of  London  University  is  an  important 
step,  for  true  art  is  the  grandest  work  of  which  man  is  capable,  and  the 
history  of  any  period  is  incomplete  without  it.  The  whole  scheme  of 
work  IS  arranged  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
not  for  professional  or  technical  purposes. 

We  have  seen  in  the  general  nistory  of  European  architecture  how  its 
various  forms  resulted  from  the  social,  political^  and  industrial  condition 
of  the  people,  and  how  through  this  intunate  connection  art  was  swayed 
by  it. 

We  have  also  seen  why  its  study  has  not  been  included  in  past  schemes 
of  so-called  liberal  education,  and  why  its  inclusion  is  not  easily  rendered 
possible.  Let  us  now  consider  the  probable  result  of  such  inclusion,  and 
the  benefits  which  the  general  community  wiU  derive  thereby. 

I  plead  on  behalf  of  every  person  to  whom  a  liberal  education  is  de- 
sirable, not  as  a  means  of  enablmg  him  to  ^ain  a  living,  but  as  fitting  him 
to  enjoy  to  the  greatest  extent  his  daily  existence  by  mculcating  a  special 
interest  in  the  history  of  past  ases.  Travelled  and  cultured  people  are 
included  in  this  class,  and  for  them  each  type  of  architecture  must  be 
bound  up  with  the  causes — geographical,  geological,  climatic,  religious^ 
social,  and  historical — of  which  it  is  the  result,  and  its  intimate  connection 
with  all  these  must  be  shown  more  clearly  than  is  possible  in  a  technical 
course  for  young  students. 

At  present  most  people  who  wander  amongst  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  soulful  creations  of  the  past  are  unable  to  appreciate  either  their 
meaning  or  their  qualities,  owmg  to  their  ignorance  of  architecture.  To 
them  form  has  no  meaning,  and  a  Grecian  temple,  a  Roman  amphitheatre, 
or  a  Gk>thic  spire  fails  to  recall  any  of  the  conditions  which  render  each  a 
reflection  of  its  own  period  in  history. 

The  inclusion  of  architecture  therefore  in  any  systematic  course  of 
instruction  seems  essential,  and  will  give  to  those  who  study  it,  even  in  a 
superficial  way,  a  general  outline  of  the  arts  of  form,  and  a  clearer  per- 
ception of  the  trend  of  humanity  in  past  ages,  which  is  very  necessary  to  a 
thorough  and  complete  understanmng  of  history.  It  will  also  give  an 
additional  pleasure  in  travelling,  through  awakened  interest  in  the  great 
works  of  architecture,  and  because  of  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  place 
of  each  work  in  the  evolution  of  art. 

To  know  something  about  pictures,  to  talk  with  an  air  of  knowledge 
about  the  various  schools  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  to  show  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  galleries  in  which  they  are  found  has  long  been 
mshionable ;  but  has  it  been  realised  that  with  a  knowledge  of  architecture 
each  street  is  a  picture  gallery  where  everyone  may  enter  without  so  much 
as  the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee  ? 

The  late  Bishop  Creighton  once  said  at  an  architectural  gathering 
that  "  architecture  is  the  most  democratic  of  the  arts,  that  it  goes  literally 
into  the  market  place,  that  it  is  for  everybody,  and  that  rich  and  poor 
alike  may  enjoy  it."  How  essential,  then,  it  is  for  the  production  of  well- 
designed  builmngs  that  the  patrons  of  architecture — the  public--should 
have  a  desire  for  good  buildings  1  Then  consider  the  individual  buildings ; 
have  not  a  great  number  of  them  been  erected  by  the  general  mass  of  the 
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community  in  past  ages  ?  Are  they  not  in  the  hishest  degree  human ; 
for  can  we  not  see  the  marks  of  saw  and  chisel,  maoe  maybe  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  but  still  telling  us  of  the  methods  of  construction,  craftsmanship, 
and  design  of  the  time  ?  Again,  our  free  gallery  of  buildings  varies  with 
the  day  and  time  of  year  ;  we  may  see  them  in  the  haze  of  early  dawn,  in 
the  full  flood  of  noonday  sun,  in  the  dimness  of  twilight,  or  in  the  weirdness 
of  moonlight,  while  in  the  change  of  seasons  we  get  that  variety  which  gives 
them  life.  No  special  lighting  is  necessary  for  the  works  of  the  architect, 
which  form  a  setting  in  their  highest  flights  for  the  work  of  sculptor  and 
painter. 

The  sense  of  environment,  and  the  efiect  of  the  weather,  which  gives 
colour  and  texture  to  the  walls  and  lichen-covered  roofs,  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment obtainable  from  the  study  of  an  old  cathedral,  and  the  good  influence 
of  a  beautiful  building  upon  all  who  pass  and  repass  it  daily.  By  environ- 
ment we  mean  not  only  the  position  of  the  building  on  some  specially 
interesting  spot,  but  the  environment  of  the  period  in  which  the  building 
was  erected,  viz.  the  history  of  the  time  and  of  the  people  who  helped  to 
erect  the  structure.  If  we  study  either  architecture  or  history  aright,  we 
must  get  into  the  '*  atmosphere  of  the  period."  It  may  be  said  with  some 
truth  that  historjr  has  been  to  architecture  what  steam  is  to  machinery, 
the  grand  propellmg  power ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  architecture  has  been 
the  printing  press  of  all  periods. 

Architecture  is  more  particularly  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  general 
student  than  any  other  of  the  fine  arts,  because  it  calls  into  action  so  many 
and  such  varied  branches  of  mechanical  labour,  and  because,  operating 
thus  extensively  upon  industry,  it  also  promotes  national  prosperity. 
Hence  the  dissemination  of  a  taste  for  it  among  the  middle  as  well  as  the 
more  opulent  classes  of  the  State  is  to  be  recommended,  no  less  as  sound 
policy  than  with  regard  to  more  direct  and  more  obvious  results. 

Therefore,  in  these  days  of  enlightenment,  and  in  the  interests  of  true 
as  against  superficial  education,  is  it  not  expedient  to  provide  for  the  study 
of  architecture  and  its  connection  with  history  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
education  necessary  for  ever^  individual  ?  Is  it  not  the  art  that  shelters 
us  from  the  elements,  and  with  which  we  are  brought  into  daily  contact ; 
the  art  which  gives  us  '*  home ;  "  the  art  that  enshrines  and  illuminates  the 
most  sacred  of  our  associations,  forming  and  fashioning  the  ornamentation 
of  religion,  which  it  aids  by  the  mystery  of  its  light,  shade,  and  colour ;  the 
art  that  has  been  and  is  the  outcome  of  conditions  intimately  bound  up 
with  the  history  of  the  human  race  ?  Finally,  is  it  not  the  art  which  is 
the  mother  of  all  arts  ?  For  from  it  sprang  painting,  sculpture,  and  all 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  succeec^g  ages  of  devdopment. 

The  time  spent  in  the  study  of  such  an  enthralling  subject  will  not  be 
regretted,  for  every  ruin  will  then  tell  of  the  history  of  other  days,  and  will 
enable  the  character  of  the  men  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  erected  to  be 
understood.  It  will  also  open  up  the  enjoyment  of  the  contemplation  of 
forms  of  which  the  meaning  will  oe  appreciated,  and  will  also  enable  us  to 
realise  more  fully  the  truth  of  the  poet  Longfellow's  lines  : 

To  build, 

That  is  the  noblest  art  of  all  the  arts. 

Painting  and  Sculpture  are  but  images, 

Are  merely  shadows  cast  by  outward  things 

On  stone  or  canvas,  having  in  themselves 

No  separate  existence.    Architecture, 

Existing  in  itself,  and  not  in  seeming 

A  something  it  is  not,  surpasses  them 

As  substance  shadow. 
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(6)  By  Otto  Wagner,  Imperial  and  Royal  Superintendent  of 
Works,  Vienna ;  Professor  of  the  Imi)erfal  and  Royal  Academy 
of  Plastic  Arts. 

(On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Austrian  Architects.) 

Baukiinstlerische  Bildung  des  Publikums  kommt  durch  die  Erorte- 
ningen  iiber  die  Frage  1  schon  in  jenes  Gebiet,  von  welchem  aus  eine 
richtige  Beantwortung  zu  erhoffen  ist. 

Werden  die  besten  Vorbilder  durch  hervorragende  Kiinstler  geschaffen, 
so  wird  das  kiinstlerische  Empfinden  der  Allgemeinheit  sicher  dadurch 
wachgerufen,  oder  das  Bestehende  verstarkt. 

Freilich  bleibt  es  dabei  immer  Hauptbedingung,  dass  diese  Vorbilder 
auf  sehr  hoher  kiinstlerischer  Stufe  stehen,  also  von  ersten  Eiinstlem 
geschaffen  sind.  Erstklassige  Kiinstler  werden  jedes  Werk  dem  Zwecke 
vollig  anpassen ;  sie  werden  sich  des  geeigneten  Ausfiihnmgsmateriales 
und  der  richtigen  Konstruktion  bedienen,  um  die  Kunstformen  daraus 
zu  bilden.  Nur  so  wird  die  erwiinschte  Charakteristik  und  Schonheit 
des  Werkes  entstehen  und  nur  diese  werden  imstande  sein,  den  Beschauer 
zu  befriedigen.  Sicher  wird  dann  auch  die  Erkenntnis  im  Beschauer 
aufleuchten,  dass  der  Kiinstler  in  allgemein  verstandlicher  Sprache  spricht= 
Ist  aber  das  Kunstwerk  dem  Beschauer  verstandlich,  so  schwindet  der 
bestehende  Widerwille,  sich  in  ein  Werk  zu  vertiefen,  und  die  Moglich- 
keit  und  der  Wille,  es  zu  beurteilen,  tritt  ein. 

Gewiss  ist,  damit  mustergiltige  Bauausfiihrungen  entstehen,  die  Staats- 
hilfe  notig,  da  der  Staat  in  erster  Linie  beruf en  ist,  die  Kunst,  den  Kultur- 
messer  der  Menschheit  zu  lordem. 

Diese  Staatshilfe  ist,  wenn  sie  wirksam  sein  soil,  nur  dadurch  moghch. 
dass  sich  der  Staat,  das  Land  oder  die  Stadt,  da  ihnen  das  Kunstver 
standnis  mangelt,  zur  Losung  aller  Kimstfragen  eines  geeigneten  Organes, 
eines  Senates  bedienen,  welcher  Senat  nur  aus  sich  betatigenden  Kiinst- 
lem  zu  bestehen  und  dariiber  zu  wachen  hatte,  dass  nur  Gutes  geschaffen 
wird. 

Die  Antwort  auf  Frage  4  muss  daher  lauten  : 

Die  baukiinstlerische  Bildung  des  Pubhkums  kann  nur  durch  das 
geschaffene  Gute  richtig  beeinflusst  werden,  denn  nichts  ist  so  biegreich 
wie  eben  das  Gute. 


(7)  By  Francisco  del  Villar  y  Carmona,  Manuel  Vega  y  March, 
and  Eduardo  Mercader  y  Sacanella. 

The  want  of  architectonic  education  among  the  masses  of  the  public 
is  everywhere  a  seneral  fact.  Owing  to  local  circumstances  and  to  the 
various  shades  of  the  phenomenon  it  is  generally  attributed  to  different 
causes ;  there  is  in  reality,  however,  but  one,  and  this  is  the  most  pitiful 
ignorance  of  what  constitutes  and  characterises  our  art. 

The  reality  and  importance  of  the  subject  are  of  course  evident,  as 
well  as  the  necessity  for  affording  concrete  solutions  that  may  modify 
the  actual  state  of  things  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  whose  education 
will  increase ;  of  architects,  whose  status  will  improve  in  proportion  as 
their  efforts  are  duly  appreciated  ;  of  art,  by  means  of  which  it  will  ensure 
the  respect  of  everybody,  and  will  henceforward  be  free  from  sacrilegious 
attacks  by  the  ignorant  ihasses. 

Public  architectonic  education  includes  two  problems :  first,  to  teach 
people  what  architecture  is  ;  secondly,  to  direct  their  taste,  so  that  knowing 
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what  art  is  they  may  point  out  the  best  models.  This  second  .problem 
is  only  an  aspect  of  the  general  one  of  artistic  education,  which  nowadays 
one  tries  to  solve  in  all  art  manifestations. 

It  is  necessary  to  educate  public  taste  in  architecture  as  we  educate 
it,  for  instance,  in  music  or  in  painting.  In  reference  to  the  first,  it  must 
be  said  that,  though  almost  everybody  knows,  instinctively  at  least,  what 
music  is  and  what  painting  is,  yet  very  few  know  what  is  meant  by  archi- 
tecture. Therefore  it  is  necessary  to  teach  it ;  without  such  teaching  it 
would  be  losing  one's  time  to  pretend  to  educate  public  taste  in  art. 

In  order  to  solve  the  first  problem  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  public 
understand  that  architecture  is  all  that  realises  art  m  a  building.  There 
is,  or  there  ou^ht  to  be,  art  in  the  selection  of  a  site  ;  in  the  distribution  of 
a  building  ;  in  its  situation  ;  in  the  selection  of  materials  ;  in  the  silhouette 
of  the  whole  building  ;  in  the  composition  of  the  fagade  ;  in  the  decoration 
of  the  inside ;  in  tne  distribution  of  light  and  shade ;  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements ;  in  comfort ;  in  the  cleverness  with  which  inside  and  outside 
aspects,  diversified  or  uniform,  are  brought  about ;  in  the  whole  impres- 
sion of  the  building  upon  its  dweUer  or  ujpon  the  spectator  ;  in  colour  ;  in 
relief ;  in  proportion ;  in  material  security ;  in  a  word,  in  everything 
which  reveals  the  thought  of  the  artist-architect  and  the  influence  of  his 
soul  on  the  work.  Art  is  to  be  displayed  in  buildings,  gardens,  towns, 
and  even  in  the  country.  By  architecture  is  meant  the  construction  of 
a  cathedral,  of  a  bridge ;  the  planning  of  a  mansion,  as  well  as  the 
laying  out  of  a  village  ;  the  outlining  of  a  road,  the  hollowing  of  a  canal, 
if  there  is  art  in  them. 

To  solve  the  second  problem  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  public  imagina- 
tion with  examples,  as  well  as  by  teaching  them  what  in  the  present  and 
in  the  past  has  been  best  produced  in  architecture ;  and,  in  addition,  to 
keep  them  free  of  all  exclusive  preference  of  school,  giving  them  to  imder- 
stand  that  only  what  is  true,  sincere,  direct,  and  spontaneous  is  good  in 
art.  What  really  stands  against  beauty  is  untruth ;  and  eve^hing, 
whether  poor  or  sumptuous,  little  or  great,  transitory  or  permanent, 
may  be  artistic  if  it  be  sincere.  But  what  is  architectonic  sincerity  ? 
It  is  the  essential  quality  of  beauty,  viz.  harmony.  If  there  is  harmony 
between  the  aim  and  character  of  a  building,  between  its  wants  and  its 
aspect,  between  its  style  and  distribution,  between  the  forms  and  dis- 
tances, between  the  impression  of  the  whole  and  every  one  of  its  inherent 
parts,  between  its  materials  and  the  use  made  of  them  and  its  appearance, 
between  the  moral  and  material  aspects  within  the  order  of  the  purpose 
which  the  building  is  to  fulfil ;  if  there  is  harmony  between  the  immanent 
logical  conception  of  the  building  conceived  and  its  corporeal  realisation, 
in  the  whole  and  in  its  parts,  beauty  then  really  exists.  If  there  be  any- 
thing, however  trifling,  contrary  to  this  harmony,  no  beauty  can  exist. 
That  is  the  measure  which  must  be  made  clear  to  the  public,  so  that  they 
may  formulate  their  judgment  with  accuracy,  and  be  enabled  to  give 
their  assent  only  to  what  is  a  good  aesthetic  theory. 

To  obtain  these  ends  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
means : — 

1.  All  Governments  should  order  to  be  placed  in  every  primary  school 
photographs  or  drawings  showing  the  specimens  of  classical  works  of 
architecture,  with  an  in£cation  of  its  style  and  epoch. 

2.  The  teaching  of  assthetics  and  of  the  history  and  theory  of  the 
fine  arts  should  be  mcluded  in  the  general  curriculum  of  schools. 

3.  Schools  of  every  kind  should  be  compelled  to  teach  elementary 
architecture. 

4.  All  countries  should  promote  permanent  exhibitions  of  architectonic 
works,  conveniently  classified,  represented  by  drawings  or  photographs 
or  models,  and  illustrated  with  short  descriptive  explanations. 

5.  Governments  should  encourage  all  kinds  of  publications  for  the 
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'  divtilgatioti  of  art,  instituting  for  the  purpose  rewards  and  bounties. 
They  should  also  purchase  a  considerable  number  of  them  for  distribu- 
tion among  all  public  libraries,  and  their  price  should  be  such  as  to  place 
them  withm  the  reach  of  persons  of  small  means, 

6.  Free  chairs  should  be  endowed  for  the  divulgation  of  the  history  and 
theory  of  architecture. 

7.  It  would  also  be  expedient  to  arrange  cheap  excursions  to  the 
most  renowned  buildings  of  all  countries,  the  parties  to  be  presided  over 
by  an  architect  who  would  lecture  on  the  monuments  visited. 

8.  Money  boimties  should  be  awarded  for  the  best  collections  of 
buildings  or  architectonic  works  exhibited  in  cinematographs  and  theatre- 
sceneries,  &c.,  of  which  municipalities  should  aSord  gratuitous  displays. 

9.  Artistic  educational  associations  should  be  organised  for  the  propa- 
gation everywhere,  and  with  all  the  means  at  their  disposal,  of  the  teaching 
of  art,  more  especially  of  architectonic  art. 


(8)  Par  Gaston  Trelat  (Paris). 

La  question  est  complexe  par  suite  de  I'extension  que  la  repartition  des 
activites  finit  par  assigner  k  Tarchitecture.  En  se  placant  au  point  de 
vue  exclusif  des  avantages  r6aUs6s  dans  I'habitation,  le  public  devient 
de  plus  en  plus  exigeant ;  et  ses  exigences  reposent  sur  des  connaissances 
ou  sur  des  sentiments  qui  se  sont  d6velopp6s  avec  I'^poque  ou  nous  vivons. 
C'est  bien  \k  une  Education  reelle. 

L'explication,  qui  viendrait  tout  d'abord  ^  la  pens6e  s'appuierait  sur 
le  grand  ph6nomene  de  la  soci6t6  tout  entiere  et  quelle  que  soit  P^tiquette 
dont  elle  soit  revetue ;  je  veux  parler  de  la  democratic.  Elle  marque  le 
mouvement  social,  caractere  distinctif  de  notre  temps.  II  ne  connait 
point  de  frontieres ;  c'est  une  manifestation  universeUe.  Elle  s'6tend  h, 
tous  les  peuples,  sans  exclusion  d'organisation  sociale,  de  regime  politique 
servant  de  titre  k  la  discipline  que  le  Gouvemement  entretient.  En  con- 
sequence on  pent  dire  que,  partout  aujourd'hui,  la  democratic  rempht 
son  role — et  que  personne  ne  songerait  k  discuter ! — d'6tendre  le  champ 
dans  lequel  les  elites  ou  les  aristocraties  devront  se  recruter.  C'est  1^ 
une  definition  qui  n'est  pas  pour  d^nlaire  aux  sujets  de  la  Grande-Brer 
tagne  ;  car  elle  entrerait  plutdt  dans  la  doctrine  que  sert  sa  grande  aiisto- 
cratie,  en  restant  ouverte  aux  nouvelles  recrues  qui  peuvent  I'honorer. 
Peut-4tre  m^me  I'analyse  scientifi^uement  conduite  trouverait-elle,  dans 
Texperience  que  le  Royaume-Um  nous  montrerait  li,  un  exemple  de 
nature  k  inspirer  la  solution  hi6rarchique  du  probleme  que  la  democratic 
contemporaine  k  souleve  dans  le  monde.  Elle  n'en  est  qu'li  ses  debuts, 
k  la  periode  transitoire  qui  precede  I'ordonnance  vers  laquelle  nous 
nous  efEor9ons  et  qui  n'existe  pas  encore. 

Yoil4  pour  les  conditions  sociales  qui  caract^nsent  I'epoque.  EUes 
concourent  sans  doute  k  repandre  dans  le  pubUc  un  6tat  de  receptivity  .  .  . 
pourrais-je  dire,  des  esprits.  Le  ph^nom^ne  psychologique  comprend  a  la 
fois  et  les  choses  de  gout  et  les  conditions  de  confort  ou  de  salubrity 
que  la  science  actuelle  tendrait  k  d6velopper  de  plus  en  plus,  sans  que 
nous  en  prissions  nous-m^mes  conscience.  Et  c'est  pour  la  quatri^me 
question  deux  points  importants  qui  en  r^sument  les  parties  objectives. 

On  ne  pourrait  suffisanmient  insister  sur  certains  desiderata  du  grand 
pnblidt  notamment  en  ce  qui  a  trait  k  la  salubrity  de  I'habitation.  Avec 
leuis  beaux  travaux,  Pasteur,  Koch,  bien  d'autres  sont  des  initiateurs, 
1 11  xq  mis  I'histoire  fera  une  place  k  part.  Us  ont  chang^  la  face  des 
choses  quant  k  la  sant6  de  Thomme  et  dea  milieux  qui  I'avoisinent.    Le 
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courant,  qu'ils  ont  cr66  dans  les  id6es,  dans  les  sentiments  humains, 
incline  k  se  g6n6raliser,  k  d6velopper  le  confort  et  la  sant6  dans  des  habita- 
tions de  plus  en  plus  salubres. 

La  satisfaction  des  besoins  revetait  jusqu'ici  un  caractere  que  je  quali- 
fierai  de :  terre  a  terre  bourgeois.  Elle  s'attachait  exclnsivement  aux 
besoins  mat^riels,  parce  que  les  personnalit^,  k  qui  la  conception  en  incom- 
bait,  n'etaient  hant^es  par  aucune  id6e  plus  mediate  et  repondant  a  des 
visions  plus  61ey6es.  Tandis  que,  maintenant,  il  n'y  a  |)lus  de  milieu  bumain 
oil  Ton  ne  rencontre  des  aptitudes  a  la  comprehension  des  ordonnances 
que  revet  la  matiere,  pour  satisfaire  k  la  beauts  et  aux  impressions  plastiques 
qui  en  decoulent.  C'est  un  tour  nouveau  qu'il  faut  noter.  II  est  des 
personnes,  pour  ainsi  dire  sans  preparation  sp6ciale,  qui  montrent  un 
sentiment  incontestable  et  tres  accusi  de  la  beaut6  plastique.  D'ou  cela 
viendrait-il  done  ?  Peut-^tre  bien  la  beaut6  comporte-t-elle  une  s6r6nite 
que  les  intelligences,  en  s'6duquant  elles-memes,  rechercheraient  k  leur 
insu  et  dont  elles  subiraient  le  charme  involontaire,  d6couvrant  un  nouveau 
monde  aux  esprits.  Tandis  que,  en  raison  de  I'affinement  que  nos  civilisa- 
tions tcndraient  k  rev^tir  au]Ourd'hui,  la  laideur  equivaudrait  a  une  con- 
torsion  intellectuelle.  Et  pourtant,  dans  tous  les  mondes,  il  y  a  des 
esprits  attaches  au  service  incessant  de  la  laideur  ;  ils  s'essayent  a  montrer 
leur  valeur  personnelle  par  les  habilet6s  qu'ils  depensent  k  c6t6  ou  en 
dehors  de  la  rectitude.  ...  En  fait  d'art,  c'est  un  d^chet  qu'il  faut  bien 
reconnattre  .  .  .  Jamais  il  n'aboutira  k  conqu6rir  I'assentiment  g6n6ral 
parmi  les  gens  simples  qui  nous  occupentici.  Cela  tient  k  leur  gout  directe- 
ment  en  rapport  avec  la  simplicity.  Et  celle-ci  fait  naturellement  penser 
a  Tart,  qui,  par  la  force  des  choses,  aboutit  k  la  grandeur.  Car  la  sim- 
plicity est  le  caractere  que  Poeuvre  prend,  toutes  les  fois  qu'elle  est  ^tudiee 
en  conscience,  c'est-a-dire  lorsqu'on  prend  le  temps  d'user  toutes  les  causes 
de  trouble  et  de  confusion,  dont  la  realisation  ideale  ne  se  ressent  jamais. 
Alors  apparait  une  rectitude  voulue,  sous  I'impression  de  laquelle  on  reste. 
Et  c'est  toujours  le  fruit  de  I'etude  et  de  la  meditation. 

Resum''. — ^Le  phenom^ne  contemporain  de  la  democratic  caracterise 
le  monde  o^  nous  sommes  appel^s  k  d6velopper  nos  activites.  II  tend  a 
cr6er  I'equilibre  entre  les  classes  et  les  hommes.  II  en  r^sulte  des  compre- 
hensions et  des  sentiments  qui  se  g6n6ralisent  de  jour  en  jour.  Et  voila 
pour  la  nature  d'esprit  caracteristique  du  public  a  notre  epoque. 

Les  decouvertes,  qui  sont  dues  aux  grands  initiateurs  du  temps, 
ont  eclair^  des  voies  nouvelles  en  fait  de  salubrite  des  habitations.  D'ou 
resulte  aujourd'hui  cette  angoisse  k  laquelle  nous  assistons,  eu  egard  k  la 
sante  pub&que.  Aucun  miUeu  n'^chappe  k  cette  inquietude,  qui  semble  Stre 
une  marque  de  notre  temps  et  qu'on  pent  quahfier  d'initiation  heureuse. 

De  meme  I'ordonnance  plastique  de  la  matiere  a  fini  par  etre  une 
cause  impressionnante  pour  tous  les  milieux  sociaux,  en  suite  d'une  educa- 
tion peut-etre  inconsciente  mais  tres  r6elle.  Tout  au  moins  y  rencontre-t-on 
des  gens  d'un  gout  indiscutable  et  sensibles  a  une  rectitude  dans  la  forme, 
celle-ci  6tant  toujours  en  accord  avec  le  mode  des  realisatioiis  entre vues. 

Conclusion. — L'architecture  touche  a  bien  des  sciences  qui  sont  d'un 
interet  vivant  pour  le  public.  Elle  est  pour  ces  sciences  I'objet  d'applica* 
tions  courantes.  II  s'ensuit  une  cause  immanente  d'int^ret  poui*  la 
masse  grandissante  du  public  intelligent. 

Mais  encore,  la  beauts  publique  voit  le  nombre  de  ses  admirateurs 
croitre  joumellement.  Et,  comme  l'architecture  en  est  un  element  con- 
siderable, on  y  constate  le  t^moignage  d'une  education  toujours 
croissante. 
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(9)  Par  Gaston  Anciaux. 

[Pour  la  8oci^t(^  centrale  d'Architectes  de  Belgique.] 

D'apres  Mr.  Morris  :  "  L'Art  doit  etre  fait  pour  le  peuple,  et  par  le 
peuple. '  Cette  demiere  id6e  semble,  dans  P^tat  actuel  des  choses,  plutSt 
utopique.  S'il  faut  pourtant  se  garder  de  la  rejeter  absolument  comme 
trop  idealiste,  il  convient  aussi  de  reconnaitre  qu'aujourd'hui,  malgre  les 
enormes  proves  realises  en  tons  les  domaines,  nous  sommes  non  seule- 
ment  bien  loin  de  I'Art  par  le  peuple,  mais  ties  61oignes  aussi  de  I'Art 
pour  le  peuple.     Et  cela  pour  quelle  raison  ? 

CamiUe  Mauclair  vient,  dans  un  de  ses  recents  articles  de  la  Revue 
Bleue,  de  nous  le  dire  d'une  fagon  mordante,  mais  caract^ristique  :  "  II 
ne  s'agit  pas,  dit  Mauclair,  de  placer  un  etre  qui  jure,  qui  crache,  qui 
hurle,  qui  ne  se  lave  pas,  devant  un  chef  d'oeuvre,  et  de  croire  qu'on  a 
fait  envers  lui  son  devoir.  II  s'agit  de  conduire  cet  etre  par  un  ensei^ne- 
ment  persuasif  k  I'idee  que  toute  creature  doit  s'affiner ;  et  c'est  ainsi 
qu'on  le  rendra  capable  de  comprendre  et  de  reconnaitre  dans  une  belle 
chose,  I'heritage  indivis  de  sa  race.  En  un  mot  il  sied  de  former  le 
caractere  du  peuple  pour  le  preparer  k  I'Art,  et  non  pas  d'escompter  qu'en 
le  mettant  en  contact  direct  avec  I'art  on  lui  foumira  un  caractere. 

"  Un  ouvrier  pent  se  rendre  digne  des  chefs  d'oeuvre,  mais  les  chefs 
d'oBuvre  n'ont  pas  pour  vertu  et  pour  raison  de  degrossir  un  ouvrier." 

Et  ce  yxe  Mauclair  exprime  de  fa9on  si  incisive  pour  le  peuple  pro- 
prement  dit,  ne  s'appHquerait-il  pas  assez  exactement  aussi  k  nos  foules  ? 
a  la  grosse  masse  du  public  ? 

Sans  vouloir  aller  j  usque  1^,  sans  pousser  les  choses  au  noir,  il  faut 
reconnaitre  pourtant  qu'il  y  a  fort  k  faire  sous  ce  rapport.  Aussi,  est-ce 
avec  beaucoup  de  raisons  que  la  question  d'6ducation  du  pubhc  en  fait 
d'architecture  a  6te  portee  k  I'ordre  du  jour  du  present  Congres  Inter- 
national des  Architectes.  De  longs  d^veloppements  sur  ce  point  seraient 
done,  pensons-nous,  assez  superflus,  aussi  courrons-nous  directement  aux 
conclusions  que  nous  vous  proposons  en  ce  sens. 

Conclusions. 

L'education  du  pubUc  en  architecture  ne  pent  etre  obtenue  que  par 
de  longs,  de  patients,  et  d'incessants  efforts. 

Les  moyens  les  plus  propres  k  faire  l'education  architecturale  du 
public  sont  d'ordres  tres  multiples  et  des  plus  varies. 

Parmi  ceux-ci,  les  suivants  nous  semblent  plus  particulierement 
ptopres  a  donner  de  bons  resultats. 

(a)  Pour  I'avenir : 

Dans  le  plus  bref  d61ai  possible :  6tablir  ou  d6velopper  aux  diff^rents 
degr^s  de  I'enseignement  des  cours  sp^ciaux  propres  k  former  le  gout 
architectural ;  ou  mieux  encore,  surtout  dans  1  enseignement  inferieur  et 
moyen,  infuser  cet  element  dans  I'enseignement  general  sans  en  faire 
I'objet  d'un  cours  particuher. 

A  cet  effet  notamment,  faire  ^valuer  plus  sensiblement  I'enseigne- 
ment de  I'histoire  guerriere  et  pohtique  des  peuples  vers  celui  des  civilisa- 
tions, en  caracterisant  celles-ci  par  leurs  stades  en  architecture,  sans 
isoler  toutefois  cet  element  caract^ristique  des  mceurs,  des  coutumes, 
des  institutions  sociales  les  plus  marquantes  de  chacune  d'elles. 

Faire  evaluer  egalement  I'enseignement  de  la  geographic  dans  un  sens 
similaire.  Dans  ce  but  faire  excursionner  les  eleves  dans  leur  ville,  leur 
province,  leur  pays  et  mcme  a  I'etranger  si  possible.  lUustrer  dans  le 
m^me  but  les  ouvrages  classiques  de  vignettes  comprenant  non  seule- 
ment  des  sites  typiques  mais  des  vues  de  monuments  ou  d'int^rieurs 
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(de  preference  encore  existants).  Encadrer  les  textes  de  fragments  om^- 
mentaux,  d'allure  architecturale  et  decorative  des  meiUeurs  maltres  d^ 
epoques  trait^es,  et  ne  prendre  de  celles-ci  que  les  plus  caract^ristiques. 

Keformer  I'lmagerie  scolaire  actuelle  dans  un  sens  plus  artistique  en 
ayant  recours  aux  artistes  de  valeur  et  en  utilisant  les  procM6s  modemes 
de  reproduction  parfaite  et  k  bon  march6 ;  phototypie,  chromoUtho- 
graphie,  etc. 

Ne  mettre  toutefois  en  mains  des  ^l^ves  que  des  elements  de  premiere 
valeur,  et  viser  a  la  quality  plutot  qu'&  la  quantity,  k  la  synth^  plut6t 
qu'au  detail. 

Pour  I'enseignement  sup6rieur,  cr6er  des  chaires  sp^ialement  afEect^es 
k  TArt  Architectural  et  k  sa  philosophie. 

Ne  faire  donner  cet  enseignement  d61icat  que  par  un  personnel  par- 
ticuli^rement  apte  et  sp6cialement  competent,  les  r6sultats  en  cas  con- 
traire  ne  pouvant  Stre  que  desastreux  et  diam6tralement  opposes  an 
but  vis6. 

(6)  Pour  le  present : 

Agir  de  fa^on  propre  h,  obtenir  la  realisation  des  desiderata  suivants  : 

1®.  La  creation  de  Musees  d' Architecture  non  seulement  centraux, 
dans  les  capitales,  mais  aussi  r^gionaux  dans  les  villes  de  moindre  im- 
portance. 

Ces  musses  seraient  accol6s,  soit  aux  musses  de  peinture  et  de  sculp- 
ture, soit  plutot  adjoints  aux  musses  de  moulages  et  d'art  d^coratif  qu'ib 
primeraient. 

Ces  mus6es  comportant,  k  cote  des  sraphiques  d'execution  des 
maquettes,  des  photographies  et  des  aquareUes  plus  suggestives  et  plus 
attrayantes  pour  le  pdbHc  que  les  dessins  techniques. 

Ces  musees  comportant  aussi  des  ensembles  d^coratifs  des  interieurs 
meubles,  ou  le  cadre  architectural  proprement  dit,  largement  traite, 
serait  accompa^e  de  la  documentation  graphique  y  afferente. 

2°.  L'orgamsation  dans  ces  musses  de  conferences  pubh<^ues  nom- 
breuses  et  attrayantes,  d'expositions  temporaires  d'oeuvres  architecturales 
recentes  ou  de  projets  d'architecture,  celle-ci  comprise  dans  le  sens  le 
plus  large  du  mot. 

3®.  Le  soin  pris  par  les  pouvoirs  pubUcs  de  n'eriger  que  des  construc- 
tions, qu'elles  soient  importantes  ou  accessoires,  temporaires  ou  defini- 
tives, propres  k  former  le  gout  du  public. 


(10)  Par  Albert  Mayeux  (Paris). 

De  tons  les  arts  I'architecture  est  celui  qui  touche  ou  doit  toucher  le  plus 
I'humanite,  puisqu'il  a  trait  k  un  besoin  immediat  de  la  vie — ^I'habitation. 

De  tous  les  arts  I'architecture  est  celui  qui  a  le  plus  exerce  le  genie 
humain,  par  le  raisonnement  necessaire  k  la  conception  de  projets  d*une 
infinie  variete,  a  leur  realisation  et  k  la  recherche  d'une  sensation  esthetique 
pour  la  plupart. 

C'est  aussi  le  seul  art  cree,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  toutes  {>ieces  par  I'homme. 
Tandis  que  la  peinture  et  la  sculpture  ne  font  qu'envisager  diversement 
la  nature,  prise  comme  modele,  I'architecture  transforme  celle-ci,  cree 
des  formes  nouvelles,  et  pour  y  arriver  mSme  des  produits  nouveaux. 

D'autre  part  les  peintres  et  les  sculpteurs  n'ont  que  peu  ou  point  de 
collaborateurs ;  I'architecte,  au  contraire,  en  possMe  une  ledon,  depuis 
le  terrassier  qui  fait  la  fouille  jusqu'au  couvreur  qui  termine  les  combles, 
et  cela  pour  le  programme  le  plus  simple,  parfois  un  modeste  hangar. 

L'architecture  est  done  un  produit  eminemment  coUectif  qui  doit 
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intiressei  quand  mdme  le  public,  si  on  sait  lui  expliquer  les  laisons  de 
rint6r6t  qu  il  doit  y  porter. 

Les  oeuvies  d'aicnitectuie,  depuis  les  plus  simples  batiments  jusqu'aux 
monuments  somptueux,  peuvent  §tre  consid6i6e8  comme  des  immeubles 
formant  une  des  sources  piincipales  de  la  fortune  publique.  En  dehois 
meme  de  la  question  de  pure  utility,  que  de  monuments,  pour  ne  pas  dire 
m^me  de  constructions  mt^ressantes — sont  des  sources  de  richesses  pour 
le  pays.  Cbartres,  Reims,  Amiens  avec  leurs  cath^drales,  Versailles  avec 
son  palais,  Rouen  avec  son  palais  de  justice,  Nancy  avec  ses  places  et 
Carcassonne  avec  ses  remparts  apportent  aux  viUes  qui  les  poss^dent 
un  profit  moral  et  materiel  ind6niable. 

C'e8t-4-dire  que  les  productions  de  Tarchitecture  ont  droit,  non  seule- 
ment  a  I'int^rSt,  mais  aussi  au  respect  de  tons. 

II  faut  apprendre,  au  public,  lui  dire  et  lui  redire  la  valeur  des  choses 
edifices,  pour  pr6venir  la  mutilation  et  la  destruction  totales  ou  partielles 
des  oeuvres  d'architecture,  en  faisant  appel  non  seulement  aux  sentiments 
de  morale  et  d'esthetique,  mais  aussi  a  ceux  d'6conomie  sociale. 

L'architecture  etant,  de  tous  les  arts,  celui  qui  r6fiete  le  plus  intime- 
ment  I'^tat  moral  d'une  6po^ue,  au  point  qu'on  a  dit  qu'un  monument 
etait  un  livre  de  pierre  oii  rhistoire  se  lisait  en  pages  inefia9ables,  on  doit 
comprendre  combien  son  enseignement  pent  Stre  int^ressant  pour  le 
public  au  point  de  vue  de  la  seule  curiosity. 

CTest  ^-dire  que  les  faceJs  oii  Ton  peut  envisager  cet  enseignement  sont 
nombreuses  et  variees,  mais  pour  reussir  il  faut  qu'il  soit  forcement  k 
la  port^e  des  auditeurs,  suivant  les  milieux  et  le  genre  de  public. 

Or  le  public  a  qui  Ton  peut  donner  une  Education  architecturale  est 
de  deux  sortes : 

1.  Les  Aleves  et  les  soldats. 

2.  Le  public  libre. 

L'enseignement  aux  eleves  peut  se  faire  naturellement  dans  les  ecoles, 
lyc4es  et  cml^^es,  et  celui  des  soldats  dans  les  casernes,  tandis  que  Tenseigne- 
ment  au  public  peut  se  faire  par  des  conferences  et  des  visites  collectives. 

Un  complement  d'instruction  existe  k  peu  prte  pour  tout  le  monde 
par  les  livres  et  les  biblioth^ques,  mais  c'est  un  moyen  qu'il  faut  savoir 
employer  et  qui,  en  tous  cas,  sort  d'un  programme  d'etudes  sp^ciales 
comme  celui  que  nous  proposons  au  Congres. 

L* Enseignement  aux  Eleves. 

Des  I'ecole  primaire  le  maitre  peut  d^ja  ouvrir  Tesprit  de  son  jeune 
auditoire  en  lui  parlant,  tr^s  succinctement,  bien  entendu,  des  beaut6s 
generales  des  edifices  qui  sont  k  la  port^e  de  tous.  Mais  ne  se  bornant  pas 
a  un  elan  d'admiration  en  face  d'oeuvres  sup^rieures,  il  ramenera  I'attention 
sur  ime  construction  modeste,  si  c'est  k  la  campagne  en  face  d'une  grange, 
par  exemple,  en  s'efioryant  d'analyser  I'ceuvre  dans  une  mesure  k  la 
port^e  de  ses  auditeurs. 

II  dira,  par  exemple,  d'abord,  son  utilite,  le  pourquoi  de  sa  forme 
particulicre,  les  raisons  de  ses  murs,  de  sa  charpente,  de  sa  couverture, 
des  materiaux  mis  en  oeuvre,  etc.,  de  maniere  k  laisser  dans  I'esprit  autre 
chose  qu'une  impression  vague  et  consecjuemment  fugitive.  Une  autre 
fois  il  menera  ses  dl^ves  devant  une  maison  d'ecole,  une  chapelle,  etc., 
les  preparant  ainsi  k  une  education  plus  6tendue  dans  la  suite. 

Quelques  visites  k  des  chantiers  en  construction,  ou  dans  des 
ateliers  oil  I'on  pourra  leur  faire  voir  les  materiaux  ouvres,  seront  un 
complement  excellent  d'education. 

Enfin  il  les  p^n^trera  d'une  sorte  de  respect  pour  I'efiort  collectif 
que  representent  d^jk  ces  modestes  batiments,  ce  qui  leur  donnera 
Tintuition  de  I'effort  gisantesque  qu'il  a  du  falloir  pour  la  grande  eglise 
ou  le  grand  hotel  de  vilie  de  la  region,  dont  on  n'a  pas  parle,  mais  qu'ils 
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ont  pu  d^ja  apeicevoir.  Inutile  de  dire  qu'4  la  viUe  les  exemples  seront 
pIuB  nombreux,  mais  la  methode  sera  la  meme  :  du  simple  au  compoe£. 

Pour  les  lycees,  colleges,  les  matties,  plus  instruits,  pourront  developper 
la  meme  these  en  s'aidant  de  gravures,  dessins  et  photographies  d'ceuvres 
architecturales,  plutot  simples  que  complexes,  ou  toujours  I'esprit 
Hanalyge  et  de  critique  suivra  la  phase  plus  ou  moins  vive  I'admiration 
qui  doit  forcement  pr6c6der  en  attirant  Tattention  de  I'auditoire, 

Quant  k  Tenseignement  de  I'architecture  dans  les  6coles  normales 
d'instdtuteurs,  elle  pent  Stre  beaucoup  plus  d^veloppee  sous  forme  de 
conferences  speciales  o^  un  architecte  erudit  et  causeur  serait  mieux  k  sa 
place  qu'un  professeur  de  lettres.  Ui,  en  efiet,  oil  des  maitres  sont  a 
former,  il  faut  dire  et  surtout  expliquer  plus. 

Jja  generalite  sur  les  monuments  ne  suffisent  plus ;  il  faut  entrer  dans 
le  vif  du  sujet,  parler  de  la  donnie  du  programme,  de  la  composition  des 
formes,  des  proportions,  des  rapports,  de  la  silhouette  et  de  la  decoration  ; 
insister  sur  la  n6cessit6  d'organes  particuliers  k  roeuvre  qui  n'existent 
pas  k  d'autres  monuments,  tels  des  contreforts,  des  grandes  port6es,  des 
piliers  multiplies,  des  baies  larges  ou  reduites,  des  toitures  plates  ou 
k  pentes  rapides,  etc. 

Enfin  la  partie  historique,  archeologique,  nulle  ou  restreinte  a  T^cole 
primaire,  au  college  et  au  lyc6e,  devient  id  tres  importante. 

L'ctude  du  style,  ses  tendances,  completent  dans  la  mesure  du  possible 
I'enseignement  en  question. 

L'Enseignement  aux  Soldats. 

C'est  naturellement  a  la  caserne  que  peut  s'efiectuer  I'enseignement 
aux  soldats ;  mais  comme  il  est  rare  que  les  gamisons  ne  soient  pas  dans 
une  ville  de  quelque  importance,  les  ojOHciers  pourront  organiser  des 
visites  aux  monuments  et  aux  usines  de  la  region,  sous  la  conduite  d'hommes 
dont  les  professions  dans  la  vie  civile  se  rattachent  k  celles  du  batiment. 

A  la  caserne  des  ojOHciers,  port^s  par  leurs  gouts  aux  choses  de  science 
pratique  et  d'art,  pourraient  faire  quelques  conferences  sur  des  monuments 
visites  et  si,  au  cours  des  manoeuvres,  les  cantonnements  se  font  dans 
un  pays  possedant  un  ou  plusieurs  monuments  de  quelque  interet,  cea 
officiers  pourraient,  dans  les  moments  de  liberte,  expliquer  ce  qu'ils  savent 
a  ce  sujet  k  leurs  hommes,  historique  des  edifices,  caractere  de  leur  con- 
struction, emploi  judicieux  des  materiaux,  etc.,  et  finalement  expliquer 
le  respect  qui  doit  decouler  non  seulement  pour  une  belle  oeuvre,  mais 
pour  une  a^uvre  collective  reunissant  tant  d  efforts  d'artistes,  d'artisans 
et  d'ouvriers.  Enfin  insister  sur  la  consequence  morale  de  Famour  du 
travail  manuel,  la  tenacite  et  la  conviction  dont  ont  fait  preuve  les  gens 
de  metiers  qui  ont  coUabore  a  ces  monuments  admires. 

U  Enseignement  au  Public  libre, 

Une  fois  sorti  de  I'ecole  ou  du  college,  et  Kbere  du  service  miUtaire, 
rhomme  devient  libre,  et  si  ses  gouts  se  portent  vers  I'etude  de  Part  ou 
de  Tarcheologie,  il  peut,  sans  etre  un  specialiste,  augmenter  ses  con- 
naissances  en  architecture.  II  faut  pour  cela  qu'il  le  veuille,  car  rien 
ne  I'y  oblige,  et  si  on  I'y  incite  il  faut  le  faire  adroitement  et  sagement. 

Pour  cela,  la  meilleure  des  mani^res  pour  attirer  le  public  hbre  est 
encore  la  conference,  et  la  conference  agreable  et  attirante. 

Le  conferencier  devra  done  commencer  d'ordinaire,  apr^s  avoir  expose 
son  sujet,  a  montrer  par  des  dessins  prepares  ou  des  photographies  les 
monuments  qu'il  va  etudier ;  s'il  est  en  etat  de  faire  de  bons  croquis  au 
tableau  cela  peut  etre  excellent ;  enfin  s'il  lui  est  possible  d'avoir  recours 
aux  projections  a  la  lumiere  oxhydrique  il  fera  bien  de  s'en  servir, 
car    la   lanterne   magique    de    nos   peres,   surtout   avec  ses  perfections 
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modernes,  a  toujours  le  plus  grand  attrait.  Voir,  etant  bien  assis,  sans 
seulement  avoir  la  peine  de  tourner  la  tete  ni  le  feuillet  d'un  album, 
s'entendre  expliquer  en  m^me  temps  T edifice  en  cause,  ne  faire  aucun 
autre  effort  que  celui  de  comprendre,  c'est  Tideal  du  public  le  plus  nom- 
breux  des  conferences.  S'il  apprend,  tant  mieux,  s'il  ne  retient  rien  il 
s'est  amuse.  Aussi  ne  Tamusez-vous  plus  qu'il  cesse  de  venir  aux  con- 
ferences suivantes. 

A  cote  de  ces  auditeurs  simplement  curieux  s'en  trouvent  quelques-uns 
qui  veulent  apprendre,  aussi  pour  ceux-1^  le  conf^rencier  fera-t-il  bien 
de  completer  les  descriptions  gen^rales,  marquees  au  sceau  de  Tadmiration 
des  oeuvres  architecturales  presentees  dans  le  but  d'echauffer  I'en- 
thousiasme  du  public,  par  des  explications  sur  le  cote  technique  des 
dispositions  et  de  la  construction.  En  sus  de  la  beauts  des  proportions  et 
de  la  decoration  qui  seduisent  d'ordinaire  seules  le  public  amateur,  il 
parlerait  de  la  structure,  des  organes  essentiels,  des  donn6es  pratiques 
ayant  preside  a  la  conception  de  T'edifice,  assaisonnant  de  temps  k  autre, 
pour  corriger  I'aridite  de  la  demonstration,  une  anecdote,  un  fragment 
d'histoire,  une  legende.  S'il  fait  rire  ou  sourire,  cela  vaudra  mieux, 
s'il  veut  trop  faire  penser  et  reflechir  il  obtiendra  bientot  un  vide  relatif 
dans  sa  salle  de  cours.  Ce  genre  de  conferences  demande  de  I'esprit  et 
du  tact. 

Un  conseil  que  le  conferencier  pourra  donner  fructueusement  pour 
ses  auditeurs  convaincus,  c'est  le  recours  aux  bibliotheques  en  indiquant 
immediatement  les  ouvrages  traitant  du  sujet  dont  on  vient  de  faire  I'etude, 
de  maniere  k  permettye  de  completer  les  lacunes  d'une  description  force- 
ment  sommaire  et  hative,  car  1  attention  soutenue  et  prolongee  est  une 
fatigue  qu'on  veut  bien  supporter  dans  une  certaine  mesure.  Le  public 
libre,  c'est-a-dire  qui  n'est  oblige  k  rien,  est  tres  difficile  a  contenter,  et  les 
auditeurs  convaincus  sont  plus  exigeants  qu'on  le  croit  gen^ralement 
par.  la  raison  qu'il  est  rare  qu'un  but  imm6diat  les  pousse,  c'est  plutot. 
une  vague  et  saine  curiosite  qui  motive  leurs  d6placements. 

Instruire  en  amusant,  meme  pour  un  sujet  grave  tel  que  I'architecture, 
telle  est,  k  notre  avis,  la  ligne  de  conduite  a  suivre  en  face  du  public  libre. 

On  ne  pent  tracer  ici  un  programme  pogitif  d'ensei^nement,  les  pro- 
fesseurs  ou  conferenciers  etant  de  temperan^ent  et  d'aptitudes  variables ; 
c'est  une  ligne  de  conduite  gen^rale  qui'il  est  seul  possible  d'esquisser. 

Des  visites  collectives  de  monuments  et  meme  de  villes  intercalees 
dans  des  excursions  k  prix  reduits,  et  tout  I'agrement  qui  decoule  de  ces 
promenades  en  compagnie,  sont  encore  a  noter  parmi  les  meilleurs  moyens 
d'enseigner  I'architecture,  car  la  vue  sur  place  en  dit  plus  que  la  meilleure 
des  photographies  ;  avec  un  bon  conferencier-cic6rone  le  resultat,  qui 
est  en  somme  d'arriver  au  d^veloppement  de  I'interet  et  du  respect  des 
monuments  et  de  la  necessite  de  leur  conservation,  est  alors  amplement 
obtenu. 

Voeu. 

La  question  posee  par  le  Congres,  a  laquelle  nous  venons  de  repondre, 
semble  d'un  interet  primordial ;  nous  emettons  done  le  voeu  que  les  soci^tes, 
telles  que  la  notre  etudient  I'elaboration  de  Manuels  types  k  I'usage  des 
conferenciers. 
Paris :  le  15  mai  1906. 
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(11)  Par  Jean  Gilson  (Braxelles),  Architecte,  Professeur  de 
Dessin  a  Boitsfort. 

"  L' Art  piocede  d'uix  homine  et  s'adresse  k  des  hommes.  II  est  la  flamme 
d'un  espiit,  son  rayonnement ;  il  ne  peat  manquer  d'affecter :  d'abord, 
rstie  mtoe  d'ol  il  6niane»  puis,  de  proche  en  proche,  d'autres  ^ties," 
affirmait  M.  Sertillanses. 

n  en  est  ainsi  de  rArchitecture,  Reine-M^re  de  tous  les  Arts,  appel^, 
avant  tout,  k  frapper  et  k  retenir  I'attention  du  public. 

Pour  atteindre  ce  but  hautement  desirable  et  qui  devrait  ^tre  Pobjet 
d'une  noble  Emulation,  sans  cesse  en  6yeil,  il  importerait,  au  pr^lable, 
de  viser  k  provoquer  graduellement,  au  sein  des  masses,  Feclosion  de  ce 
sentiment  esthetique  qui,  chez  bon  nombre,  existe  a  I'etat  latent,  sem- 
blable  k  ces  feux  dormants,  couvant  sous  la  cendr6e,  que  le  moindre 
souffle  avive. 

Une  objection,  maintes  fois  colport6e,  et  contre  laquelle  il  convient 
de  r6agir,  est  celle  qui  tend  k  faire  croire  que  rArchitecture  est  un  Art 
trop  au-dessus  de  la  comprehension  de  la  grande  majority  du  public  ! 

Cette  objection,  k  premiere  vue,  pent  paraitre  vraisemblable.  Ce- 
pendant,  je  ne  ciains  pas  de  declarer,  qu'a  mon  sens,  si  le  public  n'est 
pas  plus  impressionn6  par  la  beauts  ou  la  grandeur  des  creations  architec- 
turales,ce]ane  veut  pas  dire  qu'il  ysoit  tout-^-fait  insensible  et  qu'il  faille 
d68esp6rer,  si  pas  s'immobiuser  dans  I'omi^re  oil,  momentan^ment..  la 
question  artistique  se  meut  p6niblement. 

Bien  au  contraire,  j'estime  que  les  contxiincusy  les  vaillants  qui  ont  le 
culte  et,  partant,  Fenthousiasme  de  I'Art,  doivent  sans  faiblesse,  de  m^me 
que  sans  d6couragement,  lutter  contre  le  mal,  ne  en  grande  part  de 
1  envahissement,  lent  et  progressif,  du  domaine  de  1' Inspiration,  par  le 
pidantisme  qui  pretend  regenter,  "  math6matiser  "  le  g^e  cr6ateur  ! 

L'affirmation  os6e,  que  je  viens  d'4mettre  hardiment,  provoquera — 
je  le  presume — ^la  surprise,  pour  ne  pas  dire  ...  la  raillerie !  Je  ne 
m'inqui^terai  guere  plus  de  Tune  que  de  I'autre  et,  croyant  sincerement 
6tre  dans  le  vrai,  n'ayant  en  vue  que  la  dMense  d'une  cause,  belle  entre 
toutes,  je  tiens  a  m'exprimer  en  toute  liberte  de  penser  ! 

A  notre  6poque,  od  Tinstruction  est  donnee  k  profusion  et  pouss^e  a 
un  haut  degre,  trop  61ey6  mime  pour  I'immense  majority  des  gens  de 
metiers,  un  mouvement  puissant,  veritable  emballement,  a  port6  au 
pavois  nos  instituteurs :  corps  evidemment  des  plus  m^ritants — je  me 
fais  un  devoir  de  le  reconnaitre — ^mais  qui,  malheureusement,  par  le 
fait  de  I'importance  acquise,  en  est  arriv6  k  croire  poss6der  I'omniscience  ? 

Cest  ainsi  cjue  Ton  constate,  trop  souvent,  des  cas  o\i  la  mission  d'initier 
k  cette  chose  immat^rielle,  d^omme^  Art,  est  postul6e  et  confiee  k  des 
instituteurs  au  detriment  de  professionnels  ayant  fait  de  Pesth^tique  et 
de  ses  multiples  appUcations,  T^tude  et  la  pratique  constantes  de  leur 
existence,  toute  de  recherches. 

En  raison  de  ce  choix  peu  judicieux,  justifi6  uniquement  par  la  croyance 
que  la  pidagogie  doit  primer  toutes  les  autres  branches  intellectueUes,  il 
arrive  que  rinitiation  de  Fenfance  et  de  la  jeunesse,  aux  d^licates  et 
sublimes  beauts  de  I'Art,  est,  trop  souvent,  d6volue  k  des  thCoriciens  ne 
poss6dant  incontestablement  pas — quoiqu'ils  pr6tendent — ^la  mime  com- 
prehension ni  la  meme  vision  que  des  hommes  sp^ciauXy  ayant  fait  des 
etudes  sp' dales,  qui  leur  permettent  de  d^finir  et  d'expliquer  la  raison 
d'etre,  la  formation  de  telles  ou  telles  giniales  creations  ! 

II  est  indubitable  que  I'instruction  est  une  admirable  et  superbe 
chose  ;  mais,  je  ne  cesserai  de  le  r6p6ter,  ainsi  que  je  I'ai  fait,  I'an  dernier, 
au  Congres  de  Liege,  parmi  ces  admirables  artisans  qui  furent  nos  aieux 
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et  qui  nous  out  legue  ces  purs  chefis-d'oeuvre  aussi  bien  comme  tapisserie, 
que  comme  orfevrerie,  ferronnerie,  ebenisterie,  etc.,  etc.,  pieces,  de 
haut  merite,  conserv^es  jalousement  dans  nos  Musees,  combien,  parmi 
ces  gens  de  metiers,  n'y  en  avait  il  pas  d^iUeUrds  ?  .  .  . 

Leur  ignorance,  en  matiere  scientifique,  ne  les  a  pas  emp^ches  de 
produire  ces  immortels  morceaux  de  maftrlse  que,  de  nos  jours,  nombre 
d'artisans  instruits,  trh  instruits  mdme,  documentes  et  outiil6s  comme  ne 
r^taient  pas  nos  anciens,  parviennent  difficilement  a  surpasser,  si  pas  ^ 
6galer ! 

Et,  cependant,  le  progres  constant,  apport6  dans  le  perfectionnement 
des  outillages,  procure,  aux  artisans  modemes,  des  faciiit^s  d'ex6cution 
que,  certes,  ne  possMaient  pas  les  merveilleux  gens  de  metiers  des  siecles 
disparus. 

II  est  Evident  qu'a  ces  epoques  ^vanouies — ^n6anmoins  toujours  pre- 
sentes  au  souvenir,  grace  au  precieux  h6ritage  de  leurs  creations  g6niales 
incomparables — habitations,  mobilier,  bijoux,  vetements,  etc.,  le  tout 
concourait  k  former  un  ensemble  decoratif  portant,  nettement,  une 
date  dans  THistoire  de  I'Art  et  ayant  eu  une  influence  prestigieuse  sur  la 
vision  des  populations  vivant  dans  un  milieu,  pour  les  besoins  duquel 
d'admirables  cr6ateurs  mirent  k  profit  les  ressources  de  leur  talent  pro- 
fessionnel. 

Qui  oserait  soutenir  que  ces  merveilleux  artisans  devaient  k  Tinstruc- 
tionp6dagogique  la  magistrale  inspiration  s'affirmant  dans  leurs  oeuvres  ? 

Et  cette  constatation  ne  d6montre-t-elle  pas,  eloquemment,  que  le  soin 
de  I'initiation,  de  Tenfance  et  de  la  jeunesse,  aux  radieuses  beauts  de 
TArt,  devrait  etre  reserve  aux  hommes  d'61ite,  dont  la  competence  irre- 
cusable est  la  r6sultante  de  I'^tude  des  maitres  et  d'une  pratique  de  tons 
les  instants. 

Ces  gens  comp^tents,  charges  de  Tenseignement  de  VArt  appliqu^  d 
r Industrie  et  qui  ont  k  coeur  1  importance  et  la  grandeur  de  leur  mission, 
feraient  valoir,  aupr^  de  I'^Uve  et  de  ses  proches,  les  avantages  k  tirer  des 
metiers  s'inspirant  de  TArt. 

Se  tenant  au  courant  des  besoins  ^ue,  joumeUement,  Phomme  se 
cree,  ces  rnstructeurs,  ces  guides  de  Partisan  annoteraient  soigneusement 
les  progres  r^alis^s  au  point  de  vue  des  conceptions  nouvelles  et  des  matieres 
employees. 

Ce  qui  doit  preoocuper,  avant  tout,  c'est  le  d^but  de  I'education 
artistique. 

Le  gout  raisonne  est  la  chose  qui  doit  int^resser  toute  8oci6te  bien 
constituee.  Le  gout,  tel  que  nous  le  comprenons  ici,  qui  forme  un  sixi^me 
sens,  le  Sena  du  Beau,  doit  servir  de  base  k  toute  Education ;  il  aidera, 
plus  tard,  au  succes  de  la  carriere  que  I'eleve  ou  Tapprenti  se  propose  de 
suivre,  ou  bien,  encore,  il  le  mettra  k  mSme  d'appr^cier  la  valeur  d'un 
travail  vraiment  artistique  lorsque,  par  la  suite,  il  fera  une  acquisition 
quelconque. 

Ne  remarquons-nous  pas  que  les  peuples  graods  eurent  leur  imagina- 
tion, leur  sensibility  portees  vers  les  oeuvres  magistralement  grandioses 
qui,  apres  des  centaines  et  des  milliers  d'annees,  nous  parlent  encore  et 
continueront  k  parler  d'eux ;  oeuvres  prodigieuses  d^montrant  Eloquem- 
ment ce  que  peuvent  accomplir  les  efforts  combines  d'artisans  d  EHte, 
aux  metiers  divers,  mais  qui  Itaient  animus  de  I'enthousiaste  et  unanime 
desir  d'arriver,  par  une  noble  Emulation,  k  se  survivre  dans  leurs  creations. 

J'ai  citE,  plus  haut,  le  sixieme  sens  :  celui  du  Beau,  La  beautE  n'est-elle 
pas  ce  qui,  caressant  et  charmant  dElicieusement  la  rEtine,  s'y  incruste 
et  nous  lait  apprEcier  la  jouissance  de  la  vue,  cet  autre  sens  ? 

Ici,  ne  peut-on  affirmer  que  la  vue  est  la  faculty  la  plus  capricieuse 
chez  I'homme  ? 

En  raison  d'une  Education  spEciale,  actuellement  encore  insuffisam- 
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ment  propagee,  I'oeil  arrive  a  saisir  la  forme  des  objets  plac^  dans  la 
nature  et  a  se  rendre  compte  de  leur  coloration. 

Et,  cependant,  ce  qui  d6montre  nettement  les  diversites  des  sensations 
produites  par  un  meme  objet,  c'est  de  rencontrer,  dans  un  groupe  de  per- 
sonnes,  le  contemplant,  des  divergences  de  vision  amenees  par  la 
perception  personnelle  de  la  silhouette  ou  de  la  tonalite. 

Ces  impressions  d6rivent  de  I'Mucation  re9ue  par  I'individu,  et  la 
reproduction  de  I'objet,  sur  lequel  se  porte  son  rayon  visuel,  se  ressentira 
de  la  delicatesse  de  la  perception  :  la  main  n'etant  que  I'esclave  de  la 
pens6e,  de  la  conception,  tout  comme  chez  T^crivain. 

II  importe  done  de  developper  le  gout  chez  Fen  f ant ;  de  faire  eclore  le 
temperament  artistique  qui  sommeifle  en  lui  ou  qui  pourrait  s'y  faire 
jour. 

Des  le  jardin  d'enfants,  on  devrait  mettre  sous  les  yeux  des  fl^ves 
des  tableaux,  des  modules  aux  formes  simples,  pures  et  gracieuses,  que 
TcGil  saisit  ais6ment. 

On  veillerait  soigneusement  a  proscrire  certains  modeles  aux  contours 
lourds,  disgracieux,  ainsi  que  ces  tableaux  au  dessin  manquant  de  purete 
et  d'elegance,  dont  le  coloris,  sous  pretexte  de  simplicity,  n'est  que 
grossierement  criard. 

Des  lors,  I'enfant  s'habituerait,  m^me  inconsciemment,  h,  voir  des 
objets  bien  proportionnes,  aux  belles  hgnes,  harmonieux  de  couleurs,  et 
il  en  conserverait,  dans  la  retine,  un  souvenir  vivace,  qui,  forcement, 
lui  fera  la  vision  saine  et  juste. 

Et  non  seulement  pendant  les  premieres  annees,  mais  encore  par 
la  suite,  il  conviendrait  de  con  tinner,  toujours  et  quand  meme,  a  leur 
mettre  sous  les  yeux  des  reproductions  graphiques  ou  plastiques  des  belles 
creations  dont  nos  ancetres  furent  les  inoubhables  auteurs. 

En  mSme  temps,  des  le9ons-conf6rences  tendraient  a  faire  saisir,  a 
faire  comprendre  par  I'^leve  :  pourqiwi  ces  oeuvres  sont  belles ;  j)Ourquoi 
la  Ugne  en  est  pure  et  delicate ;  fourquoi  la  silhouette  en  est  originaJe  ; 
et,  comme  coroUaire,  lui  feraient  voir  1  harmonic  des  couleurs. 

Je  le  sais  :  une  pareille  m^thode,  toute  d'intuition,  se  heurte  aux  con- 
ceptions dogmatiques.  "  Mais" — dit  le  docteur  Lebon — " I'enseignement 
ne  doit  jamais  T^tre  (dogmatique),  et  I'eleve  ne  doit  pas  s^habituer  (l  croire 
une  chose  parce  que  le  maUre  te  lui  a  dity  mais  parce  qu'il  a  reconnu  que 
c^etait  ainsi;  on  con9oit  qu'il  y  ait  un  grand  avantage  k  commencer 
I'education  par  un  ordre  de  connaissances  ou  la  preuve  soit  toujours  facile." 

Qui  veut  la  fin,  veut  les  moyens  !  Pour  obtenir  une  generation 
d'artisans  d'eUte,  au  gout  eclair^,  il  faut — on  ne  pourrait  assez  le  r^peter — 
inculquer  progressivement,  a  I'enfant,  les  notions  du  Beau. 

Lorsqu'il  sera  k  mSme  de  se  faire  la  comprehension  des  choses,  son 
gout  personnel  pourra  se  developper.  AmeUore  par  des  principes  inculques 
avec  patience  et  perseverance,  I'adolescent,  poursuivant  ses  Etudes  d'art 
appliqu^  k  Tindustrie,  pourra  arriver  k  creer  des  oeuvres  vraiment  fortes 
et  belles. 

II  parviendra  a  concevoir  une  architecture  rationneUe,  en  rapport 
avec  les  progres  prodigieux  accomplis  par  la  science  depuis  les  siecles 
demiers. 

L'artisan  saura  en  tirer  profit  en  evitant  la  routine  vulgaire  et,  par 
des  efforts  constants,  arrivera  a  la  reahsation  d'un  programme  repondant 
aux  exigences  modernes,  dans  ce  qu'elles  ont  de  grand  et  de  beau. 

Indiscutablement,  les  principes  errones,  inculqu6s  k  Tenfant,  influent 
sur  son  imagination  et,  bien  souvent,  dans  le  cours  de  sa  carriere,  Pobses- 
sion  se  fera  jour  malgre  tout. 

Les  id6es,  illogiquement  precon9ues,  auront  ainsi  paralyse  son  elan, 
enrayant  sa  carriere  et  r6duisant  a  neant  ForiginaUte  et  TindividuaUte 
de  ses  conceptions. 

II  importe  done  que  Partisan  d'Art  arrive  k  se  mettre  k  la  hauteur  de 
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son  6poque  et  porte  sea  aspirations  vers  le  noble  et  le  beau,  s'en  inspirant 
pour  produire  aes  conceptions  sortant  de  la  banalit6.  II  faut,  en  un  mot, 
qu'il  repudie  r^solument  les  creations  batardes  bas6es  sur  les  6poques  de 
decadence. 

Le  travailleur  d'Art  contribuera  ainsi  a  ameliorer  une  situation  de- 
plorable qui  n'est  que  la  r6sultante  naturelle  du  d^sastreux  laisser-aller 
paraissant  ^tre  devenu  la  r^gle  admise  de  nos  jours. 

Pour  atteindre  ce  but  de  r6novation  du  gout,  il  est  done  necessaire 
que  I'enseignement  soit,  des  le  d6but,  intuitif.  A  cette  fin,  il  est  indis- 
pensable que  des  modeles  en  relief,  choisis  avec  competence  et  disceme- 
ment,  soient  mis  constamment  sous  les  yeux  de  Thieve,  afin  d'aider  a 
rendre  plus  compr6hensibles  les  explications  du  professeur. 

L'enfant,  dont  Timagination  vierge  s'ouvre  aux  choses  de  la  vie  et 
dont  le  cerveau,  pareil  k  de  la  cire  moUe,  garde  Tempreinte  des  Amotions 
ressenties,  se  plaira  insensiblement,  si  pas  k  admirer,  du  moins  k  con- 
templer  une  decoration  expressive  dont  la  belle  oidonnance  lui  fera 
eprouver  une  jouissance  d'Art. 

Toujours  dans  ce  meme  ordre  d'idees — Viducation  far  la  vue — ^il  serait 
souhaitable  que  les  matieres  ou  materiaux  employes  ne  soient  pas  dis- 
simul^s  sans  raison  :  ceci  afin  de  conserver  Tefiet  que  Toeuvre  demande, 
et  obtenir  une  sincerity  d'aspect  constituant  une  des  conditions  primordiales 
de  la  Beaute. 

Et  afin  que  les  artisans  soient  bien  impr^gnes  de  ce  sentiment  esth^- 
tique,  ils  devraient  pouvoir  le  puiser  aux  sources  si  pures  de  PArt  grec 
et  du  Gothique,  deux  elements  fondamentaux  dont  on  doit  s'inspirer 
dans  I'enseignement  parce  qu'ils  sont,  en  realite,  la  base  de  I'Ecole-mere 
dont  la  purete  et  le  caractere  de  grandeur  ne  peuvent  qu'ennoblir  et 
elever  le  sentiment. 

L'interpretation  des  modeles  devrait  ausai  ^tre  I'objet  d'une  attention 
speciale  autant  qu'eclairee  et  se  faire  d'une  fagon  correcte  et  raisonn^e. 

Un  pareil  enseignement,  de  premiere  importance,  est  k  confier,  non 
pas  n  des  th^oriciens,  mais  a  des  hommes  entendus  ayant  acquis  une 
pratique  indiscutable  et  sachant  expliquer  et  faire  comprendre  le  pourqud 
des  (Sverses  applications  d'un  modele  et  ce  d'une  fa9on  claire,  com- 
prehensible et  judicieuse  ! 

Si  ce  modele  represente  un  motif  decora tif  oa  la  flore  foumit  1' element 
essentiel,  il  est  logique  de  comparer  la  structure  naturelle  de  la  plante 
interpretee,  son  caractere  particuUer,  et  de  faire  remarquer,  k  I'eleve,  le 
parti  que  Partisan,  amoureux  de  son  art,  sait  tirer  de  la  nature,  dans  la 
formation  des  differents  styles. 

A  chaque  epoque  de  I'Histoire,  I'artiste,  par  sa  vision  personnelle  de 
son  epoque  et  I'ambiance  du  milieu  dans  lequel  il  vivait,  exprimait  un 
sentiment  different  et,  toujours,  il  arrivait  a  la  forme  la  plus  simple,  la 
plus  expressive,  la  plus  geometrique  de  I'element  emprunte  a  la  nature, 
dont  il  s'etait  inspire  tout  en  lui  conservant  le  caractere  et  la  forme  qui 
lui  sont  propres. 

II  s*ensuit  qu'il  est  necessaire,  pour  ne  pas  dire  indispensable,  de  mettre 
k  portee  de  la  vue  des  eleves  des  produits  naturels  de  la  vegetation  qu'ils 
auraient  k  dessiner,  abondant  ainsi  dans  le  sens  de  Senel,  lequel  affirmait 
que  "  V observation  devait  diriger  le  crayon  de  Vartiste.^^ 

Ce  qui  tend  a  dire  qu'il  faut  viser  k  emouvoir  les  copurs,  qui  se  sentent, 
tout  naturellement,  attires  vers  I'oeuvre  d'Art ! 

L'artiste,  ayant  con9U  une  oeuvre,  ayant  exprime  avec  noblesse  et 
conviction  une  pensee,  ne  devrait  se  trouver  satisfait  que  lorsqu'il  est 
parvenu  k  faire  comprendre,  k  faire  partager  son  sentiment  par  autrui. 

)  Selon  E.  Barberot,  "  le  Beau  absolu  est  celui  qui  s'impose  k  toutes  les 
inteUigences  justes  et  rationnelles  et  que  tout  homme,  bien  organist,  est 
force  de  reconnaitre." 

Cette  education  de  I'oeil  serait  eminemment  salutaire,  et  l'enfant, 
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devenu  homme,  comprendrait  que  si  I'Art  n'est  peut-Stre  pas  indispen- 
sable k  la  vie  prosa  quement  materielle,  terre-^-terre,  il  est,  par  contre, 
imp^rieusement  n6cessaire  k  la  vie  intellectuelle. 

L'Art  et  I'Histoire  se  confondent,  et  TArt  c'est  Thomme.  Dans  les 
creations  produites,  a  chaque  epoque,  par  le  genie,  on  voit  s'epanouir, 
pour  la  Posterite,  tout  ce  qui  caracterise  la  creature  humaine  :  la  pens6e, 
le  sentiment,  la  vie  morale  et  sociale,  en  un  mot,  les  divers  Echelons  de 
la  civilisation. 

Le  Beau  apparait,  dans  Tunivers,  avec  I'^tre  moral,  et  de  prime  abord, 
comme  attribut  de  I'etre  superieurement  done. 

En  eftety  Thomme  se  caracterise  par  sa  personnalit6,  par  son  "'  moi," 
c'est-&-dire  par  sa  conscience  et  sa  tendance  k  s'lndividuaUser. 

Sa  personnalite  commence  k  s'affirmer  k  la  transition  de  Tenfance 
insouciante  a  I'adolescence.  EUe  se  manifeste  d'une  fa9on  quelque  peu 
gauche,  timide,  h^sitante,  comme  entrav6e  dans  sa  spontaneite,  par  une 
g^ne  qui  vient  de  la  conscience  indecise. 

Par  la  suite,  et  tout  naturellement,  rhomme  se  revele  et  aime  ce  que 
les  autres  admirent  en  lui ;  il  arrive  ainsi  a  prendre  souci  de  Topinion  d'autrui 
et  k  travailler,  sans  cesse,  afin  que  cette  opinion  lui  soit  favorable  et 
louangeuse. 

C'est  a  ce  sentiment,  absolument  humain,  que  nous  devons  la  crea- 
tion d'oeuvres  immortelles,  patiemment  con^ues  et  ez6cut^s,  qui  marquent 
les  fflorieuses  Stapes  de  I'Histoire  de  I'Art. 

M.  S.  Peres  le  d6finit  en  d'autres  termes  : 

"  Une  oeuvre  d'Art  ne  pent  viser  k  I'^temite  que  parce  qu'elle  n'est 
pas  I'oBuvre  d'un  jour." 

Telle  est  bien  la  caracteristique  de  notre  art,  a  nous,  architectes  ! 

Nous  avons  vu,  par  ce  qui  precede,  que,  pour  arriver  k  impressionner 
le  public,  il  fallait  commencer  par  I'interesser  au  moyen  d'oeuvres  qui 
soient  a  la  port6e  de  sa  comprehension. 

L'oeil  se  plait  k  s'arreter  complaisamment  sur  ce  qui  le  flatte :  en  un 
mot,  sur  une  chose  quelconque,  complete,  ponder6e,  qui  lui  donne  a 
comprendre  le  but  pour  lequel  elle  est  cr66e,  6vitant  ainsi,  k  celui  qui  la 
contemple,  un  travail  de  recherches  toujours  fatigant  pour  celui  insumsam- 
ment  iuiti^  pour  arriver  k  saisir  le  pourquoi  de  la  chose  creee. 

Que  faut-il  faire  pour  atteindre  ce  but  essentiel  ? 

II  con  vient  de  mettre  sous  les  yeux  du  public  des  creations  qu'il 
pent  voir  dans  leur  ensemble  ;  oeuvres  qui  soient  k  une  6chelle  humaine 
et  qui  representent  nettement  la  pensee  ayant  guid6  la  main  de  I'auteur 
dans  reiaboration  de  sa  conception.  En  un  mot,  il  faut  que  ces  oeuvres 
soient  en  rapport  direct  avec  le  milieu  o^  elles  sont  instaliees  et  I'usage 
qu'on  doit  en  faire. 

La  forme  artistique  d'une  creation  devrait  parler,  avec  Eloquence, 
k  l'oeil  du  contemplateur  comme  le  developpement  expressif  de  la  pensee 
inspiratrice. 

Par  des  formes  exagerees  on  provoque  incontestablement  I'attention  ; 
mais  cette  attention  n'est  eveiliee  que  par  Tetraogete,  la  bizarrerie  de  la 
conception,  que  je  ne  crains  pas  dequalifier  d'  "  Acrobatie  de  VArt !  " 
Aussi  I'attention  ne  s'y  attache  que  momentanement  et  se  d^sinteresse 
bien  vite. 

Certei,  il  con  vient  de  traduire  son  seutiment  par  une  expression 
originale.  Mais,  pour  obtenir  cette  originaht6,  il  ne  faut  pas,  toutefois, 
que  ce  soit  au  detriment  d'une  esth6tique  saioe  et  raisonnee,  ni  de  son 
caractere  decoratif. 

Et  de  fait,  la  Decoration  a  pour  efiet  de  faire  resplendir  I'expression 
et  de  donner  a  I'ceuvre  la  clart^  et  I'intensite  voulues  ;  elle  doit  dtre 
expressive  et  doit  accentuer,  sans  exag^ration,  I'effet  des  elements  essentiels 
de  la  structure,  en  faisant  dominer  son  influence,  d^veloppant  ainsi  I'ex- 
pression d'ensemble. 
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L^  decor  appKqu6  ne  peut  donner  satiBfaction  a  I'gbII  quant  k  I'impres- 
sion  d'eosemble  ;  u  est  sans  expression  et  le  plus  souvent  irrationnel. 

II  est  egalement  incontestable  que  tons  les  arts  d^coratib,  indistincte- 
ment,  doivent  marcher  de  pair  avec  T Architecture ,  afin  de  ne  former 
qu'une  seule  et  mSme  conception,  un  tout  homogene,  complete  et  enti^re 
manifestation  de  la  pens6e  en  travail. 

Cest,  en  r6alit6,  ce  qui  constitue  I'id^al  de  nos  conceptions  architec- 
turales. 

A  moins  d'etre  doues  exceptionnellement,  gardons-nous  de  verser 
dans  I'erreur  de  ceuz  qui  yisent  k  produire  du  '^  neuf  quand  mdme  "  ! 

Evitons  de  vouloir  innover  dans  le  but  d'^tonner,  d'6babir  le  public. 
Surtout,  abstenons-nous  d'etre  des  j)lagiaire8,  imitant  maladroitement 
les  innovateurs. 

Visons,  avant  tout,  k  faire  ceuvre  saine  et  expressive. 

Le  "neuf,"  que  Ton  cherche  avec  tant  de  persistance,  apparaitra 
par  la  force  des  choses,  en  raison  des  besoins  de  notre  6tat  social  et  par 
I  utilisation  des  produits  nouveaux  que  la  Science  et  I'lndustrie,  mises 
au  service  de  I'Art,  cr^ent  sans  cesse. 

dependant,  si  la  Science  apporte  son  aide  puissante  k  TArt,  il  serait 
n^faste  qu'elle  arrive  k  le  dominer,  ce  qui  amenerait,  pour  consequence, 
quasi  la  paralysie  de  I'imagination  enfantant  les  oeuvres. 

A  ce  propos — ^il  y  a  vingt  ans — Mr.  Stevens  6crivait  ces  lignes 
proph^tiques : 

"  Aujourd'hui" — c'6tait  en  1886 — "  la  science  est  dogmatique  et  toute- 
puissante,  et  toutes  les  formes  de  la  pens^e  humaine  sont  soumises  k 
ses  lois  ;  I'atmosph^re,  que  nous  respirons,  est  satur6e  de  vapeurs  scienti- 
fiques ;  et  Ton  voudrait  que,  dans  un  pareil  milieu,  TArt,  qui  vit  d'esprit 
et  de  quelque  chose  de  supra-humain,  fleurisse  et  se  d^veloppe  ! 

"  Mais  cela  est  impossiole  ! 

''  Les  mdlanffes  de  races,  la  perte  de  caract^res  sp^ciaux,  des  coutumes 
et  des  moeurs,  la  diversite  des  opinions  philosophiques  ont  produit  une 
societe  h^t^rog^e  et  h^teroclite  k  laquelle  manque  n^essairement 
I'essence  artistique ;  et  si  la  Science  a  d6truit  la  superstition  et  Thypo- 
crisie,  si  eUe  a  cre^  la  Presse  et  r6uni  les  nations,  si  elle  a  produit  le  developpe* 
ment  industriel  qui   fait  la  richesse  des  peuples,  elle  a,  dans  la  mSme 

Sroportion,  abaiss^  leur  niveau  artistique,  en  leur  enlevant  les  conditions 
e  vitalite  n^essaire  aux  progr^  de  TArt. 

'*I1  est  de  toute  Evidence  que  I'Art  s'adresse  aux  sentiments  et  la 
Science  k  la  raison. 

"  Or,  TArchitecture,  6tant,  avant  tout,  un  Art»  doit  premi^rement 
ob&r  aux  lois  du  Beau ;  elle  doit  ensuite  §tre  vraie  et  r^pondre  k  nos 
besoins.  Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  renverser  Tordre  de  ces  principes :  j)lacer 
rtUHe  au  fremier  rang  pour  reUguer  le  Beau  au  traisieme, 

"  Nous  ne  combattons  pas  la  Science,  ce  serait  absurde  " — concluait 
Mr.  Stevens — '*  mais  nous  refouasons  un  sysUme  cPinstruction  qui,  ae  basarU 
frincifaUmeinl  sur  des  Hudes  techniques,  produirait,  peut-Ure,  d^exceUents 
consiructeurs^  mais  de  bien  miserahles  artistes  /  " 

Je  le  r6p4te  :  ceci  fut  6crit  en  1886,  et  ces  appreciations,  qui  d^notent 
une  vision  itonnamment  juste  des  6venements  survenus,  ne  d^finissent 
Que  mieux  Vempi'tement  gradud,  incessant,  des  th^oriciens  dans  le  domaine 
aeB  vraiiciens. 

De  nos  jours,  dans  I'octroi  des  fonctions  de  Professeur  d^Art  appliqui, 
on  a  une  tendance  prononc^e  k  faire  choix  de  pedagogues,  incontestable- 
ment  tr^  intelligents,  mais  qui,  cependant,  ne  devraient  pas  avoir  la 
pretention,  suffisamment  os^e,  d'enseigner,  de  fa9on  entendue,  un  Art 
qu'ils  ne  pratiquent  que  peu  ou  point. 

Leur  enseignement,  en  tout  cas,  ne  peut  Itre  compart  k  celui  des 
hommes  spiciaux  ayant  con8acr6  leur  vie  k  I'^tude  de  la  question  qui 
nous  occupe. 
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J'aboide  mes  conclusions,  dans- lesquelles  je  me  plais  a  definir  le  but 
auquel  nous  devons  tendre  pour  arriver  a  faire  T^ducation  esthetique  du 
public  et,  en  meme  temps,  nous  faire  comprendre  par  lui. 

Ces  conclusions,  les  voici,  nettement  exprimees  : 

n  importe,  tout  d'abord,  chose  essentielle,  que  VArchilede  ait  le  res'pect 
de  son  Art  et  de  luim^me. 

Malgre  les  difficultes,  souvent  bien  ardues,  de  la  vie,  lorsque  Ton  a 
I'honneur  de  se  prevaloir  du  titre  d'Architecte,  on  devrait  ne  pas  s'oublier 
au  point  de  compromettre  sa  dignite  et  celle  de  la  Corporation  aux  yeux 
du  public — autrement  dit,  la  clientele — en  laissant  marchander  les  hono- 
raires  dus  au  talent,  soit  le  prix  d'un  travail  purement  intellectuel,  ainsi 
que  la  maree  se  marchande  aux  Halles  ! 

Ce  respect  de  notre  Art,  partant  de  nous-memes,  est  d'autant  plus 
necessaire  a  la  defense  de  notre  cause,  qu'actuellement  on  est  enclm  a 
<^onfier  I'education  des  masses,  en  mati^re  esthetique,  k  des  gens,  inteUigents 
certes,  mais  dont  la  valeur  est,  avant  tout,  scientifique  ! 

Une  protestation,  ferme,  r6solue,  convaincue,  de  tous  .ceux  qui  ont 
le  culte  et  le  respect  des  nobles  et  imperissables  traditions  d'Art,  se  legitime 
de  plus  en  plus. 

J'ajouterai,  ne  fut-ce  que  pour  enhardir  les  timores,  que,  depuis  les 
protestations  de  nos  groupements  professionnels,  froiss^  a  la  longue  par 
certains  agissements  attentatoires  &  la  dignite  corporative  et  k  notre 
amour-propre  de  nationaux,  un  courant,  favorable  k  notre  cause,  s'est 
dessui6  dans  Topinion  publique. 

La  Presse  s'aper9oit  que  la  cause  des  Architectes  est  tout  aussi  interes- 
sante,  tout  autant  (£gne  d'attention  que  celle  des  peintres,  des  sculpteurs, 
des  musiciens,  etc. 

Si  la  Presse  voulait  seconder  nos  efforts  quel  superbe  role  d^educatrice 
ne  remplirait-elle  pas  ? 

Elle  int^resserait  et  instruirait  le  pubhc  en  faisant  paraitre  des  articles 
judicieusement  con9us,  commentant  et  mettant  en  valeur  les  quality 
des  ceuvres  dignes  de  ce  nom. 

II  serait  done  souhaitable  de  voir  la  Presse  reporter,  sur  des  Architectes, 
un  peu  de  I'interet  qu'elle  prodigue  aux  peintres,  aux  sculpteurs,  aux 
musiciens  ou  aux  Utt^rateurs. 

De  m^me  que  les  Muses  sont  sceurs,  les  Arts  ne  sont  ils  pas  freres  ? 

L'int6ret  vital  du  pays,  notre  dignite  de  disciples  de  f'Art,  ainsi  que 
nos  interets  professionnels,  nous  obligent  done  k  nous  Clever  courageuse- 
ment,  sans  defaillance,  en  une  confratemeUe  imion,  centre  des  tendances 
nefastes,  qui,  finalement,  empdcheraient  PArchitecture,  ce  grand  Livre 
de  la  Tradition,  d'augmenter  encore,  de  merveilleuses  pages,  les  glorieuses 
annales  de  TArt  Beige  1 


(12)  ARCHITEKTUR  UND  PUBLIKUM. 
Von   Dr.   Ing.   Hermann    Muthesius   (Berlin). 

Es  ist  haufig,  und  zwar  auch  von  Architekten  hervorgehoben  worden, 
dass  die  Werke  der  Architektur  heute  in  Hierolgyphen  geschrieben  werden, 
dass  die  Architekten  eine  Geheimsprache  reden,  die  nur  von  den  Einge- 
weihten  verstanden  wird.  Die  Architektur  ist  im  weitesten  Sinne  un- 
pop  lar,  sie  ist  die  am  wenigsten  verstandene  der  bildenden  Kiinste.  Die 
Bauzaune,  die  den  Verkehr  in  den  grossstadtischen  Strassen  einengen, 
rufen  beim  Voriibergehenden  kaum  den  Wunsch  hervor,  zu  wissen,  was 
hinter  ihnen  entstehen  wird.  Und  wenn  ein  neues  Werk  der  Architektur 
dem  (xebrauch  iibergeben  wird,  so  pflegt  das  Interesse  des  Publikums  mit 
der  Frage  erledigt  zu  sein, ''  in  welchem  Stil  *'  das  Haus  gebaut  ist. 
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Der  Mangel  des  Interesses  an  Architektur  fallt  besonders  auf,  wenn 
man  ihn  mit  der  enormen  Wertschatzung  vergleicht,  deren  sich  heute  die 
Malerei  erfreut.  Ueber  Malerei  spricht,  streitet  und  spintisiert  jeder. 
Die  Tageszeitungen  aind  gefiillt  mit  Berichten  iiber  Maleraussteliungen, 
ein  ganzes  Heer  von  Kunstschriftstellem  widmet  sich  ausschliesslich  der 
Aufgabe  der  Beurteilung  der  Malerei  und  irgend  ein  konstruierter  "  Fall  " 
kann  die  Gemiit^r  eines  ganzen  Landes  aufregen.  So  sehr  ist  das  Interesse 
fiir  Malerei  angeschwollen,  dass  das  heutige  Publikum  den  BegrifE "  Kunst  " 
durch  das  Oelgemalde  fiir  erschopft  halt :  Kunst  ist  ihm  bemalte  Lein- 
wand.  Es  ist  kein  Zweifel  dariiber  :  Unsere  Kultur  leidet  an  einer  Wuche- 
rung  der  Malerei  und  einer  Verschrumpfung  der  Architektur. 

Handelt  es  sich  nun  aber  urn  eine  Untersuchung,  welche  Abhilfe  hier 
wohl  ffeschaffen  werden  konnte,  so  scheint  es  notig,  sich  vor  allem  erst 
einmal  die  Griinde  zu  vergegenwartigen,  welche  zu  diesen  Zustanden 
gefiihrt  haben.  Die  Entfremdung  zwischen  der  Architektur  und  dem 
Pubhkum  ist  da,  aber  wer  tragt  die  Schuld  daran  ?  Von  vornherein 
kann  man  annehmen,  dass  iede  Unpopularitat  ihre  Griinde  hat  und 
haufig  liegt  bei  einem  Feindschaftsverhaltnis  die  Schuld  an  beiden  Teilen . 
Daher  scheint  es  gewagt,  von  vornherein  davon  auszugehen,  dass  es  nur 
einer  sogenannten  "  Erziehung  des  PubUkums  zur  Architektur  "  bediirfte, 
um  die  Popularitat  der  Architektur  wieder  herzustellen,  dass  das  heutige 
Missverhaltnis  ledighch  dem  Publikum  in  die  Schuhe  zu  schieben  sei.  Es 
fragt  sich  vielmehr,  ob  die  Unpopularitat  der  Architektur  nicht  in  den 
Zeitverhaltnissen  wurzelt  und  ob  nicht  die  heutige  Architekturausiibung 
selbst  zum  guten  Teil  fiir  den  Umstand  verantworthch  zu  machen  ist, 
dass  aie  bei  den  Zeitgenossen  nicht  das  Interesse  entfesselt,  das  die 
Architektur  in  friiheren  Zeiten  erweckte  und  dessen  sich  die  anderen 
Kiinste  heute  erfreuen. 

Es  verlohnt  der  Miihe,  zunachst  einmal  einen  BUck  auf  vergangene 
Kunstzeiten  zu  werfen,  um  den  heutigen  Stand  der  Architektur  gegen  den 
damaligen  abzumessen. 

In  alien  grossen  Kunstzeiten  stand  die  Architektur  an  der  Spitze  der 
Kiinste,  ja  sie  war  der  Inbegriff  der  Kunst  iiberhaupt.  Malerei  und 
Plastik  leisteten  ihr  Dienste,  sie  waren  Telle  der  Architektur.  Weder  in 
der  griechischen  Antike  noch  der  romischen  Bauglanzzeit,  noch  der 
byzantinischen  Kunst,  noch  der  Gothik  war  es  denkbar,  dass  die  Archi- 
tektur hinter  ein  so  kleines  Spezialgebiet,  wie  es  die  heutige  Tafelmalerei 
ist,  hatte  zuriicktreten  konnen.  Diese  Zeiten,  die  eine  wirkhche  massge- 
bende  Kunst  produziert  haben,  waren  ganz  und  gar  Zeiten  der  Archi- 
tektur. Die  Architektur  war  der  Ausdruck  der  Zeit  und  die  iiberkom- 
menen  Architekturdenkmaler  tragen  noch  jetzt  wesenthch  zu  dem  Bilde 
bei,  das  wir  uns  heute  von  ihnen  machen.  Das  Interesse,  das  diese 
grossen  Kunstzeiten  an  der  Architektur  hatten,  erklart  sich  daraus,  dass 
die  Architektur  die  Gestalterin  gewisser  grosser  Ideen  war,  die  diese 
Zeiten  beherrschten.  Vorwiegend  war  sie  berufen,  die  reUgiosen  Vorstol- 
lungen  der  Zeiten  zu  verkorpern,  Vorstellungen,  die  von  einer  Wucht  und 
Bedeutung  waren,  dass  sie  das  gesammte  Geistesleben  beherrschten. 
Die  religiosen  Vorstellungen  haben  die  Menschen  stets  zu  den  hochsten 
Leistungen  in  der  Baukunst  begeistert.  Man  branch  t  nur  an  die  grie- 
chische  Antike  imd  die  Gothik  zu  denken,  um  sich  das  zu  vergegenwartigen. 
Nachst  den  reUgiosen  waren  es  beispielsweise  die  sozialen  Stromungen, 
die  in  der  romischen  Zeit  zu  riesigen  bauhchen  Werken  fiihrten,  wie  wir 
sie  in  den  Cirken,  Thermen  und  Basihken  bewundem.  Im  europaischen 
Mittelalter  waren  die  Rathauser  der  Ausfiuss  des  Selbstbewusstseins 
wohlorganisierter  ortHcher  Korporationen.  Und  mit  dem  Begriinder  der 
absolutistischen  Konigsgewalt  Ludwig  XIV.  erstand  eine  alles  beherr- 
schende  hofische  Baukultur,  die  fiir  die  letzten  drei  Jahrhunderte  der 
markanteste  Ausdruck  des  Zeitgedankens  gebUeben  ist. 

Welche  Gedanken  beherrschen  nun  in  ahnhchem  Sinne  die  Gegenwart  I 
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Niemand  wird  behaupten  wollen,  dass  dies  die  religiosen  seien.  Trotz 
der  sich  breit  machenden  kirchlichen  Parteibestrebungen  hat  imsere  Zeit 
aufgehort,  von  religiosen  Ideen  fortgerissen  zu  werden.  Die  heute  beste- 
hende  kirchliche  Baukimst  ist  in  ihrer  Kiinstlichkeit  und  ihrem  Forma- 
lismus  der  rechte  Ausdruck  f  iir  das  Scheinleben,  das  die  relidosen  Gedanken 
weiter  fiihren.  Auch  die  aristokratische  Baukimst  ist  in  den  Hintergrund 
getreten.  Die  Wiinsche  der  Fiirsten  vermogen  der  Zeit  nicht  mehr  das 
Geprage  zu  geben.  Eine  grosse  stetige  Masse,  das  Biirgertum  hat  sich 
heute  an  die  Oberflache  gedrangt  und  sie  ist  es,  die  heute  das  Wesen  der 
Zeit  bestimmt.  Ihr  gegeniiber  ist  selbst  der  Ausdruck  des  staatlichen  und 
stadtischen  Korporationsgedankens  nicht  mehr  stark  genug,  sich  in 
hervorstechender  Weise  bemerkUch  zu  machen. 

Mit  dem  Erstarken  der  biirgerUchen  Bevolkerun^chicht  sind  die- 
jenigen  Ideale  in  den  Vordergrund  getreten,  die  diese  Schicht  heute 
beherrschen.  Die  Wiinsche  una  Bestrebungen  des  Biirgertums  driicken 
auch  dem  bauUchen  Leben  den  Stempel  auf .  Der  Kaufmann,  der  Indus- 
thelle,  der  Ingenieur  sitzen  am  Webstuhl  der  Zeit.  Sie  haben  nichts  zu 
tun  mit  alten  Frivilegien  und  arbeiten  nicht  mit  abstrakten  Ideen.  Sie 
drangen  auf  den  Ausbau  des  Lebens  auf  modemer  Basis,  auf  der  Grundlage 
der  enormen  Fortschritte  der  technischen  Wissenschaften,  auf  der  Errun- 
genschaft  eines  Heeres  von  weltbewegenden  Erfindungen. 

Einer  der  wichtigsten  Gedanken,  die  die  heutige  Gesellschaft  bewegen, 
ist  die  Ausgestaltung  der  Verkehrsmittel.  An  ihr  arbeitet  ein  grosser 
Teil  der  Intelligenz  der  Zeit  und  sie  ist  unzweifelhaft  einer  der  unsere 
Zeit  bewegenden  Gedanken,  die  heftig  nach  baulichem  Ausdruck  ringen. 
Sie  gehoren  unserer  Zeit  allein,  sie  sind  der  Ausdruck  eines  wesentUchen 
Inhaltes  unserer  Zeit  und  sie  sind  popular. 

Mit  dem  Ausbau  der  Verkehrsmittel  in  Verbindung  steht  ein  voUig 
neues,  unserer  Zeit  eigentiimliches  Gestaltungsgebiet,  das  der  Maschinen 
und  Werkzeuge.  Auch  in  ihm  spricht  sich  ein  ganz  modemer  Gedanke 
aus,  der  der  streng  wissenschaftlichen  Durchdringung  aller  Einzelgebiete 
der  menschhchen  Tatigkeit.  Verkehrsmittel  und  Maschinen  stehen  heute 
im  Mittelpunkt  des  bauhchen  Interesses.  Eisenbahnen,  Briicken,  Dampf- 
schifie,  elektrische  Maschinen,  wissenschafthche  Instrumente,  sind  das 
Neue,  das  imsere  Zeit  gesucht  hat.  Die  Gestalter  auf  diesem  Gebiete 
dringen  frisch  und  frei,  unbeengt  durch  die  Ueberheferung  und  ledig 
aller  SentimentaUtat  vorwarts,  sie  schliessen  keine  Kompromisse  mit 
unsachhchen  Gesichtspunkten,  sie  konnen  ihre  ganze  Tatkraft  und  Intelli- 
genz in  den  Dienst  der  einen  Sache  steUen.  Und  in  diesem  Sinne  sind  sie 
modem  und  popular. 

Ganz  anders  Uegen  die  Verhaltnisse  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  heutigen 
eigentUchen  Architektur.  Jenes  freie  unbeengte  Gestalten  ist  hier  lanest 
nicht  mehr  vorhanden.  Wir  finden  es  zuletzt  zur  Zeit  der  Gothik,  der 
letzten  Phase  j  ugendkraf  tiger  selbstandiger  Architekturausiibung.  Mit  der 
Renaissance  zo^en  unsachSche,  aus  fremden  Greistesbezirken  una  Eulturen 
hergeholte  Gesichtspunkte  in  die  Architekturausiibung  ein.  Es  wurde 
zwar  infolge  des  gesteigerten  geistigen  Lebens  ein  grosser  baulicher 
Aufschwuns  hervorgemfen,  allein,  bei  Idchte  betrachtet,  handelte  es  sich 
in  der  Arcnitektur  der  Renaissance  um  abgeleitete  Werte,  um  Werke, 
die  nicht  mehr  eine  kiinstlerische  Originalidee  verkorperten.  Sie  waren 
alle  im  HinbUck  auf  die  Antike  gebaut,  und  nur  die  beschrankte  Eenntnis 
der  Antike  hat  die  damahgen  Baumeister  davor  bewahrt,  Imitationen  zu 
erzeugen. 

Je  weiter  die  Erkenntnis  der  Antike  in  Laufe  des  Jahrhunderts  vor- 
drang,  um  so  unselbststandiger  wurde  die  Architektur  vom  Standpimkt  der 
Zeit  aus.  Den  letzten  Stoss  erhielt  sie  durch  die  FiiUe  von  Erkenntnis- 
material,  das  die  Mitte  des  achtzehnten  Jahrhunderts  brachte.  Jetzt 
verkehrten  sich  die  Leistun^en  der  Architekten  fast  in  einen  antiken 
Mummenschanz.    Man  hat  die  Empfindung,  dass  niemand  mehr  dariiber 
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nachdachte,  wie  eine  Aufgabe  sachlich  zu  losen  sei,  sondem  dass  das 
einzige  Ziel  war,  jede  nur  irgend  vorliegende  bauliche  Aufgabe  in  das 
Schema  eines  antiken  Gebaudes  zu  drangen.  Die  Gottin  Architektur 
verfiel  in  einen  hypnotischen  Zustand.  Aus  diesem  Zustande  heraus 
machte  sie  im  Verlauf  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  die  mannigfachsten  Bewe- 
gungen,  ohne  aber  jemals  das  Gegenwartsbewusstsein  wieder  erlangen  zu 
konnen.  Auch  heute  noch  ist  sie  in  dem  Wahn  befangen,  dass  ihre 
Leistungen  vor  aiUem  so  auszusehen  batten,  als  gehorten  sie  irgend  einer 
vergangenen  Kultur  an. 

Der  Stilgesichtspunkt  ist  auch  heute  noch  nicht  aufge^eben,  ja  er 
giebt  haufig  in  erster  Linie  den  Ausschlag.  Waren  wir  nicht  bis  zur 
Urteilslosigkeit  in  den  Vorurteilen  unserer  Zeit  befangen,  so  wiirde  uns 
das  Bestreben,  modeme  Aufgaben  in  histoiische  Formen  za  kleiden, 
genau  so  lacherhch  vorkommen,  als  wenn  sich  ein  Mensch  yerschiedene 
Maskeradenkostiime  hielte  und  heute  als  gothischer  Ritter,  morgen  als  f ran 
zosischer  Hofmann,  iibermorgen  als  alter  Grieche  einherzuschreiten  unter- 
nahmen.  Denn  die  Stilbestrebungen  sind  nichts  anderes  als  Verkleidungs- 
kunststiicke,  hervorgegangen  aus  einer  gewissen  Charakterlosigkeit  und 
Haltlosigkeit  der  Architektur. 

Man  hat  die  architektonische  UeberUeferung  mit  einer  Sprache  ver- 

f lichen,  die  sich  fort  und  fort  bis  auf  die  Ge^enwart  weiter  entwickelt  hat. 
^as  wdrde  zutrefEen,  wenn  wir  in  der  arcmtektonischen  Ausdrucksweise 
nicht  fortlaufend  von  einer  toten  Sprache  auf  die  andere  gesprungen 
waren,  so  dass  wir  uns  heute  in  einem  Sprachbabel  befinden,  aus  dem  es 
kein  Entrinnen  zu  geben  scheint.  Aber  blosse  Sprachbetatiffung  kann 
uberhaupt  nicht  bis  zu  dem  Masse  Selbstzweck  sein,  wie  es  aer  heutige 
Stilgesichtspunkt  in  der  Architektur  ist.  Die  Sprache  hat  vielmehr  stets 
nur  dazu  gedient,  Gedanken  auszudriicken.  Dei  Wunsch  aber,  einen 
Gedanken  klar,  scharf  und  logisch  auszudriicken,  schliesst  es  aus,  sich 
heute  dazu  etwa  der  Sprache  des  NibelungenUedes  zu  bedienen,  man  kann 
froh  sein,  wenn  man  ihn  in  seiner  eigenen  Sprache  iiberzeugungsfahig 
darstellen  kann.  Zu  welchen  grotesken  Erzeugnissen  die  Stilmanover  in 
der  heutigen  Architektur  zu  fiihren  pflegen,  konnen  wir  auf  Schritt  und 
Tritt  beobachten.  Lasst  sich  eine  grossere  Ungereimtheit  denken  als 
eine  romanische  AussteUungshalle  oder  ein  byzantinisches  Bierlokal  ? 
Und  doch  bietet  unsere  Architekturausiibung  wiUig  die  Hand  zu  solchem 
unwiirdigen  Maskeradenspiel.  Die  Werke  der  Stilarchitektur  konnten  im 
aUerbesten  Falle  als  erheitemde  Spasse  gelten,  etwa  wie  Arnold  Holz 
seine  Gedichtsammlung  ''  Dafnis  "  betrachtet,  die  die  AUiiren  der  Dichter 
des  siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts  nachahmt.  Wer  sich  aber  alien  Emstes 
zu  solchen  Spielereien  hergibt,  kann  weder  beanspruchen  als  Kiinstler 
betrachtet  zu  werden,  noch  kann  er  damit  rechnen,  von  den  verstandigen 
Zeitgenossen  anerkannt  und  gewiirdigt  zu  werden.  Miissen  nicht  derartige 
Uebungen  die  Besten  unserer  Zeit  zu  dem  Schlusse  fiihren,  dass  die  Archi- 
tektur aus  der  Reihe  der  lebendigen  Kiinste  verschwunden  sei  und  heute 
nicht  mehr  mitzahle  ?  Und  ist  es  denn  wirkhch  noch  erstaunlich,  dass 
die  heutige  Welt  iiberhaupt  die  Architektur  als  ein  ihr  fernliegendes 
Spezialgebiet  betrachtet,  in  dem  eine  Gilde  von  merkwiirdigen  Leuten 
ein  imverstandliches  Wirken  entfaltet  ?  Kann  nicht  der  Mensch  der 
Gegenwart  verlangen,  dass  die  Leistimgen  einer  Berufsklasse,  die  er  aner- 
kennen  soil,  auch  den  Geist  der  Gegenwart  tragen  ?  Wer  hat  heute  Zeit 
zu  Mummenschanz  und  sentimentalen  Spielen  ?  Die  Gegenwart  drangt 
und  stellt  Probleme,  die  unsere  ganze  Kraft  erfordem.  AUes  arbeitet 
fieberhaft,  um  sie  zu  bewaltigen,  nur  wir  Architekten  stehen  abseits  und 
traumen  Marchen. 

Nicht  minder  bedenkhch  als  unser  architektonisches  Wirken    in  der 
Nachbildung  alter  Stile  ist  unsere  Tati^keit  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  soge 
nannten  Denkmalpflege.    Dieselben  Venrrungen,  dieselbe  Verkennung  der 
einfachsten  Tatsachen  hier  wie  dort !    Die  alten  Bauten  wurden  dem  19. 

x2 
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Jahrhundert  in  einem  Zustande  liberliefert,  der  ihrem  natiirlichen  Lebens- 
prozess  entsprach,  z.  T.  gebrechlich  infolge  ihres  Alters,  z.  T.  durch  die 
aufeinanderfolgenden  Menschengenerationen  durch  Anbauten  und  Ein- 
gpifife  umgestaltet  und  ausgebaut.  Zu  ihnen  nahm  nun  die  Architekten- 
schaft  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  eine  ganz  neue  Stellung  ein.  Sie  fiihlte  das 
Bediirfnis  in  sich,  sie  auf  Neue  zu  komplettieren,  ahnfich  wie  die  Leute  der 
Renaissance  zerbrochene  aufgefundene  antike  Statuen  durch  Ansetzen 
von  Beinen,  Armen  und  Nasen  erganzten.  Und  wenn  die  Erganzung 
wenigstens  noch  im  Sinne  und  mit  den  Ausdrucksmitteln  unserer  Zeit 
erfolgt  ware !  Die  Architekten  verfielen  aber  auf  die  Idee,  sie  im 
Sinne  langst  vergangener  Jahrhunderte  zu  bewerkstelligen.  Sie  gaben 
vor,  sich  so  haarscharf  in  das  Denken  und  Fiihlen  des  12.  oder  13.  Jahr- 
hunderts versetzen  zu  konnen,  dass  sie  das  Werk  des  damaligen  Baumeis- 
ters  fortsetzen  konnten.  Und  viele  von  uns  glauben  noch  heute  daran, 
dass  sie  es  konnten.  Nun  ereignet  sich  bei  Wiederherstellungen  zwar 
stets  das  Eigentiimliche,  dass  nach  einem  Jahrzehnt  die  fremde  Hand, 
die  die  Eingriffe  in  den  alten  Bestand  vollfiihrt  hatte,  deutlich  sichtbar 
wird.  Jede  folgende  Generation  erkennt,  dass  die  vorige  sich  in  dem 
Einfiihlen  in  den  Geist  des  alten  Bans  griindUch  geirrt  hat.  Aber  keine 
Generation  ist  bisher  auf  den  naheUegenden  Gedanken  gekommen,  dass 
auch  sie  sich  wie  alle  Vorganger  irren  konne  und  dass  vielleicht  schon  zehn 
Jahr  spater  das  Unzulanghche  ihrer  Nachahmung  des  Alten  offen  zu  Tage 
liegen  werde.  Der  Irrtum  grassiert  weiter,  obgleich  sich  in  neurer  Zei.t 
der  Widerspruch  eines  grossen  Teils  des  gebildeten  Pubhkums  gegen  die 
Wiederherstellungsbestrebungen  gewendet  hat.  Noch  heute  stellen 
Architekten- Versammlungen  Programme  und  Anweisungen  auf,  wie  man 
sich  ganz  genau  in  den  Geist  der  alten  Baumeister  versetzen  konne  und 
noch  heute  falschen  und  vemichten  sie  weiter.  Es  ist  nicht  zuviel 
behauptet,  dass  alJe  vorhergehenden  Jahrhunderte  mit  ihren  Kriegen, 
Feuersbriinsten  und  Revolutionen  weniger  vemichtend  in  den  Bestand 
an  historischen  Bauten  eingegriffen  haben  als  das  Wirken  derjenigen,  die 
sich  im  19.  Jahrhundert  als  deren  Hiiter  ausgaben,  der  Architekten. 

Das  Bestreben,  aus  der  Empfindung  vergangener  Zeit  heraus  zu 
bauen,  treibt  noch  andere  Bliiten.  Man  glaubt  den  kiinstlerisch  geschlos- 
senen  Charakter  eiues  alten  Marktplatzes,  einer  alten  Patrizierstrasse 
dadurch  zu  erhalteu,  dass  man  dafiir  sorgt,  dass  etwa  entstehendo  Neu- 
bauten  in  denselben  Formen  errichtet  werden,  die  die  alten  Bauten  zeigen. 
Stadte  mit  reichlicher  Ueberkommenschaft  alter  Baukunst  schreiben 
Konkurrenzen  fiir  Fassaden  im  alten  Stil  aus  imd  die  ganze  Architekten - 
schaft  beteihgt  sich  an  dem  unmogUchen  Beginnen,  das  Kulturbild  einer 
uns  fern  hegenden  Zeit  zu  imitieren.  Die  Fassaden  in  alten  Formen 
mogen  sich  abmiihen  wie  sie  woUen,  sie  kommen  mit  den  alten  Original- 
werkiBU  nicht  in  Einklang  imd  auch  hier  ereignet  sich  wieder  der  Fall, 
dass  die  nachstfolgende  Generation  erkennt,  wie  ganzhch  daneben  der 
Imitator  gehauen  hat.  Die  Imitation  steht  jetzt  wie  ein  plebejisches 
Surrogat  zu  einem  noblen  alten  Original.  Was  der  gesunder  Menschen- 
verstand  schon  von  vomherein  hatte  lehren  miissen  wird  jetzt  offenbar  : 
dass  es  keine  grossere  Torheit  giebt,  als  eine  Imitation,  die  an  irgend 
einer  anderen  Stelle  vielleicht  noch  ertraglich  sein  wiirde,  in  unmittol- 
barer  Nachbarschaft  zum  Original  zu  stellen.  Echtheit  und  Nachahmung 
stehen  zueinander  wie  Oel  und  Wasser.  Dagegen  werden  echt  empfun- 
dene  Kunstwerke,  mogen  sie  stammen  aus  welcher  Zeit  sie  woUen,  stets 
eine  gute  Nachbarschaft  bilden.  Die  Einheitlichkeit  wiirde  daher  viel 
weniger  durch  Sti limitation,  als  dadurch  erzielt  werden,  dass  man  dafiir 
sorgte,  dass  nur  gute,  von  wirldicher  Kiinstlerhand  herriihrende  neue 
Bauten  neben  die  alten  traten. 

So  bewegt  sich  unser  heutiges  architektonisches  Wirken  noch  in 
mannigfachen  Irrtilmern,  die  alle  darauf  zuruckzufiihren  sind,  dass  wir 
nicht  freudig  und  unbefangen  vorwarts  bhcken,  sondern  sentimentalen 
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oder  archaologischen  Ideen  folgen.  Jede  neu  auftauchende  "  Stromung  " 
ist  bei  dieser  unserer  Gemiitsstimmung  eine  neue  Gefahr.  Der  Anschluss 
an  das  Bauemhaus  und  die  Wiederau&ahme  heimischer  Bauweise  klingen 
als  Programm  ausgezeichnet,  aber  man  muss  bange  fragen :  wohin 
werden  Sie  uns  fiihren  ?  Immer  handelt  es  sich  um  Anpassungen  und 
Wiederaufnahmen.  Unser  Blick  ist  nicht  auf  das  Ziel  vor  uns,  sondern 
auf  irgend  etwas  hinter  uns  oder  seitlich  von  uns  gerichtet,  wir  versuchen 
mit  dem  Riicken  nacb  vom  gewendet  vorwarts  zu  schreiten.  Dass  wir 
dabei  keinen  geraden  Weg  verfolgen  konnen,  sondern  gehemmte  Zick- 
zackgange  machen,  ja,  eine  Reihe  von  Fehltritten  begehen,  ergiebt  sich 
daraus  von  selbst.  Unser  Gestalten  wird  nicht  so  sehr  geleitet  von 
sachlichen  oder  kiinstlerischen  Beweggriinden,  als  von  sich  kreuzenden 
Reminiscenzen.  Zum  Unterschiede  von  alien  anderen  kiinstlerischen 
Gestaltem  haben  wir  Architekten  heute  keine  einheithche  Kunstiiber- 
zeugung  mehr.  Wir  sind  im  Stande,  fiir  jede  neue  Aufgabe  eine  neue 
Ueberzeugung  anzuziehen,  fiir  eine  Kirche,  die  gothische,  fiir  ein  Ver- 
waltungsgebaude  die  der  absolutistischen  Konigszeit,  fiir  ein  Landhaus 
die  der  Bauemkunst.  Das  ist  ein  ganz  neuer  Zustand.  Die  Archi- 
tekten der  Vergangenheit  waren  stets  der  festen  Ueberzeugung,  dass  der 
gerade  herrschende  Geschmack  der  richtige  ware.  Das  gab  ihnen  die 
Kraft,  sich  ihren  Aufgaben  mit  voller  Hmgabe  zu  widmen,  ein  Stiick 
starker  personhcher  Ueberzeugung  in  ihnen  niederzulegen.  Wie  kann 
man  als  Kiinstler  eine  Richtung  schopferisch  vertreten  wollen,  die  man 
selbst  nur  fiir  unbedingt  richtig  halt !  Das  Resultat  miissen  Verwasse- 
rungen  sein.  Der  Kiinstler  kann,  wenn  er  sich  iiber  das  Niveau  des 
Maskenschneiders  erheben  will,  nur  eine  einzige  Ueberzeugung  haben. 
Das  Wirken  in  heterogenen  Kunstrichtungen  ist  geistiger  Selbstmord. 

Die  Architektur  wird  ihre  Starke  nicht  wieder  erlangen,  sie  wende 
sich  denn  von  ihren  sentimentalen  und  archaologischen  Zielen  ab.  Die 
Archaologie  ist  eine  schatzenswerte  Wissenschaft,  aber  sie  hat  nichts  mit 
der  kiinstlerischen  Schopfung  zu  tun  und  kann  diese  stets  nur  in  verhang- 
nisvoller  Weise  beeinflussen.  Fiir  die  schaffende  Architektur  konnen, 
wie  fiir  die  angewandte  Kunst  iiberhaupt,  nur  zwei  Gesichtspunkte  mass- 
gebend  sein,  und  zwar  erstens  ein  realer :  der  der  exakten  Deckung  des 
Bediirfnisses,  und  zweitens  ein  idealer :  der  der  Erzeugung  einer  kiinst- 
lerischen Stimmung.  Die  exakte  Deckung  des  Bediir&isses  ist  die 
klare  Richtung  im  Wirken  des  Ingenieurs,  Maschinenbauers,  Sanitats- 
technikers  u.s.w.  Die  volUge  Klarheit  in  ihrem  Ziele  hat  es  zu  den 
erfreuJichen  und  auch  nach  neuerer  Ansicht  kiinstlerisch  vollig  befriedi- 
genden  Leistungen  des  Ingenieurs  gebracht.  Die  Verwimmg  tritt  erst 
ein  bei  dem  Versuche,  ein  Mehr  zu  geben  als  die  exakte  Deckung  des 
Bediirfnisses.  Dieses  Mehr  kann  nur  aus  einem  kiinstlerischen  Geiste 
heraus  gegeben  werden,  und  wer  diesen  nicht  hat,  stehe  fiigUch  da  von  ab. 
Keinesfalls  kann  eine  mangelnde  kiinstlerische  Befahigung  ersetzt  werden 
durch  ein  Anlemen  archaologischer  Brocken,  mit  dem  Zwecke,  damit 
die  baulichen  Gebilde  aufzuputzen.  Das  verhangnisvolle  Spiel,  das 
wir  heute  in  der  Architektur  mit  leeren  Begriffen  und  toten  Floskeln 
treiben,  setzt  uns  in  schroffen  Gegensatz  zu  einer  im  iibrigen  freudig  imd 
kiihn  vorwartsdrangenden  Zeit,  die  auf  alien  anderen  Gebie ten  der  mensch- 
lichen  Geistestatigkeit  einen  so  enormen  Aufschwung  zu  verzeichn.en  hat. 

Nur  eine  lebenskraftige,  vorwartsblickende,  im  besten  Sinne  modeme 
Geistestatigkeit  kann  in  einer  solchen  Zeit  das  Interesse  fesseln.  Das 
Hauptmittel,  die  Architektur  dem  Publikum  wieder  naher  zu  bringen, 
ist  das,  eine  gute,  sachliche,  von  archaologischen  Gesichtspimkten  freie 
Architektur  zu  schafien.  Dass  das  Publikum  an  Kunstausserungen  dieser 
Art  Anteil  nimmt,  zeigt  der  imgeheure  Aufschwung,  den  das  moderne 
Eunstgewerbe  in  den  letzten  zehn  Jahren  genommen  hat.  Die  neuzeit- 
lichen  Bestrebungen  im  Kunstgewerbe  haben  es  vermocht,  die  gesamte 
gebildete  Welt  zu  fesseln.    Das  Interesse  begann  hier  in  dem  Augen* 
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blicke,  als  das  Kunstgewerbe  anfing,  nicht  mehr  riickblick^id,  sondern 
vorwartsblickend  zu  gestalten.  Die  Stdlmatzchen  der  altcn  Ait  anter 
halten  aber  auch  in  der  Architektur  nicht  mehr,  imd  die  Baaten  in  his- 
torischen  Verkleidungen  erringen  selbst  dann,  wenn  sie  ansgezochnet 
gemacht  sind,  nur  noch  einen  Achtungserfolg.  Wie  sehr  dAgegai  an 
wirklich  modemer  Bau  im  Fublikum  Anklang  findet,  das  sagt  am  besten 
der  Bau  Wertheim  in  Berlin.  Jeder  Gebildete  hat  hier  die  Empfindmig. 
dass  es  sich  um  ein  Bauwerk  handelt,  das  in  das  Gregenwaitsleben  eingreift 
und  an  der  Losung  der  Aufgaben  der  Gegenwart  teilnimmt.  Von  dem 
Augenblicke  an,  wo  wir  alle  von  einem  solchen  modemen  Goste  beseelt 
sein  wiirden,  wiirde  sich  die  Kluft  zwischen  der  Architektur  imd  dem 
Publikum  zu  schUessen  beginnen.  Wir  brauchten  nicht  mehr  auf  Mittel 
zu  sinnen,  das  Interesse  des  Publikums  kiinstlich  zu  wecken,  nnser  Schaffen 
wiirde  wieder  in  ein  natiirliches  Verhaltnis  zu  unserer  Zat  treten,  die 
Architektur  hatte  Aussicht  wieder  popular  zu  werden. 

Es  ist  nicht  zu  leugnen,  dass  wir  heute  beieits  auf  dem  besten  Wege 
sind,  zu  einem  solchen  Lauterungsprozesse  der  Architektur  zu  gelangen. 
Allerorten  regt  und  riihrt  es  sich  im  Sinne  einer  neuen  Architektur- 
auffassung,  hier  und  da  sind  schon  ausgezeichnete  Resultate  zu  verzeich- 
nen.  Hier  nun  ^It  es  einzusetzen  und  das  Werk  der  Gesundung  vorwarts 
zu  treiben.  Das  Interesse,  das  das  gebildete  Pubhkum  an  den  Architektur- 
werken  dieser  Art  nimmt,  bildet  die  Handhabe,  die  Populaiiesierung 
fortgesetzt  und  mehr  und  mehr  zu  steigem.  Alle  diejenigen  Hittel,  die 
bisher  schon  mit  mehr  oder  weniger  Erfolg  versucht  worden  sind,  um 
dem  Pubhkum  die  Architektur  naher  zu  bringen,  werden  an  der  Hand 
dieser  Werke  doppelt  und  dreifach  wirken.  Als  solche  schon  bisher 
versuchte  Mittel  sind  zu  erwahnen  :  Einreihung  von  architektonischen  Dar- 
stellungen  in  die  Kunstausstellungen  und  Belehrungen  durch  die  Presse. 

Der  Erfolg  der  Architekturabteilungen  in  den  Jahreskunstausstel- 
lungen  hat  nicht  immer  den  Erwartungen  entsprochen.  Die  Architektur 
ist  eine  raumUche  Kunst  und  Abbildungen  von  Werken  der  Architektur 
sind  fast  noch  schaaler  als  Abbildungen  von  Bildwerken.  Die  zeichner- 
ischen  und  malerischen  Darstellungen  von  Architekturwerken  haben  die 
Ausst'Cllungsbesucher  haufig  nur  durch  die  an  ihnen  entfaltete  Aquarell- 
technik  oder  die  Flottheit  der  Federzeichnung  Lnteressiert.  Wenn  man 
Interesse  an  der  Architektur  selbst  erwecken  will,  so  bleibt  fiir  Ausstel- 
lungen  eigenthch  nur  die  verkleinerte  raumhche  Nachbildung,  das  Modell, 
iibrig.  Aa  Modellen  von  Bauwerken  hat  jeder  Ausstellungsbesucher 
Freude  und  bis  zu  einem  gewissen  Grade  erwecken  sie  einen  Widerhall 
der  r&umlichen  Wirkung,  die  das  Bauwerk  selbst  ausiiben  wiirde.  Freihch 
ist  das  nur  in  Bezug  aui  die  aussere  Architektur  moglich,  weil  hier  der 
beim  wirklichen  Bauwerk  mogUche  feme  Standpunkt  einen  Vergleich 
mit  einer  Verkleinerung  erlaubt.  Die  Wirkung  von  Innenraumen  durch 
Modell  zu  iibermitteln,  stosst  immer  auf  sehr  grosse  Schwierigkeiten. 

Allzuviel  Hofibungen  wird  man  aber  auf  das  Erwecken  des  Interesses 
durch  Ausstellungen  iiberhaupt  nicht  setzen  diirfen.  Kunstausstel- 
lungen sind  nur  fiir  Tafelbilder  und  graphische  Werke  das  lichtige,  nur 
diese  kdnnen  sich  dort  im  Original  prasentieren.  Neben  den  Vorfiihrungen 
von  Onginalwerken  werden  aber  Vorfuhrungen  von  verkleinerten  Nach- 
bildungen  immer  im  Nachteile  sein,  weil  sie  erst  durch  Uebersetzung  ihren 
Eindruck  erreichen  soUen. 

Viel  wichtiger  als  das  kiinsthche,  durch  Ausstellungen  erregte  Interesse 
an  der  Architektur  ist  jedenfalls  das  naturhche  Interesse  an  der  Archi- 
tektur selbst.  Am  meisten  und  reinsten  wirkt  in  der  Erziehung  zur 
Kunst  immer  die  Weckung  eines  personlichen  Verhaltnisses  zu  ihr.  Ein 
solches  personhches  Verh^tnis  ist  aber  gerade  bei  der  Architektur  von 
selbst  vorhanden,  denn  jeder  Mensch  lebt  in  den  raumUchen  Gebilden, 
die  sie  schafft.  Die  Wohnunffist  das  Bindeghed,  das  jeden  Menschen  mit 
der  Architektur  verkniipft.     wiirde  nun  di^  Interesse  der  Menschen  an 
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ihrer  Wohnung  geetiegert,  so  ware  die  Briicke  zur  Architektur  bald 
geschlagen.  Una  hier  treffen  wir  auch  auf  den  Punkt,  an  dem  die  neue 
Bewegung  im  Kunstgewerbe  mit  so  grossem  Erfolg  eingesetzt  hat :  es 
begann  mit  der  fiir  jeden  einzebien  Menschen  hochst  interessanten  Aufgabe, 
die  nachste  Umgebung  des  Menschen,  die  Raume,  in  denen  er  taglich  lebt, 
neu  zu  gestalten. 

Die  Fortsetzung  des  Weses  ist  in  der  Gestaltung  des  Einzelhauses  zu 
erblicken.  Es  ist  von  vornnerein  anznnehmen,  dass,  wenn  die  Sitte  inf 
Einzelhause  zu  wohnen  wachst,  auch  das  Interesse  an  Architektur 
wachsen  wird.  NatiirUch  hangt  die  Moglichkeit  des  Wohnens  im  Einzel- 
hause mit  der  Wohlstandsfrage  zusammen,  aber  immerhin  muss  auch 
beim  Reichen  zunachst  der  Wunsch  vorhanden  sein,  dem  Leben  im 
Einzelhause;  und  das  heisst  fast  in  alien  Fallen,  dem  Leben  ausserhalb 
der  Grossstadt  den  Vorzug  zu  geben  vor  dem  Leben  in  der  Stadt.  Augen- 
bUckUch  geht  nun  ein  solcher  Zug  durch  die  Menschheit.  Die  Stadt- 
bewohner  drangen  aufs  Land  imd  wir  befinden  uns  in  einem  Aufschwung 
der  landUchen  Baukunst.  Von  ihr  ist  das  Meiste  in  der  Richtung  zu 
erhoffen,  das  Interesse  des  Pubhkums  an  der  Architektur  zu  heben. 

Freilich  ist  auch  hier  zunachst  noch  ein  grosses  Werk  der  Reinigung 
zu  voUbringen.  Die  unsachhchen  Gesichtspunkte,  die  in  das  ganze 
Gebiet  der  Architektur  durch  das  Stilgetriebe  des  19.  Jahrhunderts  gekom- 
men  sind,  iiberwiegen  auch  noch  im  Bau  des  Einzelhauses.  Auch  hier 
irrt  das  PubUkum  noch,  gefiihrt  von  einem  Heere  unverstandiger  Versorger 
in  alien  mogUchen  NebensachUchkeiten  umher,  ohne  auf  die  Hauptsache 
geniigend  zu  achten.  Die  rein  sachlichen  Gesichtspunkte,  von  denen 
man  doch  annehmen  miisste,  dass  sie  die  einzigen  seien,  die  das  PubUkum 
etwas  angehen,  stehen  noch  im  Hintergrunde.  Die  beste  Lage  des  Hauses, 
die  Bezienungen  des  Hauses  zum  Garten,  die  Lage  der  Raume  zueinander, 
die  zweckentsprechende  Ausgestaltung  der  einzelnen  Raume  :  das  alles 
pflegt  beim  Bau  des  Hauses  eine  weit  geringere  Rolle  zu  spielen,  als  die 
Gesichtspunkte  der  sogenannten  architektonischen  Gruppierung.  So 
lange  wir  Architekten  das  PubUkum  noch  mit  solchen  AeusserUchkeiten 
onterhalten,  werden  wir  auf  ein  wirkUches  Verstandnis  fiir  das  Wesen 
der  Architektur  noch  nicht  rechnen  konnen. 

Das  Beispiel  Englands  zeigt  uns,  wie  eingreifend  gerade  das  Wohnen 
im  Einzelhause  nach  der  Richtung  des  Verstandnisses  und  des  Interesses 
an  Architektur  wirken  kann.  Denn  die  hausUche  Baukunst  erf  rent  sich 
dort  einer  Popularitat,  wie  in  keinem  anderen  Lande  der  Welt.  Was 
dabei  aber  word  zu  beachten  ist,  ist  der  Umstand,  dass  es  hauptsachUch 
die  sachUchen  Gesichtspunkte  sind,  die  in  England  gelaufig  sind  und 
outer  deren  Verstandnis  das  Interesse  an  der  hau^ichen  Baukunst  gedeiht. 
Die  Vorstellungen  iiber  die  gesundheitUch  beste  Anlage  der  Wohnung, 
iiber  die  behagUche  Gestaltung  der  Innenraume  und  iiber  die  zweck- 
entsprechende Anordnung  der  Raume  zu  einander,  namentUch  der  Bedie- 
nungs-  und  Wirtschaftsraume,  sind  in  England  die  geklartesten,  und  sie 
stehen  so  stark  im  Vordergrunde,  dass  irgendwelche  Stilgesichtspunkte 
gegen  sie  nicht  aufkommen  konnen. 

Belehrung  iiber  diese  wichtigsten  und  das  PubUkum  am  meisten 
angehenden  sachUchen  Fragen  in  der  Architektur  tate  dringend  not,  und 
in  ihnen  wiirde  ein  weiteres  Mittel  gefunden  werden  konnen,  das  Interesse 
an  der  Architektur  in  vemiinftiger  Weise  zu  steigem.  Es  ist  zu  bedauem, 
dass  so  wenig  Architekten  bereit  sind,  diese  Gesichtpunkte  vor  der  brei- 
teren  OeffentUchkeit  zu  erortern.  Die  Erorterungen  iiber  Architektur 
spielen  sich  fast  ledigUch  in  Zeitschriften  ab,  die  Niemand  ausser  den 
Fachgenossen  in  die  Hand  bekommt.  Was  hat  es  aber  fiir  Zweck,  gewisse 
Dinge  immer  und  immer  wieder  ledigUch  vor  den  Fachgenossen  zu  erortern, 
wenn  man  wiinscht,  dass  sie  die  OeffentUchkeit  interessieren  sollen  ?  Der 
Weg,  die  OeffentUchkeit  zu  erreichen,  ist  nur  der,  das  Feld  der  allgemeinen 
Presse,  vorwiegend  das  der  Tagespresse  und  Zeitschriftenpresse,  zu  betreten. 
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Die  Einwirkung  der  Zeitungs-  und  Zeitschriftenlitteratur  auf  die  Vorstel- 
lungen  des  modemen  Publikums  ist  ungeheuer,  und  gerade  hier  liegen  hoff- 
nungsreiche  Moglichkeiten  einer  Steigerung  des  Interesses  an  Architektur. 
Es  wiirde  fiir  gehaltreiche  und  allgemein  verstandlich  geschriebene  Aufsatze 
iiber  architektonische  Fragen  gewiss  nicht  an  Lesem  fehlen.  Aber  es  fehlt 
vorlaufig  an  den  Schriftstellern.  Die  grosse  Mehrzahl  von  Kunstchrift- 
stellem,  die  das  Publikum  taglich  mit  Unterhaltungsstoff  iiber  Gemalde 
versorgen,  versagt,  wenn  es  sicn  um  Werke  der  Architektur  handelt.  Die 
Architektur  ist  ihnen  ein  Buch  mit  sieben  Siegehi,  sie  stellen  sich  irgend 
etwas  GeheimnisvoUes  darunter  vor  und  tappen,  wenn  sie  an  die  Erorterung 
architektonischer  Fragen  gehen,  nicht  selten  in  Irrtiimem,  die  unter 
Umstanden  mehr  Verwirrungen  als  Klarungen  hervomifen.  Vielleicht 
bildet  auch  hier  das  jetzt  im  Vordergrund  des  Interesses  stehende  Kunst- 
gewerbe,  dessen  Sinn  und  Bedeutung  viele  Tagesschriftsteller  erfasst  und 
dem  grosseren  Publikum  dargelegt  haben,  die  Briicke,  um  auch  die  Archi- 
tektur allmahhch  mit  mehr  Verstandnis  zu  durchdringen  und  in  geeigneter 
Weise  vor  das  Publikum  zu  bringen.  Denn  so  erwiinscht  es  auch  ware, 
dass  sich  praktische  Architekten  der  Aufgabe  unterzogen,  schriftstellerisch 
fiir  die  Hebung  des  Interesses  an  Architektur  zu  wirken,  so  aussichtslos 
erscheint  dieser  Weg  angesichts  des  Umstandes,  dass  die  im  praktischen 
Leben  stehenden  Architekten  meist  volhg  von  ihrem  Beruf  absorbiert  sind, 
ganz  abgesehen  davon,  dass  ihnen  die  Routine  der  schriftstellerischen 
Darstellung  meistens  abgeht. 


DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  IV. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey  (Philadelphia),  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
he  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  papers  that  had  been  read. 
Considerable  interest  had  been  awakened  in  architectural  matters  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  due  not  so  much  to  the  points  that  had 
been  referred  to  by  the  readers  of  the  papers  as  to  the  great  object- 
lessons  that  had  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  night  in  the  form  of  their 
exhibitions.  There  was  no  time  for  him  to  explain  why  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  make  those  buildings  more  or  less  archaeological,  but  it  had 
had  a  tremendous  influence,  and  had  done  a  greal  deal  more  than  all  the 
reading  and  all  the  teaching  in  their  various  institutions  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  architecture.  The  Dewey  Arch,  for  instance,  which  was  a 
work  of  love,  had  created  a  tremendous  furore  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  for  days  and  days  dozens  of  people  might  be  seen  photo- 
graphing it.  The  T-Square  Club  delegate  to  the  Brussels  International 
Congress  of  Architects  said  that  in  the  United  States  among  their  repro- 
ductions of  Continental  architecture  they  had  already  in  Florida  specimens 
of  the  Spanish  Renaissance  as  fine  as  any  in  Spain.  At  Philadelphia 
they  had  very  high  buildings,  occupied  by  bureaux  of  commerce,  where 
the  ground  floor  and  the  first  floor  were  in  the  style  of  Francois  I.,  as 
fine  as  any  examples  of  that  epoch  in  France.  At  New  York  they  had  a 
"  Tour  Giralda  de  Seville,"  and  at  Boston  a  Sainte- Genevieve  library,  a 
perfect  example.  But  a  modern  spirit,  national,  indigenous,  and  inspired 
by  their  epoch,  a  spirit  which  represented  that  epoch  instead  of  those 
servile  copies  of  old-world  monuments,  had  yet  to  come,  and  they  awaited 
its  advent  with  impatience.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  and  they  were 
still  impatient.  Since  then  twentieth -century  life  had  created  twentieth- 
century  problems.  Since  then  architecture  had  passed  through  the 
experimental  stage,  and  was  now  recognised  as  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. This  fortunate  state  of  affairs  had  been  brought  about  primarily 
by  the  creation  of  an  educational  system  which  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  a  syst/cm  so  liberal  in  its  interchange  of  courtesies  between 
the  architectural  societies  and  the  architectural  schools  of  their  univer- 
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sities  that  it  was  now  possible  for  any  talented  and  ambitious  draughts- 
man (either  coUege  or  office  trained)  to  procure  the  advantages  of  foreign 
travel,  as  well  as  a  course  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  without  cost  to 
himself.  Moreover,  a  complimentary  arrangement  had  even  been  made 
by  the  French  Government  whereby  the  winner  of  the  Paris  prize  in  the 
final  competition  of  the  New  York  Beaux- Arts  Society  was  admitted 
to  the  first  class  upon  his  arrival  in  Paris,  thus  eliminating  an  exacting 
entrance  examination  and  all  the  work  of  the  lower  class  required  of 
other  architectural  students  at  the  French  National  School  of  Fine  Arts; 
Their  educational  system,  however,  was  not  alone  responsible  for  pro- 
gress and  prosperity.  They  had  had  imusually  lavish  opportunities  to 
build ;  and,  lastly,  their  endeavours  had  been  loyally  seconded  by  an 
Architectural  Press  which  had  done  much  to  raise  standards  and  to 
diffuse  knowledge.  And  now  the  domestication  or  nationalisation  of 
their  architecture  was  the  next  problem  confronting  them.  The  florid 
oyster  ornament  so  common  on  the  inferior  new  buildings  of  Paris — 
and  its  architectural  suburb.  New  York — was  a  manifestation  of  ignorance 
which  they  were  combating,  many  contending  that  in  a  search  for  in- 
digenous sources  of  inspiration  their  traditions  led  to  England  rather 
than  to  France.  For  instance,  within  one  hundred  miles  of  his  home, 
they  had  ancient  customs  still  in  vogue,  carried  out  under  the  shadows 
of  good  old  Georgian  buildings.  At  Lancaster  and  York  the  ancient 
rivalries  were  perpetuated  by  the  emblematic  use  of  the  red  and  white 
roses  of  the  Koyal  Houses,  after  which  those  towns  were  long  ago 
named.  At  Bethlehem  a  trombone  choir  ascended  to  the  lofty  bel£ry 
of  the  old  Moravian  church,  and  there  by  playing  familiar  chorals 
announced  to  the  people  below  the  death  of  a  member  of  their  con- 
gregation. At  Bird-in-Hand  a  church  debt  was  solemnly  discharged 
annually  by  the  payment  of  a  single  red  rose.  At  Ephrata  the  old 
monastery  still  stood  where  Protestant  monks  and  nuns  Hved.  Thus  in 
the  United  States  more  than  an5rwhere  else  their  architects  were  entitled, 
both  on  account  of  diverse  historical  associations  and.  because  of  the 
constantly  increasing  mixed  population,  to  come  to  a  reunion  like  this, 
prepared  to  learn  something  from  every  delegate  that  might  be  turned 
to  appropriate  and  practical  use.  Naturally  their  thoughts  turned  first 
to  the  Mother  Country,  and  with  gratitude  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  the  magnificent  entertainments  they  were  en- 
joying, and  for  the  many  expressions  of  cordial  goodwill  they  had  listened 
to.  They  fully  recognised  how  vitally  and  intimately  related  their  work 
was  to  the  work  of  the  English  architect ;  they  recognised  the  manifold 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  an  international  entente  cordialey  and  in 
consequence  they  proposed  to  do  aU  in  their  power  to  strengthen,  fortify, 
and  buttress  those  fraternal  ties. 

Herr  Bernard  Felisch  (Berlin)  having  spoken, 

Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  said  that,  as  Mr.  Jackson  had  remarked  in  his 
very  thoughtful  paper,  the  pubhc  whom  they  wanted  to  educate  in  archi- 
tecture were  their  masters,  and  naturally  their  clients.  If  architecture 
be  combined  of  three  elements — firstly,  the  plan,  that  accumulation  of 
cells  which  together  made  the  building,  the  cells  themselves,  and  the 
conglomeration  of  those  cells  arising  from  the  function  that  they  ex- 
pected the  building  to  perform  ;  secondly,  the  walling  or  the  inclosing  of 
those  cells  when  they  had  put  them  together  ;  and,  thirdly,  the  decorating 
in  a  fitting  and  logical  manner  of  the  building — they  had  got  to  educate 
the  public  to  recognise  those  three  elements ;  and  they  could  do  it  in 
the  way  Mr.  Jackson  had  pointed  out.  They  might  build  large  buildings 
by  way  of  educating  the  public,  and  he  believed  that  the  majority  of 
them  would  be  only  too  glad  to  educate  the  pubhc  in  that  manner ;  but 
unfortunately  the  public  went  to  others  besides  architects.  He  quite 
granted  Architects  were  the  salt  of  the  earth, -and  that  wisdom  would 
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die  with  them  ;  but  the  public  was  not  content  to  come  to  them,  only ; 
it  went  to  others ;  and  thus  it  was  that  bad  buildings  were  made  as  well 
as  good  buildings.  If  they^were  to  educate  the  public  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  buildings  to  be  made,  it  must  be  done  by  lectures,  and 
their  lectures  must  be  made  more  interesting.  They  must  interest  the 
public  and  get  them  to  attend  before  they  could  induce  them  to  accept 
their  dicta  on  the  subject.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  their  lectures 
must  be  clear  and  convincing  with  regard  to  the  Plan,  Too  much 
had  architecture  been  considered  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  the  outside — 
of  the  perspective  ;  for  they  knew  how  competition  committees  were 
swayed  by  Perspectives  of  the  outside  of  buildings.  They  ought  to 
recognise  that  architecture  governs  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside — 
that  a  building  should  grow  from  the  inside,  and  that  the  inside  must  be 
considered  and  planned  first.  That  led  him  to  the  suggestion  that 
more  and  more  they  should  try  to  persuade  competition  committees 
that,  in  addition  to  the  perspectives,  there  should  be  sections  and  plans 
in  Perspective.  That  was  one  of  their  methods  at  South  Kensington — 
when  they  had  a  plan  of  a  building  it  was  put  into  perspective,  with 
the  walls  showing  a  certain  height  all  through.  In  that  manner  the 
public  understood  a  building  much  better  than  if  they  merely  had  the 
plans  drawn  geometrically.  He  wanted  to  see  perspective  sections 
required  by  competition  committees,  and  in  that  way  the  public  could 
understand  the  inside  of  a  building  much  better  than  by  the  mere  ordinary 
elevation.  Those  of  them  who  were  old  enough  to  recollect  the  first 
publication  of  Choisy  would  remember  that  it  was  from  those  beautiful 
perspectives  with  which  he  enriched  his  book  that  they  were  able  to 
learn  more  about  the  construction  of  Gothic  architecture  than  from  a 
mere  plan  or  elevation.  The  first  point,  therefore,  he  wanted  to  make 
was  that  they  should  "  think  in  Perspective,"  as  Alfred  Stevens  said. 
Secondly,  he  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  use  of  Models.  Their 
brethren  in  the  engineers'  craft  made  very  much  of  models  in  the  teaching 
of  engineering.  Of  course,  they  had  models  of  complete  machines,  but  they 
also  had,  in  an  engineering  class,  models  of  portions  of  machinery — models 
of  pulley-blocks,  pedestal-blocks,  cranks,  &c. — portions  of  machinery 
which  were  capable  of  being  put  together  to  construct  machines.  They 
as  architects  might  very  well  take  a  lesson  from  them ;  and  he  believed 
the  more  models  they  employed  in  the  teaching  of  architecture — ^models 
which  were  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces  and  recombined  to  make 
further  designs — the  better  for  the  student  and  the  more  they  would  be 
able  to  interest  the  public.  If  they  had  lectures  accompanied  by  models 
which  could  be  taken  to  pieces,  instead  of  lantern-slides,  he  thought  they 
would  be  able  to  interest  the  public  more.  He  would  further  suggest 
that  the  teaching  should  not  end  when  the  last  echo  of  the  speaker's 
voice  had  died  away  ;  but  that  every  lecturer,  whether  lecturing  before 
the  public  or  before  a  class  of  students,  should  allow  half  an  hour  for 
Questions  and  Conversation,  and  perhaps  for  practical  Demonstration  on 
the  subject.  In  that  way  he  ventured  to  think  that  they  would  interest 
the  public,  and  by  interesting  them  they  would  be  also  educating  them. 
Architecture  was  essentially  the  art  of  putting  together,  and  if  they 
desired  to  interest  the  Public  he  ventured  to  think  that  their  method  of 
teaching  should  rather  be  synthetic,  reserving  the  analytic  method  for 
their  Students. 

M.  AuGUSTiN  Rey  (Architecte  de  la  fondation  Rothschild,  Paris). — 
Messieurs,  les  rapports  les  plus  int^ressants  viennent  de  nous  dtre  resumes. 
II  se  d6gage,  k  notre  avis,  des  differents  points  de  vue  auxquels  se  sont 
places  nos  confreres  une  id^e  generale,  celle  que  le  public  ne  comprend 
pas  la  plupart  du  temps  I'idee  directrice  qui  se  d^gage  de  nos  monu- 
ments. Nous  pourrions,  a  cet  egard.  nous  etendre  longuement  et  expliquer 
que,  si  cette  opinion  generale  est  si  ancrce  dans  la  foule,  e'est  que  le  monu- 
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inent  est  un  simple  d6cor  plat  et  par  consequent  n'interesse  qu'a  I'egal 
d'nn  d^cor  de  th^&tre.  Un  des  moyens  les  plus  indiques  serait  de  chercher 
a  eduquer  ce  public  par  un  enseicnement  appropri6.  Certes  des  conferences 
faites  par  nos  maitres  dans  I'art  de  Parchitecture  et  presentees  d'une  maniere 
attrayante  pourraient  exercer  quel^ue  influence.  Nous  estimons  cependant 
que  U  n'est  pas  le  moyen  principal.  Les  Concours  Fublica  aoiit  d'une 
action  autrement  plus  petietrante  dans  la  grande  fovle,  II  faut  inter esser 
Us  dtoyerts  d^une  vUle  comms  ceiix  d!une  nation  h  la  cr6aiion  de  nos 
grands  monuments,  en  leur  faisant  aussi  frequemm&nt  qvs  possible 
VagreabJe  surprise  de  les  oonvier  d,  Vexamen  public  de  projets.  Comment 
voulez-YOUs,  dans  une  matidre,  comme  I'architecture,  qui  est  parfois 
si  abstraite,  int^resser  seulement  par  la  simple  image  ce  grand  public 
que  nous  constatons  ^tre  si  indifferent  k  nos  efforts  ?  Nous  ne  pouvons 
le  secouer  de  sa  torpeur  qu'en  faisant  intervenir  I'eiement  moral  de  son 
jugement ;  en  6cartant  syst6matiquement  de  tons  nos  grands  Concours 
Fublics  I'opinion  du  grand  nombre,  nous  nous  ali^nons  sans  nous  en 
douter  Taction  puissante  que  pent  avoir  cette  opinion  publique  k  laquelle, 
en  dernier  ressort,  est  remis  tout  jugement  d6finitif.  Pourquoi  voyons- 
nous  si  souvent  un  monument  de  grande  valeur  passer  au  milieu  de 
rindiff^rence  generale  pendant  les  premieres  ann^es  qui  succedent  k  sa 
terminaison  ?  Pourquoi  la  foule  n'est-elle  nullement  impressionn6e 
par  la  beaute  ^lastique  des  formes,  par  les  masses  monumentales,  par 
I'idee  morale  am  se  degage  et  que  Tauteur  y  a  souvent  comme  incrust^e 
par  un  travail  parfois  gonial  ?  Simplement  parce  que  le  public  a  ete 
tenu  h  Vecart  soit  de  rHaboration  du  concours,  sHl  y  en  a  eu  un,  soit  de 
Fetude  successive  des  plans  qui  ont  precede  Vexecution  definitive.  Pour 
ma  pari,  je  crois  trouver  Ul  la  veritable  cause  de  Vindifference  parfois 
hautaine  du  public  vis-ct-vis  de  nos  plus  grands  monuments.  II  faut 
bien  nous  convaincre  que  si  nous  voulons  reprendre  la  haute  situation  que 
nous  poss6dions  dans  les  siecles  pr6c6dents  au  point  de  vue  de  Tart, 
I'Architecte  doit  soumettre  volontiers,  dans  toutes  les  occasions  ou  cela 
sera  possible,  au  jugement  de  tons  ses  6tudes  et  ses  projets.  A  cet  eyard 
les  Concours  Publics,  et  surUmt  les  Concours  Publics  Intemationatix, 
peuvent  7ums  apporter  une  solvMon  pratique.  Qui  rHa  vu  de  ces  concours 
dans  lesquels  aucune  part  n^Stait  reserves  au  jugement  du  public  ?  Les  plus 
grands  Tnonumenta  furent  decide  parfois  eii  petit  comite,  sous  le  manteau 
de  la  cheminee.  Au  jury  que  nous  nous  donnons  dans  ces  concours 
devraient  ^tre  int^resses  intimement  des  repr^sentants  de  I'opinion 
publique.  La  presse,  si  indiff6rente  vis-it-vis  de  nous,  lorsqu'elle  ne  va 
pas  jusqu'&  la  malveillance,  devrait,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'un  monument 
d'une  grande  importance  pour  un  ville,  §tre  representee.  De  nos  jours 
c'est  la  presse  quotidienne  qui  remue  et  brasse  les  idees,  c'est  elle  qui 
rensei^e  quotidiennement  des  millions  de  nos  citoyens,  c'est  k  elle  que 
nous  devons  faire  appel.  II  y  a  Ik,  il  nous  semble,  une  idee  raisonnable 
k  mettre  en  pratique.  II  est  bien  certain  que  nous  devons  faire  aussi 
une  certaine  part  a  la  vanite  humaine.  Si  les  citoyens  d'une  ville  se 
consideraient  comme  ay  ant  participe,  si  peu  que  ce  soit,  h  la  creation  de  tel 
ou  tel  monument  public,  ils  en  seraient  fiers  et  sauraient  manif ester  cet 
orguMl  si  naturel  et  si  profitable  d  tous.  C'est  en  exaltant  ces  senti- 
ments de  la  foule  que  nous  ressaisirons  le  sceptre  que  nous  avons  peu 
k  peu  laisse  tomber  de  nos  mains,  celui  de  maitre  de  I'oBUvre,  de  chef 
dont  on  doit  sentir  la  puissante  action.  Tous  autres  modes  d'education 
du  public  peuvent  certes  ne  pas  nuire  au  but  que  nous  cherchons  a  realiser, 
mais  ils  sont  d'ordre  secondaire. 

Herr  H.  P.  Berlage  (Amsterdam)  said  he  agreed  with  what  Mr. 
Jackson  had  said  in  his  paper,  that  after  all  the  best  means  of  educating 
the  public  in  architecture  was  by  the  production  of  well-designed  buildings. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Kelsey,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 
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Subject  V. 
A   STATUTORY   QUALIFICATION   FOR  ARCHITECTS. 

Saturday  Morning,  2ls<  Jvly. — Graftmi  Galleries. 

Chairvien  :  Professor  I.  G.  Clason  (Sweden) ;  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall  (England). 

Hon,  Secretaries :  E.  Chujo  (Japan) ; 

J.  T.  Cackett  (Northern  Architectural  Association,  England). 

(1)  By  JoPiN  S.  Akchibald  (Montreal,  Canada). 

The  question  of  the  advisabihty  or  not  of  demanding  a  statutory  quali- 
fication for  architects  has  been  engaging  the  attention  of  the  profession 
for  some  time.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  on  all 
sides,  and  from  all  points  of  view ;  but  I  venture  to  think  that  the  basic 
principles  imderlying  the  argument  have  often  been  misunderstood,  and 
the  point  of  view  cramped  and  ill-taken. 

We  grant  it  is  a  delicate  subject  for  the  profession  to  agitate — motives 
can  be  so  misrepresented  and  arguments  appear  biassed  and  prejudiced  ; 
but,  for  want  of  uninterested  advocates,  we  needs  must  take  up  the 
cudgels  in  our  own  behalf,  fortified  with  the  conviction  that  we  are  not 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  "  select  few,"  but  the  wider  field  of  humanity 
and  public  interest.  Opposition  is  even  met  with  in  our  own  ranlo^ 
from  men  and  influences  compelling  respect  even  if  they  be  against  us ; 
whilst  laymen  look  upon  it  as  another  species  of  "  trades  unionism  "  and 
"incorporated  tyranny."  It  should  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the 
principles  underlying  the  formation  of  "  trades  unions  "  are  wholly  different 
from  those  which  actuate  us.  Trades  unionism  is  purely  a  movement  to 
regulate  the  compensation  and  earning  powers  of  the  individual  amount 
a  limited  number  of  persons,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  movement  to  raise 
the  standard  of  professional  practice  and  to  safeguard  public  interests 
without  limitation  (other  than  that  set  by  competence)  of  the  number 
who  wish  to  practise  the  profession  of  architecture.  Trades  unionism  is 
a  combination  for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes,  of  the  weaker  against 
the  stronger  ;  statutory  qualification  for  architects  is  a  voluntary  move- 
ment of  the  stronger  (represented  by  the  profession)  in  the  interests  of 
the  weaker  (represented  by  the  public — and  who  are  often  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  responsibiUties  inherent  m  the  practice  of  our  profession). 

Generally  speaking,  there  are  two  sides  to  architecture,  viz.  the 
ffisthetic  and  tne  utifitarian — the  former  appeals  to  the  senses,  whilst 
the  latter  is  the  practical ;  the  application  of  theory  to  the  requirements 
of  mankind.  The  former  may,  or  may  not,  have  a  good  or  bad  influence 
on  humanity,  this  being  dependent  upon  whether  we  are  prepared  to 
admit  that  without  beauty  we  cannot  have  goodness,  and  ugliness  usually 
leads  to  depravity;  but,  as  regards  the  latter  (utiUtarian),  especially  in 
its  constructional  aspect,  there  can  be  no  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  most  careful  examination  before  beins  permitted  to 
design  and  erect  structures.    The  object  of  an  architecrs  labour  is  to 
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prepare,  generally  speaking,  for  habitation  by  humanity.  Human  life 
has,  under  civiUsing  influences  at  any  rate,  always  been  looked  upon  as 
valuable,  beyond  price  and  compensation.  It  is  recognised  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine,  all  countries  demanding  a  most  rigorous  examination 
before  one  is  allowed  to  administer  to  the  corporate  ills  of  mankind.  It 
is  recognised  in  the  practice  of  law,  where  even  the  civil  life  of  man  must 
be  guarded  by  specially  trained  individuals.  Why  should  it  not  be 
recognised  in  the  practice  of  architecture,  where  requirements  are  de- 
manded combining  science,  chemistry,  and  law,  all  individually  and 
collectively  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  fraught  with  serious  conse- 
quences to  the  public  ? 

It  has  been  said  that  a  statutory  qualification  is  onlj  necessary  in 
countries  where  the  standing  of  the  profession  is  not  as  high  as  it  ought 
to  be.  We  would  infer  from  such  an  argument  that  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided  that  the  professional  standing  had  reached  a  certain  height  the 
statutory  quaUfication  would  be  withdrawn ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  elevation  attained  by  the  profession 
in  such  circumstances,  in  the  public  estimation,  was  due  to  that 
very  statutory  qualification.  If  the  statutory  quahfication  was  the  means 
of  elevating  the  profession,  why  remove  it  ?  Will  the  profession  remain 
stationary  after  such  a  procedure,  or  will  it  not  naturally  enter  on  a 
retrograde  movement  ?     The  argument  is  illogical. 

To  me  it  is  a  surprise  that  the  question  has  not  been  taken  up  by 
the  Governments  of  the  respective  countries  long  ere  this.  We  are  hedged 
about  by  legislative  enactments  which,  at  their  root,  must  have  emanated 
from  the  conviction  that  the  practice  of  architecture  was  a  responsible 
one,  calling  for  particular  training  and  study.  In  the  Province  of  Quebec 
we  work  under  the  Napoleonic  Code,  which  attaches  to  an  architect  the 
responsibility  of  the  stability  of  his  buildings  for  ten  years  after  comple- 
tion. The  only  inference  to  draw  from  such  an  enactment  is  that  the 
practice  of  the  profession  is  of  such  a  nature  that  the  individual  cannot 
throw  off  all  responsibility  the  moment  a  contract  is  complete,  but  that 
he  must  have  exercised  such  caution  that  a  building  in  all  its  inherent 
and  constructional  parts  must  be  perfect  for  at  least  a  period  of  ten  years 
after  completion,  else  the  responsibihty  devolves  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  architect.  Of  course,  a  certain  and  individual  responsibility  pertains 
also  to  the  contractor,  but  such  side  issue  does  not  affect  the  general 
argument.  Architects  are  compelled  to  erect  buildings  under  the  direct 
superintendence  and  dictates  of  law.  The  logical  sequence  would  be 
that  the  law  would  make  provision  that  all  who  enter  on  the  practice  of 
the  profession  would  be  found  fully  competent  to  carry  out  the  spirit 
and  dictates  of  such  enactments. 

How  can  such  an  end  be  attained  ?  Obviously  the  only  answer  is, 
by  a  system  of  examinations.  True,  this  is  not  always  the  most  satis- 
factory method,  but  for  want  of  a  better  we  needs  must  adopt  it.  We 
grant  that  the  mere  passing  of  an  examination  does  not  ensure  a  com- 
petent practitioner,  but  at  least,  for  want  of  a  better  method,  it  obviates 
the  fear  that  he  may  be  altogether  incapable.  It  is  certainly  far  ahead 
of  present  conditions,  which  are  almost  universal  to-day,  where  any 
irresponsible  individual  may  clothe  himself  with  the  title  "  architect, 
and  no  one  has  the  right  to  say  "  Yea  "  or  "  Nay." 

The  public  require  to  be  protected.  At  present  they  are  indifferent. 
How  are  they  to  know  whether  an  architect  is  quahfied  or  competent 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  erection  of  buildings  ?  As  a  rule,  "  time  *'  is 
the  judge ;  but  ere  "  time  "  has  passed  his  verdict  the  trouble  has  been 
done,  structural  weakness  becomes  apparent,  or,  what  is  sometimes  even 
worse,  another  abortion  is  raised  before  the  eyes  of  an  unsuspecting 
public,  to  wield  its  baneful  influence,  unwittingly  it  may  be,  over  the 
moral  temperament  of  its  unhappy  beholders.     A  man  should  not  be 
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permitted  to  endanger  lives  and  property,  neither  should  he  be  permitted 
to  offend  the  higher  senses  of  mankind. 

I  have  already  said  that  competence  can  only  be  ascertained  by  a 
system  of  examinations.  Such  examinations  must  be  all-embracing,  and 
wielded  by  powers  beyond  the  faintest  tinge  of  suspicion,  and  removed, 
in  the  public  eye,  from  all  question  of  self-interest. 

There  are  at  present  several  architectural  societies  working  under 
private  or  legislative  enactments  where  entrance  can  only  be  obtained 
after  passing  a  series  of  examinations.  Such  examinations  are,  as  a  rule, 
conducted  by  professional  practitioners,  men  who,  in  the  public  eye, 
are  particularly  interested  in  the  number  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of 
such  associationship.  Now,  I  do  nQt  want  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
connection.  I  am  not  impugning  the  motives  underlying  the  formation 
of  such  an  examining  board,  neither  am  I  questioning  the  motives  in- 
fluencing such  examiners ;  far  from  it.  Those  of  us  who  belong  to  such 
associations  know  that  the  question  of  the  number  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  minds  of  the  examiners 
or  associations  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how  many  shall  they 
pass ;  but  in  this  connection  we  must  take  our  view-point  from  that  of 
the  public,  from  those  outside  who  are  apt  to  misconstrue  an  undesirable 
necessity  into  an  intentional  stumbHng-block. 

T  use  the  word  "  undesirable  "  advisedly. 

If  "statutory  qualification"  is  to  become  a  fact,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  can  only  be  obtained  by  proving  to  the  general  public  that  we  are 
not  acting  from  selfish  motives,  that  we  do  not  desire  to  bar  the  pro- 
fession to  all,  irrespective  of  ability,  that  we  are  not  endeavouring  to 
form  another  "  close  corporation,"  but  that  we  are  actuated  simply  by 
our  interest  in  the  pubhc  good,  and  by  the  desire  to  elevate,  not  merely 
the  profession,  but  the  moral  temperament  of  the  community.  There- 
fore, to  enlist  public  opinion  on  our  behalf,  the  power  to  admit  to  the 
practice  of  the  profession  must  be  put  in  the  hands  of  men  who,  even  to 
the  eye  of  the  professionaUy  illiterate,  shall  be  above  the  cry  of  self- 
interest.  Such  a  board  must  be  composed  of  men  eminent  in  their  re- 
spective spheres,  and  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  actual  practice  of  the 
profession,  and  their  appointment  must  come  from  authonty  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  profession.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  Grovemment 
that  grants  the  necessary  legislation.  Only  by  such  means  may  we 
expect  to  get  any  measure  of  legislative  enactment  looking  toward 
statutory  qualification. 

Such  examinations  would,  of  course,  cover  the  whole  ground  of  archi- 
tectural practice.  The  advisability  of  a  thorough  examination  on  the 
constructional  or  utiUtarian  side  of  the  profession  can  hardly  be  denied. 
An  architect  erects  not  things  of  beauty  only  to  be  admired  in  the  abstract. 
His  genesis  is  utility.  Utility  leads  to  construction.  His  works  must 
not  endanger  the  lives  of  the  pubhc,  and  he  must  exhibit  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  scientific  and  phjrsical  laws.  Vitruvius  elaborates  on  this  point, 
and  what  he  wrote  then  is  just  as  apphcable,  and,  indeed,  is  more  so, 
to-day.  He  points  out  the  complexity  of  the  professional  requirements 
of  those  days ;  how  much  greater  is  it  to-day !  All  cities  require  the 
obtaining  of  "  permits  "  previous  to  building ;  these  are  required  in 
order  that  certain  hygienic  constructional  and  scientific  regulations  be 
compUed  with.  The  inference  is  that  a  certain  standard  of  plan  and 
construction  is  desired  and  made  compulsory  by  the  powers  that  be. 
The  logical  sequence  of  such  action  would  be  to  set  a  standard  of  qualifi- 
cation for  all  who  design  buildings.  A  standard  is  made  compulsory  for 
the  building ;  why  should  a  standard  not  be  made  compulsory  for  the 
designer  ? 

All  countries  deem  it  necessary  and  advisable  to  hedge  architects 
around  with  a  Jl^rge  awount  of  legal  responsibility,  such  responsibihty 
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usually  being  more  exacting  in  countries  where  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession is  high.  In  fact,  investigation  will  prove  that  the  higher  the 
standard  of  the  profession  in  a  country  the  greater  the  responsibility 
attached  by  law  to  the  profession.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  for  it  recog- 
nises the  importance  of  the  subject,  and,  by  inference,  points  to  the 
necessity  of  some  quaUfications  bemg  set.  This  is  recognised  from  earUest 
times.  In  the  earliest  known  code,  that  of  the  Babylonian,  compiled  by 
Hammurabi  2250  B.C.,  provision  is  made  for  due  compensation  to  be 
paid  by  the  architect  to  the  owner  in  the  event  of  any  disaster  happening 
to  the  building  during  construction  or  after  it  is  completed  (see  Edicts 
Nos.  238-233  inclusive).  All  our  present  laws  on  the  subject  are  built 
more  or  less  on  the  edicts  of  Hammurabi,  and  the  only  inference  we  can 
draw  is  that  the  erection  of  a  building  has  been  considered  at  all  times 
as  an  occupation  of  importance  which  should  only  be  exercised  by  properly 
quaUfied  individuals. 

With  respect  to  the  eesthetic  side  of  the  professional  practice  we  meet 
with  a  more  difficult  proposition.  We  are  told  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  a  standard- for  design.  We  are  told  it  is  a  question  of  appro- 
priateness, that  there  is  great  room  for  difference  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
purely  a  matter  of  '*  taste,"  and  that  "  good  taste  "  is  simply  a  question 
of  fashion.    Such  arguments  are  mere  nonsense. 

There  is  a  basis  of  design  which  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  evade. 

A  badly  designed  building  architecturally  may  not  be  a  physical 
danger  to  the  public ;  but  who  can  say  what  its  effect  may  be  on  the  moral 
temperament  ?  We  are  all  influenced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  by  our 
environment.  True,  some  surmount  all  circumstances  and  influences  of 
environment,  but  the  majority  are  swayed  by  its  all-pervading  presence. 
If  in  such  an  environment  beauty  is  absent  and  ugliness  predominant, 
depravity  and  a  low  moral  condition  will  usually  be  found  amongst  the 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  beauty  is  always  accompanied  by  refine- 
ment, higher  state  of  civihsation,  and,  as  a  rule,  a  higher  moral  condition 
amongst  the  people.  It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  our  legislators  to 
recognise  such  influences.  It  is  a  truism  that  the  social  condition  of  a 
country  is  reflected  in  its  architecture.  This  is  borne  out  by  history, 
past  and  present ;  and,  whilst  the  architecture  is  merely  a  reflection  of 
the  social  life  of  the  people,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  good  architecture, 
typical  of  the  beautiful,  would  have  an  elevating  influence  on  the  people 
and  reflect  back  those  beneficent  rays  of  goodness  and  truth. 

Such  influences  have  been  recognised  &om  times  immemorable.  Plato 
calls  the  "  beautiful "  the  "  child  of  the  good,"  and  argues  that  it  should 
not  be  weighed  by  any  other  standard  than  the  good.  In  his  "  RepubUc  " 
he  goes  into  the  argument  more  fully,  and  holds  therein  that  State  super- 
intendence should  be  extended  over  sculpture  and  building  so  that  they 
may  be  prohibited  from  exhibiting  all  forms  of  vice,  intemperance,  mean- 
ness, and  ugliness.  He  argues,  further,  that  those  who  cannot  design 
accordingly  should  be  prevented  from  practising  the  art  "  lest  the  taste 
of  our  citizens  be  corrupted."  He  would  not  have  them  grow  up  among 
images  of  moral  deformity  ''  as  in  some  noxious  pasture,  and  then  feed 
upon  harmful  herbs  until  they  silently  gather  a  festering  mass  of  cor- 
ruption in  their  own  souls.  Let  our  artists  rather  be  those  who  are 
gifted  to  discern  the  true  nature  of  the  beautiful  and  the  graceful ;  then 
will  our  youth  dwell  in  a  land  of  health  and  fair  sights  and  sounds,  and 
receive  the  good  in  everything ;  and  beauty,  the  effulgence  of  fair  works, 
shall  flow  into  the  eye  and  ear  Uke  a  health-^ving  breeze  from  a  purer 
region,  and  irresistibly  draw  the  soul  from  earliest  years  into  likeness  and 
sympathy  with  the  beauty  of  reason." 

A  sense  or  perception  of  the  beautiful  is  to  be  found  within  the  soul 
of  every  human  being.  In  a  few  it  is  overpowering,  enthusiastic  striving 
at  all  times  for  opportunities  of  action ;  in  some  it  is  handicapped  and 
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fettered  with  influences,  overcome  occasionally,  but  sometimes  made 
subservient  to  them.  In  a  great  many  it  is  lying  dormant,  almost  dead, 
but  yet  with  that  spark  of  Hfe  which  only  requires  the  gentle  breeze 
of  encouragement  to  break  out  into  flames  of  activity.  It  should  be 
our  pleasure  to  encourage  it  at  all  times,  to  influence  our  community 
with  its  leaven  of  goodness,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
recognise  such  influences  and  to  grant  a  statutory  quaUfication  to  prevent 
influences  other  than  that  of  the  good  to  be  over  her  people. 

A  beneficent  Providence  has  set  us  down  in  a  world  where  beauty 
reigns  supreme.  We  see  it  in  the  grass,  in  the  tender  bud,  in  the  full- 
blown flower  ;  we  see  it  in  earth  and  sky,  it  is  above  us,  it  is  at  our  feet — 
"  the  universe  is  its  temple."  Man  only  is  the  disturbing  element.  He 
is  permitted  to  create  and  thrust  before  the  gaze  of  his  fellow  men  creations 
of  ugUness  and  untruth,  and  we  stand  aside,  not  Ufting  a  finger  to  pre- 
vent it.  Is  it  neglect  or  indifference,  or  both  1  The  work  of  a  painter 
may  not  inspire  us  with  healthy  moral  sentiments — it  may  be  typical 
of  ughness  and  souring  to  the  soul ;  but  whereas  it  is  viewed  by  a  very 
Umited  number  of  people,  its  baneful  influence  is  restricted  and  confined 
to  a  few.  On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  an  architect  is  thrust  before 
all,  whether  they  desire  it  or  not ;  it  is  there  to  stay  as  long  as  the  stone 
and  mortar  endure.  Is  it  not  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  State  to 
foster  all  influences  that  make  toward  beauty,  and  to  restrict  the  practice 
of  the  art  to  those  who  prove  themselves  capable  of  teaching  the  lesson 
of  "  sweetness  and  Hght     ? 

The  standard  should  not  be  difficult  to  set ;  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying good  design  are  well  known.  If  the  principles  are  sound  the  appli- 
cation should  be  comparatively  easy. 

So  far  so  good,  as  regards  the  question  from  the  theoretical  stand- 
point, and  I  trust  I  shaU  not  be  considered  too  illusionary  or  Utopian; 
And  now  a  few  words  from  the  practical  side  of  the  question,  based  on 
actual  experience. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  Association  of  Architects,  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  is  the  pioneer — on  the  Western  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  any  rate — of  statutory  qualification  for  architects.  During  the  year 
1890  several  architects  in  the  Province  banded  themselves  together  and 
formed  the  P.Q.A.A.,  and  on  December  30  of  the  same  year  an  Act  of 
Incorporation  was  granted  them  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council, 
According  to  the  preamble  of  the  Act,  incorporation  was  granted  as  it 
was  "  deemed  expedient  for  the  better  protection  of  the  pubUc  interests 
in  the  erection  of  pubhc  and  private  buildings  in  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
and  in  order  to  enable  persons  requiring  professional  aid  in  architecture 
to  distinguish  between  qualified  and  unquahfied  architects,  and  to  ensure 
a  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  persons  practising  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture in  the  Province,  and  for  the  furtherance  and  advancement  of  the 
art  of  architecture." 

The  passing  of  this  Act  merely  gave  the  right  to  those  who  belonged 
to  the  Association  to  designate  themselves  as  "  Registered  Architects." 
There  still  remained  a  large  number  practising  the  profession  outside 
the  ranks  of  the  Association. 

In  1898  the  Act  was  amended,  compelling  all  who  were  practising,  or 
intended  practising,  to  become  members  of  the  Association.  The  amend- 
ment reads :  "  No  person  can  take  or  make  use  of  the  name  or  title  of 
architect,  either  sin^y  or  in  connection  with  any  other  word,  name,  title, 
or  designation,  givmg  it  to  be  understood  that  he  is  an  architect,  under 
this  Act,  unless  he  is  registered  under  this  Act  as  a  member  of  the  said 
Association." 

In  the  preamble  above  quoted  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  a 
statutory  quahfication  is  concisely  set  forth,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
legislators  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  that  they  thereby  recognise  the 
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importance  of  the  question.  The  enactment  was  granted  because,  first, 
it  is  deemed  expedient  for  the  better  protection  of  pubbc  interests ; 
secondly y  to  ensure  that  any  persons  requiring  the  services  of  an  architect 
shall  be  given  duly  qualified  professional  advice ;  thirdly,  to  ensure  a 
standard  of  efficiency  in  the  persons  practising  the  profession ;  and, 
UuUy,  for  the  advancement  of  the  art  of  architecture  in  our  community. 
The  Association  is  given  power  to  pass  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the 
Act  for  admission  to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  profession. 

A  system  of  examinations  has  therefore  been  inaugurated,  con- 
sisting of  preUminary  and  final ;  the  former  being  for  those  who  intend 
entering  upon  the  study  of  architecture  as  students,  and  the  latter  for 
final  registration  giving  the  right  to  practise.  The  examinations  are 
held  twice  a  year,  and  the  final  covers  all  phases  of  practical  and  theoretical 
architecture. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  protection  and  quahfication  provided  for 
in  this  Act  is  merely  in  the  right  to  designate  oneself  as  an  '  architect," 
and  therein  Ues  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  case.  Much  has  been 
said  on  both  sides.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  "  practice  "  of  the  pro- 
fession should  be  the  basis  of  such  enactments  and  not  the  name.  The 
difficulty  in  connection  with  this  is  obvious  ;  it  would  prohibit  the  designing 
and  erecting  of  any  construction  by  an  individual  even  for  his  sole  use ; 
it  would  be  difficult  to  discriminate  between  a  building  which  might, 
with  safety,  be  designed  by  even  a  layman  and  one  calling  for  professional 
assistance,  and  as  even  an  individual  may  administer  drugs  to  himself 
on  his  own  initiation  without  laying  himself  open  to  prosecution  at  law, 
it  is  evident  that  the  law  will  always  recognise  the  rignt  of  an  individual 
to  design  a  structure  for  himself  under  certain  hmitations.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  giving  to  the  j)ubUc  and  profession  the  quahfications 
based  on  the  name  of  the  profession,  a  broader  view  is  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  ground,  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned,  is  equally  well 
covered. 

From  our  hmited  experience,  so  far,  it  seems  to  be  working  out  well. 
Eight  years  is  a  short  time  whereon  to  base  any  definite  conclusions, 
but  even  in  that  short  space  of  time  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  prove 
that  the  aims  of  the  profession  are  being  gradually  reaUsed  and  the 
public  interests  conserved  and  fostered. 

In  conducting  our  examinations,  the  point  I  endeavoured  to  make 
in  the  beginning  of  this  paper  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  board 
of  examiners  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  been  influencing  its 
composition  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  two  out  of  the  boara  of  five  are  men  of  pro- 
fessional standing  outside  the  ranks  of  our  Association. 

Of  course,  all  laws  require  power  of  enforcement,  and  this  is  no  ex- 
ception. Any  infraction  of  the  law  is  met  by  a  heavy  fine  for  each  and 
every  conviction,  and  although  some  difficulty  was  encountered  at  first, 
by  a  recent  amendment  to  the  charter  on  this  point  the  necessary 
machinery  is  now  at  hand  to  compel  obedience. 

It  has  been  exercised  on  very  few  occasions,  and  only  when  all  other 
means  failed.  We  recognise  that,  as  members  of  a  liberal  profession, 
prosecutions  should  only  be  resorted  to  as  a  last  resource. 

In  spite  of  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  endeavour 
to  keep  our  Association  wholly  as  a  "  close  corporation."  We  welcome 
to  our  ranks  con/rerea  from  other  countries  whose  professional  standing 
has  been  gained  either  as  a  result  of  his  work  or  as  a  member  of  a  recog- 
nised sister  association.  Our  charter  particularly  stipulates  that  ''the 
Council  may  also  admit  to  membership  all  members  of  associations  of 
architects  in  the  sister  provinces,  also  members  of  the  Ro^al  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  of  foreign  associations  of  architects  of  equal 
standing,  on  their  presenting  their  credentials."  We  are  proud  to  count 
in  our  ranks  architects  of  eminence  from  countries  other  than  our  own, 
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and  more  especially  our  cousins  across  the  line.  Architectuie  must  not 
be  bound  in  by  any  artificial  boundaries.  Architecture  belongs  to  no 
particular  country  ;  it  is  universal,  and  all  associationship  must  be  based 
on  such  a  conception.  We  raise  no  barrier  against  competence ;  we  act 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  perform  our  duty  in  tiie  public  interests,  to  pro- 
tect the  good  name  of  the  profession  against  incompetency,  to  set  up  a 
standard  which  we  fain  would  hope  will  eventually  reflect  itself  in  im- 
proved conditions  of  environment,  and  to  advance  our  art  in  our  pro- 
vince. If  by  setting  up  a  statutory  qualification  such  desires  may  be 
attained,  we  seek  for  no  further  justification. 


(2)  Par  Louis  Bonnier  (Paris). 
Le  Titre  et  le  Dipldme  (TArchitecte. 


La  science  n'est  pas  une  richesse  individuelle  :  elle  est  le  resultat  sans 
cesse  renouvel6  des  acquisitions  anterieures.  Si  certains  individus  plus 
heureusement  doues,  ou  arrivant  au  moment  precis  de  Teclosion  d'une 
id^  parvenue  k  maturity,  augmentent  brusc^uement  cette  richesse,  illu- 
minant  leur  epoque  du  rayonnement  de  leur  mtelligence,  la  r6gularite  de 
son  Evolution  est  tellement  necessaire  que  les  novateurs  k  vues  trop 
lointaines  ne  sont  souvent  pas  compris  de  leur  entourage.  De  meme,  les 
reactions  ne  parviennent  k  produire  (][u'un  retard  passager. 

Dans  I'art  mdme,  ou  Tmdividuaht^  s'expliquerait  plus  facilement,  si 
quelques  artistes  des  arts  plastiques  semblent  parfois  pouvoir  se  passer 
d'enseignement,  ces  exceptions  ne  se  produisent  que  pour  ceux  qui  cultivent 
sp^cialement  et  exclusivement  une  partie  de  leur  art,  vibrations  de  la 
lumiere,  mouvements  des  lignes,  etc.  Et  encore  n'echappent-ils  pas  k 
rh6r6dit6  artistique,  k  Tenseignement  de  I'ambiance. 

Les  soci^tes  organis^es  cherchent  done  legitimement  k  transmettre  et 
k  accroitre  ces  richesses,  les  r^sultats  acquis,  matieres  premieres  des 
progr^  futurs.  C'est  alors,  en  art  comme  en  science,  1  enseignement 
m6thodique. 

Dans  I'architecture  qui  precede  k  la  fois  de  Tart  et  de  la  science,  plus 
que  partout  ailleurs,  Tenseignement  est  indispensable.  Enseignement 
technique :  6tude  approfondie  des  besoins,  connaissance  raisonn^e  des 
mat^riaux,  application  judicieuse  des  precedes,  et  enseignement  artistique  : 
groupement  des  masses,  harmonie  des  lignes,  saveur  des  details. 

Ces  deux  enseignements  qui  n'en  font  qu'un  ne  peuvent  etre,  bien 
entendu,  que  theoriques.  lis  ne  peuvent  se  separer  sans  donner  des 
resultats  incomplets  :  ou  des  dessinateurs,  ou  des  batisseurs  ;  pas  d'archi- 
tectes.  Pas  d'architectes,  c'est-Ji-dire  pas  d'artistes  dont  1  esprit,  fait 
d'id^es  logiques  et  de  sentiments  decoratifs,  est  pr^t  k  toutes  les  etudes,  k 
loutes  les  adaptations,  k  tous  les  progres,  sachant,  entre  plusieurs  solu- 
tions propres  a  satisfaire  Ting^nieur,  choisir  la  meiUeure,  c'est-it-dire  la 
plus  harmonieuse,  la  plus  belle. 

Si  Fenseignement  est  necessaire  k  la  transmission  des  r^ultats  acquis, 
il  ne  pent  ^tre  vraiment  efficace  et  utile  que  s'il  est  accompagn6  d  une 
sanction  d6signant  nettement  celui  k  qui,  entre  tous,  on  neut,  en  toute 
s^curit^,  confier  la  f ortime  des  particuliers  et  le  budget  de  1  Etat,  la  sant^ 
des  individus  et  I'hygi^ne  des  foules,  la  conservation  du  domaine  artistique 
d'un  pays,  I'am^lioration  du  decor  de  la  vie  familiale  et  sociale 

Cette  sanction,  c'est  le  diplome. 

Le  diplome,  consecration  de  longues  6tudes  scolaires,  preparant  I'archi- 
tecte  a  toutes  les  Eventuality,  ne  pent  et  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  obligatoire  dans 
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un  pays  de  liberty ;  il  est  seulement  une  indication  et,  conune  on  I'a  dit 
justement,  une  pidsomption  puissante  de  valeur  artistique  et  profession- 
nelle. 

II  correspond  naturellement  k  un  besoin  qui,  depuis  de  trds  longues 
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anuses,  tourmente  Tesprit  des  architectes  et  figure  au  programme  de  tous 
les  congr^. 

Ce  besoin  a  re^u,  en  France,  pleine  et  enti^re  satisfaction.     Les  faita 
sont  ]k  pour  le  prouver,  6vidents. 

La  campagne  a  commence  d^s  1840. 

y2 
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Des  cette  6poqae  lointaine,  la  Soci^te  Centrale  des  Aichitectes  Fraii9ais 
en  prit  rinitiative,  et,  pendant  plus  de  vingt  annees,  par  des  controverses, 
des  rapports,  des  demarches,  efle  combattit  le  bon  combat  jusqu'au  jour 
o^,  en  1863,  Monsieur  Eugene  Guillaume  obtint  du  Gouvemement  le 
decret  errant  le  dipl6me. 

Apres  une  p6node  modeste  et  obscure  oil  les  premiers  titulaires  du 
diplome,  sans  lien,  sans  force  et  sans  appui,  traites  en  intrus,  sont  Tobjet 
d'attaques  aussi  furieuses  qu'inintelligentes  de  la  part  d'architectes  k 
courte  vue,  les  dipl^m^s  se  rlunissent  en  association  en  1877. 

Pendant  de  longues  ann6es,  ils  cherchent  seulement  k  vivre,  k  durer. 
Pen  a  pen  leur  nombre  augmente.  Ils  sont  200,  les  hostilit^s  s'att6nuent ; 
ils  sont  600,  on  les  accepte. 

lis  sont  aujourd'hui  750  r6partis  en  France,  k  Tlnstitut,  dans  toutes 
les  grandes  administrations  de  FEtat,  des  departements,  des  grandes 
villes,  constituant  des  groupes  speciaux  dans  les  colonies  et  k  I'etranger, 
en  Suisse,  aux  Etats-Unis,  laureats  des  concours  publics,  propageant  de 
leur  mieux,  dans  I'interfit  g6n6ral,  et  suivant  leur  programme,  le  culte  des 
hautes  Etudes  d'architecture. 

En  1912  ils  seront  1,000  ;  le  grapbique  annexe  [v.  p.  323]  k  cette  note 
I'indique  clairement. 

Ce  d^veloppement  foudroyant  et  cette  prosp6rit6  incontest^e  du 
diplome  en  France  montrent  k  quel  imp6rieux  besoin  a  r^pondu  sa  creation. 
Nous  pensons  que,  pour  le  bien  de  tons,  il  faut  entourer  de  garanties  le 
titre  d  architecte  et  te  sanctionner  par  le  diplome. 


(3)  Par  Gaston  Tr^lat  (Paris). 

Titre  et  diplome  r6pondent  k  deux  ordres  d'id^es.  Pour  pr^ciser  leur 
difi6rence,  il  faut  proc6der  par  definitions : 

Le  litre  vise  exclusivement  la  fonction  que  d^terminent  les  applications 
de  m6tier.  Ce  titre  comprend  et  couvre  toutes  les  activites  pouvant  fitre 
suscit^s,  au  cours  d'une  vie  dirig6e  dans  la  m^me  voie. 

Le  dipldme,  aucontraire,  vise  les  personnalit6s  et  les  preparations  dont 
elles  ont  6t^  pourvues  au  d6but  de  la  vie,  avant  meme  que  la  carri^re  ne 
flit  engag^e  efiectivement. 

Comme  on  le  pense  sans  doute,  le  titre  d'architecte  modifie  incessam- 
ment  son  acception  r6elle  et  les  aptitudes  qu'il  en  vient  k  exiger.  En 
cela,  il  se  relie  aux  caractcres  successifs  que  la  soci6te  pent  bien  arriver 
k  prendre  et  au  tour  nouveau  qu'elle  donne  aux  activites  qui  se  partagent 
le  cbamp  social. 

Aujourd'hui,  par  exemple,  avec  les  nouvelles  allures  que  Tintelligence 
doit  revetir  pour  repondre  aux  exigences  de  la  8ant6  pubuque  d'une  part, 
et  de  la  beaut6  publique  d'autre  part,  Tarchitecte  est  appele  k  accroitre 
et  k  multiplier  les  competences  qui  lui  6taient  suffisantes  ant^rieurement. 
II  en  d6coule  un  nouvel  interSt  de  Taction  sociale  qui  lui  appartient.  Or, 
il  est  incontestable  que  le  temps  present  est  caracterise  par  la  continuity 
des  transformations.  Elles  devront  aboutir  k  des  solutions  qui  ^taient 
impr6vues,  il  y  a  moins  de  dix  ans.  Hier  encore,  le  cadre  des  op^^rations, 
que  comprenait  Tarchitecture,  ne  d^passait  pas  la  conceptio.^  et  la 
construction  des  edifices  ;  ce  qui  reclamait  d6ji  des  capacit^s  tres  appr6- 
ciables  et  qu'on  se  trouve  conduit  k  respecter  encore  maintenant,  lor.'^qu'on 
examine  avec  quelqu'attention  ce  qu  elles  nous  ont  laissS.  L'hctnme, 
dont  la  pens^e  montre  tant  soit  peu  d'inquietude  relativement  k  c«^  que 
demande  Tepoque  actuelle,  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  nfegliger  I'extensioli  du 
champ  qui  lui  appartient.     Sans  vouloir  entrer  dans  aucun  detail,  jHOus 
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rappelleions  ici  que  la  salubrite  de  rhabitation  doit  rSpondre  au  cliapitre 
de  la  8ant6  publique  et  que  le  service  plastique  des  ensembles  doit  s'accorder 
avec  la  beauti  publique ;  une  extension  de  competences  s'ensuit,  et  elle  est 
considerable. 

Le  dipldme,  qui  est  une  marque  d'6tudes,  ne  saurait  avoir  d'autre 
valeui  que  celle  de  Tenseignement  qui  lui  sert  de  fond.  Est-ce  une  bonne 
chose  ?  Je  n'en  puis  rien  savoir.  dependant  il  est  un  stimulant  appre- 
ciable dans  les  6tudes  dont  il  controle  la  suite  r6guli^rement  6prouv6e. 
Ce  qui  du  reste  entraina  sa  creation  pr^cisement  k  PEcole  Sp^iale  d^4rchi- 
tecture  ou  fut  inauguree  la  transformation  des  6tudes  qu'on  a  pu  constater 
dans  Fenseignement  de  cet  art,  vers  la  fin  du  siecle  ecoule.  Un  diplome 
deviendrait  detestable,  s'il  arrivait  k  conf6rer  un  privilege :  ce  qui  n'est 
heureusement  pas.  Ce  privilege  aurait  pour  resultat  d'entraver  les 
developpements  et  les  grandeurs  d'esprit  que  recherchait  pr^is6ment 
I'enseignement  controle.  Eechercbe  qui  reste  infinie  et  exclusive  de 
tout  privilege.  Cet  enseignement,  il  faut  y  songer,  se  double,  pour  Tarchi- 
tecte,  d'une  6ducation,  sorte  de  th6orie  pratique.  Elle  se  poursuit  dans  le 
laboratoire  qu'est  I'atelier.  Cette  Mucation  fait  partie  de  ce  qu'il  appartient 
au  diplome  de  constater  au  d6but  de  la  carriere  ;  mais  c'est  bien  peu  de 
chose  relativement  aux  activites  que  permettra  une  comprehension 
approfondie  de  la  society ;  on  pent  m^me  affirmer  que  ce  n'est  rien  par 
rapport  k  la  valeur  que  montrera  avec  I'experience  un  artiste  muri, 
quand  une  envergure  suffisante  assure  sa  capacity  effective.  L'artiste 
se  developpe,  toute  sa  vie  durant,  par  le  fait  d'un  autre  grand  atelier 
que  la  80ci6t6  elle-mime  vient  ofirir  aux  observations  comme  aux  com- 
paraisons  de  I'homme  experiments,  ainsi  qu'aux  exercices  incessants,  par 
lesquels  il  est  amen6  k  controler,  avec  une  competence  toujours  grandis- 
sante,  le  fruit  de  ses  meditations.  Et  I'ampleur,  dont  elles  temoignent 
souventj  est  en  general  refusee  aux  debutants.  II  y  faut  les  activites 
d'une  vie  personnellement  conduite.  Vraiment,  il  n  est  pas  contestable 
que,  pour  un  esprit  entraine,  les  hantises  ulterieures  de  la  vie  courante 
dominent  de  tr^s  haut  le  dij)l6me  exclusivement  attache  k  des  epreuves 
satisfaisantes  d'ecoHer.  Pour  quiconque  sait  reflechir,  ce  n'est  done 
pas  autre  chose  qu'un  certificat  d'etudes.  A  vouloir  assigner  une  autre 
portee  au  diplome,  on  risquerait  fort  de  s'ecarter  du  cadre  que  le  bon  sens 
permet  de  considerer. 

Idealement  ce  serait  redmre  le  champ  de  travail  ofiert  k  la  pensee 
ue  de  s'attacher  trop  exclusivement  au  service  toujours  amoindrissant 
I'un  petit  groupe. 

Enectivement,  ce  petit  groupe  serait  substitue  k  I'interet  general, 
dont  jamais  on  n'a  le  droit  de  se  desinteresser,  quand  on  a  le  souci  d'une 
carriere  subordonnee  k  I'utihte  de  Tceuvre  poursuivie.  C'est  d'une  fa9on 
toute  difierente  que  Thumanite  et  les  diverses  societes  qui  en  sont  nees 
grandissent  les  civiUsations,  leur  faisant  honneur  d'un  affinement  toujours 
nouveau. 

Je  m'etends  peut-^tre  longuement  sur  ces  considerations  d'ordre 
sociologique.  Cela  tient  sans  doute  k  ce  que,  dans  ma  pensee,  le  sujet 
s'y  rattache  par  tons  les  cotes. 

De  plus,  et  pour  parler  cette  fois  du  pays  que  je  represente,  voilk 
plusieurs  annees  de  cela,  Spuller,  alors  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  PubHque 
et  des  Beaux* Arts,  fit  faire  une  etude  approfondie  de  la  question  par  une 
commission  nommee  k  cet  efiet.  II  s  agissait  de  decider  s'il  convenait 
d'imposer  im  diplome  aux  architectes. 

Au  debut  I'opinion  etait  partagee  dans  la  commission :  les  partisans 
de  I'afiirmative  etaient  au  moins  egaux  en  nombre  aux  partisans  de  la 
negative.  Mais  I'echange  des  idees  aboutit  k  la  solution  negative. 
La  question  s'impose  aux  meditations  d'esprits  independants,  par  un 
temps  comme  celui  que  nous  traversons,  ou  I'esprit  syndical  tendrait 
sou  vent  k  prendre  la  place  d'inquietudes  intellectuelles,  oelles-ci  envi- 
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sageant  les  questions  poui  elles-memes,  a  Texclusion  de  tout  autre  interet 
troublant  la  raison  des  solutions. 

Et,  dans  la  circonstance,  on  pent  affirmer  que  les  progres  gen^raux 
restent  essentiellement  lies  a  Taction  personnelle.  II  iry  a  pas  de  syn- 
dicalisme  qui  puisse  intervenir  utilement  en  la  matiere.  L'autorit^ 
legitime  se  mesure  seulement  aux  services  que  la  collectivity  humaine 
commande.  II  y  aurait  a  redouter,  en  consequence,  la  creation  de  petites 
egliaea,  ou  des  dipldmes  symboliseraient  le  ralliement.  EUes  n'aboutiraient 
qu'^  une  sorte  d'action  syndicale  ruinant,  dans  son  developpement,  toute 
personnalit^  k  cause  de  son  action  trop  energique  et  trop  mdependante. 
Plus  d'initiative  personnelle  librement  6close.  Rien  autre  que  I'int^ret 
d'un  petit  groupe.  Ce  qui  est  oppose  k  la  puissance  que  pr6pareraient  les 
d^veloppements  intellectuels,  pour  repondre  a  I'int^ret  de  la  soci^t^  ou 
de  rhumanite.  L'architecture,  prise  dans  son  objectivity,  veut  etre 
abord6e  en  plein  ;  mais  cela  n'empeche  de  reconnaitre  I'influence  des  con- 
siderations avoisinantes,  quand  on  veut  eviter  I'abime  attach^  k  toute 
erreur  sociale. 

Cette  cinquieme  question  etait  interessante  k  soumettre  a  une  assembl6e 
Internationale,  soustraite  ijao  facto  k  toute  6troitesse  d'influences  locales. 
Elle  est  fatalement  dominie  par  la  recherche  de  solutions  int^ressant 
rhumanite  en  g^ndral  dans  les  besoins  de  sa  mentality  aussi  bien  que 
des  satisfactions  economiques.  L'oeuvre,  que  nous  avons  k  poursuivre, 
se  resume  en  consequence  dans  un  point  de  vue  specialement  technique 
et  dans  un  point  de  vue  d'art  pur. 

Pour  etre  bien  servies,  les  activit^s  qui  s'ensuivent  auront  toujours 
avantage  k  ce  que  le  champ  de  leur  recrutement  soit  aussi  etendu  que 
possible. 

n  y  a  done  heu  d'^viter  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  aboutir  k  une  restriction 
du  mouvement  que  TEcole  Speciale  d'Ajchiteoture  a  cre^,  11  y  a  plus  de 
quarante  ans.  L'ezemple  qu'elle  a  donn^  tend  de  plus  en  plus  k  se 
propager;  c*est  une  consequence  de  revolution  rapide  a  laquelle  nous 
assistons.  Pour  y  repondre  efiectivement,  il  faut  une  instantaneite  que 
les  precedes  officiels  ne  comportent  point.  Leur  caracteristique  est 
Timmuabilite.  Tandis  que  Texperience  apprend  combien  il  faut  de  liberte 
aux  initiatives.  Elles  seules  peuvent  repondre  aux  necessites  changeantes 
d'un  enseignement  professionnel  et  d'art  comme  celui  de  Tarchitecture. 

L'etat  ou  les  municipalites  organisent  fort  bien  I'enseignement  eie* 
mentaire  qu'il  convient  d'imposer  a  tout  le  monde.  Mais  il  n'en  saurait 
etre  de  meme  pour  les  preparations  d'ordre  technique  et  artistique  qui 
ont  k  faire  face  aux  exigences  d'appUcations  nouvelles,  que  la  science 
autorise  sans  cesse.  II  n'y  a  que  la  Uberte  et  les  initiatives  consequentes, 
dont  Taction  ne  saurait  etre  assez  etendue,  pour  repondre  aux  besoins 
toujours  renaissants  de  la  societe. 

Les  organisations  officielles  presentent  souvent  des  perfections,  qui 
sont  k  I'honneur  des  etats  auquels  eUes  ressortissent.  Mais,  par  cela 
meme,  elles  sont  depourvues  de  toute  souplesse,  que  les  choses  du  jour 
necessiteraient.  Ce  qui  conduit  ma  pensee  k  concevoir  le  spectacle 
lamentable  d'une  coUectivite  nationale  ou  municipale,  qui  n'aurait, 
pour  satisfaire  ses  besoins  multiples,  que  des  services  officiellement 
organises;  on  se  rend  compte  des  inconvenients  qui  en  resulteraient. 
Nos  organismes  comportent  des  besoins  qui  n'autorisent  aucune  des 
lenteurs  que  Fexperience  nous  montre  comme  inherentes  aux  delegations 
coUectives.  Ainsi  se  figure-t-on  une  ville  comme  Londres,  comme  Paris 
alimentee  uniquement  du  fait  d'administrations  officielles.  II  est  bien 
clair  que,  pour  satisfaire  des  besoins  generaux  aussi  complexes,  il  n'y  a 
que  I'initiative  privee  avec  le  ressort  et  le  stimulant  de  I'interet  direct. 
EUe  s'impose  done  au  premier  chef.  Et,  si  Ton  se  place  au  point 
de  vue  inteUectuel,  I'instantaneite  des  solutions  ne  s'impose  pas  avec 
moins  de  vigueur.    Autrement  ce  serait  courir  les  nsques  de  diminution 
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et  d'inf 6riorit6  par  rapport  au  mouvement  g6n6ral  des  esprits  dans  des 
soci£t6s  ob^issant  k  une  meilleure  discipline  mentale  ou  sociale.  Ce  serait 
la  fatality  d'un  abaissement  d'autant  plus  rapide  que  la  sooi^te  humaine 
comporte  une  intensite  encore  inconnue  dans  ses  activit^s. 

S'il  7  a  solidarity  reconnue  parmi  les  interets  humains,  les  sciences 
sent  6galement  solidaires,  par  le  mouvement  qu'elles  cr6ent  dans  les  esprits, 
par  Tinfluence  qu'elles  exercent  toutes  sur  les  applications  de  Tart.  Et 
r  architecture,  par  suite  de  la  vari^t6  des  connaissances  auxquelles  elle 
fait  appel,  par  suite  de  Tetendue  de  son  champ  intellectuel,  tient  une 
place  des  plus  importantes,  relativement  a  cette  soUdarit6,  dans  la  s6rie 
des  arts  ou  applications  qui  se  partagenj;  la  production  de  Thomme. 

Si  nous  nous  attachons  plus  directement  k  Penseignement  pro- 
fessionnel  et  d'application,  le  moment  present  foumit  bien  des  exemples 
k  I'appui  de  ce  qui  vient  d'etre  dit,  en  regardant  la  puissance  des  imtia- 
tives  hbres  et  le  role  f orc6ment  ineSectif  de  ces  grandes  synth^es  d'intirSts 
g&n6raux  que  les  6tat8  representent. 

De  notre  temps,  en  effet,  si  nous  ^largissons  le  cadre,  et  en  respectant 
la  chronologic,  nous  citerons  en  France :  VEccle  CentrdU  des  Arts  et 
Manufactures,  VEccle  Spedale  d^ Architecture,  PEcole  des  Sciences  Pditiques^ 
rinstUut  Pasteur,  VEccle  d" Electricite,  VEccle  de  Chimie  Appliquee,  et  j'en 
passe,  tant  le  mouvement  est  dirig6  dans  ce  sens,  en  consequence  des 
exigences  sociales  que  les  Etats  ne  peuvent  solutionner  par  suite  des 
longueurs  inherentes  k  la  perfection  des  rouages  administratife.  Et 
pourtant  je  ne  puis  passer  sous  silence  I'exemple  que  donne  encore  la 
Faculty  de  M6decine  :  on  y  assiste  maintenant  k  des  enseignements  dus  k 
I'initiative  privee  voulant  r6pondre  pr6cisement  k  I'urgence  des  besoins 
nouveaux,  tels  qu'ils  r^sultent  notamment  de  notre  extension  coloniale 
et  des  idees  que  pent  sugg6rer  la  solidarity  d^k  evoqu6e. 

D'ailleurs  il  nV  a  jamais  eu  d'utilit6  qui  se  soit  r^solue  autrement 
que  du  fait  des  enorts  individuels.  Cette  constatation,  qui  resulte  d'une 
analyse  sociale  assez  61ementaire,  montre  le  champ  que  I'avenir  lui  reserve 
en  suite  de  la  rapidity  dont  les  evolutions  donnent  un  spectacle  si  interes- 
sant  et  si  curieux  k  observer  de  nos  jours.  Les  Etats  n'ont  done  le 
droit  de  d6courager  aucune  des  initiatives  ;  et  je  ne  sais  si  cette  assurance 
de  la  liberte  dans  les  efforts  des  intelligences  n'est  pas  pour  eux  une 
fonction  pr6dominante. 

En  yoi]k  assez,  je  pense,  pour  6tablir  que  tout  diplome  pent  ^tre  in- 
teressant  comme  marque  d'6tudes.  II  est  done  desirable  qu'il  y  en  ait 
beaucoup  qui  entrent  en  concurrence  les  uns  avec  les  autres.  Et  ce  serait 
k  I'honneur  de  la  vie  sociale,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  int6rdts  largement 
compris  des  coUectivit^s  humaines. 

Four  un  homme  de  valeur,  le  diplome,  dont  il  est  pourvu,  n'est  jamais, 
dans  la  vie,  rien  autre  chose  que  I'incident  d'un  instant.  Y  penser  ult^rieure- 
ment,  c'est  se  montrer  au-dessous  de  la  fonction  sociale  k  laquelle  astrein- 
drait  I'avenir  dans  sa  marche  en  avant.  H  faut  ouvrir  I'oeil  sur  les  services 
qu'il  exige  et  s'attacher  k  un  id6al,  seule  inspiration  precise  des  activitds 
de  demain,  en  un  temps  aussi  6voluant  que  le  notre.  C'est  seulement  en 
sachant  orienter  ces  inspirations  et  ces  conceptions  qu'il  nous  est 
loisible  d'honorer  nos  diplomes  ou,  ce  qui  est  I'equivalent,  la  p6riode 
originelle  de  nos  carri^res. 

En  dehors  de  1^,  rien  que  le  service  6troit  de  petits  interets  se  r6sumant 
en  petites  eglises,  k  I'exclusion  de  tout  ce  que  la  society  et  le  progres 
peuvent  attendre  d'une  comprehension  plus  61ev6e  d'int^rdts  sociaux. 

Resume. — Je  me  resume  : 

Les  di'plomes  sont  une  bonne  chose,  dans  la  mesure  ou  les  Etudes  qu'ils 
representent,  grandissent  et  elevent  le  titre  d'architecte  k  la  hauteur 
que  commande  la  soci6t^,  pour  en  comprendre  les  aspirations.  Mais  on  en 
viendrait  facilement  k  une  cause  d'abaissement  ou,  ce  qui  est  equivalent. 
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d'incapacite  a  pouvoir  comprendre  autre  chose  que  les  connaissances  et 
les  applications  dont  un  enseignement  particulier  serait  le  detenteur. 
Alois  un  diploma,  pris  comme  cTiterium  de  toute  application  d'art  ou  de 
tout  savoir  utile,  serait  un  comble  d'inanit^  humaine. 

Les  efEorts  individuels  sont  aujourd'hui  plus  necessaires  que  jamais  par 
suite  du  mouvement  que  Ton  peut  constater  partout,  et  qui  est  de  nature 
h,  susciter  les  initiatives,  de  tous  cotes  k  la  fois.  En  tant  que  syntheses  des 
int6rSts  coUectifs,  il  appartient  aux  Etats  d'assurer  le  libre  epanouissement 
du  travail  et  de  s'opposer  en  consequence  h,  tout  ce  qui  ressemblerait  k  un 
privilege.  Par  un  temps  ou  les  lumieres  tendent  k  se  generaliser  de  jour 
en  jour,  la  concurrence  doit  etre  plus  libre  que  jamais.  Les  interets, 
6troitement  compris,  amenent  souvent  les  hommes  k  vouloir,  dans  im 
aveuglement  interess6,  cr6er  de  petits  etats  artificiels  dans  le  grand  etat 
qui  est  soumis  au  contr<  le  de  la  delegation  parlementaire.  II  y  a  la  un 
danger,  sur  lequel  les  hommes  de  pens6e  n'ont  pas  le  droit  de  lermer  les 
yeux.  Ces  petits  etats  artificiels  sont  toujours  des  causes  de  d6sordre  dans 
les  activit^s.  Ce  sont  des  calamites,  en  regard  du  d6veloppement  de 
I'intelligence  humaine  comme  de  I'organisation  m§me  de  la  societe.  Des 
autorit&  f actices  se  manif estent,  grace  k  ces  petits  etats  d'int^r^ts  opposes 
k  celui  de  la  collectivity.  Dans  leurs  preoccupations  exclusives  de  per- 
sonnes  ou  de  clans,  ces  simulacres  autoris^s  ne  sauraient  r6pondre  aux 
exigences  de  revolution  contemporaine.  Ce  sont  des  puissances  trom- 
peuses  qui  deviendraient  des  obstacles  k  la  rectitude  voulue  des  efEorts, 
que  les  initiatives  individuellement  dirigees  seraient  naturellement  con- 
duites  k  produire. 

Conclusion, — Quand  ils  se  boment  k  etre  des  excitants  au  travail  de  la 
jeimesse,  les  diplomes  sont  peut-etre  une  excellente  chose.  Mais  ib 
deviendraient  detestables,  s'ils  devaient  entraver  la  libre  activite  du 
technicien,  au  cours  de  sa  vie  ulterieure.  Alors  restriction  de  conscience  et 
appauvrissement  de  Taction. 

Le  champ  n'est  jamais  assez  largement  ouvert  aux  aptitudes  que 
comprend  ou  souleve  la  societe.  Les  civilisations  avancees  de  I'Europe 
sont  souvent  cause  de  faiblesse  dans  la  production  individuelle.  Pour 
s'en  rendre  compte,  il  suffit  de  jeter  les  yeux  sur  des  peuples  plus 
jeunes  oii  I'organisation  sociale  assure  des  valeurs  individuelles  qui  pour- 
raient  nous  servir  d'exemples. 

Je  repete  cette  pensee :  si  le  diplome  est  pour  I'homme  d'etudes  im 
controle  de  ses  efEorts,  il  devient,  dans  la  suite,  un  incident  sans  influence 
sur  la  carriere  d'une  personnalite  de  valeur. 

II  faut  aller  de  I'avant  sans  jamais  regarder  en  arriere. 


(4)  By  Oti'O  Wagner,  Imperial  and  Royal  Superintendent  of  Works, 
Vienna;  Professor  of  tlie  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  tlie 
Plastic  Arts. 

(On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Austrian  Architects.) 

Gesetzmassige  Belahigung  des  Architekten ;  hiezu  sei  Folgendes 
erwahnt : 

AUerorts  tritt  das  Bestreben  der  Kiinstler,  die  Kunst  zu  fordem, 
stark  hervor.  Ja,  sie  sind  tatsachlich  die  einzigen  Forderer,  denn  die 
von  Erwerb  und  Politik  ganz  erfiillte  Menschheit  hat  flir  die  Kunst 
nahezu  jede  Empfindung  verloren.  Es  ist  daher  begreiflich,  dass  das 
Verlangen  zutage  tritt,  die  Kunst  zu  schiitzen  und  glaubt  man,  dies 
dadurch  zu  erreichen,  dass  man  dem  Titel  Architekt  eine  gesetzmassige 
Kraft  vorleiht. 
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Diese  gesetzmassige  Exaft  ist,  wie  friiher  gezeigt  wurde,  nicht  moglich. 
Sie  ist  al^r  auch  gar  nicht  notig.  Denn  nicht  darum  handelt  es  sich, 
dass  amtlich  bestatigte  Baukiinatler  zur  Ausfiihrong  von  Werken  zuge- 
lassen  werden,  sondem  darum,  dass  nur  das  AUerbeste  geschafEen  werde. 
Wenn  sich  ako  Staat,  Land  iind  Stadt,  respektive  ihre  Verwaltungen 
eines  Kunstsenates  bedienen,  so  tritt  dieserart  eine  kiinstlerische  Eon- 
troUe  ein,  welche  das  anzustrebende  Ziel  am  ehesten  erhoSen  lasst. 

Bei  einer  gesetzmassigen  Befah^gung  des  Architekten  kann  es  sich 
daher  nicht  nm  die  kiinstlerische  QuaUtat  des  Architekten  handeln, 
sondem  nur  beziigUch  seiner  fachwissenschaftUchen  Qualitat  ist  eine 
amthche  Kontrolle  zulassig.  Diese  aber  ist  sehr  einf  ach,  da  alle  Behorden 
ihre  wohlgeschulten  Bauamter  haben,  welche  sich  mit  dieser  Kontrolle 
bei  der  Baubewilligung  beschaftigen  konnen. 

Der  gesetzmassige  Vorgang  hat  demnach  darin  zu  bestehen,  dass  der 
Architekt  fiir  die  von  ihm  verfassten  Plane  die  Haftung  durch  seine 
Unterschrift  iibemimmt  nnd  sich  durch  die  Untemehmer  der  einzelnon 
Arbeiten,  welche  wieder  die  von  ihnen  gefertigten,  statischen  Berech- 
nungen  beizubringen  haben,  deckt. 

Die  Beantwortung  der  Frage  5  hat  daher  zu  lauten  : 

Der  Architekt  ist  zu  jeder  Bauherstellung  durch  die  von  ihm  ver- 
fassten und  gefertigten  Plane  berechtigt,  wenn  dieselben  die  kiinstlerische 
and  bautechnische  Kontrolle  passiert  haben. 


(5)  By  Robert  Walker. 

1.  In  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  subject  No.  5  on  the 
programme,  it  will  be  convenient  to  say  here  that  there  is  parliamentary 
precedent  to  be  found  in  the  Statute  Books  of  the  House  in  which  Regis- 
tration Bills  have  passed  into  Acts  with  a  view  to  conserving  the  interests 
of  the  profession  and  the  public  in  their  relations  each  to  the  other. 

2.  Without  giving  a  long  list  of  the  professions  so  dealt  with,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  name  the  cases  of  soUcitors,  barristers,  physicians,  and 
surgeons.  The  Medical  Act  is  apposite  to  the  requirements  of  the  Archi- 
tects* Education  and  Registration  BiU. 

3.  The  words  "  statutory  qualification  for  architects  "  are  consonant 
with  the  interests  and  well-being  of  the  communities  and  peoples  through- 
out His  Majesty's  vast  jurisdiction,  from  the  peasant  in  his  cottage  to 
the  dwellers  in  royal  palaces. 

4r.  From  the  small  cottage  industries  to  the  hives  of  industry  covering 
many  acres,  teeming  with  busy  workers  labouring  to  provide  for  require- 
ments and  necessities  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

5.  The  housing  of  commercial  enterprises,  the  meeting  of  the  demands 
of  municipal,  social,  and  religious  life. 

6.  All  buildings  should  be  designed  suitably  to  their  purposes  in 
fitness,  strength,  and  beauty,  and  our  homes  made  healthy  as  well  as 
beautiful  by  observing  the  laws  with  which  scientific  research,  applied 
with  experience,  has  made  us  acquainted. 

7.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  subject  is  in  touch  with  the 
interests  of  the  whole  community,  and  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  common 
interests  that  it  extends  to  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

8.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  subject  of  international  interest,  and  is  fittingly 
placed  on  the  programme  of  this  Congress. 

9.  The  word  "  architect  "  is  derived  from  the  two  Greek  words  cipx^s 
and  T€KTwv,  and  signifies  "chief  constructor,"  which  would  appear  to 
involve  complete  control  and  guidance  from  the  inception  of  the  design 
to  its  final  completion  in  fitness,  strength,  and  beauty. 
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10.  The  word  "  qualification "  si^fies  that  the  aichiteot  (or  the 
chief  constructor)  should  be  duly  quahfied  to  undertake  those  responsible 
duties  by  the  acquisition  of  an  irreducible  minimum  of  general  and  ex- 
pert knowledge,  and  technical  education  and  equipment  in  accordance 
with  a  curriculum  laid  down  by  the  General  Council,  when  appointed 
by  Parliament,  under  the  stipulations  of  a  Bill  which,  when  it  passes, 
becomes  law,  making  compulsory  *'  statutory  qualification  for  archi- 
tects "  by  placing  the^ill  on  the  Statute  Book  as  the  "  Architects'  Educa- 
tion and  Registration  Act." 

11.  The  procedure  in  the  case  of  Bills  of  this  nature  is  according  to 
precedent.  The  promoters  deposit  the  Bill,  making  it  as  perfect  as 
possible,  accompanied  by  a  memorial  showing  its  necessity,  and  those 
who  oppose  its  passing  petition  against  it,  stating  their  objection ;  and 
should  it  reach  the  Committee  stage  both  parties  have  an  opportunity 
of  arranging  clauses  and  agreeing  to  amend  its  provisions. 

12.  'me  necessity  for  such  an  Act  appears  to  be  conceded  generally 
owing  to  the  consideration  that  has  been  given  to  the  subject  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

13.  The  members  of  recognised  architectural  bodies  should  be  registered 
on  their  proving  their  memberslup,  or  on  verified  lists  being  sent  to  the 
registrar  by  the  secretaries  of  those  bodies. 

14.  The  stumbling-block  which  has  chiefly  and  ostensibly  retarded 
the  progress  of  such  a  measure  for  all  these  years,  coupled  with  apathy, 
indifference,  and  jealousies,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  which  blocked 
the  Medical  Act  for  thirty  years  from  1828  to  1858 — ^namely,  that  Parlia- 
ment declined  to  pass  a  measure  which  made  no  provision  for  the  vested 
interests  of  the  unqualified  men  who  assumed  the  functions  of  medical 
practitioners  and  were  accepted  by  the  public  in  ignorance  of  their  want 
of  expert  and  technical  eqmpment. 

15.  It  may  be  possible  to  come  to  some  arrangement  on  this  matter 
by  way  of  compromise  with  the  Select  Parliamentary  Committee. 

16.  A  time  limit  of,  say,  five  years  may  be  agreed  upon,  during  which 
practitioners  could  prove  that  they  were  m  practice  pnor  to  the  passing 
of  the  measure. 

17.  There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  trend  of  opinion  is  in 
the  direction  of  obtaining  "  statutory  quaUficatibn  for  architects,"  which 
wiU  protect  the  members  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  in  the  pre- 
scribed parliamentary  form  of  an  Education  and  Registration  Act  having 
the  short  title  "  Architects  Act." 

18.  The  sooner  such  a  measure  is  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  the 
sooner  will  the  evil  complained  of  disappear.  It  will  not  impair  the 
status,  privileges,  or  invade  the  membership  of  existing  architectural 
bodies. 

19.  The  placing  of  the  names  of  persons  having  what  the  Legislature 
denominates  vested  rights  does  not  confer  the  right  to  membership  in 
any  of  the  existing  bocues. 

20.  "Statutory  qualifications"  are  qualifications  enjoined  and  re- 
quired bv  a  curriculum  prepared  by  a  competent  authority,  niade  com- 
pulsory by  statute,  and  tests  apphed  by  competent  examining  bodies 
whose  functions  commence  when  the  competent  teaching  bodies  have 
completed  their  work.  The  result  of  the  tests  is  then  recorded  and  pub- 
lished in  a  book  called  the  '*  Renter." 

21.  The  whole  scheme,  in  all  its  details  and  departments  fully  equipped 
and  governed  by  a  Council,  should  be  stipulated  and  set  forth  in  a  bill 
which  would  be  fittingly  designated  in  an  extended  title  as  "  The 
Architects'  Education  and  Registration  Bill." 

22.  The  parliamentary  draughtsmen  would  see  that  precedent  be 
complied  with. 

23.  When   the   Bill   reached   the  Committee   stage,   memorialists   in 
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favour  of  it  and  petitioners  against  it  would  be  heard  at  length,  when 
clauses  may  be  amended,  struck  out,  or  new  clauses  inserted  by  agree- 
ment. Should  the  Committee  find  that  the  preamble  was  proved,  it 
would  be  sent  back  by  them  to  the  House ;  and  if  passed  it  would  then 
become  law,  and  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  as  the  **  Architects 
Act." 

24.  Want  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  persons  employed  as  archi- 
tects may  result  in  injury  to  life  or  nealth,  discomfort,  pecuniary  loss, 
lawsuits,  embarrassments,  and  much  loss  and  damage  without  a  remedy. 

25.  Any  means  that  can  be  devised  to  even  tend  towards  guarding 
the  public  against  the  evils  attendant  on  incompetency  will  be  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  the  profession  and  the  public  alike.  Reforms  should 
come  from  within,  and  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  initiate 
and  workout  this  movement. 

26.  The  education  and  training  of  an  architect  should  be  special  and 
technical,  theoretical  and  practical,  as  it  is  in  other  professions.  It  is 
not  consistent  with  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  do  more  than  refer  to 
it  incidentally.  The  drawing-up  of  a  curriculum  satisfactorily  can  only 
be  done  by,  and  examinations  instituted  under,  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
petent Central  Council,  appointed  under  a  RegiBtration  Act,  which  will 
give  force  and  authority  to  its  decision. 

27.  The  public  not  only  suffer  from  ignorant  practitioners,  but  the 
profession  suffers  from  the  absence  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  public 
engendered  by  their  experience  of  unqualified  practitioners. 

28.  If  the  public  were  assured  that  the  guarantee  of  previous  special 
and  technical  study  was  possessed  by  the  members  of  the  profession 
being  registered  as  duly  qualified,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  con- 
fidence which  is  now  extended  by  some  to  individual  members  of  the 
profession  would  be  extended  in  varying  degrees  to  all  duly  qualified 
practitioners. 

29.  The  modern  system  of  competition  and  the  rivalries  of  private 
practice  bring  into  undue  prominence  individual  interests,  untU  the 
members  of  the  profession  may  be  described  as  a  number  of  fortuitous 
atoms  with  a  strong  tendency  to  develop  the  antithesis  of  esprii  de  carps, 

30.  A  Be^tration  Act  should  be  obtained  without  disturbing  any 
of  the  recognised  bodies,  whether  they  exist  with  or  without  charters. 
Their  powers  should  not  be  impaired  in  the  slightest  degree ;  the  Act 
should  deal  with  their  members  only  by  way  of  recognition,  and  not 
with  the  bodies,  as  such,  by  way  of  abrogating  their  functions  or  cur- 
tailing their  powers  of  expansion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  suppose — and  it  is  a  result  looked  forward  to  with  great  confidence — 
that  all  existing  bodies  throughout  the  kingdoms  would  be  greatlv  in- 
creased in  membership  and  ejQ&ciency.  This  latter  result  has  followed  the 
discussion  of  the  measure. 

31.  Provision  should  be  made  for  preserving  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  status  of  existing  bodies,  and  for  enlarging  and  varying  their  charters 
as  they  may  approve.  The  passage  of  this  Act  presents  an  opportunity 
for  such  emargement,  which  may  be  availed  of  without  addmg  to  the 
cost  of  the  BiU. 

32.  There  is  a  class  of  practitioners  who  do  not  possess  the  minimum 
qualifications  that  it  is  desired  in  future  to  secure  in  all  who  seek  to  enter 
the  profession,  and  it  becomes  a  most  important  consideration  as  to 
what  position  they  should  occupy.  There  is  no  doubt  they  must  be 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  those  who  have  given  proof  of  undoubted  qualifica- 
tions. 

33.  These  men  have  acquired  a  vested  interest,  and  have  established 
a  position  with,  perhaps,  an  indiscriminating  and  a  too  confiding  public, 
which  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  living.  It  is  clearly  and  absolutely 
just  that  such  men  should  not  be  excluded  from  registration,  and  in  this 
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the  policy  observed  in  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act  forms  a  precedent 
worniy  of  following.  We  must  succeed  if  we  only  attempt  what  is  reason- 
able and  just. 

34.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  registering  under  the  Act  will 
not  either  confer  or  withhold  any  cUstinction  not  already  possessed,  or 
which  may  be  acquired  outside  the  Act.  It  is  not  a  question  of  granting 
diplomas  to,  or  the  measuring  of  the  attainments  or  abilities  of,  the 
present  practitioners.  It  is  rather  the  building-up  into  a  legally  con- 
stituted Dody,  with  the  special  object  of  raising  the  standard  of  attain- 
ments and  due  qualification,  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.  It  is  the  erection  of  a  platform  to  which  in  future  all 
must  attain  before  any  will  be  recognised.  It  confers  no  ability,  but  it 
ensures  a  minimum  of  attainments  in  professional  aspirants. 

35.  Men  will  still  rise  above  their  fellows  in  proportion  to  their  posses- 
sion of  natural  sifts,  fitness,  and  industry,  their  opportunities  and  their 
attainments.  The  presence  of  any  of  the  quahties  or  acquirements 
which  without  the  Act  bring  distinction  and  pre-eminence  will  still 
confer  the  same  advantages  on  their  possessors  under  the  Act. 

36.  It  wHl,  however,  confer  a  legally  recognised  status  which  will 
command  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  pubhc. 

37.  Chairs  of  architecture  should  be  established  in  every  college 
similar  to  the  chairs  of  engineering  and  the  chairs  allocated  to  medicine 
and  surgery. 

38.  Also  teaching  and  examining  bodies  should  be  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill. 

39.  A  special  committee  should  be  appointed  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  education  and  training  necessary  to  fullv  equip  aspirants 
for  the  architectural  profession  with  the  minimum  of  general,  special, 
and  technical  knowledge  and  training  as  statutory  qualification  for 
architects. 

40.  If  the  holding  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects 
in  London  at  this  juncture  should  help  to  bring  about  a  consensus  of 
opinion  in  favour  of  all  practitioners  uniting  in  promulgating  a  Bill  in 
this  present  Parliament,  with  the  R.I.B.A.  taking  the  premier  position, 

*  which  position  for  the  past  twenty  years  the  Registration  Bill  Com- 
mittee recognised  as  of  right  it  doth  belong  : 

41.  It  will  prove  an  epoch-making  event,  marking  a  new  departure 
for  the  practice  of  our  noble  art,  in  which  evils  long  deplored  will  be 
gradually  and  considerately  removed,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public 
and  the  profession,  but,  above  all,  to  the  art  and  science  of  our  noble 
architecture. 

42.  Twenty  years  ago  a  Bill  was  drafted  and  read  a  first  time.  It 
was  petitioned  against  with  great  vigour,  was  withdrawn  and  amended, 
and  again  presented  the  following  year  and  read  a  first  time.  This  pro- 
cess has  been  repeated  from  time  to  time  since,  keeping  the  Bill  *'  alive  " 
by  the  parliamentary  method  of  hanging  it  up. 

43.  A  distinct  stream  of  tendency  has  latterly  set  in,  whichprobably 
is  due  to  its  having  a  basis  of  sound  principle  underlying  it.  There  is  a 
quality  in  our  people  which  is  attracted  by  persistent  effort,  which  has 
led  them  to  examme  the  scheme,  which  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
change  apathy  and  indifference  into  approval,  which  has  developed  in 
great  measure  into  advocacy  and  support. 

44.  Should  the  ardent  hopes  of  those  in  favour  of  the  Bill  be  realised 
this  year,  and  its  preamble  be  proved  in  Committee,  and  the  Bill  pass 
the  House,  next  year  it  would  attain  its  majority  by  comins  into  force 
as  an  Act,  no  doubt  to  be  amended  from  time  to  time  as  bkmishes  are 
discovered  and  as  experience  and  developments  suggest. 

45.  Such  a  Bill  is  commended  to  your  favounuble  consideration  and 
approval. 
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46.  Suggested  clauses  may  perhaps  be  arranged  as  follows  : — 
Clause 

1.  Short  title. 

2.  Commencement  of  Act. 

3.  General  Council. 

4.  Members  of  General  Council. 

5.  Branches  of  the  Council  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

6.  Qualification. 

7.  Resignation  or  death  of  member  of  General  Council. 

8.  Time  and  place  of  meeting  of  General  Council. 

9.  Election  of  president  of  General  Council. 

10.  Revision  of  constitution  of  General  Council. 

11.  Existing  charters  remain  in  force. 

12.  Appointment  of  registrars  and  other  officers. 

13.  Appointment  of  registrars  and  other  officers  by  Branch  Councils. 

14.  Fees  for  attendance  at  Councils. 

15.  Application  of  fees. 

16.  Accounts  to  be  published. 

17.  Duty  of  registrars  to  keep  the  registers  correct. 

18.  Removal  of  name  from  register  by  Councils.    Restoration   of 

name  to  the  register. 

19.  Persons  qualified  to  be  registered. 

20.  Annual  renewal  fee. 

21.  Penalty  on  unre^tered  persons  using  title  &o. 

22.  Qualifying  exammations. 

23.  Re^tration  of  branch  registers. 

24.  Evidence  of  qualification  to  be  given  before  registration. 

25.  Register  to  be  published. 

26.  Registered  persons  may  have  titles  of  distinction  added. 

27.  None  but  registered  persons  to  recover  damages. 

28.  None  but  regbtered  persons  to  hold  public  appointments. 

29.  Meaning  of  term  "  legally  qualified  practitioner." 

30.  No  certificate  to  be  valid  unless  persons  signing  be  registered. 

31.  Penalty  on  wilful  falsification  of  register. 

32.  Penalty  for  obtaining  registration  by  false  representations. 

33.  Recovery  of  penalties  and  fees. 

34.  Notice  of  death  of  practitioners. 

35.  By-laws. 

36.  Services  of  notices  by  pobt. 

Colonial  and  Foreign  Practitioners. 

37.  Registration  of  colonial  practitioner  with  recognised  diploma. 

38.  Registration  of  foreign  practitioner  with  recognised  diploma. 

39.  Diploma  of  colonial  and  foreign  practitioner  when  deemed  to  be 

recognised. 

10.  Separate  lists  of  colonial  and  foreign  practitioners  in  register. 

41.  Power  of  His  Majesty  in  Council  to  define  colonies  and  foreign 

countries  to  which  this  part  of  the  Act  applies. 

42.  Default  of  General  Council  and  Examining  Body  or  Bodies.    Exer- 

cise of  j^wers  of  Privy  Council. 

43.  Orders  evidence. 

44.  Definitions. 

47.  The  supreme  authority  will  in  all  such  cases  be  His  Majesty's 
Most  Honourable  Privy  Council. 

48.  The  word  "  ^of ession  "  means  the  practitioners  who  profess  to 
be  duly  qualified.  When  the  Bill  passes  it  will  mean  practitioners  duly 
qualified  by  conforming  to  the  terms  of  the  Architects  Act. 
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(6)  By  A.  North  (Tasmania). 

I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects, 
to  which  I  belong,  to  support  the  proposals  made  for  registration,  and 
in  doing  so  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  instructions  which  have 
been  given  me  :  "  The  following  resume  of  the  work  of  the  R.V.I.A.  is 
compiled  by  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute.  I  am  directed 
to  forward  a  copy  to  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Institute,  in  order  that, 
when  the  respective  subjects  are  dealt  with  in  the  Congress,  you  may  be 
able  to  cite  tne  action  of  the  Institute  in  its  endeavours  (a)  to  place  the 
members  of  the  profession  upon  a  legal  status  by  registration,  (6)  to  further 
the  education  of  the  architect  by  university  and  other  teaching,  and  (c)  to 
modernise  the  building  regulations  of  our  cities  in  order  that  iron,  steel, 
and  other  modem  construction  may  be  adopted. 

^*  Registration. — A  Bill  was  prepared  in  1891  by  the  R.V.I.A.  and 
the  general  body  of  practitioners.  It  was  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Council  in  1892,  but  was  then  rejected.  It  has  not  been  re-introduced 
since.  The  need  of  registration,  however,  remains  as  great  as  ever. 
During  the  past  fourteen  years  registration  has  been  made  compulsory 
in  many  of  the  professions,  and  before  long  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
Institute  to  move  again  in  this  direction,  both  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  the  profession.  The  demand  for  registration  is  shared  by 
all  competent  members  of  the  profession,  whether  members  of  the  R.V.I.A. 
or  not. 

"  Education. — In  addition  to  awarding  prizes  for  the  best  work  done 
yearly  in  the  building  construction  and  architectural  classes  at  the 
Worlang  Men's  College,  Melbourne,  the  Council  arranges  annually  R.V.I.A. 
competitions  for  subjects  in  design,  measured  work,  and  sketching,  and 
awards  medals  and  substantial  money  prizes  and  certificates  for  the  best 
work  in  each  division.  This  year,  however,  the  new  regulations  for  the 
Diploma  of  Architecture  at  the  Melbourne  University  have  been  issued 
(a  copy  being  forwarded  to  you  herewith).  The  scheme  was  prepared  by  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  at  the  University  and  by 
•  the  Council  of  the  R.V.I.A.  Mr.  A.  Henderson  (one  of  our  past  Presidents) 
has  been  appointed  lecturer  on  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Percy  Oakden  (also 
past  President)  represents  the  Institute  upon  the  Faculty  of  Engineering  for 
1906.     The  work  is  thus  directly  in  touch  with  the  Institute. 

"  Modern  Methods  of  Construction. — In  order  that  modem  methods 
of  construction  mav  be  applicable  to  our  larger  cities,  the  Institute  is 
(at  the  request  of  the  Melbourne  City  Council)  preparing  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions for  improving  the  building  by-laws  of  the  city.  Copies  of  the  buiMing 
regulations  of  the  principal  cities  in  Great  Britain  and  America  have 
been  courteously  forwarded  for  our  guidance,  and  the  first  interim 
report  was  forwarded  to  the  City  Council  last  September.  We  ask 
that  provision  be  made  in  the  revised  by-laws  for  the  erection  of  iron 
and  steel  structures  and  for  buildings  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of 
reinforced  concrete.  We  further  request  that  in  the  new  regulations 
a  clause  be  inserted  whereby  any  method  of  construction  in  use  in  the 
cities  referred  to  in  an  annexed  schedule,  although  such  constmction  be 
not  provided  for  in  the  Melbourne  Building  Regulations,  may,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  official  referees,  be  adopted  in  Melbourne.  It  will  neces- 
sarily be  some  time  before  the  amendment  of  the  proposed  regulations 
can  be  effected,  as  the  work  of  revision  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
Signed,  John  Nittle,  Hon.  Secretary.^' 

Although  we  have  failed  as  yet  to  obtain  legislation  in  Australia 
on  the  subject  of  registration,  we  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  a 
Chair  of  Architecture  at  the  Melbourne  University,  which  was  an  official 
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recognition  of  architecture  by  the  Government.  So  far  as  testimony  is 
concerned,  the  Victorian  Institute  is  absolutely  unanimous  in  favour  of 
registration. 


(7)  By  Virgil  NAgy  (Budapest). 
{On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Hungarian  Architects  and  Engineers.) 

The  enormous  quantity  of  technical  work  done  in  our  age  and  the 
great  development  of  technical  arts  have  produced  in  many  countries 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  because  the  quantity  of  work  and  the  wide 
fields  of  occupation  have  caused  undesirable  competition  between  well- 
trained  people — ^in  our  case  architects — ^and  people  who  are  not  well 
trained.  The  public  the  world  over,  which  is  more  or  less  ignorant  in 
matters  of  our  art,  often  thinks  that  its  interests  are  best  or  at  least  as 
well  served  if  the  cost  of  the  architect's  work  is  the  smallest  possible, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  often  spoils  the  ship  for  the  proverbial  half- 
pennyworth of  tar.  The  result  is,  besides  deficiency  of  art  work,  badly 
and  unpractically  laid-out  buildings,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  private  and 
national  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  reasonably  remunerative  practice 
for  the  well-educated  architect  has  become  very  difficult  on  account  of 
unsuitable  competition. 

These  unfavourable  conditions  have  resulted  in  many  countries,  as  in 
Hungary,  in  a  movement  to  protect  the  architect's  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  the  public,  in  a  similar  way  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  soUcitors, 
teachers,  physicians,  etc.,  i,e,  to  demand,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  com- 
pulsory qualification  for  the  practice  of  architecture.  The  last  National 
Congress  of  Hungarian  Architects  and  Engineers  decided  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  in  favour  of  legal  regulation  of  tAe  titles  and  practice  of 
engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  architects. 

The  Association  of  Hungarian  Architects  and  En^neers  were  com- 
missioned by  the  Congress  to  prepare  a  Bill  providing  for  the  com- 
pulsory qualification  and  practice  in  the  different  technical  branches. 
This  has  been  done.  The  Bill  has  been  accepted  by  a  majority  of  thi 
CongreiS  and  transferred  to  the  Government,  and  we  hope  will  soon 
be  brought  before  ParUament. 

According  to  this  Bill,  the  right  of  bearing  the  titles  and  engaging'in 
practice  as  engineers,  mechanical  engineers,  and  architects  would  be 
reserved  to  individuals  of  proper  qucUi/icalion,  acquired  by  polytechnic 
or  academic  studies.  Appropriate  considerations  are  prepared,  which 
answer  to  the  conditions  of  architecture  as  an  art.  Only  qualified 
individuals  could  act  as  official  experts,  designers,  and  directors  of  buildings 
of  importance. 

To  assure  proper  control,  to  obtain  proper  evidence,  and  to  repress 
unsuitable  practice  are  proposed  to  be  done  by  autonomic  institutions^ 
namely,  by  constituting  as  the  Technical  Chamber  a  legally  constituted 
Union  of  Engineers,  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  Architects. 

The  Bill,  with  explanations  and  part  of  the  discussion,  has  been  pub* 
lished  by  our  Association.  It  is  in  Hungarian  ;  but  I  am  sure  our  Asso- 
ciation will  answer  with  pleasure  a  request  to  have  it  translated,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  in  one  of  the  languages  of  this  Congress. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  F. 

M.  AuousTiK  Ret  (Architecte  de  la  fondation  Rothschild,  Paris). — 
Messieurs,  la  soci^te  nous  accuse  d'aggravei  la  sant6  publique  par  la 
mauvaise  construction  de  Thabitation.  Cette  audacieuse  affirmation 
n'est  pas  I'ezpression  de  la  v6rit6.  (7est  la  soci6t6,  au  contraire,  <jui 
nous  tue  en  laissant  la  profession  ouverte  sans  barriere  aucune  au  premier 
venu.  Vovez  les  declarations  si  fortes  faites  par  nos  principauz  Rap- 
porteurs. Notre  Confrere  M.  J.  S.  Archibald  (du  Canada) :  ''  Donner 
te  moyen  au  public  de  reconnattre  entre  les  Arohitectes  qualifies  et  les  Archi- 
tectes  not!  qualifies  !  "  Notre  Confrere  M.  Bonnier  :  ''  £*en«et^nemen^  ije 
Varchitecture  ne  peul  Hre  vraiment  efficace  que  s^il  est  accompagn^  cTune 
sanction  designant  cdui  h  qui,  entre  tous,  on  peut  en  Urate  security  confier 
la  fortune  des  particuliers,  le  budget  de  FEtat,  la  sante  des  individus  et 
Vhygiene  des  foules  /  "  Je  tiens  tout  particuli^rement  a  citer  en  dernier 
lieu  notre  Confrere  M.  Robert  Walker  d'Irlande  :  "  II  y  a  le  jHus  grand 
interet  d  ce  que  les  Architectes  dignes  de  ce  nom  jtrennent  Finittative  d^un 
mouvement  s'rieux  et  qu^en  AnaUterre,  notamment,  ce  mouvement  ahoutisse 
au  vote  par  le  Parlement  d'une  loi  qui  s^appellerait  la  Loi  des  Architectes." 
De  ces  a^clarations,  dont  nous  n'avons  cit^  que  les  plus  typiques,  il  ressort 
nettement  la  n6cessit6  de  creer  un  mouvement  (r  opinion  dans  tous  les 
pays  du  monde.  Est-il  fquitable  que  jlus  noire  profession  demande  un 
ensemble  de  connaissances  etendues---cdles'ci  ne  font  miCaugmerUer  de  jour 
en  jour — moins  le  public  s*en  doute?  AussitU  ^'2  apprendrait  qu'un 
examen  seal  peat  autoriser  r)  porter  le  titre  d^Archttecte  et  praiiquer  la  pro- 
fession, U  est  dbsdument  certain  qu^il  saurait  le  reconnattre  itnmediaiement. 
Nous  ne  pouvons  rien  obtenir  du  public  sans  cela.  Dans  cet 
int^r^t  professionnel,  qui  a  de  si  hautes  vis6es,  et  "  qui  n'a  pas 
de  fronti^res,"  comme  I'a  dit  si  iustement  notre  vaillant  confrere  M. 
Archibald — les  Architectes  du  monde  entier  doivent  se  mettre  avant  tout 
d'accord  entre  eux  pour  mener  avec  vigueur  cette  campagne.  Cette 
loi,  si  elle  est  reconnue  n^cessaire  pour  nous,  et  il  semble  que  cette  opinion 
se  degage  nettement  de  la  discussion  qui  vient  d'avoir  lieu  devant  ce 
Congres,  prot^era  d*abord  ce  public,  qui  est  si  facUement  trompe  et  qui  est 
mineur  dans  les  questions  techniques  avant  que  de  prot*ger  les  membres  de 
la  profession.  La  question  est  done  d'inter^t  ^6n6ral.  II  ne  s'agit  pas 
de  cr^er  une  caste  ferm6e,  dans  une  profession  qui  constitue  un  des  rouages 
sociaux  de  la  plus  grande  importance,  par  un  examen  trop  difficile  qui 
demanderait  de  trop  nombreuses  ann6es  d'^tudes.  II  s'agit  d'instituer 
un  examen  com{)renant  les  principaux  616ments  de  la^  construction, 
joints  k  ceux  artistiques  qui  sont  la  base  m^me  de  I'architecture.  Si 
je  ne  craignais  par  le  terme  *'  d'examen  minimum  "Jde  rabaisser  notre 
grande  et  magnifique  profession  au  rang  d'une  carriere  ne  necessitant 
Que  des  efforts  insuffisants  pour  dtre  exerc6e,  c*est  ce  terme  meme  que 
j  emploierais.  Tout  est  ime  question  de  nuances  et  d'appropriation 
aux  circonstances,  aux  mceurs,  et  aux  pays.  Dans  cette  pensee,  nous 
devons  grouper  tous  nos  int'rHs  professionnds  dans  une  puissante  federa- 
tion, Tous  les  vays  du  monde  doivent  s*y  faire  repr  senter.  Nous 
demandons  que  aans  notre  prochain  Congrds  International,  en  1908, 
cette  question  soit  examinee  avec  toute  Pattention  qu'elle  merite  et  en 
lui  consacrant  plus  d'une  simple  stance.  C'est  en  appliquant  ces  idees 
que  nous  parviendrons  k  relever  la  profession  de  1  Architecte  dans  la 
Hoci6t6  modeme. 
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M.  BoNNiEB,  in  answer  to  an  English  questioner,  explained  that  the 
course  of  study  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  may  extend  over 
a  period  of  eight  years  or  longer.  There  are  examinations  in  mathe- 
matics, art  suDJects,  &c.  The  courses  of  the  second  or  elementary 
course  cover  a  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  the  courses  of  the  first 
class  three  to  five  years.  There  is  an  oral  examination  on  the  laws  re- 
lating to  building  &c.,  on  professional  practice,  and  other  subjects.  And 
this,  together  with  the  written  examination,  secures  the  diploma  given 
by  Government. 

Mr.  Geoboe  Hubbard  said  that  the  question  of  registration  was  one 
which  had  become  of  increasing  importance  to  architects  in  England. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  they  were  all  anxious  to  do  the  best  they  could 
to  raise  the  status  of  the  profession,  and  it  was  onl^  a  question  as  to  the 
best  means  to  adopt.  It  nad  been  suggested  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
architects  to  teach  the  pubhc.  No  doubt  that  might  be  the  duty  of  archi- 
tects, but,  if  he  might  suggest  it,  he  thought  that  their  first  duty  was 
to  teach  themselves  before  uiey  could  be  in  a  position  to  teach  the  public. 
At  the  present  time  the  doors  of  the  profession  were  thrown  wide  open ; 
all  might  enter,  and  a  formidable  adversary  had  entered  the  ranks,  viz. 
the  limited  liabihty  companies.  The  large  art  decorators  came  in,  and 
by  their  system  of  advertisement — a  system  which  was  precluded  to  the 
legitimate  architect — they  were  in  a  better  position  than  architects  to 
"  educate  "  the  public.  Their  view  of  the  whole  question  was  absolutely 
opposed  to  the  view  of  qualified  architects.  They  catered  to  supply  the 
public  with  what  they  wanted,  and  whether  the  public  wanted  ^ood  or 
bad  architecture  they  were  ready  to  supply  it,  and  would  contmne  to 
supply  it  unless  architects  took  some  active  means  to  keep  them  out  of 
the  profession.  It  was  one  of  those  cases  in  which  they  must  all  work 
together  in  order  to  protect  themselves  and  raise  the  status  of  the  whole 
profession. 

Mr.  RoBEBT  Walker  (Cork)  said  that  the  object  of  holding  Inter- 
national Congresses  was  to  exchange  views  upon  and  deal  with  matters 
of  common  interest.  He  felt  honoured  to  be  called  on  to  represent  En^and 
on  Subject  V.  It  was  an  international  congress  question  of  pre-eminent 
importance  to  architects  and  the  public  in  all  countries  alike,  and  he 
recognised,  from  the  enthusiastic  approval  with  which  this  view  was 
received  by  the  assembled  delegates  of  all  countries  represented,  that  this 
was  an  epoch-making  Congress,  where  hands  joined  hands  over  seas  and 
oceans,  across  continents  and  frontiers,  to  support  the  peaceful  common 
interests  of  aU  civilised  nations  by  the  promulgation  of  a  measure  framed 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  arts  and  crafts  throughout  the  world.  He  there- 
fore called  for  a  resolution  from  this  assembly  approving  of  the  principle 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  urged  the  delegates  not  to  be  deceived 
by  a  mere  name,  because  ''  Statutory  Qualification  for  Architects  "  and 
"Architects'  Education  and  Registration  Bill "  meant  one  and  the  same 
thing.  The  designations  were  synonymous.  He  called  upon  the  delegates 
to  recommend  the  proper  authorities  or  departments  of  Government 
in  the  countries  which  they  represent  to  promulgate  a  measure  to  give 
force  and  efiect  to  the  principle  by  adapting  it  to  uie  special  requirements 
of  each  nationality. 

Mr.  Ellis  Mabsland  said  he  wished  to  enter  a  friendly  protest  that 
a  subject  of  this  importance  should  have  been  relegated  to  the  last  day 
of  the  Congress,  when  a  counter-attraction  had  been  provided — an 
arrangement  which  was  not  made  on  any  other  morning  of  the  week. 
This  subject  was  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  subject  discussed 
on  Thursday,  i.e.  the  education  of  the  public,  as  until  they  had  educated 
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the  architect  it  was  quite  impossible  to  educate  the  public.  If  they 
endeavoured  to  educate  the  public  at  the  present  time  he  was  quite  sure 
they  would  be  in  the  position  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind,  or  they 
would  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  they  would  hear  that  Codlin  was 
the  friend,  not  Short.  The  great  point  in  this  matter  of  the  registration 
of  architects,  or  the  statutory  qualification  of  architects — they  were 
both  identical — was  public  confidence.  They  must  secure  public  con- 
fidence, which  at  the  present  time  was  wanting.  They  found  men  boasting 
that  they  could  do  without  architects — not  men  unable  to  afford  archi- 
tects, but  men  who  were  in  a  high  position  in  the  country.  A  case 
occurred  recently  when  a  party  of  architects  went  to  a  noble  lord's 
residence.  Unfortunately  for  the  noble  lord,  he  did  not  know  that 
they  were  architects,  and  in  showing  them  what  he  had  done  and  what 
additions  he  had  made  to  his  building,  he  made  the  proud  boast  that  he 
had  done  without  architects.  That  showed  that  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  public  confidence  in  the  architect.  But  few  people  knew 
what  the  architect  was,  and  they  did  not  care  very  much.  Architects 
wanted  to  counteract  this  tendency  and  feeling  by  making  it  compul- 
sory for  any  architect  or  anyone  who  practised  the  profession  of  archi- 
tecture to  be  properly  qualified  before  he  did  so.  What  had  been  said 
in  favour  of  the  subject  had  been  said  over  and  over  again,  and  he  desired 
to  move  the  following  resolution,  viz.  "That  it  is  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  the  pubUc  and  the  profession  of  architecture  that  all  prac- 
titioners should  have  a  statutory  qualification." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas  seconded. 

Mr.  C.  A.  CowPER  (Melbourne)  said  he  entirely  approved  of  the  resolu- 
tion. As  the  delegate  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Institute  of  Architects  of 
AustraUa  he  had  been  instructed  to  support  any  such  resolution.  As 
they  had  heard  from  Mr.  North,  a  Bill  nad  been  introduced  into  the 
Australian  Parliament  some  time  ago,  and  a  smaller  Bill  would  shortly 
be  introduced  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  compulsory  registration. 
When  the  syllabus  of  the  Congress  reached  them  in  Australia,  they  were 
glad  to  see  that  this  subject  was  to  be  discussed,  and  he  could  assure  the 
meeting  that  his  Institute  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  hear  that  this 
resolution  was  carried,  if  it  should  be  carried.  It  would  very  much 
strengthen  their  hands  in  bringing  about  what  they  believed  was  a  very 
necessary  reform — a  reform  which  would  do  both  the  profession  and  the 
public  a  great  deal  of  good. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETON  said  that  as  one  who,  like  Mr.  Walker,  had 
taken  a  great  interest  and  part  in  the  matter  for  full  twenty  years,  he 
should  like  to  express  his  extreme  pleasure  to  hear  that  morning  the 
unanimous  expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter.  There  had  not  been 
a  single  dissentient  voice  from  any  coimtry  represented  there.  All  were 
agreed  that  there  should  be  a  statutory  qualification  for  architects.  It 
might  be  brought  about  in  one  coimtry  by  one  means  and  in  another 
country  by  another,  but  the  principle  remained  the  same  in  each  case, 
and  it  was  the  principle  they  were  there  to  aflSrm  that  morning,  and  he 
hoped  that  they  would  do  so. 

Mr.  D.  Morgan  (Cardiff)  said  that  as  one  who  came  from  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition 
made,  having  to  come  into  competition,  as  he  did,  with  an  outfitter,  who 
was  developing  the  profession  of  architecture  and  getting  the  full  per- 
centage. That  was  proof  that  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  neeaed 
legislation  very  badly. 
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Mr.  F.  G.  Orben  (Cape  Colony)  said  that  as  delegate  from  Cape  Colony 
he  had  very  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  motion.  Some  of  them  might 
have  noticed  that  at  the  opening  of  the  new  City  Hall  and  Municipal 
Buildings  at  Cape,  Town  he  brought  the  matter  forward,  referring  also 
to  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  public.  He  thought  the  public 
were  to  a  large  extent  to  blame.  Very  often  gentlemen  about  to  build 
houses  left  it  to  the  ladies,  and  often  accompanied  them  to  certain  dis- 
tricts to  look  at  houses  already  erected.  They  liked  this  or  that,  but  they 
did  not  inquire  who  the  architect  was,  but  who  was  the  builder,  and  they 
went  to  the  builder  and  asked  him  to  erect  a  building  Hke  the  one  they 
had  seen  and  admired.  In  addition  to  registration  of  architects,  there 
should  be  some  security  against  the  multiplication  of  buildings  done  by 
an  architect  in  the  first  place  and  then  copied  by  builders  afterwards. 

The  Chairman  said  he  did  not  wish  to  curtail  discussion,  but  a  late 
hour  had  been  reached,  and  he  should  hke  to  know  what  the  pleasure  of 
the  meeting  was  as  to  continuing  the  discussion  or  not.  He  would  put 
the  question  to  the  meeting. 

It  having  been  agreed  to  discontinue  the  discussion. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  placed  in  a  difficulty  as  to  the  resolution. 
There  had  been  several  gentlemen  present  who  had  come  prepared  to 
speak  asainst  such  a  resolution,  but  as  the  time  had  gone  on  they  had 
(departed.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  the  statutory  quaufication  of  archi- 
tects was  an  abstract  one,  and  if  the  question  were.  Is  it  desirable  in  the 
interests  of  architecture  all  over  the  world  ?  it  could  be  dealt  with.  But, 
as  far  as  he  understood,  the  papers  read  dealt  with  the  question  of  the 
statutory  qualification  of  EngUsn  architects,  which  was  not  the  subject 
before  them. 

Mr.  Walker  said  that  the  whole  of  his  paper  was  written  at  short 
notice  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  his  views  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
observations  he  made  afterwards  were  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
various  countries  represented. 

Several  members  called  upon  the  Chairman  to  put  the  resolution. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  in  control  of  the  meeting,  and  he  should 
put  the  resolution  in  due  course,  but  for  the  time  being  he  wished  to  address 
the  meeting.  Mr.  Walker's  paper  dealt  simply  with  the  procedure  by 
which  a  BiU  should  go  to  the  British  ParUament,  whereas  the  subject 
for  discussion  was  whether  statutory  qualification  for  architects  would 
be  desirable  for  all  countries,  not  for  England  alone.  They  had  had  a  dis- 
cussion dealing  with  the  application  of  such  a  qualification  to  England,  and 
a  comparison  had  been  made  between  that  qualification  and  the  Diploma 
of  Architecture  in  France.  The  latter  diploma,  which  it  was  a  great 
honour  to  hold,  was  however  an  entirely  different  thing,  and  did  not  bar 
other  people  from  practising  in  architecture.  They  had  heard  that  the 
architects  of  Hungary  had  decided  to  put  forward  a  Bill,  but  it  had 
not  yet  passed,  and  therefore  there  was  no  evidence  as  to  the  working 
of  such  a  measure.  M.  Rey  also  made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  said,  not  that  statutory  quaUfication  for  architects  was  essential  to 
the  practice  of  architecture,  but  that  it  was  desirable  to  show  that  men 
practising  architecture  had  a  minimum  of  knowledge.  That  was  a  good 
thing,  though  a  very  difierent  thing.  There  was  a  difference,  and  it 
was  an  essential  difference.  As  they  all  knew,  the  subject  had,  from  the 
English  standpoint,  been  gone  into  thoroughly  by  a  committee  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  He  did  not  want  to  worry  the 
International  Congress  with  the  matter,  but  he  would  point  out  that 
the  investigations  of  that  committee  had  been  very  thorough,  and  had 
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been  taken  part  in  by  eminent  men  all  over  the  country.  What  was 
said  was  this :  If  statutory  qualification  were  found  to  be  desirable 
years  hence,  there  was  no  reason  against  resorting  to  it  then ;  but  in 
the  meantime  it  was  desirable  to  try  the  method  of  the  French  diploma 
first.  He  was  bound  to  put  the  resolution,  but  he  suggested  that  the 
phraseology  be  varied  so  as  to  refer  to  the  pubUc  of  all  nations,  seeing 
that  the  present  was  an  international  congress.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
an  impropriety  to  ask  an  international  congress  to  agree  to  such  a  resolu- 
tion appljring  to  England  alone. 

Mr.  Walker  :  It  is  evidently  intended  to  mean  all  the  countries  repre- 
sented. 

The  Chaibman  :  That  is  what  it  should  do. 

It  being  understood  that  the  resolution  should  apply  to  all  the  countries 
represented,  a  vote  was  taken,  and  the  meeting 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  mMic  and  the  fro- 
fession  of  architecture  that  all  practitioners  should  have  a  statutory 
qualification. 
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Subject  VI. 

THE  ARCHITECT-CRAFTSMAN:  HOW  FAR  SHOULD  THE 
ARCHITECT  RECEIVE  THE  THEORETICAL  AND  PRAC- 
TICAL  TRAINING  OF  A  CRAFTSMAN? 

Wednesday  Morning,  ISth  July, — Grafton  (roUeriea. 

Chairmen:  Herr  Otto  Wagner  (Aastria) ;  B.  S.  Balfour  (England). 
Hon.  Secretaries :  H.  0.  Tarbolton  (Scotland) ;  Gastave  Wiokman  (Sweden). 


1.  ARCHITECTURE  AND  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
By  Regixald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  M.A.  Oxon.,  F.S.A. 

The  idea  of  the  architect-craftsman  has  been  much  in  the  air  in  recent 
years,  and,  owing  to  misunderstandings  and  some  confusion  of  ideas,  a 
good  deal  of  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  degree  in  which  craftsmanship 
is  necessary  to  an  architect,  and  to  what  extent  a  training;  in  the  handi- 
crafts shoidd  form  part  of  his  education.  In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavour 
to  clear  up  these  points,  bv  tracing  the  historical  development  of  this 
idea  in  modem  thought,  and  by  a  consideration  of  the  actual  function  of 
architecture. 

In  the  earUer  days  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  the  architect  was  almost 
invariablv  a  craftsman  of  some  sort,  or  rather  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that,  as  an  artist,  he  practised  architecture  among  other  arts, 
turning  his  hand  indifferently  to  architecture,  sculpture,  or  painting. 
The  names  of  Bramante,  Raphael,  the  Sansovinos,  Baldassare  Peruzzi, 
and  others  of  that  time,  will  at  once  occur  to  you,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  architect  detached  himself  from 
his  brethren  and  specialised  in  architecture,  as,  for  example,  SerUo,  Palladio, 
Vignola,  BuUant,  and  Delorme.  The  result  was  that  inferior  men, 
such  as  Giuho  Itomano,  usurped  the  control  of  the  decorative  arts.  In 
France,  for  example,  the  architects  were  utterly  routed  by  Primaticcio. 
In  Enj^and,  Inigo  Jones  was  the  only  architect  of  the  seventeenth  century 
who  went  outside  architecture  in  his  remarkable  designs  for  the  Court 
masques ;  and  the  last  of  the  Itahans  who  retained  the  ambidextrous 
abiUty  of  the  Renaissance  was  Bernini,  an  artist  to  whom  less  than  justice 
has  been  done.  I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule,  by  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  architects  had  ceased  to  trouble  themselves  with  any- 
thing beyond  their  buildings ;  and  such  was  the  admirable  workmanship 
to  hand,  and  so  strong  was  the  vitaUty  of  their  tradition,  that  they  were 
able  to  dispense  with  much  of  the  detail  drawing  which  is  inevitable  in 
the  case  of  a  modem  architect  who  cares  to  see  his  work  properly  done. 
The  loss  in  certain  directions  was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  greatly 
increased  skill  in  architectural  design.  The  best  work  of  Wren  is  more 
mature  than  that  of  Inigo  Jones  ;  and  the  design  of  such  men  as  Mansard 
and  De  Cotte  is  far  al^ve  the  level  reached  by  Lescot  and  Delorme,  or 
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even  by  their  able  successors  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  French  architects,  it  is  true,  took  a  wider  view  of  their  duties  than 
their  contemporaries  in  England.  BofErand's  decorative  work  at  the 
H6tel  de  Soubise  is  famous,  and  De  Cott€,  besides  being  first  archi- 
tect of  the  King,  director  of  the  Academy  of  Architecture,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Academies  of  Painting  and  Sculpture,  was  also  superin- 
tendent of  his  gardens  and  buildings,  arts,  and  manufactures.  But  the 
architects  practically  Umited  themselves  to  architectural  decoration,  and 
so  matters  continued  till  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
architects  again  took  it  into  their  heads  to  embark  on  multifarious  design. 
The  solid  tradition  of  Neo-classic  architecture  was  breaking  up,  the  dilet- 
tante was  so  much  interested  in  the  art  that  he  was  beginning  to  lay  down 
the  law  on  architecture,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  art,  archi- 
tecture became  a  matter  of  Uterary  fashion.  Robert  Adam  devoted  his 
inexhaustible  fertility  to  the  design  of  anything  and  everything,  and  in 
1812  Percier  and  Fontaine  produced  their  collection  of  designs  for  decora- 
tion, including  everything  necessary  to  the  furnishing  of  a  house  :  vases, 
buffets,  candelabra,  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  all  in  the  severest  classical  manner 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  The  superb  skill  of  French  workmen  will  always 
give  value  to  this  furniture,  but  it  is  depressing  stuff,  showing  little  care 
for  the  materials,  and  no  sort  of  appreciation  of  the  hmitations  they 
impose.  Design  of  this  kind — design,  that  is,  which  was  mainly  a  matter 
of  draughtsmanship  without  regard  to  materials — misht  have  multiplied 
itself  indefinitely,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  comd  have  no  vitality, 
because  it  was,  so  to  say,  always  in  the  air,  and  never  went  back  to  the 
materials  it  dealt  with.  Accordingly,  it  died  the  death  it  deserved,  and 
left  the  way  open  for  all  the  fads  and  revivaUsms  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  England,  at  any  rate,  architecture  went  plunging  down  the  slope  of 
sham  medisBvalism,  with  Augufitus  Welby  Pugin  leading  the  way  like 
the  Pied  Piper  of  HameUn.  Where  it  still  clung  to  the  last  foothold  of 
tradition,  it  dared  not  go  outside  the  limits  of  a  nigid  and  unimaginative 
scholarship.  I  would  not  for  one  moment  underrate  this  last  stand  of 
the  Old  Guard ;  men  such  as  Decimus  Burton,  or,  a  Uttle  later,  Barry  and 
Cockerell,  maintained  the  last  tradition  of  architecture  as  well  as  they 
were  able  in  an  age  of  rapidly  spreading  sentimentalism.  Except  for  the 
stand  they  made,  we  of  to-day  should  be  floundering  about  in  a  quag- 
mire of  scrap-book  fashions,  without  a  clue  to  any  ideal,  however 
remote.  Such  a  clue,  faint  as  it  is,  thev  left  us,  though  they  failed  in  the 
struggle,  and  Enghsh  art  sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  de^adation  it  is 
ever  ukely  to  reach  at  a  date  fixed  for  us,  witn  curious  irony,  by  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 

Pugin  died  in  1852.  Whether  it  was  his  enthusiasm,  or  the  sight  of 
so  much  accumulated  ineptitude  at  that  Exhibition  that  stirred  some 
latent  feehng  for  better  things  it  is  now  difficult  to  say,  but  the  Exhibition 
marked  a  turning-point,  and  about  this  time  there  appeared  on  the  scene 
that  most  interesting  group  of  men,  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood. 
With  the  significance  of  the  Pre-RaphaeUte  movement  in  regard  to  painting 
I  am  not  here  concerned ;  the  aspect  of  it  to  which  I  would  call  your  atten- 
tion is  one  that  has  received  less  notice,  but  is  not  less  important,  and  that 
is,  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  current  ideas  of  architecture  and 
craftsmanship.  Before  doing  so,  I  must  ask  you  to  remember  that  this 
movement,  which  began  among  artists,  was  promptly  collared  by  the 
hterary  man,  and  that  at  an  early  date  its  inspiration  and  its  impact  on 
opinion  became  literary,  pohtico-philosophical,  ethical,  anything  rather 
than  artistic.  The  more  one  reads  of  the  early  days  of  the  Pre-RaphaeUte 
Brotherhood,  the  more  evident  it  is  that  these  young  men  were  very 
much  in  earnest  about  something,  but  the  precise  shape  of  their  aspira- 
tions it  is  not  very  easy  to  fix.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  that  ardent 
and  half-mystical  mediaBvalism  which  inspired  the  best  of  RoBsetti's 
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work  both  in  poetry  and  design ;  on  the  other  an  almost  fanatical  anxiety 
to  get  at  what  the  artist  conceived  to  be  the  actually  visible  facts  of 
Nature.  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  motive  of  Mr. 
Holman  Hunt's  work,  plus  his  personal  temperament.  The  two  ideals 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  hke  oil  and  vinegar,  in  immediate  juxtaposition, 
but  never  in  fact  in  touch  with  each  other.  If  Rossetti  was  a  poet  and  a 
dreamer,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  was  a  revolutionarv,  aspiring  to  do  awa^  with 
conventions  of  every  kind,  and  that  not  only  in  painting,  but  m  the 
other  arts.  To  Mr.  Hunt,  as  a  young  man,  this  appeared  to  be  quite  a 
possible  ideal.  Writing  of  1847,  he  says :  '^  I  had  grown  to  regard  all 
decorative  design  as  part  of  a  true  artist's  ambition,  and  I  declared  that 
until  our  craft  again  employed  itself  in  designing  beautiful  forms,  taste 
in  furniture,  in  costume,  and  even  in  architecture,  would  remain  as  bad 
as,  or  grow  worse  than,  it  had  been  for  the  last  fiftv  years,  during  which 
the  practice  of  desi^  had  been  left  to  tradesmen  only."  (It  will  be  noted 
that  by  '*  artist "  Mr.  Hunt  means  "  painting  artibt.")  Further  on  in 
the  same  volimie  he  makes  the  astounding  pronouncement  of  himself  and 
Rossetti  that  ''  we  agreed  that  architecture  also  came  within  the  proper 
work  of  a  painter,  who,  learning  the  principles  of  construction  from 
Nature  herself,  would  apply  them  by  shaping  and  decorating  the  material 
he  had  to  deal  with."  I  shall  return  to  this  passage  again.  At  present  I 
refer  to  it  only  as  evidence  of  the  mental  attitude  of  the  young  men  of 
movement  towards  the  art  of  architecture  fifty  years  a^o.  Mr.  Buskin, 
not  to  be  left  behind  in  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  architecture,  ur^ed  in 
his  Seven  Lamps  that  it  was  useless  for  an  architect  to  study  ms  art 
in  cities.  "  Send  him,"  he  said,  "  to  our  hills,  and  let  him  study  there 
what  Nature  understands  by  a  buttress,  and  what  by  a  dome."  He 
might,  indeed,  but  it  would  be  something  very  different  from  what  an  archi- 
tect has  to  understand  by  a  buttress  and  a  dome.  But  that  would  have 
made  no  sort  of  difterence  to  Mr.  Buskin,  who  ended  a  prodigious  flight 
of  eloquence  with  a  reference  to  "  the  old  power  of  architecture,"  which 
"  gives  the  Temple  gate  the  depth  and  darlmess  of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave." 
One  should  perhaps  be  thankful  that  he  did  not  throw  in  Zeba  and  Salmana 
as  well ;  for  after  Mr.  Ruskin  set  the  fashion,  no  one  had  a  chance  of 
getting  a  hearing  on  architecture  who  did  not  pepper  his  discourse  with 
abundant  references  to  the  Eternal  Hills  and  the  pebble  stones  by  the 
seashore.  That  such  views  would  lead  to  ^eater  knowledge  or  skill  in 
architecture  was  improbable ;  and  the  art  itself  ceased  to  be  regarded, 
except  as  occasional  material  for  copy.  Rossetti  went  ofE  into  strange 
visions,  Mr.  Hunt  into  desperate  wresthngs  with  ethical  ideas  and  the 
simulation  of  Nature ;  but  there  were  others  to  follow  of  equal  abihty 
and  enthusiasm.  Ford  Madox  Brown  had,  indeed,  preceded  Rossetti 
and  Holman  Hunt,  and  seems  to  me,  in  his  strong  grasp  of  the  actuahties 
of  emotion,  to  have  been  the  only  genuine  MediaBvalist  of  them  all.  It 
was  he  who  inspired  the  Morris  group  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  famous  firm.  Morris  meanwhile  had  tried  architecture  and  given  it 
up  in  disgust,  and  thereupon,  with  characteristic  energy,  had  formulated 
a  theory  of  architecture  which  boldly  cut  the  knot.  Architecture  in  his 
mind  was  to  be  the  occasion  of  a  great  assemblage  of  the  arts  in  which, 
if  one  may  so  put  it,  none  was  to  be  before  or  ah;er  other,  and  architec- 
ture itself  should  disappear,  or  rather  voluntarily  efface  itself,  and  be 
content  with  the  part  of  a  vehicle  for  carving,  and  ornament,  and  storied 
tapestry,  and  beautiful  glass.  To  the  realisation  of  this  view  Morris 
devoted  half  his  Ufe,  and  he  adhered  to  it  to  the  end.  There  is  no  doubt 
that,  as  handled  by  Phihp  Webb,  the  reaUsation  of  this  theory  was  some- 
times beautiful  and  always  profoundly  interesting.  Morris,  at  any  rate, 
was  no  half-hearted  advocate.  In  the  lecture  that  he  gave  to  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  in  1893,  he  stated  as  an  axiom  that  Architecture  is 
the  art  of  ornamental  building."     "  A  true  architectural  work  is  a  building 
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duly  provided  with  all  necessary  furniture,  decorated  with  all  due  oma* 
ment.  He  contrasted  the  freedom  of  Glothio  with  "the  iron  rule  of 
Classic,"  and  in  regard  to  the  latter  spoke  of  ''  the  acknowledged  slavery 
of  everyone  but  the  ^eat  man " ;  why  "  slavery "  does  not  appear, 
unless  there  is  slavery  in  the  fact  that  one  man  has  brains  and  another 
has  not.  But  Morris  never  approached  architecture  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  architect.  His  brief  apprenticeship  in  an  architect's  office  disgusted 
him  with  the  drudgery  of  the  art,  and  to  his  fervid  imagination  a  short 
cut  to  beauty  seemed  possible  by  omitting  architecture.  When  he  did 
deal  with  the  art,  it  was  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  craftsman  and  the 
Sociahst.  Gothic  was  to  him  the  art  of  arts  and  the  art  of  the  future, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Guilds,  because  no  man 
stood  a  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest,  because  it  gave  infinite  room 
for  a  riot  of  the  handicrafts.  Neo-Classic,  on  the  other  nand,  was  hateful 
and  unintelligible,  wicked  even,  and  without  a  soul.  In  the  same  lecture 
vou  will  come  upon  this  remarkable  statement:  "St.  Paul's  was  not 
built  to  be  beautiful,  to  be  the  home  of  the  citizens  in  their  moments  of 
exultation,  their  surprise,  grief,  and  hope,  but  to  be  proper,  respectable, 
and  therefore  to  show  the  due  amount  of  cultivation  .  .  .,"  and  so  on. 
The  writer  of  this  passage  can  never  have  witnessed  a  nation's  grief  under 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  or,  if  he  did,  must  have  been  a  singularly  unim- 
pressionable man.  But  apart  from  this  the  criticism  is  irrelevant.  Morris 
had  his  eye  so  firmly  fixed  on  detail  that  he  never  rose  to  the  conception 
of  an  art  of  architecture  which  is  concerned  with  the  rhythm  of  building, 
with  thought  in  great  spaces,  an  art  in  which  detail*  takes  its  proper 
place  in  reinforcing  a  dominant  idea. 

But  the  genius  of  Morris,  his  personality,  his  enthusiasm,  his  lofty 
integrity  of  purpose,  were  irresistible  to  those  who  came  within  his  range. 
We  younger  men  sat  wiUingly  at  his  feet ;  two  architects  of  ability 
relinquished  architecture  for  the  pursuit  of  the  handicrafts,  and  in  due 
course  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  came  into  existence,  for  the  dual  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  work  not  otherwise  to  be  seen,  and  of  advocating 
definite  views  (which  were,  in  fact,  the  views  of  Wilham  Morris)  in  regard 
to  the  decorative  arts.  Morris  wrote  the  preface  to  a  volume  of  essays 
issued  by  the  Society  in  1893,  in  which  he  dwelt  on  the  increasing  ugUness 
of  modem  life,  and  the  necessity  of  a  deUberate  stand  for  beauty  being 
made  in  the  handicrafts  ;  architecture  was,  as  usual,  left  out  in  the  cold. 
Thus  the  all-embracing  revolution  in  the  arts  contemplated  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Brotherhood  had,  I  will  not  say  consciously,  but  rather  as  the 
result  of  the  personal  temperament  of  one  man,  narrowed  itself  down  to 
a  half-despainng  championship  of  the  handicrafts — a  championship  that 
sought  to  promote  its  end  by  proclaiming  the  Liberty,  Fraternity,  and 
Equality  of  the  Arts,  and  has  left  us  looking  each  other  in  the  face,  with 
all  sorts  of  pretty  things  in  hand  and  Uttle  or  no  idea  what  to  do  with  them. 
It  is  out  of  these  conditions  and  from  these  intellectual  antecedents  that 
the  idea  of  the  architect-craftsman  has  been  evolved. 

I  need  hardly  dwell  on  the  inestimable  value  of  the  work  done  by 
William  Morris  in  the  arts  that  lie  round  architecture.  His  strenuous 
example  did  away  with  much  that  was  fooUsh  in  all  sorts  of  design.  He 
taught  people  again  to  value  good  workmanship,  good  material,  good 
colour,  to  dislike  all  empty-headed  art,  and  to  aim  lugh.  Nor.  again,  do 
I  underrate  all  that  has  been  done  by  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society  to 
regenerate  the  minor  arts,  the  stimulus  and  encouragement  it  has  siven 
to  handicraftsmen,  the  resolute  stand  it  has  made  against  commercialism, 
and  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  middleman  in  matters  which  ought 
to  lie  directly  between  artists  on  the  one  hand  and  the  pubUc  on  the  other. 
But  by  the  nature  of  its  crusade  the  Society  has  had  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  the  handicrafts,  and  with  the  wheat  has  grown  up  a  most 
plentiful  crop  of  tares.     The  result  has  been  that  the  sense  of  proportion 
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between  aichitectme  and  the  crafts  has  been  lost.  The  architectural 
sense  has  disappeared  under  a  prolific  srowth  of  cheap  accomplishment. 
It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  lay  tnis  solely  at  the  door  of  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  architecture  as 
the  art  of  building  did  not  enter  into  the  serious  consciousness  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  and  their  successors.  They  never  reaUsed 
it  as  an  art  in  itself ;  and  they,  with  Mr.  Buskin,  are  to  a  large  extent 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  pubUc  to  recognise  it  as  such.  How  else 
is  it  possible  to  account  for  Mr.  Holman  Hunt  s  astonishing  words  which 
I  quoted  above  ?  That  distinguished  artist  is  perhaps  only  referring  to 
views  which  he  held  nearly  fifty  years  ago.  Without  some  such  gloss  on 
the  text  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  words  *'  learning  the  principles 
of  construction  from  Nature  herself  "  have  no  meaning,  and  show  a 
total  ignorance  of  the  actual  problems  of  architecture.  Titian,  or 
Velasquez  himself,  might  look  at  JS^ature  for  a  thousand  years  and  not 
discover  the  principle  of  such  a  rudimentary  piece  of  construction  as  a 
king-post  truss.  !But  Mr.  Hunt  never,  in  fact,  meant  architecture,  for 
he  added  that  the  painter  was  to  '*  apply  the  results  of  his  studies 
to  architecture  by  shaping  and  decorating  the  material  he  had  to  deal 
with."  In  other  words,  he  conceived  of  the  whole  business  of  architecture 
as  an  affair  of  decoration  only ;  and  we  find  ourselves  again  face  to 
face  with  that  ingrained  fallacy,  that  architecture  is  the  application  of 
ornament,  a  fallacv  which  was  sedulously  taught  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  is  at  the  root  of  half  our  difficulties  at  the  present  moment. 
It  ccumot  too  often  be  insisted  on,  in  the  present  state  of  the  public 
taste,  that  architecture  is  not  mere  decoration  or  ornamented  building, 
but  that  it  is  something  outside  and  beyond  the  various  crafts  which  it 
calls  into  play. 

If  this  is  so,  we  have  at  least  arrived  at  one  stage  in  our  inquiry ;  and 
that  is,  that  the  architect  is  not  a  craftsman  in  the  sense  that  a  cabinet- 
maker is,  with  the  corollary  that  the  training  necessary  to  an  architect 
will  differ  from  that  necessarv  to  the  cabinet-maker.  jBut  we  have  still 
to  aim  at  clearer  ideas  on  the  province  of  architecture  before  we  can 
discuss  the  question  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  training  in  craftsmanship 
necessary  to  an  architect.  We  were  taught  in  our  youth  that  architecture 
is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  Having  Uttle  aptitude  for  science,  I  can 
well  recollect  the  alarming  vista  of  scientific  study  that  this  suggested. 
Chemistry,  geology,  higher  mathematics,  and  so  on,  aU  would  be  necessary 
before  we  could  hope  to  master  the  mysteries  of  this  intractable  art,  and 
how  was  one  also  to  study  its  forms  and  perfect  oneself  in  the  actual 
micanimte  of  desi^  1  I  am  not  underrating  the  value  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  architects ;  we  should,  all  of  us,  design  more  boldly  if  we 
had  full  scientific  knowledge  of  statics  and  dynamics,  and  coald  handle 
the  calculus  as  freely  as  our  T-square ;  but  the  fact  was  that  the  con- 
ception presented  by  this  formidable  combination,  "  science  and  art,"  was 
a  mere  bosey.  Architecture  is  not  a  science  in  the  same  sense  that 
chemistry,  botany,  or  geology  is  a  science.  It  is  bound  to  recognise  the 
facts  and  laws  of  Nature ;  but  then,  so  does  the  art  of  sculpture  in  con- 
forming to  the  facts  of  anatomv ;  and  the  real  science  of  architecture  is 
I  that  knowledge  of  the  effect  to  be  aimed  at,  and  of  the  means  of  reaUsing 

it,  which  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  competent  artist.  I  confess  to  bavins 
little  sympathy  with  the  amiable  view  that  bad  workmanship  is  atoned 
for  by  excellence  of  intention.  This  may  be  well  enough  for  amateurs, 
but  we  architects  are,  or  should  be,  expert  artists  in  building.  To  archi- 
tects the  study  of  actual  building?  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  study  of 
anatomy  to  the  sculptor.  When  enthusiasts  and  others  urge  us  to  study 
Nature,  they  are  only  urging  us  to  beat  the  air.  Possibly  they  have  still 
in  the  back  of  their  minos  the  ingenious  theory  of  forest  trees  and  Gothic 
vaulting  ;  perhaps  they  are  only  repeating  a  piece  of  cant.    It  is  only  by 
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prolonged  and  intimate  study  of  buildings — not  merely  of  detaik,  not  only 
of  the  physical  laws  which  goyem  construction  and  the  conduct  of  materials, 
but  by  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  effects  obtained  in  noble  buildings, 
and  by  the  search  after  the  principles  that  govern  their  disposition — ^that 
we  can  hope  to  attain  to  mastery  m  architecture. 

For  what  is  it  that  architecture  sets  out  to  do  ?  Let  me  quote  to  you 
the  words  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Ouadet :  '*  Architecture  is 
not  an  art  of  pure  theory  or  of  doctrinaire  ideas.  Its  object  is  to  con- 
struct, its  means  the  knowledge  of  construction,  the  desisn  of  its  plan 
and  facades  is  made  up  of  sacrifices."  Its  end  is  to  produce  building 
which  not  only  answer  their  varied  purposes  as  inclosed  and  covered-in 
spaces,  but  also  appeal  to  the  sesthetic  sense  and  to  the  imagination  by 
the  beauty  and  fitness  of  their  forms,  by  their  disciphned  design,  by 
rhythmical  combinations  which  appeal  to  some  such  instinct  within  ub  as 
is  touched  by  great  orchestral  music.  Architecture  is  differentiated  from 
craftsmanship  or  decoration,  however  beautiful,  by  its  greater  scope,  by 
the  sense  it  inspires  of  organic  thought  moving  in  orderly  sequence  throng 
particulars  to  the  total  effect.  I  can  only  compare  a  fine  architectural 
composition  to  some  stately  concerto  of' Bach.  In  both  there  is  the 
deliberate  restraint,  the  selection  and  interweavins  of  motives,  the  definite 
and  consecutive  construction  in  which  each  detail  f aUs  into  its  place,  and 
the  masterly  handling  of  these  varied  phrases  so  that  they  all  combine  for 
one  great  effect.  This  I  believe  to  be  the  essential  quahty  of  architecture, 
the  quality  which  alone  justifies  its  claim  to  be  the  most  intellectual  of 
the  arts.  It  is  a  quahty  which  can  only  be  reached  by  the  perfect  use  of 
the  technique  of  the  art  itself — that  is,  however  much  arcmtecture  may 
be  enhanced  by  union  with  sculpture  and  painting,  it  is  yet  independent 
of  those  arts  in  producing  its  peculiar  impact  on  the  senses.  The  Pantheon, 
for  instance,  would  not  cease  to  be  impressive  if  shorn  of  all  its  ornament. 
The  proportions  of  the  Parthenon  are  not  dependent  on  its  sculpture. 
Space  composition,  space  music,  are  the  artistic  aims  pecuUar  to  archi- 
tecture, aims  beyond  the  reach  of  any  other  art. 

Now,  this  aspect  of  architecture  is  one  that  seems  to  have  dropped 
out  of  view  in  the  last  fifty  years  or  so.  It  formed  no  part  of  the  Gothic 
revival,  a  revival  that  concerned  itself  almost  entirely  with  details,  cusps 
and  crockets,  mouldings  and  tracery,  tiles  and  vestments,  and  all  the  other 
knicknacks  and  gewgaws  of  that  preposterous  anachronism.  Neither, 
as  I  have  ventured  to  suggest,  did  it  occur  to  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood or  their  successors.  Morris  did,  indeed,  attack  detail  in  genuine 
earnest ;  but  the  view  of  architecture  as  the  architectonic  art,  the  art 
that  controls  and  orders  the  crafts,  was  not  compatible  with  the  Socialistic 
ideal  of  art ;  and  it  was  only  the  logical,  if  unconscious,  result  of  that 
ideal  that  this  view  should  be  repudiated,  that  in  its  place  we  should  be 
offered  the  noble  army  of  craftsmen,  all  tumbling  over  each  other  in  their 
haste  to  invest  our  ineffectual  efforts  with  artistic  merit.  I  cannot  think 
the  results  have  justified  the  enthusiasm  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago. 
HeU,  they  say,  is  paved  with  good  intentions  ;  so  is  much  of  our  modem 
decorative  art  in  England,  work  done  with  laudable  zeal,  but  with 
inadequate  technique.  Amongst  other  things,  we  find  "TArt  Nouveau  " 
confronting  us  as  a  monstrous  result  of  mere  craftsmanship  divorced 
from  architecture.  The  Sociahstic  ideal  of  art,  the  ideal  of  unalloyed 
craftsmanship,  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  The  future,  in  archi- 
tecture at  any  rate,  is  not  with  the  Socialist,  but  with  the  individual 
master  mind. 

It  is  time  that  the  architect  reasserted  himself,  and  took  his  stand  on 
the  true  function  of  his  art.  What  that  is  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest 
to  you  ;  and  if  we  reaUse  that  conception  we  shall  have  some  stanc&rd 
to  which  to  appeal  in  considering  how  far  craftsmanship  is  necessary  to 
an  architect.     I  have  suggested  that  architecture,  broadly  speaking,  plays 
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a  part  analogous  to  that  of  the  art  of  orchestral  music.  It  presupposes 
in  its  exercise  full  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art  in  detail.  If  a 
composer  is  hung  up  for  a  phrase,  if  technical  difficulties  of  expression  are 
constantly  in  his  way,  he  cannot  express  himself  freely,  he  is  likely  to  lose 
the  thread  of  his  idea  in  the  struggle  with  details.  This  stage  must  be 
passed  before  an  architect  begins,  as  one  may  say,  to  rank ;  that  is,  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  his  materials  and  with  the  laws  that  govern 
their  behaviour — he  must  know,  in  short,  what  he  can  fairly  get  out  of 
them. 

Brickwork,  for  example,  has  different  properties  from  masonry,  and 
wood  from  metalwork;  and  to  learn  what  these  are  the  student  must 
study  actual  work.  He  should  see  actual  bricks  being  laid,  actual  masonry 
set  out  and  worked,  the  essential  methods  of  lead,  steel,  and  iron  work 
in  operation.  These  studies  should  be  systematically  pursued  in  the 
worlffihop  and  in  buildings ;  but  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  the 
student  should  keep  steadily  before  him  the  end  in  view.  He  is  not  there 
to  qualify  himself  as  a  bricklayer,  or  a  plumber,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
but  in  order  that  he  may  learn  to  know  his  way  about  among  those  crafts 
when  he  himself  comes  to  deal  with  buildings.  All  this  practical  training 
is  simply  the  groundwork  and  foundation  of  that  higher  art  which  is 
ultimately  to  express  itself  with  easy  mastery  in  the  plenitude  of  its 
knowledge.  Mr.  Walter  Crane  said  truly  in  the  volume  of  essays  I  have 
referred  to  above,  '*  The  true  root  and  basis  of  all  arts  lies  in  the  handi- 
crafts," but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  unexceptionable  premiss  that 
the  handicrafts  constitute  the  whole  of  art. 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  architecture  can  be  taught  in  any  given 
period  of  years,  its  range  is  so  great,  the  study  and  observation  required 
so  intimate.  The  career  of  Wren,  for  example,  shows  how  slow  the 
process  must  be  even  in  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the  art. 
A  critical  study  of  his  work  shows  that  he  started  practice  as  an  amateur, 
that  it  was  not  till  early  middle  age  that  he  brought  himself  abreast  of 
his  time,  but  that  from  this  time  forward  to  the  end  of  his  long  career 
he  advanced,  far  ahead  of  his  contemporaries,  to  that  admirable  attain- 
ment in  the  art  which  no  other  Englishman  has  reached.  It  is  not  so  with 
painters.  They  arrive  early,  sometimes  they  advance,  more  often  they 
pursue  their  calling  at  a  steady  equable  level.  It  is  doubtful,  for  example, 
if  Millais  ever  painted  anything  more  searching  than  "  The  Blind  Girl," 
painted  as  long  ago  as  1854.  But  great  architects  have  not,  as  a  rule, 
reached  the  maturity  of  their  powers  till,  at  any  rate,  early  middle  age  ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  any  short  space  of  time  to  cover 
the  immense  amount  of  minute  observation,  of  analysis  and  reflection, 
that  are  necessary  to  any  skill  in  this  most  difficult  art. 

All,  therefore,  we  can  hope  to  do  in  the  training  we  offer  to  our  students 
is  to  lay  a  good  foundfition,  to  familiarise  them  with  the  use  of  their  tools 
and  materials,  and  to  ^ve  them  some  insight  into  the  means  available 
for  architectural  expression.  In  doing  so  it  is  essential  to  keep  before  the 
student  the  ultimate  end  of  all  this  training — namely,  skill,  not  in  draughts- 
manship or  in  craftsmanship,  but  in  architecture. 

It  is  because  this  point  of  view  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  cross- 
currents of  thought  of  the  last  fifty  years  that  I  have  ventured  to  criticise 
the  distinguished  men  to  whom  I  have  referred  in  this  paper.  No  one 
can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  all  that  we  owe  to  the  genius  of  William 
Morris,  and,  indeed,  to  the  ability  and  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion who  started  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Society. 

But  the  unintentional  effect  of  that  movement  has  been  to  substitute 
craftsmanship  for  architecture,  to  depose  architecture  from  her  proud 
position  as  the  mistress  of  the  arts,  and  allow  her  to  exist  only  on  the 
sufferance  accorded  to  the  man  who  blows  the  bellows.  Architecture  is, 
indeed,  very  much  tmder  a  cloud  at  present.    A  recent  French  critic  has 
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formulated  the  theory  that  nothins;  is  more  disastrous  to  the  arts  than 
the  hegemony  of  arcmtecture,  and  he  points  with  pride  to  the  exploits  of 
Pnmaticcio.  Anyone  who  has  seen  Qiulio  Romano's  work  in  the  Palazzo 
del  Ti  will  find  in  it  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  contrary.  I  only  call 
attention  to  this  new  attack  on  architecture,  proceeding  as  it  does  from 
a  very  different  standpoint  from  that  of  the  Morris  school,  in  order  to  show 
the  danger  in  which  the  art  stands  at  this  moment,  and  to  insist  that  the 
position  into  which  some  would  thrust  it  is  one  which  we,  as  architects, 
cannot  for  one  moment  accept.  We  must  stand  for  the  higher  view  of 
our  art.  Admirable  work,  of  which  we  are  justly  proud,  has  been  done  by 
English  architects.  Mr.  Norman  Shaw  has  shown  that  there  are  still  men 
among  us  who  worthily  maintain  the  great  traditions  of  our  art ;  and  the 
steady  development  of  his  genius  shows  how  the  real  architectural  instinct 
draws  away  from  the  narrower  standpoint  of  the  crafts,  and  concentrates 
on  the  rarer  and  more  subtle  qualities  to  be  won  from  the  planes  and 
masses  of  buildings.  We  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that  there  are  signs 
of  improvement  here  and  there  ;  but  we  cannot  yet  feel  certain  that  the 
art  is  back  on  the  lines  of  true  development ;  and  there  is  little  hope  of 
its  being  so  till  we  ourselves  take  our  art  seriously,  and  place  it  on  an 
intellectual  and  imaginative  level  beyond  the  reach  of  fashions  and  beyond 
the  range  of  the  copyist. 

We  have  finished  with  the  nineteenth  century,  its  cross-purposes,  its 
sentimentaUsms,  its  confusion  of  thought.  Let  us  admit  once  for  all 
the  debt  that  we  owe  it  in  breaking  up  ground,  in  stimulating  thought 
and  enthusiasm,  and  then  let  us  turn  our  back  on  it  and  set  our  face 
toward  the  future.  If  architecture  is  to  hold  up  her  head  again  in  this 
country,  it  will  be  through  the  unwearied  efforts  of  architects  to  realise 
and  make  others  realise  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  art  of  architec- 
ture, and  that  it  is  worth  our  devotion  on  its  merits. 
AprU  1906. 


2.  THE   RELATION  OF  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE 
TO  CRAFTSMANSHIP. 

By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

The  practice  of  modem  architectural  design  is,  for  the  most  part,  based 
on  custom,  and  in  some  countries  customary  methods  are  so  widely 
accepted  that,  continuously  followed,  they  seem  to  produce  a  characteristic 
style  ;  a  style,  however,  which  has  little  depth  of  meaning,  and,  I  think,  no 
possibility  of  life  such  as  existed  when  art  was  nearer  to  the  sources 
of  inspiration.  In  other  countries,  of  which  I  fear  England  is  one,  there 
is  little  of  this  essential  agreement,  and  sudden  changes  of  fashion  preclude 
aU  chance  of  a  process  of  growth. 

We  are  probably  all  agreed  as  to  many  of  the  necessary  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  a  school  of  architecture;  but  beyond  these  what 
are  the  possibilities  by  which  modern  architecture  may  enter  on  a  true 
development,  a  development  not  founded  on  mere  caprice,  but  on  the 
nature  of  things  ?  How  can  it  gain  that  reality  which  we  feel  gives  life 
to  old  buildings ;  and  how  can  we  compel  that  unanimity  of  effort  which 
is  so  essential  a  force  ? 

All  great  schools  'of  art  have  been  shaped  by  a  growing  mastery  of 
craftsmanship.  There  were  ideas,  too;  but  of  these  we  should  argue 
long,  while  of  the  development  of  craftsmanship  there  is  no  doubt.  When 
I  speak  thus  of  executive  power,  I  do  not  mean  the  mere  ability  to  compel 
materials  into  preconceived  forms,  but  I  mean  a  sympathetic  relation 
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and  reaction  between  the  artist  and  his  materials  by  which  he  explores 
their  nature,  and  in  so  doing  discovers  art.  Art,  indeed,  cannot  be 
created  at  will,  it  must  be  a  discovery. 

The  forms  which  run  so  readily  from  the  point  of  an  architect's  pencil 
are  decayed  and  degraded  memories  of  the  discoveries  once  maae  by 
ancient  craftsmen.  Whence,  then,  is  new  energy  in  modem  architecture 
to  be  derived  ? 

In  part  it  may  come  from  the  investigations  of  science  applied  to 
the  solution  of  the  compelling  forces  of  civilisation,  and  in  the  main 
I  think  it  will  come  from  this  source  in  the  immediate  future ;  but  even 
so,  we  want  a  vital  and  resourceful  craftsmanship  which  shall  be  able 
to  deal  with  such  new  ideas  and  interpret  them  in  pro})er  terms. 

As  at  present  conducted,  however,  the  profession  of  architecture 
is  shut  away  almost  completely  from  anv  direct  relation  with  workman- 
ship. 'While  this  is  the  case  there  is,  so  lar  as  I  can  see,  small  possibility 
of  healthy  and  intelligent  growth.  Confess  it  as  Uttle  as  we  may,  we 
are  imprisoned  within  a  limited  sphere  of  ideas,  which  causes  modem 
practice  to  be  directed  to  making  new  combinations  with  known,  and  in 
manv  cases  entirely  outworn,  elements,  so  that  no  reasonable  explanation 
can  be  given  of  a  great  number  of  the  secondary  forms  with  which  even 
our  most  successful  buildings  are  covered. 

Some  of  our  most  gifted  architects,  feeling  the  workmanlike  interest 
of  old  architecture,  that  is,  its  tmly  artistic  quaUty,  but  perhaps  imder- 
standing  its  source  incompletely,  have  tried  to  give  their  buildings  the 
appearance  of  interested  hwdiwork  and  masterly  ease  ;  thev  have  designed 
roughnesses,  and  even  accidents ;  they  have  tried  to  bring  back  the 
semblance  of  old  ways  of  doing  things ;  but  such  a  procedure  is  but  one 
more  partition  between  us  and  the  veracities  of  art,  and  one  more  burden 
to  the  labour  thus  called  in  to  parody  labour. 

I  cannot,  then,  too  strongly  urge  the  view  that  all  fine  work  must 
for  ever  be  the  result  of  a  growing  tradition,  not  too  far  removed  from 
the  shaping  forces  of  necessity. 

The  possibilities  before  us  of  such  growth  are :  the  force  majeure  of 
civilisation,  whatever  that  may  have  in  store  for  us,  the  scientific  explora- 
tion of  material  and  constmctive  facts  which  should  be  as  thorough 
as  the  most  rigorous  method  will  allow,  and  a  renewed  contact  with 
craftsmanship.  AU  the  rest,  if  not  an  outcome  of  these— -call  them  by  what 
names  we  will,  proportion,  design,  invention — are  but  arbitrary,  and 
sometimes  capricious,  exercises  of  the  will,  havins  no  root  of  poetry. 
A  work  of  architecture  must  be  as  real  as  a  ship ;  that  is,  shaped  dv  the 
primal  facts  of  existence.  Contact  with  labour  may  mean  several  things 
besides  the  one  that  we  hate  more  particularly  now  to  consider.  We 
need,  for  instance,  to  be  in  closer  toucn  with  the  executants  of  our  build- 
ings, and  to  be  anxious  to  learn  from  them  what  they,  the  artists,  think 
is  (^od  work,  and  what  improvements  of  method  they  can  suggest.  It 
is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  most  of  the  improvements  in  detail  appUed  to 

Erogressive  arts,  Uke  machine  constmction,  spring  from  suggestions  made 
y  the  workers.  We  need,  I  am  sure,  to  open  out  a  way  for  promotion 
from  the  ranks;  we  need  to  arouse  an  interest  right  down  through 
the  whole  body  of  those  engaged  in  building;  and  we  must  recogmse 
that  at  present,  so  far  as  the  imtiation  of  art  is  concemed,  modem  archi- 
tecture IS  the  result  of  practically  servile  labour,  and  of  course  bears  its 
mark. 

In  the  second  place,  contact  with  craftsmanship  may  mean  the  accept- 
ance by  the  scientifically  trained  directing  architect  of  the  help  of 
independent  expert  assistance,  from  workmen  of  a  high  order — painters, 
sculptors,  metal-workers,  modellers,  and  the  Uke — and  the  sloughing- 
oS  of  the  ordinarv  wrappings,  shrouds  even,  of  ofiice-designed  ornamenta- 
tion.    It  will,  I  think,  be  necessary  to  come  to  some  form  of  Home  Bule 
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in  the  arts  asBOoiated  with  architecture,  so  that  a  metal-worker  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  design  of  metal-work,  and  a  glazier  for  glass^  as 
well  as  a  painter  for  painting,  and  a  sculptor  for  sculpture.  It  is  as 
absurd  for  an  architect  to  design  ornamental  metal-work  as  it  would  be 
for  him  to  design  oil  paintings  to  be  carried  out  by  hirelins  labour. 

To  come  to  our  immediate  subject — "  How  far  should  the  architect 
receive  the  theoretical  and  practical  training  of  a  craftsman  7  " — ^the  idea 
underlying  this  inquiry  is,  I  have  found,  liable  to  misinterpretation  in  at 
least  two  ways,  it  is  laughed  at  as  a  mere  whim,  as  though  it  were 
proposed  that  the  architect  should  make  his  own  mortar  and  lay  his 
own  bricks ;  or,  secondly,  it  is  received  as  a  sort  of  new  gospel,  and  then 
immediately  the  initiate  is  likely  to  show  his  interest  in  craftsmanship 
by  taking  up  enamelling,  gesso- work,  or  wood-carving. 

The  craftsmanship  I  have  in  view  is  a  course  of  workshop  training  in 
masonry  and  carpentry,  so  long  as  they  remain  the  principal  factors  in 
construction.  So  understood,  craftsmanship  should  form  the  basis  of 
architectural  education.  The  student  wants  at  an  early  time  to  deal 
less  with  paper  and  more  with  things  having  weight  and  volume.  I 
would  have  him  play,  if  only  we  could  be  reasonable  enough,  with 
elaborate  boxes  of  wood  bricks,  and  so  acquire  for  himself  an  instinctive 
sense  of  balance  in  walls  and  arches.  I  would  have  him  actually  taught 
to  cut  stone,  to  frame  up  wood,  and  to  handle  bricks. 

Of  course  the  youth,  in  training  for  the  work  of  a  modem  architect, 
cannot  afford  much  time  for  such  manual  practice,  and  could  hardly 
acquire  more  than  the  rudiments  of  craft  knowledge.  But  surely  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  practical  contact  with  materials  and  tools  would 
be  of  the  greatest  value  in  starting  him  on  his  way  in  what  must  ever 
be  a  calling  continually  dependent  upon  experiment,  initiative,  and 
decision.  An  hour's  demonstration  in  stone-cutting  would  be  better 
than  none  at  all,  and  to  have  worked  at  it  for  a  month  would  make  the 
questions  of  bedding,  of  tooling,  of  moulding,  and  the  like  ever  after 
have  a  different  significance.  A  short  course  of  craft  demonstration 
and  practice  should  be  essential  in  the  training  of  even  one  who  is  to 
become  the  most  highly  specialised  of  modem  architectural  practitioners. 
Other  students,  once  liaving  come  into  close  relations  with  the  materiab 
and  tools  of  a  builder,  would  become  more  and  more  interested  in  the 
practical  work  of  building,  and  as  a  result  we  mi^ht  hope  to  train  architects 
of  varying  gifts  and  capacities  for  works  of  different  classes.  It  is  the 
mistalce  of  all  systems  to  turn  out  men  of  one  pattern  fitted  for  one  and 
the  same  end,  whereas  in  the  enormous  mass  of  work  which  modem 
building  comprises  it  is  surely  evident  that  many  different  aptitudes 
are  needed. 

However  desirable  it  may  be  to  train  some  men  to  the  highest  degree 
of  academical  skill,  admimstrative  ability,  and  draughtsmanship  who 
may  be  able  to  deal  with  the  compHcated  problems  of  practice  in  a  big 
city,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  far  vaster  volume  of  building  work 
consists  of  tasks  of  a  humbler  nature,  tasks  which  a  highly  trained  expert 
is  too  refined  to  deal  with  satisfactorily.  Such  works  need  the  intimate 
handling  of  those  who  perhaps  have  rougher  faculties.  I  hold  it  for 
certain  that  the  more  we  elaborate  (and  possibly  of  necessity  elaborate) 
the  education  of  architects  who  are  to  practise  in  large  cities,  the  more 
we  are  making  it  difficult  to  supply  the  everyday  needs  of  the  country. 
I  see,  then,  in  a  basis  of  craftsmanship,  not  only  a  necessanr  part  of  the 
education  of  all  who  are  to  be  architects,  but  a  wa;^  of  opening  out 
channels  for  diversities  of  gifts  which  may  correspond  with  the  diversities 
of  requirement. 
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3.  Par  Fr.  van  Gobbelschroy,  Architecte,  Directeur  de  I'Ecole 
professionnelle  de  Menuiserie  de  Bnixelles. 

[Pour*  la  Soci^t^  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique.] 

De  V Architecte- Artisan :  jusqu'ct  qicel  point  r architecte  doit-il  recevoir 
V education  th^orique  et  pratique,  de  V artisan  ? 

Quoique  souvent  dej^  rimportance  du  mandat  de  Farcliitecte  ait  6t6 
d^montiee,  il  ne  sera  pas  hors  propos  d'exprimer  ici,  en  quelques  mots, 
ce  qu'on  est  en  droit  d'attendre  de  lui  et  ce  que  lui-meme  doit  avoir 
conscience  de  pouvoir  faire  pour  mener  a  bonne  fin  une  mission  delicate, 
sans  crainte  de  voir  jamais  s'6branler  la  confiance  qu'on  doit  avoir  dans 
son  art  et  dans  sa  science. 

Ces  conditions  ne  sont  malheureusement  pas  toujours  remplies,  d'abord, 
grace  a  ceux  qui  s'arrogent  les  droits  que  confere  la  quality  d'architecte 
— mais  ^ue  fort  heureusement  bientot  une  loi  leur  contestera — grace  k 
ceux,  disons-nous,  qui  ravalent  les  connaissances  de  Tarchitecte  au 
niveau  de  I'intellect  d'un  vulgaire  faiseur  de  plans  qui,  souvent  encore, 
n'est  qu'un  maladroit  homme  d'aSaires  ;  ensuite  et  surtout  parce  que,  en 
genera],  les  connaissances  sont  incompletes. 

A  beaucoup  de  jeunes  architectes,  trop  impatients  des  jouissances  que 
procure  au  maitre  de  I'oeuvre  la  materialisation  de  son  projet,  inconscients 
aussi  du  poids  de  la  responsabilite  qu'ils  encourent  et  ignorants  des  devoirs 
qui  les  attendent,  k  ceux-l&  manque — comme  k  d'autres  malheureusement 
aussi — cette  grande  masse  de  connaissances  et  d'experience  indispensables 
pour  inspirer  cette  confiance  absolue  que  toutes  les  mdustries  du  batiment 
devraient  avoir  dans  I'auteur  de  I'oeuvre  qu'elles  erigent  ensemble. 

En  un  mot,  sauf  de  rares  exceptions,  I'^ducation  integrale  manque 
gen^ralement  a  I'architecte,  car  il  ne  devrait  pas  seulement  pouvoir  com- 
poser des  plans  ingenieux  ayant  une  valeur  artistique,  et  etre  capable 
de  les  faire  ex^cuter  dans  leur  ensemble  en  toute  conformite  aveo  ses 
projets,  mais  il  devrait  ne  pas  devoir  compter,  exclusivement  pour  cette 
execution,  sur  Fentrepreneur  et  ses  sous-traitants  qui  sont  actuellement 
seuls  a  connaitre  les  difficultes  de  leurs  metiers  respectifs  et  k  en  posseder  la 
technique. 

L'architecte  devrait  etre  en  6tat  de  juger,  en  reel  connaisseur,  des 
plus  petits  details  de  sa  construction,  il  devrait  pouvoir  en  commander 
I'executLon  complete  et  posseder  les  connaissances  generales  techniques 
de  tons  les  metiers,  au  point  de  pouvoir  faire  rectifier,  sans  crainte  ni 
hesitation,  toutes  les  incorrections  qui  peuvent  s'y  ^lisser,  soit  par  la 
negligence,  soit  par  I'incompetence  de  ceux  qu'ils  emploient. 

Ces  multiples  connaissances  que  nous  avons  rencontr6es  et  que  nous 
rencontrons  encore,  k  un  certain  point,  chez  certains  eminents  confreres, 
manquent  au  grand  nombre  d'entre  nous,  non  pas  par  dedain  de  la  con- 
naissance  de  la  partie  manuelle  de  I'execution  des  projets,  mais  parce  que 
nous  n'avons  pas  eu,  au  cours  de  nos  etudes,  ni  le  temps  ni  1' occasion 
de  les  acquerir  pratiquement  et  completement. 

Nous  ne  voulons  pour  preuve  de  cette  lacune  regrettable  que  nous 
signalons  que  certains  details  de  menuiserie  que  nous  avons  eus  recem- 
ment  sous  les  yeux.  D  n'eut  pas  ete  possible  d'executer  I'ouvrage  comme 
les  plans  le  ronseignaient,  et,  de  1' etude  laborieuse  qui  en  avait  6t^  faite, 
on  n'a  pu  respecter  que  la  composition  artistique  et  les  profils. 

Cetait  bien  la  technique  du  metier  qui  faisait  completement  defaut 
au  dessinateur  qui  avait  voulu  combiner  le  travail  de  menuiserie  en  ques- 
tion. 

Cette  lacune  dans  I'education  de  I'architecte  doit  disparaitre ;  il  ne 
faut  pas  que  I'entrepreneur  ou  les    sous-ordres  puissent  constater  que 
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I'auteur  des  plans  ignore  comment  s'executent  pratiquement  et  conform^- 
ment  k  la  technique  sp^iale  du  metier  en  cause  les  details  des  travauz 
qu'il  commande.  II  faut,  au  contraire,  qu'ils  aient  la  conviction,  la  preuve 
mat^rielle  qu'on  ne  pent  jamais  lui  faire  admettre  ce  qui  est  mal  execute, 
et  qu'il  sait  tout  commander  et  tout  apprecier. 

Et  alors,  sachant  que  rien,  meme  dans  les  parties  cach^  de  la  batisse, 
ne  pent  6chapper  k  la  surveillance  6clair6e  du  maitre  de  I'cBuvre,  aucun 
entrepreneur  ne  risquerait  d'ex6cuter  des  travaux  contraires  aux  regies 
de  Part,  et  la  science  qu'il  serait  force  de  lui  reconnaitre  contribuerait 
^norm^ment  k  ramener  le  prestige  de  Farcbitecte  au  niveau  qui  ne  lui 
serait  plus  contest^  ni  par  les  proprietaires,  ni  par  les  entrepreneurs. 

D'ailleurs,  cette  connaissance  parfaite  de  la  technique  des  metiers  que 
nous  r6clamons  de  I'architecte  n'est  pas  une  innovation.  En  efEet,  beau- 
coup  d'architectes  du  moven-age  et  d'autres  hommes  de  science  tels  que 
Galilee,  Newton,  Leibnitz,  Stephenson  et  tant  d'autres  encore,  n'^taient-ils 

Sas,  en  m^me  temps,  des  travailleurs  manuels  ?  La  plupart  ont  eti 
es  hommes  qui  savaient  manipuler  la  matiere  pour  realiser  leurs  concep- 
tions, et  leur  esprit  trouvait  im  aliment  autant  dans  leurs  doigts  que 
dans  leurs  connaissances  th^oriques. 

Certes,  il  ne  faut  pas  pousser  Texigence  pour  les  connaissances  tech- 
niques de  Tarchitecte  au  point  de  lui  imposer  un  mam'ement  irr6prochable 
des  outils  de  tous  les  metiers,  comme  on  I'exige  d'un  ouvrier  d'^te,  mais 
il  ne  faut  pas  qu'il  ignore  comment  s'ex6cute  un  ouvrage  pour  qu'il  soit 
conforme  aux  regies  de  Fart ;  il  ne  faut  pas  qu'il  adopte  cette  indiSerence, 
lourde  de  responsabilites,  k  I'egard  des  proc6d6s  de  construction  employes 
par  les  difi^rents  metiers  sans  jamais  ressentir  le  d&sir,  le  devoir  de  con- 
naitre  et  de  pouvoir  apprecier  ces  travaux  speciaux. 

n  est  indispensable  que  I'architecte  possede  la  technique  de  tous 
les  metiers  du  Mtiment,  c'est  a  dire  qu'il  saohe,  pour  les  avoir  faits  lui- 
m^me  et  pour  en  avoir  suivi  toutes  fes  phases  en  detail  sous  I'oeil  d'un 
maitre  exerc^,  comment  s'executent  les  ouvrages  qu'il  rencontrera  plus 
tard  dans  l'ex6cution  de  ses  projets. 

Ces  connaissances  lui  ouvriront  encore  un  autre  vaste  champ  d'ac- 
tion,  car  non-seulement  il  sera  en  etat  de  faire  ex^cuter  tous  les  details 
aussi  parfaitement  qu'ils  peuvent  I'^tre,  mais,  connaissant  les  nteessit^, 
les  particularit&s  et  les  <ufficult6s  inh6rentes  k  chaque  m6tier,  il  sera  k 
m^me,  grace  k  I'instruction  sup^rieure  ^u'il  a  re9ue  dans  d'autres  branches, 
non  seulement  de  perfectionner  rationnellement  et  pratiquement  les 
precedes  d'ex6cution  adopts  par  tel  ou  tel  metier,  mais  encore  d'en 
d6couvrir  d'autres  qui  seront  ex^cutables  et  meilleurs. 

Bref,  dans  ces  conditions,  I'architecte,  au  cours  de  ses  visites  sur  les 
travaux,  pourra  donner  toutes  les  instructions  qu'exige  un  travail  d'6xecu- 
tion  parfaite,  et,  au  point  de  vue  de  sa  dignit6  et  de  son  prestige,  il  ne  sera 

Slus  jamais  expos6  k  convaincre,  malgr6  lui,  ses  sous-ordres  de  son  manque 
e  savoir  duis  la  technique  de  certains  travaux  qui,  quoique  mal  ex6cut6s 
— ^moins  par  inaptitude  que  par  lucre — ^n'eut  pas  attiiB  son  attention, 
soit  involontairement,  soit  aussi  par  prudence. 

Certes,  cette  feinte  de  ne  pas  avoir  remarqu6  estun  moyen  d'61uder  les 
questions  pour  la  critique  desquelles  on  ne  se  sent  pas  de  force,  mais 
it  est  non  moins  vrai  que  cette  tactique  n'echappe  pas  a  I'ouviier  qui, 
sachant  fort  bien  lui-m§me  ce  qu'il  a  mal  execute  dans  son  ouvrase,  tazera 
comme  il  convient  I'architecte  qui  ne  se  sera  pas  apei^u  de  la  maUa9on. 

Grace  aux  connaissances  techniques  que  nous  d^sirerions  voir  poss4der 
par  I'architecte  on  verrait  bientot  disparaitre  ces  vell6it6s  de  gains 
incorrects  manifestees  par  une  certaine  cat^gorie  d'entrepreneurs,  et  dont 
la  r6alisation  compromet  non-seulement  la  valeui  et  la  solidit6  de  la 
construction,  mais  augmente  encore  la  responsabilit^,  dA]k  sufi&samment 
grande,  de  celui  qui  en  a  fait  les  plans. 

Voili  jusqu'oii  I'architecte,  c'est  k  dire  celui  qui,  selon  I'acception  propre 
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dn  mot,  diiige  des  oonstmotions  smvant  les  regies  de  Tart  de  b&tir,  qui  en 
dreese  les  plans  et  les  devis,  voiU  jrtsqu'oii "  le  mattre  de  roeuvre  "— oomme 
il  6tait  SI  justement  appel6  au  moyen-^ge — doit  dtre  artisan.  II  faut, 
somme  toute,  que  raichitecte  rtaUse  en  tons  points  oette  sentence  si 
Yiaie  :  '*  On  ne  commande  bien  que  ce  que  Pon  sait  bien  faiie  soi-mSme." 
Cette  Education,  comme  nous  venous  de  la  presenter,  serait  int^grale 
et,  bien  que  tr^-compleze,  ne  n^cessiterait,  de  la  part  des  candidats, 
qu'un  supplement  de  deux  ann6es  d'itudes. 

L'61aDoration  d'un  programme  appropri^,  orient^  dans  un  ordre 
pratique,  demanderait  une  6tude  assez  mmutieuse  et  exigerait  un  remanie- 
ment  complet  des  programmes  d'6tudes  de  I'architecture  existants,  car 
Pind^cision  de  ceux-ci  est  d6montr6e  par  le  fait  qu'ils  attirent  actueUe- 
ment  deux  esp^ces  d'^l^ves :  les  ouvners  exer9ant  r^ellement  ime  pro- 
fession dans  I'mdustrie  du  b^timent,  et  les  personnes  qui  6tudient  Tarchi- 
tecture  par  pur  dilettantisme  dans  le  but  de  s'assimiler  la  culture  artistique 
pr^parant  h  la  carri^re  d'arohitecte. 

Or,  c'est  k  ces  demiers  que  le  programme,  le  materiel  de  I'enseigne- 
ment  et  son  esprit,  sont  surtout  adress£. 

Dans  ces  6coles,  le  niveau  des  Etudes — ^beaucoup  trop  conventionnelles 
pourtant — est  g^neralement  trop  eiev6  pour  les  artisans,  mais,  d'un  autre 
c»  te,  il  ne  prevoit  rien  qui  puisse  donner  &  Tarchitecte-artiste  ce  qui  lui 
manque  de  Tarchitecte-artisan. 

L  enseignement  de  I'architecture,  qui  applique  des  principes  si  61ev6s 
et  si  diver^ents,  n^cessite  de  la  part  des  61^ves,  pour  Stre  suivi  avec  succ^ 
des  connaissances  tr^-vastes  et  une  maturity  d' esprit  qu'on  ne  trouve 
pas  chez  la  moyenne  des  ouvriers.  Ceux-ci  ne  pourront  jamais,  pendant 
e  temps  dont  ils  disposent,  acqu^rir  le  savoir  necessaire  pour  combiner 
des  ensembles,  pour  composer  enfin,  car  ses  connaissances  de  la  construc- 
tion et  la  subtilite  de  sentiment  pour  le  faire  avec  discernement  et  avec 
gout  leur  manquent. 

Cest  pourquoi  le  caract^re  de  nos  6coles  d'architecture  ne  convient 
cuere  aux  ouvriers,  ^ui  ne  font  qu'y  entraver  la  marche  normale  des 
etudes  et  abaisser  le  mveau  de  I'enseignement  des  architeotes. 

II  faut,  pour  commencer  des  Etudes  seri6uses  d'architecture,  possMer 
d'abord  le  programme  complet  de  I'enseignement  moyen,  et  c'est  ce  qui 
manque  aux  ouvriers. 

Les  cours  pour  les  metiers  du  b&timent,  sp6cialement  destines  h, 
former  des  artisans  seulement,  devraient  exister  isol^ment,  autant  que 
possible  en  dehors  de  I'influence  des  academies,  afin  que  I'ouvrier  ne 
soit  pas  sollicite  par  les  cours  brillants  d'architecture  et  puisse  s'attacher 
&  des  Etudes  bien  appropri6es  h,  la  profession  qu'il  veut  exercer. 

Seulement,  des  cours  sp^ciaux  pour  les  metiers  du  batiment,  organises 
en  rapport  avec  les  connaissances  que  possMe  l'61^ve-architecte  qui  a 
fait  oes  6tudes  completes  d'architecture,  devraient  etre  cr66s  dans  les 
academies,  comme  complement  obligatoire  d'6tudes. 

En  somme,  ces  Etudes  se  feraient  dans  des  ateUers,  oil  I'architecte 
apprendrait  ^  mettre  en  pratique  une  partie  des  6tudes  qu'il  a  termin6es, 
et  oil  il  s'initierait  k  toutes  les  difficult^s  techniques  aes  metiers  qu'il 
aura  k  conduire  au  cours  de  sa  carri^re. 

Quant  aux  professeurs,  ils  devraient  dtre  choisis  parmi  des  sp6cialistes 
capables  d'ex6cuter,  dans  la  perfection,  les  metiers  qu'ils  seraient  appel6s 
k  enseigner,  etre  p^dago^es  et  en  6tat  de  r6pondre  pratiquement  k  toutes 
les  q^uestions  qui  lui  seraient  certainement  pos6es  par  ceux  qui  d6j4  poss6- 
deraient,  non  seulement  la  thiorie  des  metiers,  mais  qui  auraient  d6j& 
des  vues  trte-etendues  conmie  architectes-constructeurs. 

Bref,  des  le  d^but,  ces  professeurs  pourraient  entrer  dans  le  coeur  du 
sujet,  vu  que  leurs  Olives  possMeraient  la  terminologie  de  la  profession 
et  une  connaissance  complete  des  m^thodes  de  construction  et  des  mate- 
liaux  k  employer. 

A  A 
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En  Allemagne  et  en  Autiiche  sont  organises  des  etablissements  qui 
forment  des  ouvriers  et  des  techniciens  des  industries  da  batiment. 
Ce  sont  les  seuls  ^ays  qui  aient  consacre  des  ecoles  sp6ciales  d'entrepreneurs 
a  I'etude  des  metiers  diyeis. 

Cet  important  poupe  d'6coles,  qui  jouit  de  grandes  laveurs  et  qui 
rend  de  grands  services,  comprend  deux  degres  : 

(a)  Les  6coles  du  batiment  du  degr6  inf^rieur  pour  apprentis. 

(6)  Les  Ecoles  du  second  degr6  pour  contre-maitres,  patrons  et  entre- 
preneurs. 

Toutes  les  deux  ont  leur  but  et  leurs  methodes  propres.  EUes 
enseignent  les  sciences  concretes  rattachees  k  Tobjet  de  la  profession  et 
le  dessin  relatif  k  des  sujets  empruntes  au  batiments.  , 

Les  methodes  et  I'enseignement  sont  adapt6s  au  degre  de  culture  des 
eleves,  et  les  programmes  nettement  determines,  d'apr^  le  but  8p6cial 
de  I'ecole. 

O'est  la  seconde  categoric  d' ecoles  qui  nous  int^resse  surtout  ici,  car 
c'est  elle  qui,  en  beaucoup  de  points,  serait  applicable  h,  celle  qui  devrait 
etre  creee  pour  nos  jeimes  architectes. 

Ces  Ecoles  ont  pour  but  de  former  des  techniciens  ayant  une  connais- 
sance  parfaite  des  materiaux,  science  qui  constitue  la  point  de  depart 
des  etudes  techniques.  Les  Aleves  y  apprennent  k  distinguer  les  mat^naux 
de  bonne  et  de  mauvaise  qualite  et  a  se  rendre  compte  de  leurs  propri6tes 
afin  de  pouvoir  faire  un  choix  judicieux.  Us  6tudient  Fagencement 
et  le  fonctionnement  de  I'outillage  employ^  par  Fouvrier  et  par  Pentrepre- 
neur,  soit  pour  le  transport  et  Pelevation  des  materiaux,  soit  pour  d'autres 
travaux.  lis  ex6cutent  tons  les  ouvrages  qui  peuvent  se  presenter  en 
se  servant  de  tons  les  outils  speciaux  qui  doivent  mtervenir  dans  I'acheve- 
.  ment  d'un  m^me  travail. 

L'ecole  d'education  architecturale  complete  dont  nous  voudrions  voir 
la  creation  chez  nous  necessiterait  la  conibinaison  des  principes  adoptes 
chez  nos  voisins  avec  notre  enseignement  artistique  et  scientifique,  en 
basant  toutefois  Tenseignement  technique  sur  celm  des  6coles  techniques 
an^laises,  qui  est  essendellement  pratique,  et  ou  les  cours  oraux,  les  mampu- 
.  lations  aux  laboratoires  et  le  travail  manuel  dans  les  atehers — enseign^s 
d'apr^  des  m6thodes  qui  d6veloppent  chez  I'eleve  I'esprit  de  recherche, 
la  decision  et  J'initiative — constituent  les  moyens  d' Education. 

II  est  incontestable  que  le  resultat  de  ces  616ments  dans  un  programme 
d' Etudes  serait,  au  bout  de  quelques  annees,  d6cisif  dans  la  competition 
de  plus  en  plus  grande  entre  les  architectes,  parce  qu'il  contnbuerait 
k  faire  disparaitre  la  routine  et  Pempirisme  qui  mettent  en  infdriorite 
reelle  un  nombre  considerable  de  nos  jeunes  confreres. 

Cet  aper9u,  forcement  rapide,  ne  nous  permet  pas  d'entrer  dans  le 
detail  des  programmes  des  cours — ces  details  appartiennent  au  projet 
d'organisation  meme — ^mais  nous  esp6rons  avoir  pu  laisser  I'impression 
que  cette  ecole  serait  con9ue  dans  un  esprit  caracteristique  tres-moderne. 

Ktant  donn6  la  tendance  k  la  fois  superieure  et  pratique  des  Etudes  qui 
s'j  feraient,  nous  sommes  persuades  que  les  jeunes  artistes,  porteurs  du 
dipl6me  de  sortie  de  l'ecole,  poss6deraient  des  connaissances  et  des  apti- 
tudes qui  seraient  appreci^es  par  le  monde  artistique,  scientifique  et 
industnel.  Notre  travail  apportera,  nous  Tesp^rons,  quelques  Elements  k  la 
solution  de  la  question  si  importante  de  savoir  jusqu'4  quel  point 
I'architecte  doit  recevoir  I'^ducation  th6orique  et  pratique  de  Partisan,  et 
aura  6tabU  la  connexit6  ind6niable  d'une  Education  complete — toujour s 
tenue  a  la  hauteur  des  besoins  nouveaux — avec  le  relevement  de  la  carriere 
d'architecte  au  niveau  auquel  elle  a  le  droit  de  pr^tendre. 
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4.  By  Otto  Wagner,  Imperial  and  Royal  Superintendent  of  Works, 
Vienna ;  Profes«sor  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Plastic  Arts. 

{On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  ^isirian  Architects.) 

Wie  wait  ist  ein  Architekt  in  theoretischer  und  praktischer  Beziehung 
aLs  Handwerker  auszubilden  ;  hiezu  sei  bemerkt : 

Wiederholt  wurde  im  Vorhergehenden  auf  die  wiBsenscliaftliche 
Bildung  des  Architekten  verwiesen  und  betont,  dass  er  ein  sehr  reiches 
Material  in  sich  aufzunehmen  habe,  und  dass  diese  Aufnahme  aus  den 
eingangs  erwabnten  Griinden  keine  vollstandige  sein  kann.  Es  handelt 
sich  also  bei  Absolvierung  der  technischen  Studien  des  Architekten  um 
eine  gute  Basis,  welche  es  ihm  ermoglicht,  wahrend  seiner  spateren 
Scha&nszeit  sich  das  weiter  ErforderUche  anzueignen. 

Das  SchafEen  des  Architekten  und  eine  Anzahl  kiinstlerischer  Dinge 
wie  die  Pflege  der  so  nahe  verwandten  Malerei  idid  Bildnerei,  das  Ver- 
folgen  der  Fachliteratur  etc.  werden  ihn  sicher  veranlassen,  mit  der  Zeit, 
welche  er  fiir  all  diese  Arbeiten  aufwenden  kann,  recht  haushaltensch 
zu  sein,  auch  wird  er  sicher  fiir  die  Beaufsichtigung  der  durch  ihn  aus- 
zufiihrenden  Arbeiten  einen  ganz  erhebUchen  ZeitaiSwand  zu  reservieren 
haben.  Man  wird  also  nicht  fehlgehen,  wenn  man  behauptet,  dass  diese 
Leistungen  schon  aus  2ieitmangel  kaum  mehr  zu  bewaltigen  sind.  Hiezu 
kommt  noch  jener  Zeitverlust,  der  dadurch  entsteht,  dass  Schafienslust 
und  daher  Schaffensfahigkeit  Eigenschaften  sind,  iiber  die  der  Kiinstler 
nicht  jederzeit  verfiigen  kann. 

Eine  weitere  Au&iirdung  durch  Erlernung  eines  oder  mehrerer  Hand- 
werke  (alle  sind  iiberhaupt  nicht  zu  erlemen),  fallt  daher  sicher  iiber 
jenes  Mass  von  Zeit,  welche  dem  Architekten  fiir  seine  Arbeitsleistung 
iiberhaupt  zur  Verfugung  steht.  Wird  noch  erwogen,  dass  derartige 
handwerksmassige  Leistungen  einen  ziemlichen  Grad  von  physischer 
Kraft  in  Anspruch  nehmen  und  daher  die  Ruhe  und  das  Feingeiiihl  der 
Hand  schadigen,  so  ist  davon  abzuraten,  so  weit  in  das  Handwerksmassige 
des  bauteclmischen  Schafiens  einzudringen.  Die  Kenntnis,  wie  ein 
Bauteil  gemacht  wird,  gehort  in  das  Gebiet  der  Praxis,  die  sich  der  Archi* 
tekt  wahrend  seiner  SchafEenszeit  umso  leichter  aneignen  wird,  weil  seine 
angeborene  Rndigkeit  ihm  hilfreich  zur  Seite  steht. 

Die  in  Rede  stehende  Fra^e  6  kann  also  nur  in  dem  Sinne  beantwortet 
werden,  dasa  der  Architekt  jedes  Handwerk  und  die  Eigenschaften  der 
Materialien,  welche  er  bei  seinen  Herstellungen  verwendet,  m  theoretischer 
Beziehung  und  in  Bezug  auf  Anschauung  kennen  muss,  es  aber  unnotig 
ist,  dass  er  sich  die  manuelle,  zum  Handwerk  gehorige  Fertigkeit  aneigne. 


0.  Par  Robert  Lesage  (Paris) 

[Rapporteur  de  la  Commission  de  PEnseignement  de  la  Soci^te  des  Architectes 
dipldm^s  par  le  Gouvernement]. 

Sous  ce  titre  "  de  VarchUecte-artisany^  nous  avons  pense  que  les  organi  - 
sateurs  du  Congr^s  voulaient  consid6rer  Parchitecte  dans  FappliccUion 
de  ses  connaissances  techniques  et  theoriques.  Nous  avons  limite  notre 
etude  a  la  preparation  de  I'architecte  k  son  role  de  praticien  ;  nous  avons 
cherch6  k  definir  ce  que  pourrait  ^tre  une  Instruction  strictement  pratique, 
en  opposition  h,  une  Education  g6n6rale  et  particuU^rement  k  I'enseignement 
theonque  de  Tart  d'architecture.  Enfin,  nous  avons  essay6  d'^tablir 
le  programme  d'une  iccle  ffajyplication  des  arts  et  metiers  du  Batiment. 

La  creation  d'6coles  techniques,  pratiques  et  professionnelles  est  a 
Tordre  du  jour  un  pen  partout  en  Europe.  En  France,  jusqu'aujourd'hui, 
I'objet  vise  par  les  maitres  de  nos  ecoles,  lycees  et  facult^s  a  ete  surtout, 
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piesque  exclusivement  mdme,  la  ''  culture  intdlectueUe "  de  leuis  6I^ye8 
dans  un  sens  puiement  esth6tique  et  aristocratique :  former  ies  esprits 
distinguSs,  Les  contingences  onlinaires  de  la  vie  n'ezistent  plus,  notre 
sphere  est  id6ale,  nous  ignorons  la  lutte  pour  la  yie. 

U  y  a  quelques  ann^  encore,  Phomme  qui  exei^ait  une  profesfdon 
dite  *'  libdrale  nouvait  lester  dans  sa  tour  d'ivoire,  la  concurrence  ne 
Favait  pas  terriblement  sounds  a  son  joug ;  sa  fortune  d6pendait  d'xine 
aristocratie  dirigeante  k  laquelle  son  devoir  6tait  surtout  de  plaire. 

Aujourd'hui,  la  d^mocratie,  dirigeante  k  son  tour,  lui  demande  autre 
chose  et  davantage ;  elle  est  indifidrente  auz  616gances,  trop  feut'Hre ; 
elle  ne  s'attache  qu'aux  services  r6els,  facilement  tangibles  et  qu'eUe 
compte  par  les  profits  qu'ils  lui  procurent.  La  "  culture  intellectuelle  " 
lui  importe  moins,  la  connaissance  et  Thabilet^  professionnelle  d6ve- 
lopp^es  grace  k  la  specialisation  l'int6ressent  plus.  Elle  ne  demande 
pas  k  ses  enfants  d'etre  des  sujets  remarquables,  mais  d'etre  des  serviteurs 
r^ellement  utiles  k  la  collectivity. 

Elle  a  ik]k  oikk  des  6coles  pour  des  ouvriers,  des  ateliers  professionnels 
oii  Fancien  apprentissage  est  remplac6  par  Tenseignement  m^thodique : 
il  faut  maintenant  que  pour  les  chefs  du  travail,  ing6nieurs,  architectes, 
entrepreneurs  mdme,  elle  en  institue  de  nouvelles  oil  sera  compl6t6e, 
dans  le  mime  sens,  I'instruction  qu'ils  re9oivent  actuellement  dans  les 
6coles  th^oriques  et  idlales.  II  ne  sera  pas  parl6,  dans  ce  rapport,  des 
6coles  professionnelles  ouvrieres,  mais  seulement  de  celles  qui  con- 
viendraient  k  des  chefs  dans  les  professions  du  Batiment  et  particuli^re- 
ment  k  des  architectes. 

Nous  voulons  dire  tout  de  suite  que  nous  sommes  trop  attaches 
auz  616gances  pass6es  pour  sisner  leur  condamnation  et  que,  si  nous 
reconnaissons  la  n6cessite  imperieuse  d'un  enseignement  exclusivement 
professionnel,  c'est  k  la  condition  que  celui-ci  soit  donn6  d  cdtS  de  Ficole 
a^art  et  qu*en  rien  U  ne  puisse  la  diminuer.  L'6cole  professionnelle  doit 
Itre  com'pUfnefniaire ;  elle  doit  donner  ensuUe  k  I'artiste  les  moyens  de 
mettre  son  intdligence  amdliorie  au  service  des  hesoins  de  la  soci6t6. 

Avant  d'aborder  le  programme  g6n6ral  d'une  6cole  professionnelle 
d'architectes,  nous  devons  dire  quelques  mots  de  plusieurs  essais  qui 
ont  ktk  faits,  d6j&  en  France,  par  I'initiative  priv6e  comme  pour  montrer 
le  chemin  k  I'Etat. 

Parlous,  d'abord,  de  certains  cours  profess&s  le  soir  de  huit  beures 
k  dix  heures  sous  les  auspices  d'associations  d'enseignement  post-scolaire  : 
les  associations  philotecnniques,  philomathiques,  polytechniques,  et  sous 
ceuz  des  chambres  syndicales.  Malheureusement  ces  cours  sont  g6n6rale- 
ment  isol&s  et  ne  font  partie  d'aucun  corps  qui  puisse  donner  Fid^e  d'une 
^cole ;  ils  sont  irr6guli^rement  suivis ;  leur  auditoire  est  form6  surtout 
de  jeunes  ouvriers  ou  de  jeunes  employes ;  les  Aleves  architectes  ne  les 
fr^quentent  gulre.  Le  corps  enseignant,  ouvert  k  toutes  les  bonnes 
volenti,  n'offre  pas  toujours  des  garanties  scientiflques  suffisantes. 

Depuis  quelques  annees,  une  6cole  cre^  k  Paris  par  Fingdnieur  EyroUes 
pour  preparer  des  jeunes  gens  auz  ezamens  de  conducteur  des  ponts 
et  chauss6es  a  ouvert  un  cours  de  m6tr6  et  verification  des  travaux  du 
batiment,  et  tout  demi^rement  un  cours  de  construction.  Ces  deux 
cours  ont  eu  un  succesr6el,  prouvant  quele  besoin  auquel  ils  doivent 
r^pondre  existe  v6ritablement ;  des  architectes  les  suivent. 

Enfin,  pendant  ces  deux  demidres  annees,  plusieurs  membres  de  la 
Society  des  architectes  dipl^m&s  par  le  gouvemement  ont  fond6  deux 
nouvelles  icoles :  F^^cole  au  B&timent  et  T'Ecole  d'Enseignement  mutuel 
des  Arts.  La  premiere  a  franchement  abord6  le  programme  professionnel ; 
elle  s'est  strictement  Umit^e  k  F6tude  d6taillee  et  precise  des  m6tiei8 
du  Bfitiment  et  k  leur  comptabilit6  splciale.  Les  cours  professes  par 
des  sp^ialistes  de  chaque  corps  d'etat  sont  compl6t6s  par  des  exercices 
et  des  travaux  pratiques  sur  des  chantiers ;  c'est  une  6cole  compl^men- 
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taire,  elle  ne  touche  pas  k  Tart  d'arohitectaie.  La  seconde,  dans  un 
superbe  ensemble  de  conferences  de  vulgarisation  sur  oe  que  Ton  pourrait 
appeler  la  technologie  des  Arts,  a  reserve  une  place  particuliere  aux 
arts  du  Batiment;  ces  conferences  gen6ralement  Isoldes  sont  profess6es 
par  des  architectes,  des  mMecins,  des  ing6nieurs,  des  entrepreneurs.  .  .  . 
Les  ei&ves  ne  sont  astreints  k  aucun  exercice. 

Abordons  maintenant  I'^tude  du  programme  g^n^ral  de  notre  6cole, 
sans  tenir  compte  des  conditions  particulieres  et  nationales. 

Nous  avons  dit  que  notre  ecole  pr6parera  Tarchitecte  h,  son  r61e 
d'artisan,  c'est  k  dire  k  appliquer  ses  connaissances  thioriques  et  tech- 
niques. Elle  sera  done  une  icole  sp^ciale  cCajyolication  et  une  ^cole  com- 
'pUmentaire ;  Peidven'y  sera  admis  ^ue  s'il  possede  Ak]k  ces  connaissances 
qu'il  va  apprendre  k  appliquer,  s'il  sait  dessiner,  s'il  a  6tudi6  la  composition 
des  edifices  et  les  regies  de  leur  construction ;  en  sonmie,  s'il  a  Ak\k 
acquis  Tinstruction  senerale  qui  est  au  programme  de  nos  ecoles  des 
beaux-arts  et  de  nos  ecoles  d' architecture. 

Cette  education  generale,  elle  pouvait  k  I'ecole  theorique  lui  dtre 
donnee  k  I'amphithe&tre  oi^,  attentif,  il  n'avait  qu'lt  recevoir  de  son  mattre 
des  principes,  des  regies,  des  idees.  A  Pecole  d' application  od  il  devra 
maintenant  s'attacher  k  I'etude  anal3rtique  du  travail,  s'arr^ter  k  des 
details,  k  des  realites,  I'enseiffnement  *'  ex  cathedra  "  ne  lui  suffira  plus, 
n  faudra  qu'il  sorte  de  la  salle  des  cours,  qu'il  aille  sur  le  tas,  qu'il  voie 
I'ouvrier  travailler  et  mSme  peut-etre,  quelquefois,  qu'il  travaille  avec 
lui.  II  etudiera  les  materiaux  isoiement,  il  les  comparera,  les  essayera, 
les  travaillera ;  ce  n'est  qu'apr^s  avoir  vecu  quelque  temps  avec  eux  qu'il 
les  connaitra  bien.  Ensuite,  en  suivant  le  travail  des  ouvriers,  il  se  rendra 
compte  des  moyens  employes,  des  ressources  o£Eertes  par  les  outils  et  les 
machines,  des  *' tours  de  main,"  des  dif&cultes  d'execution,  du  temps 
depense,  des  dechets. 

Au  point  de  vue  pedagogique  un  enseignement  aussi  varie,  aussi 
vivant  pent  sembler  impossible  a  realiser.  II  le  serait  peut-etre,  en  efEet, 
pour  une  ecole  privee,  mais  non  pour  une  Institution  d'Etat. 

Du  reste  nous  avons  dej&  en  France  une  ecole  analogue  et  qui  a  eu 
un  succes  considerable ;  je  veux  parler  de  I'intemat  des  hopitaux,  pour 
les  etudiants  en  medecine ;  il  nous  donnera,  je  I'espere,  par  analogic  la 
solution  de  notre  probieme. 

Notre  ecole  d'apphcation  devra  done  donner  k  I'eieve-architecte  : 
1^.  Les  moyens  de  faire  des  etudes  personnelles  sur  les  materiaux 
et  des  essais  de  travail  manuel. 
2^.  Un  champ  d'experience. 

D'oii,  deux  oivisions  bien  distinctes ;  une  division  inUrieure  et  une 
divisian  exUrieure. 

A  la  division  interieure  devront  correspondre  des  cours  de  tech- 
nologie et  de  comptabilite,  des  ateliers  de  travail  et  des  laboratoires 
d'essai,  un  musee  des  produits  des  industries  du  b&timent  et  une  bibUo- 
theque  industrielle.  Parmi  les  exercices  et  travaux  pratiques  qui  seront 
imposes  aux  eiives,  il  semble  que  les  exercices  de  dessin  (details  d'execu- 
tion, attachements  figures)  et  de  comptabihte  devront  avoir  une  place 
plus  importante  aue  celle  des  travaux  purement  manuels.  II  ne  faut 
pas,  en  efiet,  oublier  que  notre  ecole  fCaura  fas  ct  former  des  ouvriers, 
mais  seulement  des  chefs  d^ouvriers,  et  que  s  il  pent  etre  extrlmement 
interessant  pour  ces  demiers  de  s'essayer  k  queiques  travaux  manuels 
afin  d'acquerir  tme  connaissance  plus  complete  des  materiaux,  des  outils 
et  du  travaili  il  leur  est  absolument  inutile  de  devenir  des  ouvriers  experts. 
Notre  programme,  dej^  extrdmement  charge,  deviendrait  absolument 
irrealisable,  faute  de  temps  necessaire  pour  I'accomplir.  Ces  travaux 
manuels  ne  devront  done  etre,  k  notre  avis,  pour  releve-architecte  que 
de  simjdes  essais  pour  voir. 

Notre  division  extirieure  parattra  peut-etre  plus  difficile  k  organiser. 
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Nous  avons  dit  que  rintemat  des  liopitaux  pouvait  nous  ofErir  un  modele 
a  suivre.  Comme  Tassistance  publi<][ue  a  ouvert  les  portes  de  see  hopitaux 
aux  6tudiants  en  m^decine,  I'administration  des  batiments  civils  ouviirait 
celles  de  ses  chantiers  aux  6tudiants  en  architecture.  Comme  les  extemes 
et  les  internes  suivent  la  visite  du  docteur  chef  de  service,  les  eleves- 
architectes  suivraient  celle  de  I'architecte  en  chef.  Comme  I'interne 
donne  son  assistance  au  medecin,  nos  Aleves  seconderaient  I'architecte. 

Mais  il  faudrait  q[ue  cette  6cole  des  chantiers  fut  rieoureusement 
organisee,  et  non  consid6r6e  comme  une  suite  de  visites  r^r^atives,  un 
moyen  d'enseigner  en  amusant,  une  simple  promenade  de  vulgarisation. 
II  faudrait  que  le  service  des  Aleves  fut  exactement  d^termin^,  obliga- 
toire  et  constate  ;  il  faudrait  que  I'architecte  put  compter  sur  son  eleve- 
inspecteur,  comme  le  m6decin  sur  son  interne. 

Ce  proiet  d'une  ^Gole  cPavplication  des  meters  du  Bdtiment  absolu- 
ment  independante  de  l'6coie  d'architecture  proprement  dite,  et  aux 
Aleves  de  laquelle  elle  serait  accessible  soit  pendant  les  demi^res  ann6es 
de  leurs  Etudes  d'art,  soit  apres  I'achevement  complet  de  celles-ci,  nous 
semble  §tre  une  solution  convenable  partout  oil  il  existe  d6j&  une  ecole 
d'art  architectural  sp^ciaUsee  comme  I'est  notre  £cole  nationale  des 
Beaux-Arts.  Partout  ailleurs,  cette  ecole  d'apphcation  pourrait  etre 
simplement  consid6r6e  comme  I'une  des  sections  ae  I'ecole  d'architecture 
et  pent  etre  m^me  devenir  un  simple  stace  d'apprentissage  qui  precederait 
I'enseignement  th^orique.  La  forme  de  I'dcole  d^pendra  6videmment 
des  conditions  particuheres  et  nationales  de  I'enseignement  d6j^  existant, 
et  devra  varier  suivant  les  pays  ;  mais  ce  qui  nous  semble  devoir  ^tre  per- 
manent c'est  le  caract^re  strictement  pratique  ^ue  nous  voudrions  donner 
a  une  p6riode  au  moins  de  I'instruction  professionnelle  de  I'architecte. 

Tel  est  le  programme  general. 

Est-il  realisable  ?  Nous  croyons  pouvoir  r^pondre  qu'au  point  de 
vue  fran9ais  il  I'est  sous  la  forme  m^me  que  nous  venons  de  proposer. 

L'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  n'est  pas  une  6cole  d'architecture,  mais  une 
6cole  s'p^ciale  des  Beaux- Arts  ou  I'art  d'architecture  tient  une  place  analogue 
k  celles  qu'y  tiennent  les  arts  de  la  peinture,  de  la  sculpture  et  de  la 
gravure.  Le  but  de  I'Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  est  ^dduquer  resprit  de  I'archi- 
tecte, de  le  pousser  vers  I'art,  et  non  de  lui  apprendre  un  mdtier,  de  le  pre- 
parer k  Fexercice  de  sa  profession,  L'instruction  technique  de  I'architecte, 
la  preparation  du  praticien  k  son  role  social,  n'est  point  de  son  domaine. 

Les  examens  et  concours  de  math^matiques  et  de  construction  qu'elle 
impose  k  ses  Aleves  des  le  d^but  de  leurs  etudes  d'art  n'ont  point  d  autre 
raison  d'etre  que  celle  d'ehminer  imm^diatement  parmi  eux  ceux  qui 
seraient  absolument  inaptes  k  I'etude  des  sciences  de  la  construction,  et 
par  consequent  k  devemr  de  veritables  maftres  d'oeuvre.  Mais  les  con- 
naissances  techniques,  ses  Aleves  doivent  aller  les  chercher  aiUeurs  et  les 
demander  surtout  k  I'experience  des  chantiers. 

II  est  aujourd'hui  hors  de  doute  que  cette  instruction,  laiss6e  au  hasard 
de  I'experience,  devrait  etre  faite  d'une  fa^n  methodi<}ue  et  donner 
Heu  a  un  veritable  enseignement;  ainsi,  assur^ment,  nos  architectes  seraient 
plus  tot  et  mieux  prepares  a  defendre  les  int6r§ts  dont  ils  ont  la  charge. 

Dans  de  precedents  Congres,  Monsieur  le  Professeur  J.  J.  Pillet  a  deja 
propose  ime  solution  a  ce  probleme.  Pour  lui  I'enseignement  technique 
devrait  etre  Umit6  chez  nous  k  des  eccles  jtrovinciales  et  former  Fenseigne- 
merU  secondaire  de  I'architecture  ;  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  repr^sentant 
I'enseignement  sup^rieur,  accessible  seulement  k  une  eUte  trds  hmitee. 

A  I'epoque  ou  ce  pro  jet  fut  present^,  il  aurait  pu  etre  facilement  realise 
par  la  creation  d'^coles  regionales  d'architecture,  bien  autonomes  et 
absolument  provinciales.     C'eut  ete  de  la  bonne  decentralisation. 

Aujourd'hui  les  circonstances  ont  change.  Le  Gouvemement  fran^ais 
vient  de  creer  en  province  des  ecoles  regionales  qui  sont  des  succursales 
de  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.    Les  mSmes  cours,  les  mimes  examens,  les 
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mdmes  exercices,  s'y  font  en  m6me  temps  qu'^  Paris,  ou  les  travaux  des 
el^ves  sont  exp^6s  et  jug6s  par  le  jury  ordinaire  de  TEcole  des  Beaux- 
Arts.     Ces  ecoles  d6oement  le  m^me  diplome  que  l'6cole  de  Paris. 

Devant  cet  ^panouissement  de  I'Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts,  il  ne  semble 
plus  Tester  qu'une  seule  solution  au  probleme  de  Tenseignement  technique  : 
c'est  la  creation,  k  c6t6  et  independamment  d'elle,  d  une  ^cde  cPapifKica- 
tion  de  la  construction  sur  le  programme  g6n6ral  que  nous  venons  de  tracer. 
Sa  situation  serait,  k  cote  de  I'J^cole  des  Beaux- Arts,  absolument  analo^e 


, ;  quatre  categories  i 

P.  Des  61^ves-arcliitectes,  anciens  61^ves  de  la  premiere  classe  de  1' Jfecole 
des  Beaux- Arts. 

2°.  Des  ^leves-extemes,  admis  par  voie  d'examen  ou  de  concours. 

3^.  Des  61^ves  Strangers. 

4*.  Des  auditeurs  libres. 

Pour  conclure,  nous  proposons  le  voeu  suivant : 

VOBU. 

Le  Congr^,  considerant  que  I'architecte,  maitre  d'oeuvre  ayant  sous 
sa  direction  immediate  les  ouvriers  et  les  artisans  des  corps  d'etat  les 
plus  di£E6rents  et  utilisant  les  services  des  industries  les  plus  diverses,  ne 
saurait  pretendre  a  acqu6rir  en  chacun  de  ces  metiers  et  en  chacune  de 
ces  industries  les  coimaissances  approfondies  d'un  specialiste  ;  consid6rant 
qu'il  existe  dej^  dans  la  plupart  des  6tat8  europ6ens  des  6coles  d'appren- 
tissage  pour  les  ouvriers,  des  Ecoles  d* application  et  des  laboratoires  pour 
les  ing^nieurs  (o^  sont  formes  des  sp^cialistes),  exprime  le  voeu  qu'il  soit 
cree  sp^cialement  four  les  architectes  et  pour  les  entrepreneurs  gdn^aux  des 
ecoles  oil,  dans  Tespace  restreint  de  deux  ann6es,  ils  pourraient  embrasser, 
d'une  {a9on  g6ti^rale  mais  precise,  la  technique  des  diff^rents  metiers  et  in- 
dustries du  batiment  sans  pr6tendre  k  I'exercice  de  ces  metiers  et  indus- 
tnes.  II  emet  aussi  le  voeu  qu'entre  ces  6coles  s'^tabHssent  des  rapports 
intemationaux  et  suivis. 


6.  Par  GrASTOX  Tr^lat  (Paris). 


Non !  je  ne  vols  pas  I'utilite  qu'il  y  aurait  k  ce  que  I'architecte  devint 
artisan.  Mais  est-ce  bien  le  point  de  vue  que  veut  soulever  la  question 
ainsi  ]ibell6e,  de  I'architecte-artisan  ?  Ces  mots  rappellent  une  pens6e 
qui  a  souvent  hant6  Tesprit  de  I'artiste  et  du  professeur  que  je  puis  repre- 
senter,  par  le  fait  d'une  pratique  ddja  longue. 

Je  me  suis  souvent  demand^  comment  les  artisans,  appartenant  aux 
differents  metiers  de  la  construction,  ne  toumaient  pas  davantage  leurs 
vues  du  cote  de  I'architecture.  Alors  ce  serait  V artisan-archUecte  qui 
ne  repondrait  pas  k  la  m§me  id6e  que  V archUecte-artisan,  En  tant 
que  technicien,  j'ai  parfois  rencontr^,  parmi  les  collaborateurs  ouvriers  que 
Fex^cution  des  travaux  entraine,  des  hommes  encore  jeunes,  montrant 
one  intelligence  ouverte  et  largement  preparee  aux  comprehensions 
exc^dant  le  cadre  de  leurs  sp^iahtes.  Le  travail  manuel,  on  ne  pent 
en  douter,  comporte  sa  philosophic  comme  toute  autre  activity.  La 
conscience  approfondie  d'un  metier  servirait  de  fond,  base  excellente 
aux  etudes  qui  prendraient  un  tour  interessant  du  fait  d'un  crUerium. 
special.  L'artiste  trouverait,  dans  cette  connaissance  de  la  mati^re,  un 
soutien  interessant  k  la  vari^te  de  points  de  vue  caract^ristiques  des 
applications  de  I'architecture.  Parmi  les  6tudiant«  et  les  hommes  de 
la  profession,  cela  jetterait  une  source  d'^laborations  nouvelles  et  originales . 


n 
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Uh  ^change  de  pens6e8  s'ensuivrait  qui  8erait  fertile  en  consiquenceB 
heurenfles.  Je  m  6toime  que  la  chose  n'ait  pas  6t£  plus  souvent  teniae. 
U  semble  pourtant  que  ce  serait  bien  dans  rordre  aidies  que  T^poque 
actuelle  est  conduite  A  envisager. 

Autrefois,  c'6tait  une  croyance  courante  que  I'art  voulait  6tre  aboid6 
dte  la  premiere  jeunesse,  pour  que  les  itudes  produisissent  des  r&^ultats. 
Or,  une  ez]^6rience,  remontant  d^k  loin,  m'am^nerait  k  une  conviction 
diff6rente,  sinon  oppos6e. 

J'ai  eu  des  Aleves  sortant  des  6coles  primaires  sup^rieures ;  i'en 
ai  eu  qui  avaient  fait  de  hautes  Etudes  classiques ;  d'autres  avaient  ak}k 
derri^re  euz  des  cani^res — en  tant  qu'instituteur,  ing6nieur,  militaire, 
offioier  du  g^nie,  etc.    Toutes  ces  cat^^oiies  m'ont  montr6  parfois  des 


d'une  carn^re  fussent  moins  aptes  k  Tiducation  d'art.    Des  exemple 
sont  presents  k  mon  esprit  qui  contrediraient  semblable  opinion. 

Mais  il  n'est  que  temps  d'aborder  la  vraie  question,  celle  de  rarchi- 
tecte-artisan.  Les  connaissances,  que  rarchitecture  comprend  et  qui 
lui  servent  de  point  de  depart,  ouvrent  d6j&  les  yeux  sur  tons  les  proc6d68 
k  Taide  desquels  les  projets,  dont  nous  concevons  les  616ments,  pourraient 
se  r6aliser.  Plus  tard,  le  contact  avec  les  di£E6rents  metiers  jette  des 
clart^s  plus  vives  sur  les  modes  d'ex^cution  en  usage.  II  s'ensuit  des 
points  de  vue  sp£ciauz  pouvant  devenir  une  source  de  vivacity  d'esprit 
dans  la  manidre  de  traiter  difi6rents  points  de  detail  qui  concourent  a  la 
totality  de  Toeuvre. 

Je  crois  que,  6tant  donni  le  caractdre  que  prend  cette  oeuvre  totale,  il 
est  bon  qu'une  premiere  Education  s'attache  k  en  concevoir  tons  les  616ments, 
afin  d'assurer  une  concordance  particuli^re  k  la  mise  au  point  g6n6rale  de 
I'ensemble.  CTest  di]k  une  grosse  6tude  pour  I'artiste  et  pour  le  technicien. 
Et  mdme,  en  se  pla9ant  k  ce  double  pomt  de  vue,  on  pourrait  craindre 
qu'il  y  eut  un  danger  k  pousser  ces  6tudes  jusqu'^  la  thiorie  et  la  pratique 
spteiales  aux  differents  travaux  manuels ;  on  risquerait  d'aboutir  k  une 
dispersion  regrettable  des  facultis,  k  tm  usage  d6plac6  du  talent.  La 
quality,  qu'on  s'attacherait  k  donner  aux  parties  61ementales  de  Tensemble, 
en  viendrait  k  tirer  I'oeil,  k  distraire  de  rid^e  g6n6rale,  que  I'ordonnance 
a  pour  condition  premiere  de  servir  et  de  repr£enter.  La  mise  au  point, 
voulue  par  I'intelligence  de  la  conception,  serait  certainement  compromise. 
L'unit6  du  parti  se  perdrait  dans  la  multiplicity  des  details  depourvus 
de  concordance. 

Nous  voudrions  done  mettre  en  garde  centre  la  doctrine  que  Farchitec- 
ture  gagnerait  quelque  chose  k  ce  que  ses  agents  re9ussent,  au  d6but  de 
leur  carriere,  une  6aucation  spteialement  attach^e  k  la  th^orie  pratique 
de  Partisan.  II  en  r^sulterait,  croyons-nous,  ime  perte  de  temps  conside- 
rable et  une  confusion  dans  les  id6es  d'expression  plastique.  Ainsi  la 
nettete  comme  la  rectitude,  caract^ristiques  de  ce  que  nous  nommons  en 
art  le  parti,  en  sou£Eriraient.  Son  Eloquence  se  perdrait  du  fait  d'un 
talent  d6pens6  hors  de  propos.  Ce  serait  contraire  k  Pesprit  d'ensemble 
que  voulait  une  conception  oien  conduite,  il  n'est  pas  permis  d'en  douter. 

Dans  notre  pens6e,  Tarchitecte  doit  d6velopper  en  lui  TMucation 
th^orique  et  pratique  de  Partisan  dans  la  mesure  de  sa  pratique  profession- 
nelle  ou  d'artiste.  Mais  il  net  conviendrait  pas  de  d^buter  par  une  Educa- 
tion qui  d^truirait  la  mise  au  point  des  intelligences  de  Part.  Cette 
Education  appartient  essentiellement  k  PexpErience  professionnelle  qui 
dure  autant  que  la  vie  active.  Elle  rEsulte  pour  Parchitecte  d'une  affinity 
continue  avec  tons  les  artisans  qui  lui  apport«nt  leur  concours.  Elle  se 
poursuit  sans  exclusion  aucune  de  spEciaUtEs.  II  s'ensuit  des  idEes  de  mieux 
en  mieux  Etablies  sur  ce  qu'il  est  permis  de  demander  k  chacune  d'elles. 

Pour  en  revenir  au  terme  usite  du  progranmie,  il  v  a  1^  une  veritable 
education,    Seulement  elle  dure  toute   la  vie  de  1  artiste.     Elle   tient 
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oompte  des  changements  incessants  dans  la  Boience,  dans  son, influence 
BUT  lea  applications  de  Tart. 

Cette  education  se  confond  done  aveo  la  vie  elle-m^me  de  Tartiste. 
Et  il  lui  assigne  toujours  la  place  qui  lui  convient  dans  ses  in- 
quietudes et  dans  ses  preoccupations,  s'il  se  montre  k  la  liauteur  du  role 
que  lui  attribue  son  activity  bien  comprise. 

Mais  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'elle  doive  prendre  une  place  partiouliire  dte 
le  d6but  de  la  carri^re. 

Risum^. — V education  tMcrique  et  pratique  des  artisans  pent  certaine- 
ment  devenir  une  source  abondante  de  developpement  en  art.  Mais  il 
faut  alors  qu'elle  soit  judicieusement  conduite.  Autrement  elle  aurait 
des  dan|;ers  qui  ne  tarderaient  pas  k  se  manifester  dans  les  oeuvres. 

Je  tiens  a  dire  tout  de  suite  qu'elle  doit  Itre  cons6quente  du  tour 
que  prend  la  vie  professionnelle.  ^t  celle-ci  entraine  Tamnite  g6n6rale 
avec  tons  les  metiers  qui  peuvent  concourir  k  I'exteution  des  oeuvres  de 
rarcbitecte.  II  en  r6sulte  une  vraie  Education  thiori^  et  'pratique,  qui, 
celle-la,  se  resume  toujours  en  extension  de  conscience  chez  I'artiste. 
D'oi^  une  vivacity  d'esprit  qui  se  manifeste  dans  le  caract^re  particulier 
des  elements  concourant  k  rharmonie  d'ensemble,  k  laquelle  ils  restent 
subordonnte.  Sans  quoi,  seraient  ezc6d6s  le  gout  et  la  mesure  que  nous 
enseigne  certaine  phUosophie  tir6e  des  ordonnances  que  la  mati^re  pent  com- 
prendre.    On  le  voit,  c'est  1^  une  Education  k  laquelle  la  vie  est  consacrde. 

Mais  il  n'y  aurait  pas  lieu  de  compter,  pour  cela,  sur  une  initiation 
du  d6but  de  la  vie.  Elle  doit,  avant  toute  autre  chose,  s'attacher  k  divoiler 
les  inconvdnients  de  faire  dominer  trop  efEectivement,  dans  une  OBUvre, 
les  diff^rents  elements  que  la  vari6t6  des  metiers  repr^sente.  Car  ce 
serait  s'exposer  k  une  cause  de  disparates  k  6viter  dans  la  conception  et 
dAha  I'ex^ution  arobitecturales.  Certains  maitres,  dont  la  m^moire  est 
entourie  du  respect  qui  leur  est  d^  pour  Tensemble  de  leur  vie,  et  certaines 
^les  en  f ourmraient  au  besoin  des  t<6moignages,  si  la  chose  demandait  k 
Itie  appuyie  de  preuves  mat^rielles.    Mais  ce  n'est  pas  le  cas. 

Cette  Education,  pour  ne  pas  jeter  le  trouble  dans  les  esprits,  se  pour- 
Buivra  done  par  le  lait  de  la  carriere  elle-m^me.  Elle  r^sultera  pour 
I'aichitecte  exclusivement  de  Texp^rience  cfiie  lui  donneront  tons  les 
metiers  auxquek  l'ex6cution  de  ses  Edifices  fait  appel. 

Conclusion. — ^L'Mucation  d^architecte-artisan  se  fait  sufi^amment 
d'elle-meme  par  le  courant  d'une  vie  pratiquement  absorb^e  dans  les 
applications  de  I'art. 

Pour  ce  qui  serait  d'une  Education  th6orique  et  pratique  au  d6but 
de  la  carriere,  les  avantages  ne  r6pondraient  point  au  temps  consacr^ ; 
les  inconv6nients  en  seraient  mSme  pr^dominants. 


7.  Par  M.  Poupinel. 


Jus(][u'4  quel  point  rarchitecte  doit*il  recevoir  I'&iucation  thiorique 
et  pratique  de  I'artisan  ? 

Les  questions  de  I'enseignement  de  I'architecture  et  de  I'^ducation 
de  rarchitecte  ont  6t6  trait6es  k  pen  pres  sous  tons  les  points  de  vue  dans 
les  congr^  intemationaux  de  1867,  1878,  1889,  1897,  1900  et  1904. 

L'intituie  a  iiA  vari6  avec  soin ;  prfoisant  le  sujet  k  traiter  sp6cialcment ; 
difi^rant  du  th&me  actuel ;  et  cependant  en  se  reportant  aux  ouvrages 
parus  sur  ces  congr^  on  s'aper^oit  qu'^  chaque  instant  rapporteurs, 
conf^renciers,  orateurs  se  sont  laiss^s  entratner  k  des  questions  tangentes, 
et  en  7  r^fl^chissant  on  d^couvre  ^ue  leurs  raisonnements  s'6tendent 
bien  au  deU  des  limites  tracies  par  le  titre  de  leur  communication  et  s'appli- 
queraient  k  la  pratique  comme  k  la  throne  scientifique^et  k  Tart. 
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II  y  a  encore  profit  k  tirer  des  theses  sur  renseignement  pratique  du 
personnel  du  batiment,  traitees  par  MM.  Douillard,  Duvert,  Lehman, 
CJh.  Lucas,  k  Paris  en  1889  ;  de  nos  confreres  de  Belgique  en  1897 ; 
de  nos  confreres  d'Espagne  en  1904. 

Puisque  des  noms  viennent  d'etre  prononc^s,  enumerons  encore  les 
Baltard,  Rohault  de  Fleury,  C^sar  Daly,  Charles  Gamier,  Guillaume, 
EmJle  Trelat,  Bourdais,  de  Baudot,  Gout,  Wallon,  MM.  Phen^  Spiers, 
G.  Aitchison,  A.  Melida,  Stier  et  Otzen  de  Berlin,  Geymiiller,  Otto 
Wagner,  Pedro  d'Avila,  Benouville,  Pillet,  et  j'en  omets  involontairement 
qui  au  cours  de  leurs  discours  nous  ont  f ourni  des  aper^us  ct  des  critiques, 
ou  des  conseils  dont  nous  pourrions  faire  notre  profit  encore  auiourd'hui. 

Je  ne  crois  pas  du  reste  devoir  me  lancer  dans  les  details,  sachant 
que  des  confreres  fran9ais  Font  fait,  que  des  confreres  etrangers  ont  6tudi6 
a  fond  la  question  actuellement  k  I'ordre  du  jour. 

Lorsqu'il  est  question  de  bon  sens  on  se  rencontre,  fata]ement  les 
redites  sont  a  craindre. 

Je  me  bomerai  pour  6viter  toute  perte  de  temps  a  vous  dire  quelle 
conclusion  me  paratt  a  tirer  de  I'oeuyre  de  nos  devanciers. 

De  mSme  que  pour  Tart  et  la  science,  nous  n'arriverons  jamais  k 
connaitre  la  fin  de  la  pratique,  tant  I'architecte  a  de  problemes  artis- 
tiques,  scientifiques  et  prati<^ue6  k  r6soudre :  plusieurs  existences  seraient 
n^e&saires.  Madame  de  Sevign6  a  6crit :  ''  Je  dis  toujours,  que  si  je  pouvais 
vivre  seulement  deux  cents  ans,  je  deviendrais  la  plus  admirable  personne 
du  monde."  C'est  le  temps  qu-il  faudrait,  croyons-nous,  k  une  61eve- 
architecte  pour  recevoir  une  teinture  suffisante  de  toutes  les  sciences  qui  lui 
sont  necessaires  et  les  mettre  en  pratique.  Aussi  constatant  que,  malgre 
les  progres  des  sciences  m^dicales  et  de  I'hygiene,  les  generations  actuelles 
et  futures  n'ont  gu^re  de  chance  de  longevite  pareille,  nous  ferons  peut- 
etre  bien  de  bomer  notre  ambition,  et  dans  Tintcr^t  meme  de  nos  jeunes 
confreres  et  successeurs  de  limiter  notre  voeu  et  de  le  formuler  ainsi,  sans 
nous  perdre  dans  les  details  ou  les  programmes  compliqu^s : — 

"  Que  I'architecte  receive  un  enseignement  pratique  sommaire  lui 
permettant  de  faire  le  meilleur  usage  des  forces  humaines,  des  ressources 
materielles,  mis  k  sa  disposition  par  la  nature  et  Tindustrie." 


DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  VI. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  papers  M.  Lesaoe  proposed  his  resolution 
(p.  359),  which,  translated,  is  as  follows : — 

This  Congress,  considering  that  the  architect,  the  master  of  the  works, 
having  under  his  immediate  direction  workmen  and  artisans  of  the  most 
varied  bodies  of  the  State,  and  utilising  the  services  of  the  most  varied 
industries,  has  no  means  of  acquiring  in  each  of  these  trades  and  in  each 
of  these  industries  the  complete  knowledge  of  a  specialist ;  considering 
that  there  exist  already  in  the  majority  of  European  countries  training 
schools  for  artisans,  schools  for  practical  appUcation  and  laboratories  for 
engineers  where  speciaUsts  are  trained,  expresses  the  desire  that  there 
should  be  created  specially  for  the  architects  and  for  the  general  contractors 
schools  in  which,  in  the  limited  space  of  two  years,  they  could  acquire  in  a 
general  but  exact  maimer  the  technical  part  of  the  various  trades  and 
industries  of  the  building  trade,  without  claiming  to  practise  these  trader 
and  industries.  It  also  expresses  the  wish  that  between  these  schools 
international  and  continuous  relations  may  be  established. 

Dr.  Joseph  Cuypers  (Amstrcrdam) :  J'ai  ecout^,  avec  grand  inter^t,  les 
trbis  rapports  lus  ce  matin.  II  ne  reste  pas  grand'  chose  k  dire  sur  cette 
question  apres  la  lecture  de  ces  rapports.     Je  voudrais  cependant  poser 
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deux  questions  d'interet  general.  Les  vues  du  professeur  Lethaby  expri- 
ment  bien  le  sentiment  qui  a  cours  en  HoUande  concemant  cette  question 
importante  de  Teducation  de  rarchitecte,  au  point  de  vue  technique.  Je 
voudrais  toutefois  demander  I'avis  de  Tassemblee  sur  la  question  de  savoir 
a  quel  moment  de  cette  education  il  doit  commence!  retude  de  la  technique. 
Est-ce  entre  14  et  18  ans  ou  bien  a  un  age  plus  avanc6  ?  Si  j'ai  bien 
compns,  il  faut  que  le  futur  architecte  apprenne  k  bien  distinguer  les 
caracteres  distinctifs  des  differents  metiers,  ce  qui  veut  dire  qu'il  ne  faut 
pas  se  bomer  a  des  connaissances  purement  theoriques.  A  ce  point  de 
vue,  il  serait  suffisant  qu'un  eleve-architecte  suive  des  cours  g^neraux  des 
differents  metiers.  En-Hollande  des  ecoles  speciales  ont  ete  fondees 
par  des  particuliers  reunis  en  association.  L'Etat  leur  accorde  des  sub- 
ventions, mais  il  desire  ne  pas  restreindre  Tinitiative  privee,  lui  laissant  le 
soin  de  donner  aux  Etudes  I'orientation  qui  parait  la  plus  convenable.  Le 
Grouvemement  prefere  ne  pas  imposer  de  modele  et  laisser  k  chaque 
association  la  liberte  la  plus  complete.  II  accorde  des  subsides  ^ui  attei- 
gnent  quelquefois  90  pour  cent  de  la  depense  annuelle.  L'on  obtient  ainsi 
des  types  d'ecoles  independantes.  Nous  esp6rons  pouvoir  continuer  dans 
cette  Yoie  et  ne  pas  nous  voir  imposer  un  type  g6n6ral,  comme  on  Ta  fait,  je 
crois,  en  France,  avec  un  resultat  desastreux.  Les  institutions  anglaises 
sont  les  plus  independantes  et  en  concurrence  Tune  avec  I'autre.  Elles 
montrent  que  les  idees  qui  president  k  leur  organisation  sont  les  meilleures. 
En  Belgique  on  se  propose  d'avoir  des  cours  de  metiers  pour  les  61eves- 
architectes,  cours  a  suivre  par  eux  lorsqu'ils  sont  d^jk  en  stage.  II  me 
aemble  que  ces  cours-l&,  donn6s  d'une  fa9on  permanente,  sont  encore  moins 
necessaires  parce  que  les  interesses  peuvent  suivre  des  cours  de  vacances, 
ce  qui  est  amplement  suffisant.  Mais  ceci  sort  du  cadre  de  la  discussion 
actuelle.  Le  lutur  architecte  doit  avoir  des  idees  pratiques  des  differents  . 
metiers  qui  concourent  au  batiment,  et  pour  cela  il  doit  suivre  les  Ecoles 
d'artisans  ou  Ton  apprend  k  manier  le  bois  et  le  fer.  Ceux  qui  s'interes- 
sent  k  la  bonne  education  des  futurs  architectes  devront  suivre  cette 
orientation. 

Mr.  Maurice  B.  Adams  said  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  many 
of  the  views  Professor  Lethaby  had  expressed  in  his  Paper.  But  much 
as  he  admired  what  Professor  Lethaby  advocated,  the  difficulty  with 
architectural  students  was  comprised  in  the  vast  iield  their  labours 
covered.  The  art  or  arts  which  the  modem  architect  had  to  supervise 
had  been  multipUed  in  a  most  enormous  degree  during  his  (the  speaker's) 
own  time,  and  although  he  realised  the  necessity  of  architects  handling 
materials,  as  materials  were  handled  by  the  practical  artificer,  he  did 
not  see  how  the  architect  could  spare  the  time  to  devote  to  such  a 
purpose.  He  (Mr.  Adams)  had  himself  worked  at  the  joiner's  bench 
for  some  two  or  three  years  before  he  was  articled,  and  though  he  had 
never  regretted  it,  he  was  not  quite  sure  whether  that  was  the  sort 
of  thing  they  ought  to  advocate  nowadays  with  the  material  advantages 
which  had  accrued  from  the  various  schools  recently  brought  into  existence. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  in  dealing  with  a  question  of  this  kind  they  had 
to  realise  the  exacting  conditions  under  which  the  architect  had  to 
work,  and  not  only  the  architect,  but  the  builders,  and  also  the  whole 
system  of  building  which  was  now  adopted.  Professor  Lethaby's 
advocacy  seemed  to  refer  to  a  more  elementary  stage  of  existence 
than  that  which  we  enjoyed  to-day.  If  an  architect  had  one  or  two 
small,  or  even  large,  country  houses  to  build,  he  could  devote  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  them ;  but  the  remuneration  was  somewhat  limited  when 
it  was  restricted  to  a  small  amount  of  work  of  that  kind.  The 
architect  had  to  compete  for  commissions  very  largely  nowadays. 
Very  few  men  came  into  the  world  favoured  by  circumstances  which 
enabled  them  to  depend  on  private  chents,  and  therefore  the  architect 
had  to    fight   his  way   by    competition,   very   often   against    adverse 
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circTiTn stances  for  a  long  time,  and  then  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
his  work  he  was  bound  to  fall  into  line  with  the  ordinary  methods  of 
competition  amongst  builders  and  contractors,  and  it  would  be  an 
extremely  difficult  thin^  for  any  individual  architect  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  an  undertakmg  once  commenced  and  carried  out  on  those  lines. 
Further  than  that^  there  seemed  to  be  a  ^winff  disposition  to  go  in  for 
direct  labour  by  large  municipal  authorities,  while  others  insisted  upon 
emplo3dng  their  own  men,  thereby  emphasising  to  an  enormous  degree 
the  amount  of  labour  each  architect  had  to  devote  to  his  business  as  super- 
visor or  architect-in-chief.  It  seemed  to  him  they  must  recognise  the 
conditions  under  which  architects  had  to  work,  and,  looking  at  the  schools 
that  were  at  present  existing,  in  his  opinion  the  Schools  of  the  Architectural 
Association  went  about  as  far  as  they  could  reasonably  and  practically 
go  in  the  matter  of  enabling  the  student  to  acquire  a  more  practical  and 
technical  knowledge  of  building  operations,  ana  that  method  was  carried 
on  by  enabling  the  pupil  to  go  on  to  buildings  in  progress  and  to  make 
reports  to  his  master  of  what  he  saw  there.  One  of  the  first  necessities 
of  an  architect  was  observation — that  he  should  observe  and  note  all  the 
things  on  a  building ;  that  he  should  state  his  difficulties  to  his  master  and 
have  them  explained  to  him.  Of  course,  if  they  assumed,  as  Professor 
Lethaby  appeared  to  assume,  that  the  modem  architect's  position  was 
radically  wrong  from  b^inning  to  end — ^that  there  shoidd  in  fact  be 
no  such  thing  as  the  professional  architect  at  all — then  one  was  able  to 
follow  his  argument  more  closely,  but  he  (the  speaker)  took  it  that  we 
were  obliged  to  take  the  world  pretty  much  as  we  found  it,  and,  of  course, 
all  agreed  that  the  architect's  work  could  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
amount  of  mind  which  he  was  able  to  put  into  it.  No  work  of  art  could 
possibly  be  a  work  of  art  unless  it  had  the  full  individual  impression  of  the 
person  who  conceived  it.  If  they  could  rely  on  the  various  arts  and  crafts 
to  conceive  the  various  parts  of  the  building — ^the  brick  and  roof  work, 
the  masonry,  &c. — much  on  the  lines  that  the  old  medisBval  work  was 
done,  that  might  be  extremely  good  ;  but  he  could  not  see  how  it  could 
be  done  nowadavs,  and  he  did  not  understand  what  object  there  was  in 
utilising  the  student's  time  for  so  long  a  period  as  would  be  necessary  to 
teach  mm  to  do  those  things  personally.  He  noticed  that  Professor 
Lethabv  in  one  part  of  his  paper  spoke  of  a  very  short  time  being 
devoted  to  craftsmanship  as  being  better  than  no  time  at  all.  His  (the 
speaker's)  own  experience  was  that  the  main  advantage  in  Roing  to  work 
at  the  bench  was  that  it  enabled  him  to  realise  how  builderB  handled 
materials — ^how  they  cut  up  the  stuS  and  utilised  materials  ;  but  as  to 
architects  becoming  expert  joiners  or  expert  metal-workers,  that  was 
impossible.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they  might  take  up  some  of  those 
thmgs  as  a  hobby,  and  have  a  smithy  or  a  small  furnace  and  go  in  for 
enamels  and  carry  on  metal-working  to  a  higher  form.  It  was  undesir- 
able to  shape  all  architects  exactly  m  the  same  mould ;  in  his  opinion, 
they  must  deal  with  that  question  in  a  general  broad  way.  He  under- 
stood from  the  resolution  tnat  it  was  proposed  that  there  should  be 
some  sort  of  school  arranged  with  contractors  or  builders.  In  that 
connection  they  must  remember  that  builders  were  ceasing  to  be  builders ; 
they  were  gradually  becoming  mere  financiers.  A  bmlder  in  the  old 
acceptation  of  the  word  was  a  man  that  studied,  as  they  wished  architects 
to  study,  every  branch  of  the  building  business ;  but  nowadays  it  was  a 
very  rare  thing  to  find  a  builder  that  had  served  his  time  at  the  bench 
as  they  used  to  do,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  minutisB  of  the 
various  trades.  Under  the  present  contract  system — whether  it  was  good 
or  bad,  there  it  was,  and  it  had  been  brought  about  by  modern  circum- 
stances— ^the  custom  was  to  appoint  a  manager  of  each  department,  and 
to  look  to  the  manager  of  each  department  to  show  a  profit  on  that 
department's  working.    So  they  could  not  rely  on  the  co-operation  of 
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the  builder  in  the  sense  that  they  used  to  have  it,  and  he  thought  he  was 
correct  in  saying  that  there  were  very  few  builders — unless  they  remained 
in  the  country  in  quite  a  small  way  of  business — who  could  afford  to 
devote  the  time,  or  did  devote  tiie  time,  in  the  course  of  their 
apprenticeship  to  the  business  of  acquiring  that  technical  knowledge 
which  was  advocated  as  so  necessary  for  all  architects.  Therefore  it 
seemed  to  him  tiiat  what  they  should  do  would  be  to  multiply  schools 
lUce  those  of  the  Architectural  Association — the  various  schools  might 
well  take  that  as  a  basis  of  their  operations — and  they  should  bring  the 
students  more  into  contact  with  the  actual  work,  and  if  a  man  was 
articled  to  an  architect  he  should  afford  the  pupil  every  possible  facility 
of  visiting  buildings  in  progress,  and  possibly  m  some  cases  becoming 
clerk  of  the  works — although  he  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  fair 
thing  to  the  owners  of  the  buildings  that  a  pupil  should  be  employed  as 
a  responsible  clerk  of  the  works.  He  thought,  moreover,  that  they 
should  do  something  not  only  to  exclude  students  who  had  no  natural 
ability  for  architecture  more  rigidly  than  they  had  done  from  their 
schools,  but,  having  got  the  right  type  of  men  in  the  schools,  one  of 
the  best  things  they  could  do  was  to  take  them  as  much  as  possible  on  to 
buildmcs  in  the  way  he  had  advocated. 

Professor  V.  Naoy  (Buda{>est)  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  talk  about  a  question  of  this  kind  from  an  international  point 
of  view,  as  the  conditions  pi  things  varied  in  different  countries.  In  his 
opinion  an  architect  ought  to  be  a  man  of  wide  technical  knowledge,  one 
who  was  able  to  construct  everything  that  his  fancy  conceived,  and  he 
must  be  an  artist  to  give  a  pleasing  form  to  that  which  he  was  able  to 
construct.  The  knowledge  and  requirements  of  the  architect  covered 
such  a  vast  field  that  they,  as  professors,  knew  that  it  was  onl^  possible 
in  a  short  time  or  a  few  vears  to  ^ve  an  architect  the  foundation  of  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  the  techmcal  education  in  his  profession.  He 
thought  that  the  resolution  which  had  been  proposed  by  their  French 
friends  went  too  far  in  many  respects.  It  was  like  sendmff  a  wanderer 
from  home  and  charging  mm  with  so  many  things  that  he  would  be 
obliged  to  drop,  as  it  were,  necessary  things  in  order  that  he  might  be 
able  to  go  on  his  way  What  he  meant  was — let  them  confine  themselves 
to  teaching  the  necessary  things,  and  other  things  the  student  could  pick 
up  on  his  way  as  he  went  along  through  life.  What  he  personally  felt 
was  that  the  architect's  work  was  endangered  by  something  else  than  a 
lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  the  different  crafts.  It  was  the  engineer's 
work  which  endangered  the  architect's  work.  The  progress  of  technical 
studies,  especially  in  iron  buildings,  had,  he  considered,  not  onlv  in  his  own 
country  but  all  over  the  world,  taken  architecture  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  architects,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  architect  would  no  more 
be  the  conceiver  or  the  constructor  of  his  ideas,  because  he  could  not 
follow  them  out.  Therefore,  if  there  was  time  to  be  spared  on  the  educa- 
tion of  architects,  he  would  rather  that  it  should  be  spent  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  could  not  be  picked  up  on  the  road 
wlien  he  was  in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regarded  the  crafts,  it 
was  easier  to  pick  them  up  by  practice  rather  than  at  a  school.  His  idea 
was  that  two  years  was  far  too  long  to  devote  to  acquiring  a  technical 
knowledge  of  the  different  crafts.  Tne  architectural  student  was  already 
overcharged,  and  a  short  time,  just  to  get  a  fundamental  knowledge  of 
the  different  crafts,  would  be  sufficient.  He  would  therefore  propose  that 
the  resolution  read  as  follows : — *'  This  Congress,  considering  that  the 
architect,  the  master  of  the  works,  bavins  under  his  immediate  direction 
workmen  and  artisans  of  the  most  varied  bodies  of  the  State,  and  utilising 
the  services  of  the  most  varied  industries,  has  no  means  of  acquiring  in 
each  of  these  trades  and  in  each  of  these  industries  the  complete  knowledge 
of  a  specialist,  expresses  the  desire  that  opportunity  should  be  given  to 
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architectural  students  to  acquire  in  a  general  but  exact  manner  the 
technical  parts  of  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  the  building  trade 
without  claiming  to  practise  those  trades  and  industries.  It  also  expresses 
the  wish  that  international  and  continuous  relations  may  be  established 
between  these  schools." 

Professor  Lethaby  asked  Professor  Nagy  if  he  would  consider  two 
years  too  long  if  it  was  understood  that  the  student  was  to  be  instructed 
in  his  profession  from  the  highly  scientific  and  engineering  point  of  view. 
That  was  his  (the  speaker's)  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  resolution  as  it 
stood.  The  school  he  had  in  his  mind  should  not  merely  concern  itself  with 
handicrafts,  but  should  be  a  technical  polytechnic. 

Professor  NilGY  said  that  if  the  iaea  was  to  include  theoretical  and 
technical  studies  then  he  was  quite  satisfied. 

Professor  Lethaby  said  that  was  his  meaning. 

Mr.  Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.,  remarked  that  such  a  school  as 
outlined  by  Professor  Lethaby  would  meet  a  want  which  was  much  felt  in 
England — ^viz.  the  want  of  training  in  expert  building.  Professor  Nigy  had 
pointed  out  that  there  was  a  tendency  towards  the  engineer  taking  charge 
of  the  work  of  the  architect.  The  right  way  to  meet  that  was  to  tram 
the  architect  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  chose  problems  of  engineering 
which  at  present  were  handed  over  too  much  to  the  engineer.  The  reso- 
lution seemed  to  him  to  deal  with  that  difficulty,  because  both  M.  Lesage 
and  Professor  Lethaby  had  made  it  plain  that  their  idea  was  that  the 
two  years'  training  should  be  devoted  to  those  higher  problems  of  building 
to  which  he  had  referred.     He  should  therefore  support  the  resolution. 

Professor  Naoy  said  that  what  he  understood  by  craftsmanship  was 
the  handling  of  tools,  and  therefore  he  thought  two  years  was  too  long 
to  devote  to  such  an  object.  He  would  rather  the  resolution  were 
carried  as  he  had  propos^  to  amend  it,  because  under  it  each  country 
could  teach  what  traaes  it  liked.  England  could  take  up  the  science, 
of  engineering  if  so  desired,  but  in  France  perhaps  that  would  not  be 
necessary,  because  there  arch  tects  were  trained  in  engineering  work, 
and  in  Austria  and  Himgary  it  would  simply  mean  that  the  students 
would  get  a  certain  training  in  the  material  part  of  their  crafts. 

M.  Lesaqe  :  En  France  et  ailleurs  il  y  a  actuellement  des  6coles  pro- 
fessionnelles  tr^s  bien  organisees  pour  I'apprentissage  des  diff^rents  metiers, 
et  nous  demandons,  en  France,  que  les  jeunes  architectes  puissent  acquerir 
une  teinture  generale  de  la  technique  des  diff^rents  metiers  du  batiment. 
II  me  semble  que,  dans  la  forme  proposee,  le  voeu  est  bien  conforme  a  ce 
qui  a  ete  dit  ici.  Ce  (jue  nous  disons  est  tr^s  precis.  Nous  ne  demandons 
pas  de  faire  de  I'architecte  un  homme  manuel,  un  ouvrier,  mais  bien  qu'il 
etudie  suffisamment  la  technique  des  differents  metiers,  afin  qu'il  les  con- 
naisse  le  jour  oi\  il  aura  h,  les  surveiller.  Ce  qui  caracterise  I'^cole  que 
nous  avons  creee  en  France,  c'est  precisement  que  ce  n'est  pas  une  6cole 
formant  des  specialistes,  mais  bien  des  hommes  ayant  une  idee  g6n6rale 
sur  tout  ce  qui  concerne  leur  future  profession.  II  nous  semble  qu'un 
terme  de  deux  ans  est  conforme  a  ce  qu'on  pense  etre  necessaire  pour  arriver 
a  cette  teinture  de  la  technique  du  b&timent.  II  ne  faut  pas  rester  dans 
des  generalites.  II  faut  preciser  dans  un  vcbu.  II  faut  done  dire  que 
Tarchitecte  ne  doit  pas  devenir  un  ouvrier,  mais  qu'il  doit  avoir  des  idees 
des  details  de  chaque  metier  emplo3'^e  au  batiment.  Nous  voulons  voir 
faire  de  I'architecte  non  un  homme  raanuel,  mais  bien  un  chef,  un 
directeur  de  travaux. 

M.  Virgil  Nagy  :  Je  trouve  que  nous  devons  nous  placer  ici  au  point 
de  vue  international.  On  a  parle  ici  d'ecoles  sp^ciales.  Je  ne  sais  si,  en 
France,  en  Angleterre  et  en  Belgique,  les  programmes  de  ces  6coles  com- 
prennent  des  etudes  grapho-statiques.  Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  nous  ne  pouvons 
pas,  dans  un  congres  international,  imposer  le  programme  de  tel  ou  tel 
pays.     Nous^devons  nous  bomer  k  emettre  des  idees  g6n6rales,     Dans 
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mon  pays  les  eleves-architectes  appreniient  la  grapho-statique.  Mais 
il  ne  faut  pas  deux  ans  pour  acquerir  des  notions  geuerales  des  difEerents 
metiers.  D'apres  moi,  Tarchitecte  doit  aussi  avoir  quelques  connaissances 
de  ringenieur.  C'est  pourquoi  il  faut  se  borner  dans  le  voeu  a  emettrc 
des  idees  generales. 

M.  Lesage  :  En  France  Tenseignenient  de  notre  iiiCole  des  fieaux-Arts 
est  incompatible  avec  celui  de  notre  £coIe  d' Architecture.  En  tons  cas 
j'accepte  la  nouvelle  redaction  propos6e  par  M.  Nagy,  k  condition  (ju'on 
ne  precise  pas  non  plus  en  disant  que  les  notions  speciales  doivent 
s'acqu6rir  a  I'ecole  m^me. 

Dr.  CuYPERS  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  instruction  in  practical 
work  should  be  at  the  beginning  of  every  architect's  education,  and  his 
theoretical  education  would  come  afterwards. 

Mr.  C.  Walker  (Boston,  U.S.A.)  said  that  their  custom  in  America 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  countries.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Design  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  it  was  his  experience,  irom 
having  pupik  in  his  office  and  in  each  of  those  departments,  that  where 
there  was  marked  specialisation  in  any  one  thing,  the  pupil  became  so 
enamoured  of  that  particular  thing  that  it  hampered  him  in  his  after- 
work.  The  general  education — ^both  theoretical  and  practical — should 
run  side  by  side,  and  it  should  always  be  recognised  that  the  architect 
was  primarily  a  man  of  affairs,  and  one  who  planned ;  he  was  essentially 
a  man  who  planned  if  he  was  to  be  an  architect  of  ability  and  of  large 
work,  and  to  control  a  large  number  of  men.  Every  attention  paid  to 
small  details  crippled  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  carryins-out  of 
his  large  work,  and  while  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  he,  as  the  chief 
builder,  should  understand  the  general  manipulation  and  character  of 
his  material,  any  special  attention  paid  to  that  for  any  length  of  time 
was  certainly,  in  his  (the  speaker's)  opinion,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
schools  that  he  represented,  work  which  it  was  not  wise  to  undertake. 
They  should  be  carried  on  correlatively,  and  special  attention  should 
always  be  paid  to  the  larger  project — ^viz.  the  handling  of  men  and  the 
beautifying  of  the  plan.  In  his  office  he  had  had  men  educated  in  different 
ways  ;  those  who  were  educated  in  technical  perfection  were  inefficient  in 
the  larger  problems ;  those  who  were  educated  in  technical  perfection  of 
any  kind,  whether  it  was  in  engineering  or  in  any  of  the  crafts,  did  not 
in  their  later  life  become  men  of  affairs — they  did  not  become  the  leaders 
of  the  profession  in  America.  Therefore,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  inadvisable 
to  name  any  definite  period  for  the  instruction  of  architectural  students 
in  technical  matters. 

Mr.  H.  6.  P.  Maule  said  that  his  knowledge  was  derived  from  practical 
experience  of  seeing  how  much  students  were  capable  of  taking  in.  He 
a^eed  with  every  word  Mr.  Blomffeld  had  said  m  his  paper.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  one  point  had  been  entirely  forgotten  m  the  discussion, 
and  that  was  that  an  architect  was  always  a  student — he  remained  a 
student  as  long  as  he  lived — and  if  they  remembered  that,  and  if  they 
took  into  consideration  the  very  few  years  in  which  he  could  be  definitely 
trained,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  must  confine  themselves  during 
those  years  to  a  sreat  extent  to  principles,  and  not  go  into  a  great 
mass  of  detail.  They  must,  he  thought,  endeavour,  during  that  short 
period  of  training,  to  instil  into  the  student  principles  which  would  guide 
him  all  his  life,  and  b^  which  he  could  go  on  improving  his  education.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  they  bore  in  mind  the  principles  Mr.  Blomfield 
had  enunciated,  and  if  they  also  bore  in  mind  the  great  advantage  of 
knowing  something  of  the  crafts,  it  only  rested  with  the  student  or  the 
young  architect  to  go  on  adding  to  and  completing  his  knowledge  for 
many,  many  years.  If  they  attempted  to  overourden  the  student  in  his 
early  years,  tney  would  simply  connise  him.    There  was  no  greater  danger 
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in  education  than  confusion,  and  if  they  confused  a  student  they  ruined 
him.  Therefore,  keeping  in  mind  the  international  point  of  view,  he 
would  ask  them  always  to  lemember  that  they  had  to  train  in  principle 
rather  than  in  detail,  and  if  they  endeavoured  to  do  that  he  thought  they 
would  raise  the  whole  status  of  architecture  throughout  the  world— 
they  must  teach  the  student  to  educate  himself  by  his  own  initiative  and 
his  own  observation. 

Dr.  CuTPERS  (Amsterdam)  observed  that  they  wanted  to  get  back 
to  the  practical  principles  of  every-day  life  in  regard  to  the  education  of 
the  architect. 

Professor  Lethaby  said  that,  as  there  seemed  to  be  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  r^arded  details,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  needs 
of  the  case  would  be  met  if  they  were  to  pass  a  resolution  merely  agreeing 
to  the  principle  that  architectural  education  should  be  founded  on  the 
basis  of  practical  construction  in  the  building  trades.    If  some  such 

feneral  proposition  could  be  agreed  upon,  without  entering  into  details, 
e  thought  that  would  be  sufficient. 
Mr.  Kbginald  Blomfield  said  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  proposition 
of  Professor  Lethaby  that  training  in  architecture  should  be  founded  on 
a  training  and  knowledge  of  the  building  crafts  was  unassailable,  and  he 
would  be  very  pleased  to  support  that  proposition  provided  it  was  under- 
stood that  that  was  not  supposed  to  be  the  whole  of  the  training  of  an 
architect.  He  thought  they  would  all  agree  that  no  man  could  cutim  to 
be  a  competent  architect  who  had  not  ^ot  more  than  an  amateur  knowled^ 
of  the  bmlding  trade.  He  was  rather  mcUned  to  question  the  view  of  their 
American  colleague  respecting  the  architect.  They  did  not  consider  that 
the  man  who  would  be  called  a  leader  in  the  profession  was  the  ideal 
to  which  they  should  direct  the  attention  of  architectural  students.  They 
heard  very  constantly  that  the  architect  was  an  artist — ^he  might  be 
successful  or  not — ^they  could  not  control  the  future.  What  they  wanted 
was  to  turn  out  the  best  architects,  and  by  the  best  architect  they  under- 
stood an  artist  in  bricks  and  mortar  and  stone  and  wood  in  building 
forms.  Before  they  could  arrive  at  that  they  must  understand  those 
forms,  and  that  knowledge  could  onl^  be  gained  by  the  handling  of  the 
tools  and  the  materials.  He  agreed  with  what  Mr.  Maule  said,  that,  after 
all,  what  they  gave  to  the  student  was  only  the  groundwork  of  his  training. 
They  endeavoured  to  dve  students  the  real  rudiments  of  the  techni<}ue  of 
the  work,  and  the  student  himseU  must  add  to  that  the  transformation  of 
his  work  into  beautiful  forms,  and  get  into  it  some  of  the  quaUt^  that 
they  all  admired  in  great  architecture.  That  was  the  point  of  view  he 
had  endeavoured  to  put  before  them  in  his  paper,  and  lie  thought  that 
his  paper  and  that  of  Professor  Lethaby  shoula  be  taken  together.  He 
very  nghtly  insisted  on  training  in  what  he  might  call  a  buuding  sense, 
and  he  (Mr.  Blomfield)  wanted  it  to  go  still  further,  and  to  continue  it  in 
the  sense  of  architecture. 

The  Chairman  then  put  the  resolution  as  amended  by  Professor  N^igy, 
and  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved, — That  this  Congress,  considering  that  the  architect,  the  master 
of  the  works,  having  under  his  immediate  direction  workmen  and 
artisans  of  the  most  varied  bodies  of  the  State,  and  utilising  the  services 
of  the  most  varied  industries,  has  no  means  of  acquiring  in  each  of 
these  trades  and  in  each  of  these  industries  the  complete  knowledge  of 
a  sjpecialist,  expresses  the  desire  that  the  opportunity  should  he  given 
to  archiUctural  students  to  acquire  in  a  general  hut  exact  manner  the 
technical  part  of  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  the  building 
trades  without  claiming  to  practise  these  trades  and  industries,  ft 
also  expresses  the  wish  that  international  and  continuous  relations 
may  be  established  between  the  schools. 
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Subject  VII. 

THE  PLANNING  AND  LAYING-OUT  OF  STREETS  AND 
OPEN  SPACES.- 

Wednesdai/  Evening,  \%th  Jvly. — Grafton  GMeriea. 

Chairmen :  Sir  Wm.  Emerson  (England)  and  M.  Ch.  Buls  (Belgiam). 
Hon,  Secretary :  Mr.  Perkins  Pick  (England). 


1.  Par  M.  Ch.  Buls. 


De  la  Disposition  fit  du  Devdoppement  dee  Rvsa  et  des  Eapaoes  lihrea  dans 

les   V%Ue9. 

Le  trace  des  rues  et  des  places  d'une  vUle  est  im  probleme  tres  compIiqu6 
a  raison  des  facteurs  nombreux  dont  il  y  a  lieu  de  tenir  compte. 

Pour  aboider  sa  solution  d'une  fagon  m^thodique,  il  faut  d'abord 
determiner,  d'une  fa9on  pr6cise,  dans  quels  termes  le  probleme  est  pos^. 
S'agit-il : 

P  D'umB    VILLE    NOUVELLE    A    FONDER    COMliE    LE   FUT   ALEXAimRIE 

d'Egyptb,  ZEBBBuaaE  EN  Bblgique  ou  certaines  villes  AM^RICAINES  ? 

2^  d'uN  QUARTIER  de  VILLE  ANCIENNE  A  TRANSFORMER,  POUR  SATIS- 
FAIBE  AUX  BXIOBNCBS  DE  LA  VIE  MODBRNE  ? 

3*  d'uN  faubourg  NOUVEAU  a  AJOUTBR  A  UNE  0IT6  ANCIBNNB, 
DSVBNUB  TROP  PETITE  ? 

Les  solutions  varieront  suivant  les  donn^es  de  chacun  de  ces  trois 
probl^mes. 

Nous  croyons  pouvoir  n6ddger  le  premier  de  ces  probl^mes  qui  ne 
trouve  gu^re  d'appiication  en  Europe. 

1'  Creation  d'une  ville  BNTifcRBMENT  nouvbllb. 

dependant,  pour  ne  pas  laisser  un  blanc  sous  ce  paragrapbe,  nous 
ezposons  le  plan  de  Zeebrugge,  <}ui  sera  fond6  k  I'embouchure  du  Canal 
reliant  Bruges  h,  la  mer,  et  nous  citerons  les  exemples  classic[ues  de  Wash- 
ington, de  Carlsruhe  et  de  Mannheim,  dont  les  plans  sont  bien  connus. 

2^  QUARTIER  DE  VILLE  ANOIENNB   A  TRANSFORMER. 

Motifs  tfivoqu^s :  il  faut  d6gager  le  centre  de  la  cit6  conffestionn6  par 
one  circulation  intensive,  lui  foumir  des  d^gagements  plus  larges  et  plus 
directs,  assainir  des  ruelles  sans  air,  tirer  parti  de  terrains  ayant  acquis 
line  trop  grande  valeur  pour  servir  k  des  Habitations  m^diocres,  mettre 
le  centre  d'affaires  de  la  ville  en  communication  avec  les  gares  et  les 
qnartiers  nouveaux. 

Facteurs  d  considdrer  :  Beaut6  monumentale  ou  pittoresque  k  con- 
server;  souvenirs  historiques,  caract^re  national,  traditions  civiques  k 
Sriserver ;  exigences  d'une  circulation  facile  et  rapide,  6viter  les  cjs^uses 
'accidents  et  d'insalubrit6. 

Beaucoup  de  municipalit^s  sont  encore  trop  disposees  k  n6gliger  ces 
facteurs  et  a  se  laisser  uniquement  entrainer  par  les  motifs  invoqu^s  en 
faveur  de  la  modernisation  absolue  d'une  vieille  ville.     Causes :  Manque 
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de  Kout,  d'attachement  aux  souveniis  du  pa8s6 ;  ignorance,  cupidite, 
indin^rence. 

En  g6n6ral,  les  villes  anciennes  sont  n^es  sans  plan  pr6con9u.  Attains 
par  des  facilit^s  de  communication  au  croisement  aes  deux  routes,  comme 
a  Toumai,  au  confluent  d'une  riviere  et  d'un  fleuve,  comme  k  Termonde, 
des  marchands  se  groupent  d'abord  autour  d'un  champ  de  foire  qui  devient 
ensuite  un  march6  permanent.  Le  lieu  est  en  mtoe  temps  un  site  strate- 
gique  qui  a  amen6  le  seigneur  de  la  contr6e  k  j  6riger  un  burg ;  son  interet 
est  de  prot6ger  les  marchands  qui  le  paient  et  I'approvisionnent. 

Le  grand  d^veloppement  de  la  cit6  flnit  par  rendre  cette  protection 
insuffisante ;  les  bourgeois  cl6turent  alors  leur  viUe  de  solides  murailles. 
Les  chemins  sinueuz  conduisant  au  grand  marche,  ou  sedressera  la  maison 
commune  et  la  cath6drale,  p6n^trent  par  les  portes  et  rayonnent  autour 
du  centre  civique.  La  population  croissant  toujours,  les  secteiirs  trian- 
gulaires  entre  ces  rues  se  batissent  et  Ton  y  a  acces  par  des  rues  annulaires 
paralleles  auz  remparts  circidaires. 

On  reconnaft  la  le  plan  des  vieilles  villes  qui  nous  plaisent  par  leur 
caractere  naturel  et  rationnel ;  il  constitue  le  charme  pittoresque  de  Bruges, 
Louvain,  Gand,  Malines. 

C'est  cette  formation  spontan^,  d^coulant  de  la  vie  mdme  de  la  cite, 
ui  donne  I'aspect  d'un  organisme  vivant  au  r6seau  complexe  des  rues 
'une  ville  ancienne.  De  m  naissent  des  eflets  pittoresques,  familiers, 
qui  nous  s6duisent  si  fort  quand  nous  anivons  d'une  ville  modeme  banale- 
ment  cristallis^e  en  son  plan  giomitrique.  Cest  1&  ce  qu'il  faut  s'eflorcer 
de  conserver  en  conciliant  le  respect  du  pass6  avec  les  exigences  de  la  vie 
moderne. 

Les  utilitaires  r6pondront  que  nous  menons  un  genre  de  vie  absolu- 
ment  different  de  celui  de  nos  p^res,  que  pas  plus  que  nous  n'avons  con- 
serve leurs  fraises  incommodes  et  leurs  costumes  si  longs  k  revetir,  nous 
ne  pouvons  continuer  k  habiter  leurs  villes.  Le  marche  n'est  plus  un 
centre  d'approvisionnement,  les  grandes  voies  de  communication  s'arrStent 
aux  gares  plac6es  en  dehors  des  remparts  transform^  en  boulevards. 
La  population  est  devenue  trop  nombreuse  pour  former  encore  une  famille 
agranaie,  dont  tons  les  membres  se  connaissent,  et  pour  se  reunir  au  forum 
et  7  discuter  les  int^rets  publics.  I]  n'y  a  plus  un  centre  unique  vers 
lequel  doivent  rayonner  les  rues  principales.  II  est  remplac6  par  des 
ganglions :  stations,  postes,  t^legraphes,  theatres,  banques,  bureaux, 
parlement,  minist^res,  reli6s  par  des  rues  qui  s'anastomosent  entre  elles. 
Nous  n'habitons  plus  le  centre  aSair6  et  bruyant,  il  nous  faut  des  tramways 
et  des  chemins  de  fer  61ev6s  ou  souterrains  pour  nous  conduire  chaque 
soir  k  notre  villa  ou  pour  nous  permettre  d'aller  chercher  I'air  pur  k  quelque 
pare  de  la  p6riph6rie. 

dependant  nous  ne  pensons  pas  qu'une  ville  humaine  doive  Stre 
uniquement  ime  usine,  combin6e  m^caniquement  pour  satisfaire  aux 
seules  exigences  materielles  de  la  circulation,  aux  seuls  besoins  du  com- 
merce, de  la  finance  et  de  I'administration. 

Ce  sont  \k  des  moyens  de  vivre,  ce  n'est  pas  le  but  de  la  vie. 

L'existence  sans  aspiration  vers  im  idea],  sans  une  recherche  de  beauts, 
sans  satisfactions  intellectuelles  d&dnteress6es,  mene  droit  k  I'egoisme,  a 
la  s6cheresse,  au  spleen  et  au  suicide. 

Les  administrateurs  d'une  ville  ne  sont  pas  uniquement  les  directeurs 
d'une  usine  ou  Ton  boit,  mange,  circule  en  vue  de  gagner  de  I'or.  lis  ont  k 
se  pr6occuper,  non  seulement  de  la  sant6  physique  de  leurs  administr^, 
mais  encore  de  leur  hygiene  morale,  sentimentale  et  intellectuelle. 

Et  I'un  des  moyens  qu'ils  pourront  employer  pour  cela  c'est  d'6veiller 
I'amour  de  la  cit6  en  preservant  son  caractere,  en  conservant  les  t^moins 
du  pass6,  6vocateur8  d  anciennes  moeurs,  d'6poques  glorieuses,  de  souvenirs 
historiques.  La  beauts  d'une  ville  6tendra  son  irradiation  sur  ses  habitants. 
Leurs  moeurs  se  ressentiront  du  respect  pour  le  passi,  du  culte  admiratif 
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pom  868  monuments,  et  leur  inspireront  la  fiert6  d'etre  les  dtoyans  d'ane- 
ville  admir^e  et  le  dteir  de  Tilliistrer.    L'estime  de  soi-mdme,  quand  elle 
prend  sa  sooice  dans  une  haute  id^  des  devoirs  qu'imposent  de  glorieux 
anclties,  incite  aux  vertus.    N^itait-ce  pas  ce  sentiment  qui  ammait  le 
Remain  t 

Comment  r^aliser  la  Oonciliation  entre  lb  Podtt  de  Vue 

PRATIQUB   BT  LE   PoiNT  DE  VuB   BSTH^TIQUB  ? 

Commen9ons  ^ar  determiner  les  rues  insuffisantes  pour  les  besoins  de 
la  circulation,  puis  les  points  qui  doivent  Stre  relics  entre  eux  par  des 
Yoies  plus  directes,  ensmte  les  centres  de  dispersion  de  la  foule.  Tra^ons 
un  plan  soh^matique  de  ces  desiderata  et  appliquons-le  sur  un  plan  de  la 
ville  ancienne.  0ardons-nou8  bien  de  r^soudre  le  probl^e  en  per9ant 
des  boulevards  rectilignes,  en  remblayant  des  ravmsj^  en  bouleversant 
I'orographie  primitive,  en  6ventrant  de  vieuz  quartiers. 

Cnerchons,  au  contraire,  k  61argir  les  rues  sinueuses  parallelement  k 
I'ancien  alignement,  tirons  parti  des  differences  de  niveau,  des  accidents 
du  sol,  des  rues  existantes  en  reliant  celles  qui  ont  k  peu  pr&}  la  direction 
dedr^e  par  des  tron9ons,  ne  reculons  pas  devant  le  traci  d'une  courbe 
pour  adoucir  une  pente,  contoumer  un  vieil  Edifice,  manager  une  vue  sur 
un  ^upe  pittoresque  d'habitations  et  partout  ol  il  restera  un  coin  in- 
utilise,  plantons-7  un  arbre,  un  bosquet,  un  monument  decoratif • 

3^  Plan  d'un  faubgubo  a  ankbxer  a  une  ville  ancibnnb. 

Ici  le  programme  des  exigences  k  satisfaire  sera  beaucoup  plus  com- 
plexe.  II  faudra  d'abord  se  demander  quelle  sera  la  destination  du 
nouveau  quartier:  commercial^  industriel,  administratif,  universitaire, 
populaire,  bourgeois,  aristocratique,  mixte  ? 

S  7  aura  leu  de  tenir  compte  de  son  itendue.  Si  elle  est  conaiderablo 
il  faudra  y  riserver  une  place  pour  des  succursales  de  certains  services 
publics :  maiiie,  bibliotheque,  postes,  teiegraphes,  commissariats  de 
police,  postes  de  pompiers,  ecoles  de  diSerents  degres,  edifices  du  culte ; 
menager  des  promenades,  des  pares,  des  places  des  jeux,  un  the&tre,  des 
salles  de  concerts,  de  conferences. 

Puis  on  tracera  les  courants  de  circulation.  Ceux  qui  paxtent  du 
noyau  central  devront  lire  prolonges  pour  aboutir  k  un  village  voisin,  k  un 
pout,  im  port,  un  lieu  de  viUegiature,  de  recreation  champetre. 

Si  quelque  vieille  route  traverse  le  cjuartier  projete,  conservons  en  le 
phis  possible  les  meandres.  Cette  ancienne  cbaussee,  bordee  d'arbres;, 
constituera  repine  dorsale  du  nouveau  faubourg.  Adaptons  ensuite  ce 
premier  schema  k  la  topographic  des  lieux,  en  tenant  compte  des  d6nivel- 
lations  qui  peuvent  obuger  k  faire  des  deblais,  des  remblais  ou  des  voicB 
abordant  les  hauteurs  par  la  moindre  pente. 

Gkurdons-nous  du  precede  trop  commode  qui  consiste  k  creer  une  vaste 
plaine  artificielle  dans  laquelle  nous  tracerons  un  plan  rectangulaire  comme 
dans  I'fle  de  Manhattan  k  New  York,  ou  un  plan  rectangulaire  seme 
d'etoiles,  comme  k  Washington ;  ou  un  plan  forme  d'une  serie  de  carres 
inscrits  les  uns  dans  les  autres  et  coupes  de  diagonales,  comme  k  Hen* 
richemont ;  ou  un  plan  en  forme  de  toile  d'araignee,  comme  k  Carlsruha' 
Ces  conceptions  artifidelles  peuvent  donner  des  plans  fort  beaux  sur  le 
papier,  mais  ils  ne  correspondent  k  aucune  reaUte,  k  aucun  besoin,  ila  sont 
morts-nes. 

Quartier  Commercial. — ^A  part  deux  ou  trois  art^res  de  grande  com- 
munication assez  larges  pour  recevoir  des  Ugnes  de  tramways,  les  rue^ 
ne  devront  pas  avoir  une  largeur  exageree,  rexperience  ayant  demontre 
que  les  rues  etroites  sont  pms  favorables  aux  magasins  et  plus  fre* 
qnentees  par  les  acheteurs.    Eviter  la  direction  nord-sud. 

Quartier  Industriel. — ^Oriente  de  maniere  que  les  vents  dominants  ne 

bb2 
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chassent  pas  la  fuin6e  vers  les  quarters  d'habitation.  CommimicationB 
faciles  par  rail  avec  la  gare  de  marchandises,  le  canal,  le  port,  snivant 
le  cas. 

B&server  des  blocs  de  terrains  k  bon  marc]i6,  pour  habitations  ouvrieres, 
pour  6coles  primaires  et  places  de  jeuz. 

Quartitr  Administtcaif. — En  attenuer  la  froideur  par  des  plantations, 
des  squares  fleuris. 

Quartier  Universitaire. — Comme  k  Strasbourg,  disposer'  les  institats 
dans  un  pare,  les  entourer  d'air  et  de  lumiere,  Eloigner  tout  trafic  bmyant. 

Quartier  Popidaire, — Traverse  par  une  large  voie  k  tramway  pouvant 
conduire  rapidement  les  ouvrie  s  &  leur  travail.  Lotir  le ;  terrains  de  fa^on 
k  faciliter  la  construction  de  m  isons  k  bon  marchi,  repartir  des  places 
de  jeux  dans  le  quartier,  et  des  emplacement  -  pour  jardins  d'enfants 
et  pour  6coles,  clubs-ouvriers,  bibliotheques  populaires,  bains  publics, 
gymnase  ;  soigner  sp6cialement  la  salubrite  publique. 

Quartier  Bourgeois. — A  cote  d'une  grande  voie  de  circulation,  menager 
des  rues  inueuses  avec  des  lots  de  terrains  de  piiz  moyen  pour  maisons 
isol6es,  pr6c6d6es  ou  entour6es  d'un  jardinet ;  squares,  pare  avec  kiosque 
pour  musique. 

Quartier  Aristooratique. — Avenues  avec  allies  de  cavalieis,  bordies 
d'arbres,  entourant  des  blocs  a^^sez  vastes  pour  y  cr6er  des  pares. 

On  pent,  si  Tetendue  est  suffisante,  r6unir  ces  di£F6rents  quarters  dans 
un  faubourg  mizte.  Ce  sera  alors  dans  les  secteurs  compris  entre  les 
grandes  voies  de  communication  qu*on  tracera  des  rues  secondaires  qui 
ripondront  aux  exigences  ind'qu6es  plus  haut. 

M ovens  de  r&a'isation, — Mais  si  Ton  veut  conserver  leurs  avantages 
k  ces  (uvers  quartiers,  il  faudra  frapper  une  partie  de  ces  terrains  d'une 
servitude  de  non-b&tisse  pour  assurer  la  conservation  des  jardins,  des 
jardinets. 

Ce  risultat  ne  pent  ^tre  obtenu  et  on  ne  f era  du  nouveau  quartier  une 
oeruvre  d'art  qu*k  ]a  condition  que  la  commune  acqui^re  eUe-m^e  le 
terrain  et  impose  aux  acheteurs  les  servitudes  qui  doivent  assurer  la  con- 
servation du  caract^re  qu'elle  a  entendu  lui  donner. 

L'entreprise  pent  aussi  §tre  concMee  k  une  soci^  immobiliere  qui  se 
ohargera  de  I'operation  moyennant  Tobservation  des  conditions  impos6es 
pa  hk  commune  pour  obtenir  le  resultat  dMr6. 

Un  troisi^me  moyen  a  itk  employ^,  k  Bruxelles,  pour  la  oration  du 
quartier  du  Nord-Est. 

Aprte  avoir  arrdti  le  plan  de  ce  quartier  et  ditermini  les  Rervitudes 
dicoratives  dont  il  serait  irapj>6,  la  ville  a  laiss6  le  choix  aux  propriitaires 
des  terrains  ou  d'etre  expropri6s,  ou  de  payer  la  plus-value  resultant  des 
travaux  projette  et  de  partager  ainsi  avec  la  ville  les  risques  de  reparation 
immobiUere. 

En  r6sum4,  la  creation  de  quartiers  nouveaux  ne  doit  pas  6tre  livree 
aux  hasards  de  la  spfeulation  priv6e,  mais  6tre  con9ue,  par  les  autoritis 
munidpales.  comme  une  oeuvre  sociale,  scientifique  et  estndtique. 

Nous  avons  indiqu6  les  principes  g6n£raux  qui  doivent  prisider  au 
trace  du  plan  des  quartiers  nouveaux ;  examinons  maintenant  les  details 
de  son  execution. 

Le  cas  ordinaire  en  Europe  est  celui  d'une  ville  primitivement  entourie 
de  remparts  qui  brise  sa  ceinture  trop  6troite  pour  a6border  au  dehors. 

A  Bruxelles,  k  Anvers,  k  Louvam,  k  Bruges  cela  a  permi .  de  cdndre 
ces  villes  de  laraes  boulevards  plaot6s  d'arbres. 

Mais  BruxeQes  foumit  un  excellent  exemple  de  la  n6cessit£  impirieuse 
de  I'intervention  officielle  pour  la  preservation  des  intirdts  t»ubIio  >  et  des 
beaut^s  naturelles  dans  les  parties  suburbaines  d'une  granae  agglomera- 
tion. La  ville  n'ayant  pu  obtenir  Fanneidon  k  son  territoire  des  ommunes 
rurale  ,  les  faubourgs  furent  construits  sans  aucun  souci  de  beauti,  sans 
p'revoyahce  m^me  au  point  de  vue  de  la  viability  ;  on  n'y  poursuivit  que  la 
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111186  en  valeui  de3  terrains  k  h&dv.  Aussi  le  risnltat  fat  deplorable  ;  ces 
fanboorgs  forment  nne  masse  incoh^rente  agglom6r6e  auz  flancs  de  la 
capitale. 

Le  mal  a  heuieusement  ptA  enraye  par  I'initiative  du  Roi  Leopold  II ; 
grace  k  lui  Tagglom^ration  bruzelloise  -'est  entour^e  de  la  deuxidme  ceintore 
da  boolevard  circalaire,  le  long  ctuquel  on  a  ea  soin  de  m6nag  )r  de  *  pares 
qoi  constitaent  dsj  oasis  de  verdare  aa  miliea  de  la  mardj  xnontante  des 
maisons. 

Cest  an  plan  analogae  qae  la  yille  de  Yienne  se  propose  de  r^liser 
dans  des  proportions  plas  grandioses. 


Forms  des  Rubs. 

En  verta  des  principes  ^tablis  prec6demment,  noos  aorons  k  tracer  on 
qoartier  travecs^  par  qaelqaes  grandci  arteres  de  circalation  intense; 
eUes  limiteront  des  ilots  parcoarus  par  on  r&ieaa  de  veines  qai  condairont 
aox  habitations. 

Oe>  artdres  et  ces  veines  seront-elles  droites,  coorbes,  sinaeases  on 
blisses,  d'igale  largear  ou  lenticalaires  ? 

Lea  artistes  et  le^  esth^es  ont  beaacoap  m6dit  des  raes  droites,  et  non 
sans  raison,  a  cause  de  Tabus  qu'on  en  a  lait.  On  ne  saarait  cependant 
les  bannir  d'ane  yille  modeme. 

Une  rae  droite  ne  be  voit  pas.  La  fuite  perspective  des  fagades  en 
confond  toates  les  lignes.  Si  elle  est  trop  longae,  rextr6mit6  se  perd 
dans  la  brame  de  Teloignement.  Une  demi-heure  k  Tavance  le  pieton 
apergoit  son  point  d'arrivee  et  le  trajet  est  ennajeax  par  son  aniformit^. 
Les  trombee  de  neige,  de  ploie,  de  pousaiere  n'^  troavent  pas  d' obstacles 
et  assaillent  le  passant.  Si  la  rae  est  dans  la  direction  Nord-Sad,  elle  n'a 
pas  on  cote  ombr6   a  moment  le  plas  chaad  de  la  joumie. 

Cependant  la  rue  droite  a  quelques  avantages ;  elle  est  le  plus  court 
chemin  entre  deux  points  ;  elle  facifite  la  circuktion  des  voituies  et  Tita- 
bUssement  de  tramways  ;  dans  certains  cas  elle  est  I'^l^ment  indispensable 
d'un  quartier  monumental. 

Bannir  absolument  les  rues  droites  dans  une  ville  modeme  serait 
done  exag6r6,  comme  Pest  toute  solution  absolue. 

n  faut  concilier  les  exigences  de  la  circulation  et  de  la  beauts,  en 
conservant  les  avantages  de  la  ligne  droite,  tout  en  corrigeant  son  unifor- 
mity soit  en  limitant  sa  Ion  ueur,  soit  en  variant  sa  largeur.  La  longueur 
peat  dtre  limitie  par  un  detour  de  la  rue,  par  un  monument :  ^glise,  palais« 
arc  de  triomphe,  fontaine  monumentale  ou  square  plants. 

Toute  construction  devra  presenter  une  bimouette  qui  se  Use  clairement 
k  distance. 

A  quel  point  de  la  rae  rectiHgne  faut-il  placer  cet  6cran  interruptear  ? 

On  ne  peat  pas  le  determiner  par  un  rapport  entre  la  largeur  de  la  rue 
et  sa  longueur ;  c'est  plutot  la  bmite  de  la  vue  normale  qui  doit  servir 
de  guide. 

Des  observations  faites  dans  deux  rues  trop  lonffues  de  Bruxelles — 
la  rue  Royale  terminie  par  Tiglise  Ste-Marie»  la  rue  de  la  Loi  ferm^  par 
I'Arc  du  Septantenaire — ^me  font  estimer  que  dans  ces  rues  la  monument 
aurait  dfi  toe  plac6  k  environ  1000  m^res  de  Toeil  du  spectatear  station- 
nant  k  leur  commencement. 

Si  on  se  dfeide  k  inte  rompre  la  longueur  d'une  avenue  par  un  square, 
il  faut  se  garder  de  la  faute  commise  au  rond-point  de  I'avenue  Louise  k 
Bruxelles.  Sa  forme  circulaire  eat  une  s^rieuse  entrave  k  la  circulation 
des  voitures.    Elle  peat  4tre  6vit6e  en  donnant  an  square  une  forme  ovoide 


L  uniformity  fatigante  d'une  avenue  peut  encore  toe  att^nufe  en  ne 
maintenant   pas  on  parall61isme  absolu  entre  Talignement  des  fa9ades 
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opposees,  et  en  7  creusant,  de  distance  en  distance,  des  concaVites.    Elles 

Sourraient  dtre  altemantes  ou  oppos^,  et  Tespace  ainsi  ffagn6  serait  ozne 
e  parterres.  Mais  ce  systeme  ne  pent  4tie  employ^  que  oans  des  avenues 
a  maisons  ferm6es  ;  dans  une  rue  commeT9ante  les  magasins  place  dans  la 
partie  concave  auraient  une  moindie  valeur. 

La  solution  la  plus  heureuse  seia  toujouis  de  divier  une  rue  tr^  longue 
de  la  dioite  inflexible,  et  il  est  tr^  lare  que  quelque  disposition  locale 
n*en  ofiEie  le  prttexte.  Nous  aimons  mieux  deviner  qu'une  rue  continue 
au  AxAk  d'une  inflexion  que  de  la  voir  trop  brusquement  arr^t6e  par  un 
monument  que  Ton  apercoit  longtemps  k  I'avaace.  Ce  monument  lui- 
mdme  aurait  produit  un  plus  grand  effet  si  brusquement  nous  nous  etions 
trouv6  devant  lui  &  bonne  distance,  soit  trois  fois  sa  hauteur. 

Les  rues  sinueuses  des  vieilles  villes  ont  un  charme  qui  a  ^t6  simal^ 
plus  d'une  fois.  Dans  notre  Esthitique  des  ViUes  nous  avons  incUqu^ 
comment  le  hasard  a  merveilleusement  dispos6  les  habitations  le  long  de 
la  vieille  chauss^e  serpentante  qui  est  devenue  le  March6  aux  Herbes  et  la 
rue  de  la  Madeleine  k  Bruxelles.  Grace  k  ses  sinuosit^s  les  maisons  ne  se 
cachent  pas  dans  les  perspectives  eflac^es  de  la  ligne  droite,  des  pans  de 
<  fa9ade8  apparaissent  successivement.  A  mesure  que  la  pente  se  gravit, 
I'oeil  per9oit  des  blocs  superposes,  et  les  dfehi^uetures  des  toits  d^coupent 
le  del  en  jdgzags  ^tranges.  Le  mtoie  efiet  pittoresque  pent  s'observer  k 
Bruges,  rue  des  Pierres  ;  k  Lubeck,  Breitstrasse. 

Le  dessinateur  d'un  plan  de  ville  ne  pent  n^gliger  ces  enseignements. 
Seulement,  s'il  courbe  une  rue,  il  doit  justiner  cette  fantaisie  par  la  nteessite 
d'adoucir  une  pente,  le  d6sir  de  respecter  un  vieil  Edifice,  Vobligation  de 
joindre  deux  rues  qui  ne  sont  pas  dans  le  m^e  axe,  mais  dans  la  m^e 
direction  dteir^. 

Car  un  eflet  pittoresque  artificiel  manquera  de  naturel  et  ne  satisfora 
pas  notre  sens  esth6tique.    Les  irr4gularit6s  des  rues  anciennes  ne  sont 

rle  rdsultat  d'une  pure  fantaisie,  mais  d^coulent  de  n^cessitte  pratiques, 
Texistence  d'anoiens  chemins,  de  la  constitution  orographique  du  sol, 
de  Tobligation  de  multiplier  les  rues  dans  une  enceinte  ^troite  umitte  par 
les  remparts. 

Ce  sont  ces  causes,  obscures  mais  r^elles,  qui  ont  dot6  les  rues  anciennes 
d'une  individuality  que  nous  ne  parvenons  pas  k  donner  k  des  rues  modemes, 
dont  I'unique  destination  est  de  mettre  en  valeur  des  lots  de  terrains. 

D'autres  fois,  une  fausse  conception  de  I'esth^tique  d'un  plan  nous 
a  fait  dessiner  un  ensemble  sym^trique  de  rues  qui  n  est  appreciable  que 
vn  k  vol  d'oiseau,  mais  qui  laisse  absolument  insensible  le  promeneur  qui  y 
cizcule.  Pour  6viter  cette  faute,  on  a  etabli  une  maquette  en  relief  du 
(juartier  projeti ;  photographi6e  convenablement,  eUe  pent  donner  une 
id6e  de  Teffet  que  produira  son  execution. 


iNTERSECriON   DES    RUES, 

Le  croisement  des  rues  est  une  question  qui  est  une  transition  naturelle 
de  la  rue  k  la  place  publi^ue  dont  Torigine  est  souvent  la  rencontre  de 
plusieurs  voies  de  commumcation. 

H  n'y  a  pas  de  plus  mauvaise  solution  que  la  convergence  d'un  grand 
noinbre  de  rues  vers  un  point  commun,  comme  k  la  Place  de  I'Etoile  k  Paris, 
k  la  Place  Victor-Emmanuel  k  Turin.  M.  Camillo  Sitte  a  condamne 
avec  d'excellents  arguments  ce  syst^e  aussi  peu  pratique  qu'anti- 
esthetique. 

n  faut,  au  contraire,  chercher  a  r6partir  la  circulation  de  maniere  k 
iviter  la  creation  de  carrefours  ou  les  v^hicules  sont  exposes  k  se  heurter 
et  les  pistons  k  dtre  6crases. 

Si  paradoxal  que  cela  paraisse,  M.  Sitte  a  d6montr6  qu'il  vaut  mieux 
que  deux  rues  ne  se  traversent  pas  en  croix,  car  ce  systlme  pr^sente  54 
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chances  de  rencontre  des  voitures,  avec  12  intersections  de  trajectCHres; 
Des  deviations  sinueuses  de  ces  roes  permettent  d'6viter  ces  inoonv&iients 
et  foumissent  en  mtoe  temps  I'occasion  de  tirer  parti  de  la  beauti  d'une 
rue  courbe. 


Profil  ex  Longueur  et  en  Laroeur  des  Rues,  lbur  Niyellbment, 

^TABLISSEMENT   DE   LEUR   SOL,    HaUTEUR   RELATIVE   DES    MaISONS. 

L'6tude  de  ces  questions  complexes  nous  entralnerait  dans  trop  de 
details.  Nous  croyons  d'autant  plus  inutile  de  la  traiter  ici  oue  M.  J. 
Stiibben  I'a  magistralement  expos^e  dans  son  beau  livre  Der  otddtebau, 
public  dans  le  Handbuch  der  Arohitektur^  Darmstadt  1890,  pp.  77  et 
suivantes. 


ESPACES   LIBRES   DANS    LBS   ViLLES. 

Les  places  publiques  des  yilles  anciennes  ayaient  deux  destinations : 
le  forum  et  le  marcn6.  Nettement  s6parfe  dans  Fantiquit^,  ils  furent 
souvent  conf ondus  dans  le  nord,  au  moyen  age. 

Aristote  (Politique,  L.  iv.  C.  xi.  2)  recommande  que  la  place  de  la 
liberte  ne  soit  jamais  souill6e  de  marchandises  et  soit  interdite  aux  artisans, 
aox  laboureurs  et  k  tout  autre  individu  de  cette  classe. 

Le  marche  doit  dtre  6tabli  loin  de  cette  place  et  bien  s^parft  d'elle ; 
il  sera  d'un  acces  facile  k  tons  les  transports  venant  de  la  mer  ou  de  I'in- 
terieur  du  pays. 

Dans  le  Nord  de  TEurope,  au  contraire,  sauf  le  parvis  devant  T^glise, 
la  place  pxincipale  devant  Thotel  de  ville  6tait  le  grand  march^.  Toutes 
les  anciennes  places  de  Bruxelles  conservent  encore  dans  leur  nom  le 
souvenir  de  leur  destination  speciale :  march6  au  b^tail,  march6  aux 
chevaux,  march6  au  bois,  march6  aux  pozcs,  marche  au  fromage,  marchi 
aux  peaux,  maroh6  aux  berbes,  march^  aux  poulets. 

Les  villes  modemes  pr6sentent  une  bien  plus  grande  vari6t6  de  places, 
si  bien  qu'on  a  pu  les  classer  sous  quatre  rubriques : 

1. — ^rlace  de  circulation. 

3. — ^Places  om6es. 

4. — ^Places  monumentales. 


1®  Place  de  Ciroulation, 

On  est  amene  k  cr6er  ces  sortes  do  places  quand  on  fait  converger  un 
grand  nombre  de  rues  vers  un  m6me  point,  comme  k  Paris,  ou  douze  rues 
se  dirigent  vers  I'Arc  de  I'Etoile. 

Nous  avons  d&jk  condamn6  ce  systeme  au  point  de  vue  de  la  facility  de 
ia  circulation,  etmalgr6  I'autoriti  d'un  homme  aussi  competent  que  M.  J. 
Stiibben  (Der StadtAau^-o,  147)  nous  nous  rallions  absolument  k la  critique 
de  M.  C.  Sitte  (Der  StOdtebaUy  p.  103).  '  Sur  le  papier  une  telle  place  en 
impose  sans  doute  par  sa  belle  r6gularite,  mais  quel  est  son  effet  r6el  ? . 
La  possibility  de  voir  des  perspectives  infinies  de  rues  que  les  anciens  ont 
su  eviter  avec  art  est  61ev6e  ici  k  son  maximum.  Le  point  central  de  la 
circulation  est  en  mdme  temps  le  lieu  d'intersection  de  tous  les  rayons 
i^isuels.' 

De  sorte  que  si  Ton  veut  jouir  de  ce  spectacle,  en  pivotant  sur  ses 
talons,  on  risque  fort  d'etre  6cras6. 

Peisonne  ne  nie  que  la  perspective  montante  des  Champs-Elys^  se 
termine  admirablement  par  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Etoile,  mais  on  recon- 
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natfcra  en  mSme  temps  que  les  douze  rues  rayonnantes  ne  contribueiit  on 
rien  k  8a  beauti. 

Cependant  an  centre  d'une  ville  on  ne  pent  toujouis  6viter  que  quatre 
ou  cinq  rues  convergent  vers  une  m§ine  place.  En  ce  cas,  au  lieu  de  lea 
dinger  vers  un  point  central,  il  vaut  mieux  allonger  la  place  en  eUipse  et 
les  laire  aboutir  k  ses  deux  foyers  afin  de  diviser  la  circulation. 

A  la  place  de  Brouckere,  k  Bruxelles,  par  exemple,  le  boulevaid  de  la 
Sonne  et  le  boulevaid  du  Nord  s'engagent  lat^rafement  k  la  place ;  le 
boulevard  Anspach  est  dans  Taxe  de  celle-ci,  et  le  Fo8s6  aux  Loups  en 
traverse  un  des  petits  c  t6s.  On  pout  constater  que  la  circulation  des  trams 
et  des  voitures  y  est  facile  malgr6  le  croisement.  Les  rues  secondaires 
doivent  dtre  trait^es  comme  les  affluents  d'un  fleuve  et  7  verser  lour 
circulation  dans  le  sens  du  courant  principal.  Cost  ordinairement  le 
d.esir  de  produire  un  ensemble  decoratif  sans  le  souci  des  exigences  pra- 
tiques qui  a  amen6  Ping^nieur  k  cr6er  les  places,  belles  mais  incommodes, 
de  m^me  que,  trop  souvent,  les  architectes  ne  rSvent  que  do  construire 
une  superbe  fa9ade  sans  s'inqui6ter  de  la  commodity  des  habitants  du 
palais. 


I 


Si  k  la  place  de  Brouckere  un  bon  r6sultat  a  6t6  obtenu,  il  est  probable 
iu*il  n'en  faut  pas  fairs  de  m6rite  k  Tauteur  du  plan.    Sans  la  n6cesaite 


emr 

du] 

Cola  dimontre  une  fois  de  'plus  que  I'obliffation  de  tenir  compte  de  la 

topographic  naturelle  du  lieu  produit  une  solution  esthdtique. 

20  Places  utiles.— {a)  Marchis. 

Les  marchis  ayant  une  autre  destination  que  les  places  de  circulation, 
la  partie  centrale  7  est  r^erv6o  k  I'italage  des  denries  mises  en  vente. 

Quoique  les  marchis  aient  perdu  lour  ancienne  importance  parce 
que  les  aenries  aUmentaires  so  vendent  dans  des  magasins  k  portie  des 
consommateurs  ou  sont  livries  k  domicile,  on  en  trouve  beaucoup  encore 
fort  achalandis. 

A  Bruxelles,  k  la  Grand'  Place,  so  tient  tons  les  jours  un  march6  matinal 
(Vroeg  markt)  trds  pittoresque,  surtout  en  hiver,  quand  il  s'itale  sous  la 
clarti  lunaire  des  lampes  ilectriques,  dans  le  cadre  grandiose  des  maisons 
de  gildes.  Les  ligumes  qu'on  7  vend,  destines  k  alimenter  les  hallos  et 
les  magasins,  doivent  avoir  disparu  k  8  heures  du  matin.  Un  stationne- 
ment  de  voitures  et  un  petit  marchi  aux  flours  7  prennont  ensuite  place  ; 
une  liflne  diagonale  do  circulation  principale  7  est  alors  laissi  libre.  La 
Grand  Place  sort  aussi  en  6ti,  le  soir,  i  dee 


ies  concerts  populaires,  aux  fStes 
nationales,  k  des  diploioments  de  corteges.  Mais  le  Boursmostre  n*y 
proclame  plus,  k  son  de  trompo,  do  la  bret^che  de  THdtel  do  Ville,  lea 
arr^tis  communaux.    Coux-ci  sont  affichis  dans  toute  la  ville. 

Signatons  que  sur  cette  place  presque  quadrangulaire,  les  rues  abontis- 
sent  en  turbine  k  chaquo  angle,  do  fa^on  que  le  spoctateur  <}ui  7  arrive 
n'a  pas  le  vide  d'une  rue  opposio  devant  lui,  mais  une  partie  du  cadre 
do  la  place  ;  disposition  k  recommander  pour  toutes  les  places  oncadries. 
Le  ricne  cadre  de  la  place  cil^bro  est  formi  de  rHotel  de  Ville,  de  la 
Haison  du  Boi,  des  anciennes  maisons  de  corporations.  II  est  jalousement 
pr6serv£  do  toute  mutilation  aux  frais  de  la  ville. 

Bruxelles,  malgr6  plu  ieurs  marchis  en  plein  vent  toujours  fort  fri- 
quentis,  a  cependant  saciifii  k  la  tendance  modeme  d'abriter  les  marchis.^ 
La  ville  a  construit  dan  ces  conditions  un  marchi  aux  poissons,  une  bou- 
cherie,  deux  hallos  centrales.  Hais  k  raison  de  la  faveur  dont  jouissent  les 
marchis  dicouverts,  une  de  ces  halles  a  iti  transformie  en  cafi-concert 
rite,  en  skating  I'hiver. 

Les  march&  du  Grand  Sablon  et  le  Vieux  Marchi  aux  Grains  ont  un 
terre-plein  central  encadri  d'arbres  et  borde  de  quatre  rues. 
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Cest  la  seole  dis^sition  qui  nous  paraisse  &  pr^coniser  pour  les  maiohte 
qui  durent  toute  la  jouiii6e. 

Les  f oires,  les  kermesses,  les  concours  de  b6tail,  les  marches  auz  chevauz, 
exigent  de  vastes  emplacements  encadr6s  d'arbres,  et  sont  g6n6ralement 
placfe  le  long  d'utf  boulevard. 

Les  parades,  les  ezerclces  militaires  et  gymnasti^ues  r6clament  la 
mdme  disposition  de  place.  Cette  plaine  est  ordinairement  situte  au 
confins  de  la  ville. 

(b)  Oarages, 

Nous  comprenons  parmi  les  places  de  garages,  celles  qui  s*6tendent  auz 
abords  des  stations  de  chemin  de  fer  pour  le  stationnement  des  fiacres, 
automobiles  et  omnibus.  Pour  diviser  la  circulation  on  7  s^e  souvent 
des  squares,  des  fontaines,  des  statues,  et  on  s'efiorce  d'impressionner 
favourablement  le  voyageur  par  une  entr6e  de  ville  majestueuse. 

Nous  comprenons  encore  dans  cette  cat6gorie  les  Ueuz  de  stationne- 
ment des  fiacres  dissemin6s  en  ville.  Les  auteurs  de  places  oublient 
souvent  de  les  pr6voir,  et  c'est  un  tort.  Car  les  autorit68  communales  ont 
quelqu  fois  beaucoup  de  peine  k  trouver  des  emplacements  suffisants  qui 
ne  soient  pas  incommodes  pour  les  habitants  voisins. 

n  faut  toujours,  k  cet  endroit,  disposer  des  moyens  6nergiques  de 
lavage,  pour  6viter  les  mauvaises  odeurs,  garantir  la  salubrity  publique. 
Un  dallage  impermeable  qui  ne  permette  pas  la  contamination  du  sol  est  k 
lecommander. 

30  Places  arnees, 

Les  places  om6es  de  plantations  furent  invent^es  par  les  Anglais,  quand 
la  disparition  ^aduelle  des  jardins  priv6s  k  rint6rieur  des  villes  leur  firent 
sentir  la  n6cessite  de  reconstituer  des  reserves  d'air  en  faveur  de  Thygi^e 
publique. 

Nous  attribuerons  encore  leur  creation  k  I'amour  des  arbres  bien  plus 
d6velopp6  chez  les  peuples  du  Nord  que  chez  les  m^ridionaux. 

Cependant  les  villes  proven9ales  possMent  gendralement  un  cours 
ombrag^  de  vieux  platanes,  et  dans  les  villes  espagnoles  la  population  va, 
au  coucher  du  soleil,  se  promener  k  ralameda,  plant^e  de  peupliers,  comme 
I'indique  son  nom. 

L^  corso  od  flanent  les  Italiens  sont  k  Tint^rieur  de  Rome,  de  Palerme, 
de  Naples,  et  sans  plantations.  H  est  vrai  que  leurs  belles  villas  (Borghese, 
Flora,  Reale)  leur  ofiErent  une  compensation. 

Les  s^^res  anglais  ont  encore  souvent  pour  objectif  de  permettre  la 
construction  d'un  quartier  paisible  en  dehors  de  la  circulation  fi^vreuse 
de  la  M^tropole.  D'ordinaire  ces  squares  ne  sont  accessibles  qu'aux 
habitants  du  pourtour  qui  possMent  la  clef  de  la  porte.  D'autre  fois, 
ils  sont  placte  au  centre  d'un  bloc  bati  et  servent  de  jardin  commun  k  ses 
occupants.  Les  squares,  malgr6  leur  nom,  outre  carr6s,  peuvent  ^tre 
circulaires,  ovales,  polygonaux,  rectangulaires,  semi-circulaires,  trian- 
gulaires,  om6s  de  bassins,  de  fontaines,  de  monuments,  d'ex^dres,  de 
nymph^es,  de  termes ;  la  plus  grande  fantaisie  y  pent  ^tre  d6ploy6e 
pui8<}u'en  dehors  de  leurs  bienfaits  hygi^niques,  ils  n'ont  qu'une  des- 
tination d'agr^ment.  II  appartient  k  I'architecte  de  la  ville  de  tirer  un 
heureux  parti  des  terrains  disponibles  et  de  se  garder  d'une  uniformity 
monotone  dans  son  plan  (voir  »tiibben,  Stddtehau,  p.  439). 

4»  Places  monumentales. 

Nous  ne  comprendrons  pas  sous  cette  rubrique  des  places  devenues 
monumentaleSy  comme  notre  forum  communal  de  Bruxelles,  comme  la 
place  de  la  Signoria  de  Florence,  comme  TAltstadtmarkt  de  Braunschweig, 
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parce  que  les  citadins,  par  orgaeil  civique,  y  ont  successivement  concentre 
P^gliee,  Phctel  de  ville,  des  maisons  de  corporation,  un  corps  de  garde; 

Nous  donnerons  ce  nom  k  des  places  con9ue8  d'un  jet  pour  obtenir 
un  ensemble  monumental,  comme  la  Place  Royale  k  BruzeQes,  la  Place 
de  la  Concorde  k  Paris,  la  Belle-Alliance  Platz  k  Berlin,  le  Capitole  et  la 
Piazza  del  Popolo  k  Rome,  la  Place  Stanislas  k  Nancy.  Nous  7  joindrons 
auBsi  les  parvis,  en  6tendant  toutefois  cette  appellation  k  toute  place 
s'6tendant  au  devant  d'un  Edifice,  qu'il  soit  civil  ou  religieuz. 

Ce  sont  done  des  places  de  luxe  et  d'apparat  comme  quelques  Am6ri- 
cains,  admirateurs  des  Forums  europeens,  voudraient  en  creer,  sous  le 
nom  de  centres  civiques,  k  New- York,  Boston,  CSiica^o,  San  Francisco, 
afin  d'att6nuer  un  peu  la  laideur  et  la  morteUe  monotome  de  leurs  villes. 


Proportions  des  Places. 

Le  premier  probleme  dont  ait  &  se  pr6occuper  Tarcbitecte  d'une  pareille 
place,  c'est  de  determiner  une  proportion  barmonieuse  entre  les  dimensions 
de  la  place  et  la  bauteur  des  maisons  qui  doivent  I'encadrer.  Si  la  place 
est  trop  grande  par  rapport  aux  Edifices,  ceux-ci  perdent  leur  importance ; 
si  elle  est  trop  petite,  on  ne  peut  se  placer  k  une  oistance  convenable  pour 
les  admire  . 

On  admet  gen6ralement  que  les  regies  ^tablies  par  H.  Maertens  (Der 
Oftische  MassUab,  Berlin  1884),  n'ont  pas  6t6  contredites  : 

Plac6  a  une  distance  egale  k  la  bauteur  de  I'^difice,  le  spectateur  en 
distinguera  les  details  et  ilTe  verra  sous  un  angle  de  45°  ; 

Plac6  k  une  distance  6gale  k  deux  fois  la  bauteur,  le  spectateur  embras- 
sera  I'ensemble  de  I'edifice  et  le  verra  sous  un  angle  de  27°  ; 

Place  k  une  distance  6gale  k  trois  fois  la  bauteur,  le  spectateur  ne 
distinguera  plus  les  details,  apercevra  les  contours  de  T^dince  unis  aux 
constructions  voisines,  et  le  verra  sous  un  angle  de  18°  ; 

Place  k  une  distance  6gale  k  quatre  ou  cinq  fois  la  bauteur  de  I'^difice, 
le  spectateur  n'apercevra  plus  qu^une  silhouette  pittoresque: 


Formes  des  Places. 

Le  plus  souvent  elles  sont  rectangulaires  et  la  proportion  entre  les 
petits  et  les  longs  c't6s  est  comme  1  :  3.  Pourtant  il  est  des  places  carr^ 
qui  ne  font  pas  mauvais  effet  (Grand'  Place  k  Fumes) ;  d'autre  part  une 
place  trop  longue,  comme  la  Place  Navone  k  Bome  et  la  Place  de  Meir  k 
Anvers,  devient  en  r^alit^  une  rue. 

La  Place  St. -Marc  k  Yenise  montre  qu^une  forme  trap6zoidale  n'est 
pas  d6plaisante.  II  faut  cependant  tenir  compte  du  campanile  et  dee 
trois  mats  qui  rempUssent  le  vide  du  cct6  le  plus  large. 

La  Place  St.-Jobannis,  k  Copenbague,  fait  admettre  une  forme  trian- 
gulaire,  grace  k  la  bonne  disposition  du  square  entourant  T^gbse. 

Les  places  circulaires  sont  trop  r6guberes  et  trop  g^om^triques ;  elles 
nous  laissent  froids.  Le  Bemin,  pour  attenuer  ce  mauvais  effet,  a  donn4 
a  la  Place  St.-Pierre  k  Rome  la  forme  d'une  eUipse  dont  le  grand  axe  est 

Sarallele  k  la  fa9ade  de  r^gbse.  Nous  incUnons  k  croire  que  si  le  grand  axe 
e  I'ovale  avait  continue  celui  du  dome,  Teffet  e^t  6t6  meiDeur ;  le  regard 
du  spectateur  aurait  h\k  mieux  amen6  vers  le  temple,  et,  comme  Tex- 
tr6mit6  de  I'eUipse  aurait  6te  plus  eloign6e  de  Te^bse,  le  spectateur 
aurait  aper9u  le  pied  du  tambour  du  dome,  qui  disparatt  derriere  le 
fronton  de  la  fa9ade. 

Deux  demi-cercles  combines  avec  deux  c6t^  droits  et  des  rampes 
plant6es  d'arbres,  comme  k  la  Place  du  Peuple  k  Bome,  constitaent  un  bel 
ensemble  d6cora1^f . 
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Une  place  ovale,  comme  la  Place  de  la  Crois6e  k  Yerviers,  est  d*un 
effet  agieable  et  n'a  pas  les  d^fauts  du  cercle,  taut  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
circulatioii  que  de  I'aspect  monumental. 

La  place  octogonale  est  aussi  peu  &  lecommander  que  la  place  circulaire 
et  pour  les  mknes  motifs. 


£ngadrgment  des  Places. 

Tons  les  esthetes  qui  se  sent  occup^s  du  d6cor  des  villes  reclament 
I'encadrement  des  places.  Ce  systeme  etait  appliqu6  aux  forums  antiques. 
Au  moyen  age  on  obtenait  ce  resultat  en  faisant  aboutir  les  rues  d'acc^ 
aux  grand'places  en  bras  de  turbine. 

En  Italie,  et  lorsque  dans  le  Nord  on  adopta  le  style  italien,  ce  fut  k 
I'aide  d'arcades  qu'on  dissimula  les  ouvertures  qui  interrompaient  le 
cadre  de  la  place.  Citons  les  exemples  suivants  :  a  V6rone,  le  cadre  de 
la  Place  des  Signori  est  complete  par  des  portes  k  une  arcade  ;  k  Nancy, 
la  c61ebre  Place  Stanislas  montre  le  d6bouch6  des  rues  dissimul6  par  les 
belles  grilles  de  Lamour,  deux  fontaines  dans  les  angles  et  ime  rue  coup6e 
par  la  Porte  Boyale  en  forme  d'arc  triomphal ;  k  Bruxelles,  Place  Royale, 
les  quatre  ouvertures  angulaires  sont  form6es  par  une  arcade  surmont^e 
d'une  balustrade  et  perc6e  de  trois  portes. 

Ces  exemples  sont  a  recommander ;  il  y  a  lieu  de  les  imiter  sous  peine 
de  faire  perdre  k  une  place  monumentale  son  caract^re  d'ensemble. 

L'objection  <jue  ces  arcades  ferment  obstacle  k  la  circulation  ne  tient 
pas  devant  le  pnncipe  d6iib  &ionc6  plus  haut  k  propos  du  trac6  des  rues  : 
il  faut  r^partir  convenaolement  la  circulation  afin  de  ne  pas  en  faire 
croiser  les  li^es  sur  une  place.  A  la  Place  Royale  de  Bruxelles  ce  r4sultat 
pourrait  facilement  ^tre  obtenu. 


GllOUPEMEXT   DES    PLACES. 

Le  ffroupement  de  deux  ou  trois  places  d'in6gale  grandeur  est  tr^  fr6- 
auent  dans  les  villes  anciennes,  soit  qu*on  ait  voulu  separer  deux  places  de 
'  aestination  diff6rente  :  le  march6  et  le  parvis,  comme  a  Tpres  ;  soit  qu'on 
ait  voulu  faciliter  la  circulation  en  la  divisant ;  soit  qu'on  ait  voulu  obtenir 
le  maximum  d'efiFet  des  Edifices.  Dans  ce  syst^me  chaque  fa9ade  a  sa  place, 
cbaque  place  son  6difice,  comme  k  la  Piazza  et  k  la  Piazzetta  de  St. -Marc, 
k  Venise.  On  connait  Tadmirable  combinaison  des  trois  places  qui 
ferment  k  Florence  la  Place  de  la  Signoria.  Des  groupements  analogues 
se  rencontrent  k  Brunswick,  k  Lubeck  et  k  Br§me. 

Nous  pounions  nous  6tendre  sur  la  n6cessit6  de  respecter  le  cadre 
res8err6  des  vieilles  6glises  gothiques  et  le  caract^re  ferme  des  anciennes 
places,  mais  je  pense  que  ce  rapport  ne  doit  pas  §tre  consacr6  k  la  con- 
servation des  monuments  anciens;  son  objet  principal  est  de  fixer  les 
pnncipes  k  la  fois  pratiques  et  esth6tiques  k  suivre  pour  la  construction  de 
quartiers  nouveaux. 

Si  nous  avons  cit6  tant  d'exemples  anciens,  c'est  surtout  pour  attirer 
Fattention  sur  leur  beauts,  souvent  obtenue  inconsciemment  par  leurs 
auteurs,  et  pour  engager  les  dessinateurs  de  plans  k  s'en  inspirer. 


D^coR  DES  Places. 

Le  dteor  des  places  monumentales  est  souvent  con^u  d'une  fa9on 
sym6trique  a  I'imitation  de  certaines  places  de  Rome,  ou  de  la  Place  de 
la  Concorde  k  Paris.  Cette  demi^re  est  Tune  des  plus  belles  du  monde, 
quoiqu'elle  manque  de  cadre  et  que  les  dimensions  en  soient  teUes  que 
rensemble  d^coratif  n'en  peut  §tre  embrass^  en  \me  fois. 
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dependant  on  pent  7  constater  que  la  disposition  des  piincipaux 
monuments  :  I'ob^lisque  et  les  deux  fontaines  sur  le  grand  axe  de  la  place, 
r6tr6cis  par  les  terre-pleins  clotures  de  balustrades  et  om6es  des  statues 
des  quatre  grandes  villes  de  France,  entrave  s^rieusement  la  circulation 
intense  qui  se  fait,  k  certaines  heures,  entre  I'Avenue  des  Champs-ElTs^ 
et  la  Rue  de  Kivoli  et  la  Rue  Royale.  Si  ces  ^l^ments  d^eoratifs  avaient 
et6  report^  vers  le  jardin  des  Tuileries,  Teffet  n'aurait  pas  ite  moindre,  la 
circulation  eiit  6t6  rendue  plus  facile  et  la  sym^trie  n'en  aurait  pas  M 
trop  troubI6e. 

La  sym^trie  absolue  est  le  moyen  le  plus  banal  et  le  plus  commode 
d'obtenir  du  succ^  aupr^  de  la  foule  insensible  aux  d41icatesses  de  I'art. 

La  mdme  observation  s'applique  k  I'absurde  manie  modeme  de  placer 
toujours  les  statues  au  centre  des  places.  Les  anciens  les  disposaient  en 
dehors  des  courants  de  circulation,  laissaient  le  centre  des  plsrces  libre  et 
pla9aient  les  monuments  aux  points  morts. 


NiVBLLBMENT   DBS    PlACES. 

Ici  encore  inspirons-nous  de  Fexemple  des  anciens.  Us  donnaient 
g6n6ralement  k  leurs  places  un  nivellement  concave,  alors  que  nous  le 
rendons  convexe.  Yoyez  le  Forum  romanum,  le  march6  de  Fumes,  le 
Rdmerberg  k  Fran  fort,  la  Place  St. -Pierre  k  Rome,  le  Mercato  Vecchio  k 
Sienne,  etc.  On  constate  k  ces  places  qu'au  point  de  vue  perspectif 
les  lignes  verticales  se  soudent  plus  normalement  k  une  pente  8*61evant 
vers  elles  qu'au  profil  convexe  d  une  place.  Le  profil  convexe  enterre  la 
base  des  maisons,  le  profil  concave  leur  donne  de  1 61ancement  et  une  base. 
Au  point  de  vue  pratique  la  forme  en  cuvette  des  places  favoiise  I'^oule- 
ment  des  eaux  de  pluie. 

Conclusion. 

Les  principes  que  nous  venous  d'exposer  d6coulent  de  la  recherche 
des  moyens  pratiques  qui  peuvent  rtodre  une  ville  modeme  commode 
et  hy^dnique  et  la  doter  d  une  beaut6  qui  en  fasse  un  s^jour  agr6able. 
Une  viUe  ne  doit  pas  seulement  ^tre  un  entrepot  commerciiu  et  une  usine 
industrielle,  mais  aussi  un  home  humain. 

Depuis  que  les  villes  ne  sont  plus  form^es  par  la  lente  alluvion  des 
sidles,  elles  ont  perdu  leur  charme  pittoresque  et  leur  caract^re  nationaL 
Au  travail  inconscient  de  Tancien  constmcteur  doit  se  substituer  rceuvre 
consdente  du  constmcteur  mod  me. 

La  mission  de  nos  architectes  de  villes  doit  done  6tre  de  les  parer 
d'une  beaut6  nouvelle  dont  les  £16ments  seront  foumis  par  les  besoins 
d'une  circulation  intense,  d'une  vie  saine,  par  des  principes  esih^tiques 
derives  de  Pitude  des  lois  de  la  jouissance  artistique. 


R^suM^. — 7"''  Question. — Rues. 

Quand  on  veut  6tablir  les  regies  k  suivre  pour  la  creation  de  mes  et  de 
places,  i1  faut  envisager  les  trois  hypotheses  suivantes  : 

1 '  ViUe  nouvelle  a  crjer  de  toutes  pieces  :  Cas  rare  en  Europe,  exemple 
de  Zeebmgge  en  Belgique  ; 

2  Quartier  de  ville  ancienne  d  transformer  en  quartier  modeme  :  H  faut 
respecter  I'aspect  pittoresque  du  quartier,  conserver  les  monuments 
historimies,  tout  en  cherchant  k  donner  satisfaction  aux  besoins  modemes ; 

3'  Faubourg  nouveau  a  ajouter  ct  une  vUle  ancienne  :  Etablir  le  schema 
des  principales  directions  de  la  circulation,  Tadapter  k  la  topographie  du 
lieu,  determiner  le  caractire  du  quartier,  suivant  qu'il  est  destine  k  ^tre 
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commeicia],  industriel,  administratif,  uoiversitaire,  populaire,  bourgeois, 
aiistocratique.  Servitudes  k  6tablir  pour  lui  conserver  le  caract^re  qu'on 
a  entendu  lui  douner.  Expropriation  par  zones  ou  participation  des 
propn6taires  de  terrains  dans  les  frais  d'am&aagement. 

yormes  des  rues. — ^Art^res  principales  droites  ou  presque  droites, 
rues  secondaires  sinueuses. 

Lee  rues  droites  ne  doivent  pas  ^re  trop  longues  ;  tons  les  mille  mitres 
elles  doivent  6tre  d6vi4es  ou  se  terminer  par  un  monument.  Les  squares 
disposte  dans  ces  rues  ne  doivent  pas  §tre  ronds  mais  ovales.  On  pent 
encore  les  varier  en  ne  donnant  pas  une  largeur  uniforme  k  toute  la  rue. 

Intersection  des  rues. — Ne  pas  faire  converger  la  circulation  au  m^me 
point,  la  r6partir  au  contraire  dans  toute  la  ville.  Eviter  Fintersection 
en  croiz. 

Espaces  libres. — ^Dans  I'antiquit^  les  places  publiques  6taient  le  forum, 
centre  politique,  et  le  marcli6,  centre  commercial  Dans  le  Nord,  au 
mojen  age,  il  7  avait  le  parvis  devant  I'iglise  et  le  grand  marcli6  devant 
Thotel  de  ville. 

1.  Les  places  de  circulation. — Les  places  6toil6es  &  condamner;  elles 
amenent  I'encombrement  dans  la  circulation  et  ferment  un  cadre  trop 
dfchiquet^.    Les  rues  doivent  d^boucher  dans  les  angles  de  la  place. 

2.  Marches. — ^Le  centre  de  la  place  doit  dtre  d6gag6 ;  les  rues  peu  nom- 
breuses  doivent  7  aboutir  en  bras  de  turbine. 

3.  Oarages. — Places  devant  les  gares,  la  circulation  doit  7  Itre  divisie 
par  des  squares,  des  fontaines,  des  statues ;  vers  la  ville  manager  une 
entree  monumentale.  En  ville  r6server  des  Ueux  de  stationnement  pour 
les  fiacres. 

4.  Places  omtes. — Squares  plants  d'arbres.  Us  peuvent  affecter 
toutes  lea  formes. 

5.  Places  monumentales. — ^Places  cr66es  pour  produire  un  efiet 
d'apparat. 

A.  Proportions  des  places.  Rapport  entre  la  hauteur  des  maisons 
et  les  dimensions  de  la  place.    Ragles  6tablies  par  M.  H.  Maertens. 

B.  Forme  des  places  :  rectangulaires  dans  la  proportion  comme  1 :  3^ 
trap^zoidales,  triangulaires.  Formes  circulaires  et  octogonales  condam- 
nies.    Forme  ovale  admissible. 

c.  Encadrement  des  places  k  recommander,  en  dissimuler  les  ouver- 
tures  par  des  griUes,  des  arcades,  des  d6boucli6s  en  bras  de  turbine. 

D.  Groupement  des  places,  produit  un  effet  pittoresque.  Ces  places 
peuvent  entourer  un  Edifice. 

B.  D6cor  des  places.  Quelquefois  S7m6trique,  mais  en  g6a6ral  l'a87- 
mitrie  est  pr6f6rable.  II  vaut  mieuz  ne  pas  placer  les  statues,  les  fontaines 
au  centre  de  la  place. 

F.  Nivellement  des  places.  La  surface  concave  doit  6tre  pr6fir6e 
pour  des  motife  esth^tiques  et  pratiques. 


Conclusion  o£n£rale. 

Les  constructeurs  de  viUes,  administrateurs  et  architeotes  doivent 
s'inspirer  du  beau  vers  de  Terence  : 

Homo  8wn :  humani  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto. 

Je  BuiB  homme,  et  rien  d'humain  ne  m'est  indifferent. 
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2.  Par  EuGfeNE  HfiNARD,  Architecte  diplome  par  le  Gouvernement, 
Membre  de  la  Soci^te  Centrale  des  Architectes  a  Paris. 

La  facility  des  ^changes,  la  rapidity  des  communications,  et,  par  suite, 
le  developpement  m^thodique  d'un  r6seau  conmiode  de  voies  publiques, 
comptent  parmi  las  facteurs  les  plus  importants  de  la  prosperity  d  une 
grande  ville.  D'un  autre  cdte,  la  creation  de  grands  pares  ou  de  jardins 
pouvant  servir  au  repos  ou  k  la  promenade  en  plein  air,  contribue  de  la 
maniere  la  plus  efficace  au  bien-etre  et  k  la  sant^  de  tous  les  habitants. 

En  outre,  la  bonne  disposition  de  ces  ^16ments  a  une  influence  deci- 
sive sur  la  beaut6  et  le  cbarme  des  perspectives  urbaines. 

Malbeureusement,  les  tendances  de  la  speculation  modeme  et  les 
int^r^ts  priv4s  des  propri^taires  de  terrains,  sont  en  contradiction  con- 
stante  avec  le  maintien  des  espaces  libres  existant  d6j&,  et,  k  plus  forte 
raison,  avec  la  creation  de  nouveauz  pares  ou  jardins  de  surface  suffisante. 
De  plus,  la  disposition  g6n6rale  des  villes,  qui  est  I'oeuvre  de  nos  anc^tres, 
n'est  plus  en  rapport  avec  les  necessit6s  de  la  circulation  modeme  et 
rend  tr^  difficile  1  amelioration  de  la  voirie.  Je  parle  ici  des  villes  ayant 
d6j&  de  longues  ann6es  d'existence,  conune  nos  vieilles  cit^s  d'Europe, 
et  non  de  villes  crMes  de  toutes  pi^es  comme  on  en  trouve  dans  les  pays 
neufs.  Toute  grande  ville,  en  eSet,  commence  par  ^tre  une  simple 
bourgade,  un  modeste  village,  et  ce  n'est  que  par  un  accroissement  tres 
lent  qu'elle  augmente  d'abom  sa  surface,  pms,  si  sa  position  gtographique 
est  favorable,  si  son  commerce  est  florissant,  si  son  r6le  politique  prend 
de  I'influence,  son  mouvement  d'expansion  se  prfeipite,  sa  force  d'attrac- 
tion  augmente  avec  sa  masse ;  les  habitants  affluent  de  toute  part,  les 
maisons  se  construisent  de  plus  en  plus  nombreuses,  et  la  larseur  des 
rues  primitives  devient  d^  lors  insumsante.  II  en  rdsulte  que  k  partie 
centrale  des  grandes  villes,  qui  devrait  etre  la  plus  d6gagee,  la  mieux 
desservie  par  le  r&seau  des  voies  publiques,  est  toujours  la  partie  la  plus 
tass6e,  la  plus  compacte  de  la  cit6 ;  mais  comme  c'est  cette  partie  qui 
contient  les  monuments  les  plus  anciens  de  son  histoire,  monuments 
qu'il  faut  k  tout  prix  conserver  et  respecter,  I'^largissement  des  anciennes 
voies,  I'ouverture  des  voies  nouvelles,  la  creation  de  nouveaux  pares, 
soulevent  des  probl^mes  tr^  d61icats  que  les  municipalit^s  ne  resolvent 
pas  toujours  conformement  aux  regies  d'une  bonne  esth^tique,  d'une 
bonne  hygiene,  et  d'une  bonne  circulation.  C'est  done  au  triple  point 
de  vue  de  la  facilite  des  communications,  de  la  sant6  des  habitants  et  de 
la  beauts  des  aspects  que  nous  aliens  essayer  de  d6gager  les  principes 
essentiels  qui  doivent  guider,  de  nos  jours,  les  travaux  4dilitaires.  Nous 
n'avons  certes  pas  la  pretention  dans  ce  rapport  de  traiter  completement 
ces  questions  si  complexes,  qui  exigeraient  de  longs  commentaires  ;  nous 
nous  contenterons  d'en  donner  un  aper9U  sommaire,  d'en  esquisser  le 
tableau  d'ensemble. 

Des  Diverses  EspfecEs  de  Circulations  dans  les  Grandes  V^illes. 

Avant  d'aborder  l'6tude  du  r^seau  des  voies  de  circulation,  il  importe 
tout  d'abord  de  d6finir  celle-ci.  Or,  ce  que  Ton  appelle  la  circulation  d'une 
viUe  se  compose  d'une  s^rie  de  mouvements  tr&  complexes ;  elle  n'est 
que  la  somme  d'un  certain  nombre  de  circulations  particuli^res  que  nous 
aliens  analyser. 

La  circulation  individuelle  d'un  habitant  qui  se  dirige  soit  k  pied, 
soit  en  voiture,  vers  un  but  d6termin6  et  qui,  une  fois  ce  but  atteint, 
rentre  chez  lui,  se  divise  en  deux  phases :  im  mouvement  d'aller  et  un 
mouvement  de  retour ;  k  premiere  vue  ces  deux  mouvements  paraissent 
identiques,  puisque  la  trajectoire  parcourue  est  toujours  fermee ;  il  y  a 
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cependant  une  difE^rence  notable  entre  le  mouvement  d'aller  et  celui  de 
retour ;  le  premier  est  presque  toujours  plus  rapide,  car  il  tend,  dans  la 
plupart  des  cas,  a  la  reunion  d'un  certain  nombre  de  personnes  k  une 
heure  d6termin6e ;  le  second,  au  contraire,  est  plus  lent,  parce  qu'il  pent 
se  faire  k  loisir;  le  premier  fait  converger  plusieurs  individus  vers  le 
m^me  point,  le  second  les  disperse.  G'est  Tensemble  des  mouvements 
d'aller  qui  d6finit  le  vrai  sens  de  la  circulation  g6n6rale.  Ainsi,  quand 
nous  dirons  d'une  circulation  qu'elle  est  convergente,  nous  entendrons  ex- 
primer  cette  id6e  que  les  buts  qui  attirent  les  passants,  dans  leur  premier 
mouvement,  sont  groupes  vers  le  centre ;  quand  nous  parlerons  d'une 
circulation  divergente,  nous  admettrons  que  les  attractions  motrices  sont 
a  la  p6ripli6rie,  quoique,  dans  les  deux  cas,  un  mouvement  exactement 
inverse  doive  ramener  les  passants  k  leur  point  de  depart.  Nous  ne 
nous  occuperons,  bien  entendu,  que  des  mouvements  g6n6raux  et  nous 
laisserons  de  cdt6  les  cas  particuliers,  celui,  par  exemple,  des  immigrants 
ou  des  Emigrants  dont  le  parcours  n'est  pas  ierm6. 

Quant  k  la  circulation  des  voitures  ou  des  marcbandises,  nous  la  con- 
sid^rerons  comme  une  consequence  de  la  circulation  des  individus,  puisque 
tout  mouvement  de  voitures  ou  de  marchandises  implique  le  mouvement 
correspondant  d'un  conducteur,  d'un  porteur  ou  d'un  livreur. 

Oeci  pos6,  on  pent  subdiviser  en  six  espies,  suivant  leur  nature,  les 
diverses  circulations  qui  sillonnent  une  grande  ville. 

La  premiere  esp^e  comprend  les  mouvements  de  tons  les  individus, 
hommes  ou  femmes,  agissant  pour  leur  propre  compte  ou  pour  celui 
des  autres,  qui  sortent  de  leurs  logis  pour  assurer  la  vie  mat6rielle  de  la 
population.  C'est  la  drcidation  nUnagere,  Elle  a  pour  objet  les  achats 
quotidiensd'aliments,  de  boissons,  de  combustibles,  etc.,  dont  cnaquefamiUe, 
m^me  la  plus  pauvre,  a  besoin  pour  sa  subsistance ;  elle  se  renouvelle 
chaque  jour,  aux  mSmes  heures,  comme  la  n6cessit6  k  laquelle  elle  r6pond. 
Elle  a  pour  but  parfois  un  emplacement  special,  le  marche,  mais,  le  plus 
souvent,  un  grand  nombre  de  maeasins  qui  se  repartissent  k  peu  pres 
egalement  sur  toute  la  surface  de  m  ville,  car  ces  magasins  doivent  des- 
servir  chaque  habitant  isol6  ou  chaque  famille  avec  la  moindre  d6pense 
de  temps  et  d'efEorts.  Tons  ces  6tabHssements,  boulangeries,  cremeries, 
boucheries,  epiceries,  debits  de  boissons,  fruiteries,  petits  restaurants, 
pharmacies,  herboristeries,  debits  de  combustibles  ou  d'objets  de  manage, 
etc.,  font  gen6ralement  bien  leurs  affaires  dans  chaque  quartier,  car  leur 
clientele  est  toujours  identique. 

Cette  circulation  repr^sente  des  mouvements  de  va-et-vient  courts  et 
uniform^ment  r6partis  sur  toute  la  surface  de  la  ville.  Elle  est  surtout 
pMestre,  et,  sauf  de  rares  exceptions,  n'use  pas  des  moyens  de  transport 
a  longue  distance,  car  chacun  se  loge,  selon  ses  ressources,  dans  les  quar- 
tiers  riches  ou  pauvres,  et  dans  tons  ces  quartiers  s'6tablissent  les  magasins 
de  denr^es  repondant,  pour  les  prix  et  la  quaUt^,  aux  ressources  des 
habitants. 

La  seconde  espece  de  circulation  est  la  drcvlation  professionndle.  On 
pent  V  faire  entrer  tout  individu  isol6  ou  chef  de  famiUe  que  sa  profession 
appelle  tons  les  jours,  sauf  les  dimanches  et  fStes,  au  mime  6tablissement 
oh.  il  passe  la  joum6e,  pour  revenir  le  soir  au  logis.  Elle  comprend  les 
trajets,  aller  et  retour  quotidiens,  des  fonctionnaires  ou  empK>y6s  des 
administrations  publiques  ou  privies,  de  tons  les  ouvners  ou  commis 
se  rendant  a  leurs  ateliers,  k  leurs  usines  ou  k  leurs  magasins,  de  tons 
les  6tudiant8  se  rendant  k  leurs  cours.  Cette  circulation  comporte  un 
r^seau  de  trajets  toujours  identiques,  partant  g6n6ralement  de  la  p6ri- 
pherie  pour  aller  vers  le  centre,  la  oil  se  trouvent  la  plupart  des  6tabiisse- 
ments  administratifs  ou  des  grandes  6coles.  La  plupart  de  ces  passants, 
n'ayant  que  des  ressources  limit^es,  doivent  se  loger  k  bon  marche,  dans 
les  quartiers  p6riph6riques ;  ce  qui  fait  que,  dans  la  majority  des  cas,  les 
trajets  k  parcourir  sont  assez  longs.    C'est  k  cette  circiUation  que  les 
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transports  en  conunun,  omnibus,  tramways,  metropolitain,  bateaux,  etc, 
rendent  les  plus  grands  services. 

La  troisi^me  esp^e  de  circulation,  que  nous  proposons  d'appeler 
circulation  ^cotMmique  ou  d'affaires,  a  trait  a  tout  mouvement  ayant 
pour  but  Tachat,  la  vente  ou  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d'une  mati^re  premiere 
ou  d'un  produit  fabriqu6,  ainsi  que  I'^change  de  paroles,  de  conventions, 
d'op6rations  financieres,  judiciaires  ou  autres  qui  en  sont  I'origine  ou 
la  consequence.  Dans  cette  circulation  on  pent  faire  entrer :  le  financier 
qui  court  k  la  Bourse,  le  commer9ant  qui  re9oit  ou  expedie  une  marchan- 
dise,  le  camionneur  qui  la  transporte,  I'acheteur  ou  1  acheteuse  de  cette 
marchandise,  I'avocat  qui  va  plaider  une  cause,  I'industriel  qui  engage 
une  affaire,  etc.  C'est  la  circulation  vraiment  active  et  spontan^e,  source 
de  la  richesse  de  la  cit^.  EUe  est  impr6vue,  variable,  suivant  I'intensiti 
des  transactions  ou  la  nouveaute  des  id^es  motrices,  mais  elle  est  la  plus 

frande  possible  14  o^  se  trouvent  les  divers  lieux  de  reunions,  ou  d'6changes. 
He  est  done  essentiellement  convergente,  car  c'est  vers  le  centre  que 
les  habitants  d'lme  ville  trouvent  les  6diffces  sieges  de  leurs  principales 
associations,  et  I'outillage  ^conomique  qui  leur  est  n^cessaire,  Bourse, 
Banque,  Chambre  de  Commerce,  Tribunauz,  H6tel  des  Postes,  Marches, 
grands  magasins,  etc.,  etc.  Elle  emploie  tons  les  moyens  de  transport : 
"TOnibus,  tramways,  m6tropoUtain,  fiacres,  voitures  particuli^res,  voitures 
de  commerce,  camions,  etc. 

La  quatri^me  esp^e  de  circulation  est  la  circulation  mondaine  ou  de 
plaisir ;  elle  comprend  tons  les  d6placements  provoqu^s  par  les  relations 
sociales,  des  plus  modestes  jusqu'aux  plus  luxueuses,  provoqu6s  aussi 
par  les  visites,  receptions,  representations  th6d.trales,  concerts,  expositions, 
banquets,  conferences,  promenades  des  Strangers  et,  en  g6n6ral,  par  toute 
reunion  ayant  pour  objet  la  satisfaction  d'un  plaisir  materiel  ou  intel- 
lectuel.  EUe  prend  tout  son  developpement  dans  les  quartiers  habitus 
par  la  classe  ais^e  ou  riche,  et  surtout  vers  le  centre  de  la  ville,  oil  se 
pressent  les  salles  d'expositions,  les  theatres,  les  restaurants,  les  cafes  et 
attractions  diverses. 

Cette  circulation  est  done,  conmie  la  prec6dente,  essentiellement 
convergente.    Elle  emploie  presque  exclusivement  les  voitures. 

La  cinquieme  esp^e  de  circulation  n'est  pas  journali^re,  comme  les 
quatre  premieres.  C'est  la  circulation  fdriee,  Elle  a  lieu  exclusivement 
les  dimanches  et  jours  de  fetes ;  toutes  les  autres  circulations,  sauf  la 
m^nagere  qui  subsiste  encore  dans  la  matinee,  sont  tr^s  reduites  ou  tout 
k  fait  interrompues.  La  grande  majority  de  la  population,  pour  peu 
que  la  saison  le  permette,  s'6vade  de  la  ville  et  prend  d'assaut  les  chemins 
de  fer  et  les  tramways  suburbains.  C'est  done  une  circulation  diver- 
gente,  un  exode  qui,  periodiquement,  vide  en  partie  les  rues,  du  com- 
mencement du  printemps  k  la  fin  de  Tautomne. 

La  sixi^me  et  demiere  esp^e  de  circulation  est  la  circulatioti  poptdaire 
ou  exceptionnelle.  Elle  est  intermittente  et  ne  bat  son  plein  que  iors 
d'ev^nements  impr6vus  ou  annuels,  ouverture  d'une  grande  Exposition, 
visite  d'un  souverain,  cortege,  solennit6  hippique,  revue  militaire,  etc. 
Une  partie  plus  ou  moins  importante  de  la  population  se  porte  alors  sur 
un  espace  restreint  ou  sur  parcours  d^fini  et  I'encombre  pour  un  jour 
ou  pour  une  heure.  Cet  espace  ou  ce  parcours  est  tr^s  vanables.  Cette 
circulation  est  essentiellement  pMestre  et  elle  arrdte  compl^tement  le 
mouvement  des  voitures  partout  ou  elle  se  produit. 

Nous  rdsumerons  les  caract^res  principaux  de  ces  six  espies  de  circu- 
lation de  la  maniere  suivante  ; 

Circulation  m'nagere :  constante  et  uniform6ment  r^partie. 

Circulation  professionnelle  :  constante  et  convergente. 

Circulation  tconomique :  constante  et  convergente. 

Circulation  mondaine  :  constante  et  convergente. 

Circulation  f^riee :  p6riodique  et  divergente. 

Circulation  popdaire  :  exceptionnelle  et  variable. 
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Cette  classification  n'a  evidemment  rien  d'absolu.  Beaucoup  de 
passants  pourraient  etre  classes  k  la  fois  dans  Tune  ou  Tautre  espece. 

Nous  ne  pr6tendons  pas  dire,  non  plus,  que  les  circulations  proles- 
sionnelle,  6conomique  et  mondaine  soient  exclusivement  convergentes,  car 
il  existe,  loin  du  centre,  nombre  d'usines,  de  magasins,  d'ecoles,  de  lieux 
de  reunions ;  nous  voulons  dire  seulement,  que,  dans  le  fourmillement 
total  de  la  ville,  il  y  a  un  important  excedent  de  pistons  et  de  voitures 
se  dirigeant  vers  le  centre  ;  et  cela  suffit  amplement  pour  provoquer 
Fencombrement  du  nojau  et  justifier  T^largissement  des  voies  qui  y  con- 
duisent ;  car  c'est  cet  excedent  qui  constitue  la  force  vive,  le  moteur 
reel  et  puissant  de  la  vie  et  de  la  richesse  de  la  cite. 

Le8  Voies  de  Circulatigx. 

A  ces  six  especes  de  mouvements  correspondent  ou  devraient  cor- 
respondre  des  types  de  voies  publiques  appropri6es  a  leur  destination. 

A  la  circulation  m6nagere,  qui  est  comme  la  circulation  capillaire  de 
Torganisme,  les  plus  petites  rues,  les  moindres  passages  de  pietons  suffi- 
sent ;  les  vieux  quartiers  en  sont  la  preuve.  Cette  circulation,  ayant 
exist^  depuis  I'origine  mtme  de  la  ville,  a  toujours  su  se  frayer  un  passage 
a  travers  les  ruelles  les  plus  etroites  du  moyen  Age.  EUe  n'a  done 
aujourd'bui  encore  aucune  influence  sur  I'elargissement  des  rues,  que 
reclament,  h,  des  points  de  vue  difEerents,  Thygiene  publique  ou  les  necessites 
du  trafic  general. 

La  circulation  professionnelle,  qui  est  surtout  celle  des  travailleurs 
modestes,  s'accommode  egalement  de  toutes  les  voies  qui  lui  sont  ofEertes. 
Chacun  des  elements  qui  la  composent  suit  tous  les  jours  un  meme  itineraire 
different  de  celui  du  voisin  ;  tous  ces  itineraires  se  croisent,  s'entremelent, 
mais  sans  encombrement  ni  confusion,  car  tout  encombrement  produisant 
une  perte  de  temps  modifierait  immediatement  les  itineraires  qui  en 
seraient  affectes.  Cette  circulation,  n'employant  que  les  moyens  de 
transport  en  commun,  omnibus,  tramways  et  m6tropolitain,  est  parti- 
culierement  int^ressee  par  le  trac6  des  lignes  nouvelles  et  des  stations  a 
cr6er.  Mais,  de  meme  que  la  mfenagere,  elle  n'a  pas  ou  elle  n'a  que  peu 
d'influence  sur  la  largeur  des  voies. 

A  la  circulation  f 6ri^e,  il  faut,  au  contraire,  des  acces  faciles  aux  gares 
de  chemin  de  fer.  De  toutes  ces  gares  doivent  partir  de  larges  rues  en 
eventail,  pour  drainer  la  population  et  Tamener  au  grand  canal  d'6vacua- 
tion,  qui  est  la  voie  ferr6e.  Pour  la  circulation  exceptionnelle  populaire, 
aucune  provision  ne  peut  etre  faite.  Nous  sommes  ici  dans  le  domaine 
de  I'imprevu.  Toutefois,  lorsqu'il  existe  dans  une  ville  un  emplacement 
special  destine  aux  grandes  reunions  ou  aux  grandes  fetes,  il  est  du  devoir 
de  I'edilite  d'6tudier  un  r6seau  complet  de  voies  d'acces  et  de  d6gagement, 
en  vue  d'assurer,  sans  accidents  de  foule,  Tenvahissement  et  I'evacuation 
facile  de  la  place. 

Restent  les  deux  plus  importantes  circulations,  la  circulation  6cono- 
mique  et  la  circulation  mondaine,  qui  constituent  pour  ainsi  dire  la  vie 
meme  de  la  cite.  Ce  sont  elles  qui  provoquent  le  mouvement  du  plus 
grand  nombre  de  vehicules  de  toutes  formes  et  de  toutes  grandeurs  et  qui 
exigent  des  chaussees  carrossables  de  plus  en  plus  larges.  C'est  pour 
elles  surtout  que  les  progres  du  cyclisme  et  de  I'automobilisme  vont 
bouleverser  dans  un  avenir  prochain  la  disposition  d'ensemble  de  nos 
voies  publiques  et  provoquer  la  creation  de  nouvelles  avenues  plus  eu 
rapport  avec  la  vitesse  des  nouveaux  engins  de  transport. 

n  y  a  dix  ans,  au  moment  de  la  naissance  de  I'automobilisme,  la 
largeur  des  rues  actuelles  des  villes  d'Europe  paraissait  a  peine  suffisante. 

Dej^  les  rues  de  10  a  15  metres,  avec  des  chaussees  de  7  a  8  metres, 
ofh^ient  souvent  le  spectacle  d'encombrement  de  voitures.  C<itte  largeur 
moyenne  de  8  metres  de  chaussee  peut  bien,  en  effet,  donner  passage  a 
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quatre  voitures  de  front,  deux  dans  un  sens,  deux  dans  I'autre,  lorsque 
ces  voitures  sont  des  coupes  a  deux  places  de  lm.60  d'encombrement ; 
mais  elle  n'admet  plus  de  trois  voitures  de  front,  lorsqu'un  omnibus,  un 
tombereau,  une  voiture  de  commerce  de  plus  grande  largeur  entre  dans  le 
courant  de  la  circulation.  Des  lors,  il  suffit  qu'une  voiture  s'arrete  et 
stationne  le  long  d'un  trottoir  pour  qu'aussitdt  un  ralentissement  se  pro- 
duise,  entravant  tout  le  mouvement  commercial  de  la  rue. 

C'est  pourquoi,  dans  le  trace  des  voies  plus  recentes,  on  a  porte  leur 
largeur  a  20  et  22  metres,  avec  une  chauss^e  de  12  metres.  Ces  rues  sont 
suffisantes  pour  une  circulation  intensive  ordinaire ;  elles  admettent 
facilement  le  passage  de  cinq  voitures  de  front,  et,  a  la  rigueur,  de  six 
coupes,  ou  le  stationnement  de  deux  lignes  de  voitures,  le  long  des  trottoirs, 
avec  une  circulation  double,  parallelement  a  I'axe  de  la  chauss6e. 

Les  avenues  et  boulevards  crees  par  Haussmann  k  Paris  out  presque 
tons  30  metres  de  largeur  et  14  metres  de  chaussee  ;  ce  sont  de  belles  voies, 
mais  qui  s'encombrent  rapidement  lorsqu'une  double  ligne  de  tramways 
occupe  la  partie  m^diane  et  ne  laisse  a  dxoite  et  k  gauche  de  la  voie  ferree 
que  le  passage  de  deux  voitures. 

Mais  il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu'avec  I'automobilisme  toutes  ces  dimen- 
sions, r&sultat  d'une  experience  acquise,  vont  devenir  insuffisantes ;  la 
tendance  modeme  est  d'augmenter  la  vitesse,  car  augmenter  la  vitesse  c'est 
economiser  le  temps. 

Avec  plus  de  vitesse,  le  jeu,  qui  autrefois  existait  entre  les  files  de 
voitures  et  qui  permettait  aux  piltons  de  se  garer,  devra  n6cessaireiaent 
etre  augment^  ;  les  cliauss6es  de  12  a  14:  metres  devront  etre  elargies. 

Nous  admettrons,  pour  les  voies  mattresses  k  6tablir  dans  I'avenir, 
\me  largeur  de  40  il  50  metres  avec  une  chaussee  de  20  a  30  metres,  et 
encore  en  proposant  de  teb  chifires  ne  sommes-nous  pas  bien  sillr  de 
n'etre  pas  trop  timides  ? 

R^SEAUX    DES   VoiES    PUBLIQUES. 

II  s'agit  de  grouper  les  616ments  que  nous  venous  d'examiner  suivant 
un  plan  a  ensemble  qui  puisse  donner  satisfaction  aux  divers  courants  de 
circulation.  II  faut  que  leur  r6seau  forme  un  systeme  complet  et  raisonne 
de  grandes  arteres,  se  ramifiant  jusqu'aux  points  les  plus  recules  de 
ragglom6ration  urbaine. 

Dans  les  vieilles  villes,  les  rues  representent  la  direction  des  courants 
naturels  resultant  de  la  disposition  topographique  primitive  des  lieux. 
Ces  courants  eux-m^mes  avaient  determine  le  trace  des  routes  sur  le  bord 
desquelles  s'eleverent  les  premieres  maisons. 

Les  quartiers  neufs  qui  s'ajoutent  k  la  peripheric  des  quartiers  anciens 
sont  g6neralement  traces  sans  aucune  preoccupation  de  developper  une 
disposition  d'ensemble ;  ce  sont  des  fragments  de  villes  nouvelles,  juxta- 
poses k  I'ancienne  ville,  sans  qu'une  idee  directrice  en  coordonne  les  divers 
elements. 

Les  voies  creees  recemment  sont  ou  trop  nombreuses,  ou  trop  larges, 
ou  trop  uniformes ;  les  voies  a  ouvrir  dans  la  vieille  ville  sont  tracees 
souvent  sans  necessite.  Cela  se  fait  pour  reunir  deux  points  plus  ou 
moins  importants,  sans  raison  peremptoire,  pour  redresser  tel  ou  tel 
parcours. 

Conmient  doivent  etre  disposes  ces  reseaux  d'arteres,  de  veines,  de 
vaisseaux  capillaires  ?  £xiste-il  des  principes  bien  definis  pour  dresser 
ces  projets  de  grande  voirie,  principes  tires  de  I'observation  des  faits  ou 
appuyes  sur  une  theorie  serieuse  ?     C'est  ce  que  nous  allons  rechercher. 

Pour  les  villes  neuves,  construites  d'embiee  comme  en  Amerique,  il 
existe  deux  systemes  principaux,  le  systeme  en  damier  et  le  systeme 
rayonnant,  plus  un  systeme  mixte  essayant  de  combiner  les  deux  premiers  ; 
mais  ces  systemes  par  trop  primitifs  donnent  au  point  de  vue  esthetique 
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de  si  pietres  r^sultats  que  nous  ne  nous  arreterons  pas  longtemps  k  les 
discuter. 

On  salt  en  quoi  existe  le  systeme  en  damier.  Presque  toutes  les 
villes  des  ifetats-Unis  en  ont  adopte  le  principe.  La  ville  enti^re  est 
divisee,  suivant  deux  directions  k  angle  droit,  en  une  s6rie  d'ilots  de  forme 
rectangulaire,  et  souvent  de  surfaces  identiques  ;  les  ilots  sont  s6par6s 
parall^lement  a  Tune  des  deux  directions,  par  des  avenues,  parall^lement  k 
Tautre,  par  des  rues  plus  etroites. 

Pour  se  rendre  d'un  ilot  quelconque  k  un  autre  ilot,  il  suffit  de  suivre 
une  avenue  longitudinale  jusqu'^  la  rencontre  de  la  rue  trans versale  qui 
contient  la  maison  cherchee.  Ce  systeme  remonte  a  la  plus  haute  anti- 
quit6,  c'est  le  plan  du  camp  remain,  et  Turin,  en  Europe,  en  offre  un 
vieil  exemple.  Toutefois,  il  faut  reconnaitre  que  les  municipalit6s  am6ri- 
caines  ont  su  le  perfectionner  jusqu'a  lui  donner  la  rigidite  d  un  dogme. 

Lorsque  le  r6seau  rectangulaire  est  coupe  par  un  accident  topographique, 
la  direction  des  voies  n'en  est  pas  device  d'un  centimetre.  A  New  York, 
par  exemple,  en  face  de  Ward's  Island,  plusieurs  avenues  longitudinales 
sont  interrompues  par  une  courbure  du  rivage.  EUes  repartent  imper- 
turbablement  au  d^lk  ce  I'echancrure,  suivant  les  memes  alignements. 

Ce  systeme  n'a  qu'un  seul  merite,  celui  de  la  simplicite.  II  ne  pent 
s'appliquer  qu'a  des  villes  entierement  neuves ;  il  ne  pent  nous  donner 
aucune  indication  sur  les  grands  travaux  de  voirie  k  executer  dans  nos 
anciennes  villes  d'Europe. 

Le  systeme  rayonnant,  egalement  trts  simple,  consiste  k  faire  con- 
verger les  rues  principales  vers  une  place  ou  un  monument  unique.  La 
Nouvelle-0rl6ans,  en  Amerique,  la  ville  de  Carlsruhe,  en  Europe,  peuvent 
etre  considerees  comme  des  types  de  ce  systeme.  Ces  viUes  ressemblent 
a  de  vastus  eventails.  La  disposition  generale,  quoique  moins  monotone, 
ne  semble  pas  meilleure  que  la  disposition  du  damier.  En  effet,  lorsque 
ces  voies  rayonnantes  sont  trop  multipliees,  comme  a  la  Nouvelle-Orleans, 
les  ilots  formes  par  les  rues  s'amincissent,  et  leur  forme,  en  secteurs  aigus, 
n'est  ni  agreable  ni  commode. 

A  Washington,  on  a  essaye  de  combiner  les  deux  dispositions.  Le 
Capitole,  si^ge  du  Gouvernement  des  Ktats-Unis,  est  le  centre  de  rayonne- 
ment  de  douze  belles  avenues  groupees,  par  troia,  coupant  r6guli^re- 
ment,  de  leurs  quatre  faisceaux,  le  quadrillage  des  rues  secondaires.  Le 
quatrieme  faisceau,  du  cote  de  I'ouest,  encadre  un  grand  pare  qui  s'^tend 
jusqu'au  Potomac. 

L'ensemble  du  plan  a  grande  allure,  et  sa  composition  presque  symboli- 
que,  qui  a  pour  soutien  une  symetrie  parfaite  dont  le  Capitole,  si^ge  du 
Gouvernement,  est  le  centre,  ne  manque  pas  de  grandeur  ;  mais  la  mono- 
tonie  du  canevas  persiste  et  ce  n'est  pas  encore  dans  cette  conception 
purement  geom^trique  que  nous  trouverons  un  principe  g^n^ral  de  circu- 
lation rationnelle. 

On  pent  chercher  dans  les  memoires  d'Haussmann  la  pensee  directrice 
de  ses  grands  travaux  pour  le  raj  eunissement  de  Paris  ;  malheureusement, 
cette  pensee  est  presque  entierement  masqu^e  par  une  preoccupation 
d'interet  dynastique.  Les  questions  strat6giques  dominent  les  questions 
de  circulation. 

Haussmann  parait  surtout  penetre  de  la  necessite  d'6ventrer  les 
anciens  amas  de  maisons  insalubres,  de  faire  penetrer  I'air  et  le  soleil  dans 
les  ilots  malsains,  en  quoi  certainement  il  n'avait  pas  tort,  sous  la  reserve 
cependant  qu'il  et!lt  mieux  fait  de  ne  pas  d^truire  aussi  completement  le 
pittoresque  savoureux  du  vieux  Paris. 

La  comparaison  des  plans  des  grandes  capitales  modemes  va  nous 
ouvrir  d'autres  aper9us  et  apporter  a  la  solution  du  probleme  de  nouveaux 
Elements  que  Tetude  d'une  seule  ville  ne  pourrait  degager. 
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Plans  Compabatifs  des  Grandes  Capitales. 

Nous  aurions  beaucoup  d^ir6  faire  porter  notre  travail  sur  un  grand 
nombre  de  villes,  toutes  tr^  int^ressantes,  telles  que  Vienne,  Rome, 
Madrid,  Bruxelles,  Geneve  et  tant  d'autres,  mais  la  t4clie  eUt  6t6  trop 
lourde  pour  nos  seules  6paules,  et  cet  examen  aurait  d6mesur6ment  allonge 
notre  rapport.  Nous  nous  sommes  done  limits  k  quatre  grandes  capitales 
et  nous  avons  choisi  les  plans  de  Berlin,  de  Londres,  de  Moscou  et  de  Paris 
parce  que  leurs  situations  au  bord  d'un  fleuve,  k  I'int^rieur  des  terres, 
leurs  6tendues,  leurs  populations,  leurs  r6les  poUtiques  sont  analogues  et 
laissent  prevoir  pour  elles  une  extension  continue.  Nous  avons  laisse 
de  cdte  les  villes  maritimes  telles  (jue  Saint-Petersbourg,  Constantinople 
et  New  York,  parce  que  leurs  conditions  d'existence  sont  tres  diff6rentes. 

Dans  les  quatre  plans  que  nous  donnons,  Planche  I.,  nous  avons  seule- 
ment  figure  par  des  traits  noirs  les  voies  principales  de  circulation,  dont 
rimportance  est  proportionnelle  k  la  largeur  de  ces  traits. 

Nous  avons  indique,  en  outre,  les  grands  espaces  libres,  pares  et  jardina 
et  Templacement  des  gares,  mais  nous  avons  supprim6  toutes  les  autres 
indications,  notamment  celles  des  lignes  de  chemins  de  fer,  qui  auraient 
complique  inutilement  le  dessin,  puisque  dans  ce  Rapport  nous  ne  nous 
occuperons  que  de  la  circulation  urbaine  au  niveau  du  sol. 

Berlin. 

La  figure  4  de  la  Planche  I.  represente  Berlin  rMuit  k  son  r^eau 
essentiel.  Le  plan  de  cette  capit^le  a  une  grande  quality  :  la  clart^  de  sa 
disposition  d'ensemble. 

On  distingue  nettement  un  no^au  central  limits  par  des  voies  k  peu 
pres  concentriques,  dont  les  principales  sont  la  Neue  Friedrichstrasse  et 
la  Dirksenstrasse,  au  milieu  de  laquelle  se  trouve  la  gare  centrale  m^tropoli* 
taine,  non  loin  de  TAlexander  Platz. 

Ce  premier  noyiau,  dans  lequel  se  trouvent  reunis  un  grand  nombre 
de  monuments  publics,  H6tel  de  Ville,  eglises,  Bourse,  Halles,  etc.,  est 
traverse  par  la  Spree.  Celle-ci  entoure  une  grande  ile  qui  contenait  la 
ville  primitive,  la  Kolln,  ou  se  dressent  actuellement  le  ChAteau  imperial, 
le  D6me  et  le  Mus6e,  avec  le  Lustgarten. 

De  la  place  du  Chateau  part  en  droite  ligne,  sur  une  longueur  de  1200 
metres  environ,  jusqu'^  la  porte  de  Brandebourg,  la  large  avenue  Unter 
den  Linden,  bord^e  d'edifices  remarquables:  I'Op^ra,  I'Universite,  1' Arsenal, 
TAcademie  et  plusieurs  palais. 

Au-del&,  et  dans  la  meme  direction,  commence  la  Chauss6e  de  Charlot- 
tenbourg,  qui  traverse  le  magnifique  pare  de  Tiergarten,  et  se  prolonge, 
toujours  en  hgne  droite,  jusqu  a  la  foret  de  Spandau. 

Perpendiculairement  k  Unter  den  Linden,  et  en  son  milieu,  passe  la 
Friedrichstrasse,  qui  s'6tend  du  Nord  au  Sud  et  forme,  avec  Unter  den 
Linden,  la  grande  croisee  de  Berlin. 

A  son  passage  dans  le  Tiergarten,  la  Chaussee  de  Charlottenbourg  est 
travers^e  par  Tallee  de  la  Victoire  (Sieces-Allee) ;  entre  ces  deux  voies, 
mais  avec  une  l^gere  obliquity,  est  tracee  la  Wilhelmstrasse,  qui  aboutit, 
au  sud,  k  la  place  de  la  Belle-Alliance,  et  au  nord,  k  la  place  Neue  Thor. 
De  la  ceinture  de  rues  qui  limite  le  noyau  central  de  la  vieille  ville,  rayonnent 
dix  grandes  voies,  les  unes  directement,  les  autres  par  des  detours  de  peu 
d'importAnce.  On  trouvera  leurs  noms  sur  le  plan.  Ces  dix  voies  sont 
relives  par  une  grande  ligne  circulaire  partant  ae  Neue  Thor  pour  aboutir 
a  Belle-Alliance.  Assez  reguhere,  saui  au  coude  forme  par  la  gare  de 
Stettin,  mais  de  largeur  variable,  cette  boucle  va  rejoindre  les  deux  extre- 
mites  de  Sieges- Allee,  par  Invaliden-Strasse  au  nord,  et  Koniggratzer- 
strasse  au  sud. 

De  chacune  des  extremity  de  Sieges-Allee  partent  deux  autres  voies 
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rayonnantes,  d'un  dessin  plus  irregulier ;  ce  sout :  Heidestrasse  et  Alt 
Moabit,  au  nord  ;  Tiergartenstrasse  et  Potsdamstiasse,  au  sud. 

C'est  entre  ces  quatre  voies  que  se  d6veloppe,  vers  Touest,  lea  nouveaux 
qnartiers  de  Berlin,  soit  du  c6t6  de  Charlottenbourg,  soit  du  cdt6  de 
Wilmersdorf  ou  de  Schoneberg. 

De  ce  r^seau  simplifi6  on  pent,  en  redressant  les  irregularity  du  trace, 
tirer  un  schema  purement  theorique,  qui  donne  le  caract^re  general  du 
plan  de  Berlin. 

Nous  donnons  ce  schema  figure  4,  Planche  II.  Ainsi  reduit,  le  plan  de 
la  capitale  allemande  est  un  plan  d6centre,  mais  sensiblement  sym6trique 
par  rapport  k  son  grand  axe.  D*un  noyau  tr^s  dense  se  dirige  vers  I'ouest 
la  chaussee  de  Charlottenbourg,  droite  comme  une  lame  d'ep6e,  dont 
Unter  den  Linden  serait  la  poignee  et  le  Lustgarten  le  pommeau. 

Autour  de  ce  noyau  central  et  reliees  entre  elles  par  une  voie  courbe 
rayonnent  quatorze  voies,  qui  regularisent  et  amenent  de  la  periph6rie 
au  coeur  de  la  cit^  les  courants  de  circulation.  C'est  bien  \k  le  siege  du 
Gouvernement  d'une  grande  puissance  miUtaire,  ou  tout  converge  vers  le 
chef  unique. 

En  examinant  cette  disposition  g6nerale,  on  ne  s'etonne  plus  de  la 
croissance  extr^mement  rapide  de  Berlin,  car  ce  reseau  de  circulation  a 
contribu6,  de  la  maniere  la  plus  efiicace,  k  I'expansion  economique  de  la 
capitale  de  I'Allemagne,  rien  ne  s'opposant  k  la  creation  des  nouveaux 
quartiers  autour  de  la  vieille  ville ;  aucun  d'eux  n'6tant  sacrifi^,  tons,  au 
contraire,  possMant  une  voie  directe  pour  les  relier  au  centre. 

La  figure  3  de  la  Planche  I.  represente  les  lignes  principales  du  plan 
de  Londres. 

Ce  plan  est  beaucoup  moins  clair  que  celui  de  Berlin.  A  premiere 
vue,  il  parait  inextricable.  C'est  un  lacis  confus  de  voies  irregulieres, 
presentant  le  caract^re  d'anciennes  routes  rurales,  sur  les  bords  desquelles 
se  sont  elevees  des  maisons.  Les  Anglais  ne  perdent  pas  leur  temps  k 
rectifier  au  cordeau  les  rues  que  I'usage  a  cr6ees,  et,  du  moment  que  la 
circulation  est  assuree,  ils  se  tiennent  pour  satisfaits ;  en  quoi  ils  n'ont  pas 
tout  k  fait  tort,  car  si  leur  bourse  y  gagne,  le  pittoresque  de  la  ville  n'y 
perd  rien. 

Cependant,  k  examiner  de  plus  pres  ce  plan,  on  ne  tarde  pas  a  dis- 
tinguer  trois  grands  carrefours,  ou  plut6t  trois  groupes  de  carrefours  d'ou 
rayonnent  presque  toutes  les  voies,  et  qui  forment  les  trois  sommets  d'un 
triangle  presque  regulier ;  c'est,  sur  la  rive  gauche,  Trafalgar  Square  et 
le  carrefour  de  la  Banque,  et,  sur  la  rive  droite.  Saint  George  s  Circus. 

Trafalgar  Square  est  relie  a  la  Banque  par  le  Strand,  Fleet  Street, 
Ludgate  Hill,  Cannon  Street  et  Queen  Victoria  Street,  dont  la  ligne  forme 
la  base  du  triangle ;  du  sommet  oppose  Saint  George's  Circus,  partent 
cinq  voies  en  eventail  qui  viennent  rejoindre  cette  base,  en  traversant  la 
Tamise,  sur  cinq  grands  ponts  :  London  Bridge,  Southwark,  Blackfriars, 
Waterloo  et  Westminster. 

De  chacun  de  ces  trois  groupes  de  carrefours,  partent  des  voies  rayon- 
nantes  qui  sillonnent  la  ville  dans  toutes  le3  directions. 

Au  groupe  de  Trafalgar  Square  s'attachent  Regent  Street  qui  conduit 
a  Eegent's  Park,  Piccadilly  qui  mene  k  Hyde  Park,  le  Mall  qui  forme 
I'avenue  d'honneur  du  Palais  de  Buckingham,  Whitehall  qui  aboutit 
au  Parlement  et  k  I'abbaye  de  Westminster,  etc. 

Tout  autour,  s'6tendent  les  quartiers  riches  et  aristocratiques  de  la 
grande  ville. 

Du  carrefour  de  la  Banque,  on,  avec  la  Mansion  House  et  la  Bourse, 
se  trouv-  concentre  I'outillage  financier,  divergent  les  grandes  arteres 
commerciales,  et  vers  Test,  les  voies  qui  desservent  les  docks  de  la  Tamise. 
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Ce  groupe-l&,  c'est  la  Cite,  le  centre  par  excellence  des  affaires,  du  com- 
merce maritime,  de  la  richesse  de  TAngleterre. 

Du  troisieme  groupe,  Saint  George's  Circus  avec  "I'Elephant  et 
Castle,"  se  disperse  vers  le  sud  le  rteeau  des  voies  qui  s'6tendent  sur  la 
rive  droite,  k  travers  les  quartiers  industriels. 

L'ensemble  du  plan  apparait  compost  de  voies  encliev^trees,  tortillees, 
parmi  lesquelles  la  voie  droite  est  T^xception  rare.  On  dirait  un  paquet 
de  cordages,  avec  trois  noBuds  principaux.  Mais  tirez  16gerement  sur  ces 
lignes  distendues,  redressez-les  dans  leur  direction  moyenne,  et  immediate- 
ment  le  plan  s'eclaire  et  se  traduit  par  le  schema  theorique  que  nous 
donnons  £g.  3,  Flanche  II. 

Le  triangle  central  n'a  pas  plus  de  trois  kilometres  de  c6t6.  De  ces 
trois  sommets,  autour  desquels  se  concretent  le  commerce  maritime, 
Taristocratie  terrienne  et  la  production  manufacturiere  de  TAngleterre, 
rayonnent  seize  voies  principales,  allant  porter  partout  le  mouvement 
et  la  richesse.  On  saisit  la  le  secret  de  la  prodigieuse  extension  de  la  ville. 
Comme  dans  le  plan  de  Berlin,  la  circulation  convergente  est  admirable- 
ment  organisee.     II  n'y  a  pas  dans  ce  plan  de  boulevards  circulaires. 

M08COU. 

Le  plan  de  Moscou  (PI.  I,  fig.  1)  est  encore  plus  clair  que  celui  de 
Berlin. 

C'est  une  ville  semi-orientale  qui  a  eu  i  lutter  centre  I'invasion  des 
hordes  d'Asie,  et  qui  n'a  pu  maintenir  son  existence  qu'a  la  condition  de 
s'entourer,  k  plusieurs  reprises,  de  fortifications  permanentes. 

Comme  Paris,  elle  s'est  developpee  par  anneaux  concentriques  ;  aussi, 
est-elle  riche  en  boulevards  circulaires. 

Au  centre,  au  bord  de  la  Moskowa,  se  dresse  le  KremUn,  citadelle 
miUtaire,  religieuse  et  poHtique,  enfermant  dans  son  enceinte  des  palais, 
des  6glises,  des  convents,  un  arsenal,  un  tribunal,  des  casernes. 

A  Test  du  Kremlin,  dont  elle  est  s6paree  par  la  place  Krasnaia  ou 
place  rouge,  s'^tend  la  vieille  ville  (Kitaigorod),  qui  contient  T^^lise 
Saint-Basile,  d'un  art  k  la  fois  si  barbare  et  si  pittoresque,  la  maison 
des  Romano w,  la  cath6drale  de  Kasan,  les  grands  bazars  (Riady)  et  la 
Bourse. 

Le  premier  noyau  central  est  entoure  de  larges  avenues,  de  jardins 
et  de  places  dont  la  plus  importante  est  la  place  des  the&tres. 

De  cette  ceinture  partent  onze  voies  rayonnantes,  parmi  lesquelles 
la  Tverskaia  prolong6e  par  la  route  de  Saint-P6ter8bourg,  qui  conduit 
au  grand  pare  de  Petrowsky. 

Les  onze  voies  rayonnantes  sont  reliees  entre  elles  par  deux  ceintures 
circulaires,  distantes  Tune  de  I'autre  d'environ  un  kilometre ;  la  premiere 
est  formee  d'une  serie  de  tres  larges  boulevards,  coup^  de  portes  et  de 
monuments,  et  au  milieu  desquels  s'etendent  des  squares  allonges ;  la 
seconde  est  constitute  par  la  Sadowaia  ou  rue  des  jardins  laquelle,  sous 
divers  noms,  entoure  la  ville  d'un  cercle  presque  parfait. 

Au  deli  de  la  rue  des  jardins  les  faubourgs  se  developpent  plus  ou 
moins  r^gulierement :  au  nord,  jusqu'au  pare  Sokolniky ;  au  sud-ouest, 
jusqu'au  pare  Neskoutchny. 

La  schema  theorique  du  plan  de  Moscou  s'6tabht  facilement,  comme 
I'indique  la  figure  1,  Planche  II.  C'est  une  disposition  r^guliere  formee 
de  trois  cercles  concentriques  et  dont  tons  les  rayons  s'attachent  sur  un 
noyau  de  1,500  metres  environ  de  diametre.  L'ensemble  du  syst^me 
est  d'une  nettet^  parfaite ;  tout  converge  vers  le  Kremlin,  coeur 
triplement  cuirasse,  en  qui  se  resume  I'autorite  unique,  politique  religieuse 
ct  militaire  du  Tsar.  Ce  plan  de  I'ancienne  capitale  de  la  Russie  offre 
tons  les  caract^res  du  siege  gouvememental  d'un  empire  absolu. 
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PRamkTEtEa    DE   RATO!fNEME!IT. 

De  la  comparaison  de  ces  troia  plana  qui  ont  chacun  leur  physionomie 
bien  <^pe^ial<*.  il  ♦»st  possible  malntenant  de  d^gager  une  notion  nouvelle. 
Maigre  •ie^  liLfprences  conaiderables  de  fonne  et  de  disposition  interieure, 
on  remannie  ce  trait  •^ui  lear  est  common :  Toutes  les  voies  d'expansion 
t*r  «ie  penetration  convf»raent  bien  vers  Ic  noyau  central,  mais  non  toutes 
au  meme  point,  ni  vers  le  m^me  monument.  Toutes  ces  voies,  au  con- 
traire.  s*.irTachent  a  one  sorte  de  circuit  ferme  ou  collecteur,  que  nous 
prr)pow)ns  d  .ippeier  p  rim^tre  de  rayonnemenl,  et  qui  est  trac6  a  une 
«"t»r'aine  tii?ranL'e  du  <!t*nrre  mathematique  de  la  ville. 

r<»  pt^nm^-rre  jijue  on  arand  rOle  dans  le  plan  des  trois  capi tales  ;  il 
<*st.  pour  jun:H.  «iire.  le  r«*sruiateur  de  la  circulation  convergente,  qui  n'abou- 
nniit  I  mi  on  inextricable  chaos,  si  les  voies  concouraient  toutes  a  la 
mf  me  place.  t'V«*r  lui  qui  rw^it  les  courants  affluents  et  qui  les  distribue 
ensuir**.  a  VM\hd  'ies  petites  rues  secondaires,  jusqu'lk  Tedifice  ou  la  maison 
.(ui  »*st  :e  but  du  mtmvement  tndividuel  de  chaque  element  de  la  circulation. 

Pour  que  le  perimetre  de  rayonnement  soit  efficace,  il  faut,  non  qu'il 
enserre.  dan^^  on  novau  trop  grand,  toos  les  edifices  principaux,  tous  les 
poinn*  d'attraction  de  la  cite,  mais  plutot  qu'il  passe  a  travers  le  semis 
irregulier  de  ces  editices.  les  laissant  tantot  d'un  c6te,  tantot  de  Tautre 
de  son  paicours  ferme. 

Nous  regrettons  que  les  timites  forcement  restreintes  de  notre  rapport 
n«»  nous  aient  pas  permis  d'etudier  le  plan  de  Vienne  dans  les  memes  condi- 
tion;^  que  les  plans  precedents  :  nous  aurions  montre  comment  une  initiative 
iutelligente  a>~ait  transforme  les  anciens  remparts  de  cette  ville  en  une 
superbe  promenade,  la  Ringstrasse.  bordee  de  palais,  de  monuments,  et 
de  jardins.  promenade  qui  donne  a  la  capitale  de  TAutriche  un  magnifique 
peri  met  re  de  rayonnement. 

Paris, 

i>a  trouvera,  PL  1,  fig.  2.  les  voies  principales  de  Paris,  abstraction 
faite.  comme  dans  les  trois  plans  precedents,  du  reseau  des  rues  secon- 
daires. 

11  y  a,  dans  le  plan  de  Paris,  deux  parties  de  qualites  tres  differentes  ; 
Tune,  qui  comprend  les  quartiers  bsltis  du  cote  de  la  convexity  du  fleuve, 
rt^pretiente  les  deux  tit  rs  de  Tagglomerarion,  comme  a  Londres,  et  a  Moscou  ; 
sou  trace  est  clair  et  bien  con9U  ;  Tautre,  situee  dans  la  concavite  de  la 
8t>iue,  est  carat  terisee  par  un  enchev^trement  de  boulevards  et  de  grandes 
vvnes  aussi  inutiles  que  mal  con9ues. 

Parmi  les  lignes  maitresses,  on  distingue  d'abord  la  grande  crois^e 
ttctuellt*  comj>08ee  des  deux  transversales  est-ouest  (cours  de  Vincennes, 
v\x^  de  Rivoh*  avenue  des  Champs- El\^ees)  et  nord-sud  (boulevard  de 
Sebastt>poK  boulevard  Saint -Michel).  Ces  deux  transversales  constituent, 
uu  pt)int  tie  Yue  de  la  circulation,  quatre  voies  rayonnantes  partant  d'un 
un'uu^  point.  On  pent  consid^rer  comme  deux  autres  rayonnantes  les 
liuut^  iUv")  quais  t^ui  partent  de  la  place  du  Chd^telet  en  deux  sens  opposes. 
I  uo  8optitme  voie  rayonnante,  I'avenue  de  I'Opera,  part  de  la  place  du 
PaltUH- Royal,  mais  s*arrt'te  au  boulevard  Haussmann.  On  pent  y  ajouter 
la  ruo  'rurbico  et  la  rue  Montmartre,  qui,  malgre  leur  etroitesse,  jouent 
un  nMt^  consitlerable  dans  la  circulation  parisienne. 

(\^8  iu*uf  voit>8  sont  reliees  par  la  ceinture  elliptique  des  grands  boule- 
V  a  It  Ik  ot  du  boulevard  Saint- Germain.  La  place  de  la  Concorde  et  la 
plaoo  <io  la  Bastille  sont  placees  aux  extr^mites  du  grand  axe. 

Sur    la    rive  droite,  de  grandes  voies  obliques  (boulevard  Voltaire, 

iMMtlt^vartl  Magenta,  boulevard  Haussmann  et  rue  Lafayette),  sont  menees 

tan^ontiolloment  h  Tellipse.     Sur  la  rive  gauche,  la  rue  Monge  et  la  rue 

«li*  lit'nnos  8*arnHent  egalement  sur  cette  ellipse  sans  la  penetrer,  si  ce 

par  ilos  prolongements  de  largeur  insuffisante. 
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A  deux  kilometres  environ  de  distance,  se  deroule  une  seconde  ceinture 
de  forme  plus  irr^guliere,  constitute  par  les  boulevards  ext^rieurs,  dont 
I'Arc  de  Triomphe  et  la  place  de  la  Nation  forment  les  deux  points  extremes. 
Sur  la  rive  droite,  les  lignes  des  boulevards  ext6rieurs  est  franche  et  nette  ; 
sur  la  rive  gauche,  elle  se  dMouble,  se  brise,  se  disloque  en  fragments  mat 
ajustes. 

C'est  seulement  sur  cette  seconde  ceinture  que  s'amorcent  de  nouvelles 
voies  rayonnantes  :  I'avenue  de  Clichy,  Pavenue  d'0rl6ans,  I'avenue  des 
Gobelins,  I'avenue  d'ltalie,  etc. 

Enfin,  ime  troisieme  ceinture  ovale,  la  s6rie  successive  des  boulevards 
des  fortifications,  relie  entre  elles  toutes  les  voies  qui  sortent  de  I'enceinte. 

Paris  possede  done  trois  grandes  ceintures  fermees ;  c'est  un  luxe  qui 
lui  donne  un  caractere  special  qu'il  faut  conserver,  et  dont  nous  sommes 
loin  de  nier  le  charme  ;  mais  les  voies  rayonnantes  sont  peu  nombreuses 
ou  s'amorcent  trop  loin  du  centre.  Le  p6rim^tre  de  rayonnement  actuel 
est  constitue  par  I'ellipse  des  grands  boulevards  interieurs  dont  le  grand 
diam^tre  a  un  longueur  de  4  kilometres,  et  dont  le  developpement  atteint 
10  kilometres,  ce  qui  est  tout  k  fait  exag^r6. 

Ainsi  limite,  le  noyau  central  a  une  superficie  trop  vaste.  II  est  trop 
tasse  et  n'est  coup^  que  par  deux  grandes  voies,  le  boulevard  de  S6bastopol, 
d6j^  tres  encombre,  et  1  avenue  de  I'Op^ra.  Plusieurs  rues  tres  passantes, 
mais  trop  etroites,  la  rue  de  Eivoli,  la  rue  Montmartre,  la  rue  de  Richelieu, 
la  rue  Dauphine,  la  rue  du  Bac,  etc.,  degagent  difficilement  ce  noyau. 
Plusieurs  voies  de  penetration  ou  d'expansion  ne  commencent  qu'i  la 
seconde  ceinture,  dont  le  plus  grand  diametre  est  de  8  kilometres. 

Aux  deux  extr6mit^  de  ce  diametre,  nous  poss6dons  bien  deux 
magnifiques  centres  de  rayonnement:  Fun  prfeente  douze  voies  rayon- 
nantes :  c'est  I'Arc  de  Triomphe  de  I'Ktoile  ;  I'autre  en  offre  dix :  c'est 
la  place  de  la  Nation.  Ces  deux  centres  de  rayonnement  symbolisent, 
par  deux  ocuvres  tres  belles,  le  g^nie  militaire  et  Tapoth^ose  de  la 
Kepublique ;  mais  malheureusement,  ils  ne  desservent  aucun  courant 
important  de  circulation. 

Le  schema  th^orique  du  systeme  des  voies  de  Paris  est  repr^ent^ 
PI.  II.,  fig.  2.  On  y  trouve  figurees  toutes  les  voies  que  nous  venons  de 
citer.  Ce  schema  a  la  forme  d'une  ellipse,  dont  les  deux  foyers  sont 
representes  par  des  monuments  glorieux  et  artistiques,  mais  purement 
decoratifs. 

Resumons  en  quelques  lignes  les  r^sultats  de  cet  examen. 

Nous  avons  trouve  : 

Pour  Berlin,  un  noyau  central  de  1  Idl.  5  de  diametre ;  un  p^rim^tre 
de  rayonnemment  d^veloppant  4  kil.  5  et  14  voies  rayonnantes  ; 

Pour  Londres,  un  noyau  central  de  3  kilometres  de  diametre ;  un 
perimetre  de  rayonnement  d^veloppant  9  kilometres  et  16  voies  rayon- 
nantes ; 

Pour  Moscou,  un  noyau  central  de  1  kilometre  de  diametre  ;  un  peri- 
metre de  rayonnement  developpant  4  kil.  5  et  11  voies  rayonnantes ; 

Pour  Paris,  un  noyau  central  de  4  kilometres  de  diametre ;  un  peri- 
metre de  rayonnement  de  10  kilometres  et  seulement  9  voies  rayonnantes. 

ViLLES   MODERXES. 

Cette  disposition  de  voies  rayonnantes  s'attachant  a  une  voie  circulaire 
ou  polygonale  ferm^e,  qui  entoure  elle-meme  un  noyau  central,  est  done 
un  fait  d'experience.  Nous  en  concluons  que  cette  disposition  r^pond 
a  un  besoin  general,  puisque  nous  la  trouvons  realisee  par  le  labeur  de 
plusieurs  generations,  dans  le  plan  de  quatre  grandes  villes  assez  eioign^es 
les  unes  des  autres,  et  appartenant  k  des  nations  tres  difi^rentes. 

Nous  pouvons  nous  appuyer  sur  cette  observation  pour  d^finir  ce 
que  doit  etre  une  ville  modeme,  et  pour  pr^voir  son  Evolution  dans  I'avenir. 
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Une  ville  moderne  n'est  plus,  comme  au  moyen  g.ge,  un  simple 
assemblage  de  maisons  serr6es  les  unes  contre  les  autres  pour  per- 
mettre  aux  habitants  de  se  d^fendre  contre  une  agression  possible  : 
c'est  un  lieu  de  reunion  oii  se  trouvent  concentr6es  toutes  les  ressources 
d'une  civilisation  tres  avanc6e. 

L'avantage  que  les  hommes  recherchent  dans  les  capitales  ou  dans 
les  centres  commerciauz  c'est  d'avoir,  sous  la  main,  et  dans  le  minimum 
d'espace,  tout  Toutillage  du  progres,  et  de  pouvoir  utiliser  cet  outillage 
avec  la  moindre  depense  d'efiorts  et  de  temps.  Mais  comme  cet  outillage 
est  contenu  dans  un  certain  nombre  de  locaux  dont  le  volume  ne  pent 
etre  r6duit  h,  un  point  math6matique,  il  faut  s'efiorcer  de  grouper  dans 
un  noyau  central  les  Edifices  n6cessaires  au  d^veloppement  de  Pactivite 
materielle  et  intellectuelle. 

D'un  autre  cdte  les  hommes  qui  prennent  part  a  cette  activite,  sous 
peine  de  trop  etendre  la  surface  de  ce  noyau  et  de  perdre  ainsi  le  benefice 
de  leur  concentration,  sont  amen^  a  rejeter  plus  loin  leurs  propres  habita- 
tions, celles  de  leurs  families,  de  leurs  enfants  ;  leurs  lieux  de  repos  et 
d'agrement. 

Une  grande  ville  moderne  doit  done  se  composer  de  deux  parties  :  la 
premiere  partie  sera  le  centre  des  affaires  et  du  mouvement  intellectuel 
et  artistique.  L^,  se  trouveront  r^unis  les  agences,  les  halles,  les  grands 
magasins,  les  bourses,  les  banques,  les  tribunaux,  les  organes  administra- 
tifs,  les  musees,  les  bibliotheques,  les  theatres,  les  lieux  d'etndes  et  de 
plaisir. 

La  seconde  partie  sera  peripherique  par  rapport  a  la  premiere  ; 
I'activit^  y  sera  moins  grande ;  elle  sera  presqu'entiferement  occupee 
par  les  maisons  d'habitation  dont  la  superficie,  le  confortable  et  le  bon 
march6  varieront  avec  la  distance  au  centre.  Ces  deux  parties,  d'ailleurs, 
se  p6n6treront,  et  Ton  passera  de  Tune  &  I'autre  par  des  transitions  peu 
sensibles. 

Une  ville  moderne  represente  done  une  agglomeration  d'edifices  dont 
la  densite  et  I'importance  augmentent  de  la  peripherie  au  centre. 

Par  suite,  les  voies  de  circulation  et  d  echange  ne  doivent  pas  etre 
uniform^ment  reparties  ;  les  voies  mattresses  doivent  etre  de  plus  en  plus 
larges,  k  mesure  qu'elles  se  rapprochent  du  centre,  et  leur  direction  doit 
tendre  vers  le  noyau  d'activit^,  absolument  comme  les  veines  et  les  arteres 
d'un  organisme  vivant,  qui  augmentent  d'import^ance  a  mesure  qu'elles 
se  rapprochent  du  codur.  EUes  doivent  done  presenter  une  disposition 
rayonnante. 

Mais  il  serait  imprudent  de  faire  tendre  toutes  les  voies  vers  le  meme 
point  ou  vers  la  meme  place,  car  on  ferait  naitre  sur  cette  place  un  en- 
combrement  inextricable  ;  il  faut  qu'elles  s'attachent  sur  un  grand  col- 
lecteur  circulaire  ou  polygonal,  plus  large  que  la  plus  large  d'entre  elles. 
C'est  ce  collecteur  que  nous  avons  appele  p^rimetre  de  rayonnement  ; 
il  ne  doit  pas  embrasser  une  trop  grande  surface,  et  doit  passer  a  distance 
moyenne  des  principaux  edifices  de  la  cite. 

Voies  RErriLi^NEs  ei'  Voies  8ixueuses. 

Nous  avons  dit  precedemment  que  les  vieilles  villes  europeennes, 
formees  par  une  lente  accumulation  seculaire,  se  trouvent,  au  point  de 
vue  de  la  circulation,  dans  une  situation  anormale,  puisque  les  voies  du 
noyau  central  sont  les  plus  anciennes  et  les  plus  etroites,  et  que  les  voies 
de  la  peripherie  sont  les  plus  nouvelles  et  les  plus  larges  ;  c  est  precise- 
ment  le  contraire  qu'il  faudrait  r^aliser. 

C'est  de  cet  etat  de  choses,  ainsi  que  de  la  presence  des  anciens  monu- 
ments group^s  toujours  au  centre,  que  provient  toute  la  difficult^  de  la 
transformation  d'une  grande  ville.  Aussi,  lorsqu'il  devient  necessaire 
d'ouvrir  une  voie  nouvelle,  il  est  rarement  possible  de  Touvrir  en  ligne 
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droite,  et  il  ne  faut  pas  hesiter  k  recourir  a  des  lignes  courbes  et  bris6es, 
afin  de  manager  les  richesses  artistiques  de  la  cit^.  Cela,  d'ailleurs,  ne 
piesente  aucun  inconvenient  serieux  lorsque  les  courbes  sont  suffisam- 
ment  allong6es,  et  lorsqu'on  6vite  les  changements  brusques  de  direction  ; 
la  perte  sur  la  longueur  du  parcoura  est,  en  ce  cas,  presque  tou jours  n6glige- 
able. 

II  est  tres  difficile  de  faire  penetrer  cette  idee  dans  les  bureaux  ad- 
ministratifs  charges  des  alignements.  Dans  ces  bureaux,  la  ligne  droite 
semble  la  seule  solution  acceptable  pour  le  trac6  d'une  voie  nouvelle. 
Rien  n'oblige  cependant  k  recourir,  quand  meme,  au  trac6  rectiligne.  II 
n'est  pas  douteux,  lors<ju'il  est  possible  de  Tappliquer,  que  Ton  n'obtienne 
des  eSets  de  perspective  grandiose,  quoiqu  un  peu  monotone.  Mais  il 
n'est  pas  douteux  non  plus  que  le  trace  courbe  ou  sinueux  ne  donne, 
d'autre  part,  des  efiets  plus  pittoresques  et  plus  impr^vus.  Le  Grand 
Canal  de  Venise  est  I'un  des  exemples  les  plus  typiques  et  les  plus  fameux 
de  la  beaute  que  pent  offrir  une  voie  sinueuse. 

Nous  dirons  done,  et  ce  sera  I'une  des  premieres  conclusions  k  tirer  de 
cette  6tude  sur  la  disposition  et  le  developpement  des  rues  dans  les  villes, 
que  toutes  les  fois  qu'une  municipality  se  trouve  en  pr6sence  de  la  necessite 
d'ouvrir  une  voie  nouvelle,  elle  ne  doit,  sous  aucun  pr6texte,  accepter  un 
trac6  qui  aurait  pour  consequence  de  d^truire  un  monument  pr6sentant 
un  int^ret  Mstorique  ou  esthetique  ;  qu'il  est  toujours  possible  de  trouver 
un  trac6  respectant  ce  monument ;  et  qu'enfin  ce  trac6  devrait  toujours 
etre  etudie  par  une  Commission  d'Architectes,  ou,  toutau  moins,  approuve 
par  cette  commission. 

Les  Espaces  Libres— Parcs  et  Jardins. 

Nous  venons  de  d6crire  ce  que  Ton  pourrait  appeler  I'appareil 
circulatoire  de  ce  grand  organisme  vivant  constitue  par  une  ville 
modeme ;  il  nous  reste  a  examiner  ce  que  Ton  pourrait  appeler  son 
appareil  respiratoire.  Cet  appareil  respiratoire  est  compost  de  ses  espaces 
Ubres,  pares  ou  jardins. 

Avant  d'aller  plus  loin  il  est  n6cessaire  d'aller  au-devant  d'une  objec- 
tion que  ne  manquent  pas  de  faire  les  sp6culateurs,  lorsqu'on  leur  parle 
de  d^veloppner  dans  les  villes  ces  espaces  si  utiles  k  I'hygi^ne  publique. 

"  A  quoi  servent  ces  jardins  et  ces  pares  ? "  disent-ils.  "  Croyez-vous 
que  la  quality  de  Fair  qu'on  y  respire  soit  bien  difE6rente  de  celle  de  la 
rue  ou  de  la  maison  que  vous  habitez  ?  C'est  la  m^me  atmosphere  qui 
baigne  ces  jardins  et  cette  maison  ;  k  quoi  bon  laisser  improauctils  de 
revenu,  de  larges  espaces  qu'on  pourrait  si  fructueusement  couvrir  d'im- 
meubles  ?  " 

H  est  facile  de  r6pondre  k  cette  objection :  Fair  que  Ton  respire  dans 
]a  maison  et  dans  la  rue  est  continuellement  melange  de  toutes  les 
poussi^res  microscopiques,  plus  ou  moins  nocives,  que  soulfeve  le  passage 
incessant  des  pistons  et  des  voitures ;  I'air  d'un  jardin  ou  d'un  pare,  a 
condition  toutefois  que  sa  superficie  soit  suffisamment  grande,  est  beau- 
coup  plus  sain  et  plus  epur6.  Mais  pour  que  cette  6purationsoitcertaine, 
il  faut  que  le  pare  soit  entoure  de  massifs  6pais,  et  de  hauts  afbres,  dont 
le  feuillage  constitue  un  filtre  tr^s  efficace  centre  I'envahissement  des 
poussi^res  urbaines.  Enfin,  le  soleil,  qui  est  le  grand  agent  d'oxydation, 
y  brtile  les  miasmes,  et  Taction  chimique  des  v6getaux  sur  la  composi- 
tion de  I'air  contribue  a  assainir  ces  espaces. 

Les  pares  et  jardins  pubhcs  doivent  done  etre  composes  de  vastes 
pelouses  ensoleill6es,  coup6es  par  des  6erans  ou  des  rideaux  d'arbres,  et 
bord6es  de  haies  6paisses,  de  veritables  murailles  de  ve'dure. 

"  Mais,"  objectent  encore  les  adversaires  des  espaces  libres,  "  est-il  bien 
utile  de  cr6er,  k  grands  frais,  de  pareilles  enceintes,  k  I'interieur  des  villes, 
alors  que  les  moyens  de  transport  modemes,  chemins  de  f  er  ou  tramways. 
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peimettent  k  tout  habitant  de  s'6vader  de  sa  maison  et,  en  quelques 
minutes,  de  gagnei  la  plaine  campagne  \  "  Cette  objection  serait  exacte, 
si  la  distance  h,  laquelle  on  pent  trouver  la  campagne  n'augmentait 
d'une  fa9on  constante.  Or,  le  phenomene  de  Textension  des  grandes 
villes  ne  s'arrete  pas  ;  leur  p6iipherie  se  bouche  de  plus  en  plus.  II  faudra 
done  aller  tou jours  plus  loin,  et  le  temps  qu'il  faudra  depenser  pour  trouver 
la  zone  de  verdure,  en  rendra  Facets  de  plus  en  plus  difficile. 

Enfin,  il  existe  \me  raison  p6remptoire  qui  exige  I'amenagement  des 
pares  k  I'int^rieur  des  agglomerations  urbaines :  c'est  la  sante  des  enfants. 
Depuis  sa  naissance  jusqu'au  moment  ou  commence  son  instruction, 
I'enfant,  pour  se  d6velopper  et  se  bien  porter,  a  besoin  de  prendre  I'air 
toutes  les  fois  que  le  temps  le  permet.  II  doit  pouvoir  profiter  de  la 
plus  petite  eclaircie  pour  respirer  au  dehors.  Demanderez-vous  aux 
meres  de  f amille  qui  ont  plusieurs  enfants  en  bas  &ge  de  prendre  k  chaque 
in  tant  le  chemin  de  fer  ou  I'omnibus  pour  aller  chercner  im  coin  d  air 
pur,  et  de  perdre,  par  des  d6placements  coi]lteux  multiplies,  le  temps 
precieux  dont  elles  peuvent  disposer?  Trouver  un  lieu  favorable  aux 
jeux  et  aux  ebats  de  leurs  enfants,  voila  un  probleme  que  toutes  les 
m^res  de  famille  connaissent  bien  et  dont  les  municipalites  n'appr^cient 
pas  toujours  la  haute  importance.  II  faut  done,  dans  une  grande  ville, 
que  les  pares  et  jardins  soient  convenablement  r^partis  et  espaces  de 
telle  sorte  que  tout  enfant  soit  certain  de  trouver,  non  loin  de  sa  demeure, 
un  espace  ubre  pour  jouer  et  respirer  k  I'abri  de  la  poussiere  des  rues  et 
des  miasmes  des  maisons  surhabitees.  On  pent  estimer  cette  distance 
maxima  k  500  metres  pour  un  jardin  ou  k  1,000  metres  pour  un  grand 
pare. 

D'ailleurs,  si  les  espaces  libres  sont  indispensables  aux  enfants,  ils 
sont  ^galement  d'une  grande  utilite  aux  vieillards,  aux  femmes,  aux 
convalescents.  II  n'est  pas  jusqu'aux  hommes  valides  eux-m^me3  qui 
ne  trouvent  plaisir  k  s'y  promener.  La  vue  des  arbres,  des  pelouses,  des 
fleurs  provoque  chez  les  plus  agit^,  les  plus  enfi^vr^s  de  la  vie  modeme 
une  detente  physique  et  morale  qu'on  ne  saurait  nier.  C'est  un  616iiient 
incontestable  de  caime  et  d'apaisement. 

A  un  autre  point  de  vue,  qui  vous  int6resse  tout  particulierement, 
au  point  de  vue  esth^tique,  la  presence  des  pares  et  jardins  joue  un  role 
des  plus  impoitants  dans  I'apienagement  des  villes.  Quelle  que  soit  la 
beauts  architecturale  des  monuments,  la  ontinuite  des  masses  de  pierre 
provoquerait  bientot  un  ennui  intolerable,  si  la  monotonie  de  leurs  aspects 
n'etait  coupee  et  egayee  par  des  masses  de  verdure.  Ces  deux  Elements 
se  font  valoir  re3iproquement ;  et  de  leur  opposition  naissent  des  sites 
pittoresques  d'une  grande  beauts. 

Surfaces  des  Paros  et  Jardins. 

Nous  allons  essayer  maintenant  de  comparer  entre  elles,  au  point  de 
vue  des  espaces  libres,  les  quatre  grandes  villes  que  nous  avons  choisies. 
Nous  commencerons  par  donner  les  chifEres  bruts  des  surfaces  de  ces 
espaces,  puis  nous  examinerons  quelle  est  leur  repartition.  II  doit  6tre 
entendu  que  nous  faisons  toute  reserve  sur  la  precision  des  resultats 
obtenus  ;  les  documents  et  plans  que  nous  avons  eus  entre  les  mains  etant 
a  des  6chelles  trop  petites  pour  permettre  une  appr.ximation  complete- 
ment  satisfaisante.  lis  sumront  toutefois  k  donne^  une  idee  de  I'ordre 
de  grandeur  des  espaces  consid^res.  Nous  prendrons  pour  imite  de 
surface  I'hectare,  qui  pent  etre  represents  par  un  carrS  de  cent  metres  de 
cote,  et  qui  contient  10,000  metres  superficiels. 

Voici  ces  chiffres  : 
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Londres. 

SurfiaGe  totale  de  Tagglom^ration  b&tie.       .  34,000  hectares 

Population,  environ 4,500,000  habitants 

Pares  IfUerieurs.  Hectares 

Hyde  Park 240 

Regent's  Park 160 

Batteraea  Park 80 

Victoria  Park 90 

Clapham  Common 80 

Greenwich  Park 74 

Blackheath 94 

Crystal  Palace  Park 53 

Wandsworth  Common 52 

FinsburyPark 35 

Green  Park 35 

St.  James's  Park 25 

Autres  pares,  jardins  et  squares  divers,  ensemble               .  2,200 

Pares  Exterieurs  ou  PeriphWiques. 

Richmond  Park 780 

Putney  Heath 360 

Old  Deer  Park  at  Kew  Gardens 272 

Hampstead  Heath  et  Parliament  Hill 200 

Total 4,830 

Berlin. 
Surface  totale  de  ragglom3ration  bAtie             .  6,360  hectares 

Population 1,750,000  habitants 

Pares  et  Jardins  Intdrieurs,  Hectares 

Tiergarten 290 

Humboldhain 40 

Friedrichshain 57 

Jardin  Botanique 10 

Victoria  Park 14 

Autres  pares  et  jardins,  ensemble 142 

Pares  ou  Forets  ExtArieurs  ou  Piripheriques, 

Pare  de  Treptow 90 

Griinewald  et         1    i„„  ^^  r.  nnn 

ForetdeSpandau/P^^'^^ ^'^ 

Total 5,643 

Moscou. 

Surface  totale  de  I'agglom^ration  bAtie  7,440  hectares 

Population 1,200,000  habitants 

Pares  et  Jardins  IfUerieurs,  Hectares 

Jardin  du  Kremlin 17 

Pare  Catherine 25 

Pa  c  de  rintendance 90 

Pare  Neskoutchny 66 

Jardin  Zoologique 34 

Jardins  des  boulevards  interieurs 19 

Autres  pares  et  jardins,  ensemble 346 
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Pares  Ext^rieurs  ou  Pdriph^riques, 

Hectares 

Pare  Petrowsky 156 

Pare  Sokolniky 520 

Total 1,273 

Paris. 

Hectares 
Surface  totale  comprise  dans  I'enceinte  precise  des  fortifications  .  7,800 
Surface  b&tie  immediatement  attenante  aux  fortifications      .        .    10,200 


Surface  totale  de  Tagglomeration  batie       ....    18,000 

Population : 

Habitants 

Enceinte  des  fortifications 2,700,000 

Communes  attenantes 800,000 


'  Population  totale,  environ       .  3,500,000 

Pares  ou  Jardins  Interieurs, 

Hectares 

Champs  Elys^es 30 

Tuileries 21 

Luxembourg 26 

Jardin  des  rlantes 21 

Champ  de  Mars 44 

Trocadero 14 

Esplanade  des  Invalides 10 

Buttes  Chaumont 24 

Pare  de  Montsouris 16 

Pare  Monceau 8 

Autres  jardins  ou  squares,  ensemble  ....  49 

Pares  ou  Bois  Exterieurs  ou  PMpheriques, 

Bois  de  Boulogne 750 

Bois  de  Vincennes 730 

Pare  de  St.  Cloud 240 

Total 1,720 

PaRCS   ExTjfeRIEUBS. 

Dans  les  tableaux  pr6c6dents  nous  avons  divis6  les  pares  et  espaces 
plantes  en  deux  categories  :  les  pares  et  jardins  interieurs,  ceux  qui  sont 
entoure3  d'habitations ;  et  le  pares  ext6rieurs  ou  p6ripheriques,  qui  sont 
situes  en  dehors  de  la  ville  ou  qui  ne  la  touchent  que  par  un  de  leurs 
c6t6s. 

II  est  bien  rare,  en  effet,  qu'une  grande  ville  n'ait  pas  a  sa  proximity 
des  bois  ou  des  forets,  residus  des  forets  primitives  qui  I'entouraient  a 
son  origine.  Quand  Ton  examine  les  chiffres  ci-dsssus,  on  voit  que 
les  quatre  grandes  eapitales  sont  bien  pourvues  de  pares  exeentriques, 
et  que  leurs  habitants  peuvent  y  trouver,  les  jours  feries,  des  promenades 
suffisantes.  Berlin,  qui  est  entoure  de  tons  les  cdt^s  par  des  forets,  arrive 
en  tete  de  la  liste,  sans  contestation  possible. 

Mais,  ainsi  que  nous  I'avons  dit  plus  haut,  les  pares  trop  ^himis 
du  centre  des  villes,  quoique  d'une  utiUte  incontestable,  sont  incapaoles 
de  rendre  a  la  population  les  services  joumaUers  qu'elle  est  en  droit 
d'attendre.     Nous  citerons  a  ce  sujet  I'opinion  d'Haussmann,  le  grand 
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prefet  de  Paris,  qui  crea  de  toute  piece  le  pare  des  Buttes  Chaumont  et 
le  pare  de  Montsouris  ;  et  qui  am^nagea  et  agrandit  d'une  fa9on  si  heureuse 
notre  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Dans  le  tome  III.  de  ses  memoires,  voici  ce 
qu'il  dit  relativement  au  Bois  de  Boulogne  et  au  Bois  de  Vincennes  : 

"  Malgre  tous  mes  efiorts  pour  rendre  aisement  accessibles  a  la  popula- 
tion de  Paris  ces  deux  splendides  promenades  ext^rieures,  je  ne  pus  reussir 
a  Ten  faire  propter  g6n6ralement,  sinon  les  dimanches  et  jours  de  f^te, 
a  cause  de  la  distance,  du  temps  pour  la  franchir  a  Taller  et  au  retour, 
et  des  frais  de  transport  qui,  fussent-ils  des  plus  6conomiques,  finissent 
par  etre  on6reux  lorsqu'ils  se  repetent  souvent." 

C'est  done  pour  la  creation  et  I'augmentation  des  pares  interieurs 
que  les  municipalit^s  doivent  redoubler  leurs  efforts. 

lei  se  presente  une  grave  difficulte  :  Comment  comparer  les  espaees 
libres  dans  les  quatre  grandes  villes  qui  sont  si  di£E6rentes,  tant  par  leurs 
surfaces  que  par  leurs  formes  et  par  la  disposition  meme  de  leurs  pares  ? 
Consid6rerons-nous  tous  les  pares  compris  dans  les  limites  administra- 
tives  1  Mais  ces  limites  sont  purement  fictives.  Prendrons-nous  tous  les 
pares  compris  dans  un  cerele  de  rayon  donn6  ?  Mais  ou  plaeerons-nous 
le  centre  de  ce  cerele  et  quel  rayon  lui  donnerons-nous  ?  Prendrons- 
nous  la  surface  r6ellement  ba.tie  de  chaque  ville  ?  Mais  cette  surface  est 
bien  pen  precise ;  oil  s'arrete-t-elle  ?  Ou  commence-t-elle  ?  Londres 
et  Berlin  passent  par  des  transitions  peu  sensibles  de  Fagglom6ration  serr6e 
a  la  pleine  campagne. 

Parcs  Int^bieurs— Plans  Comparatifs. 

Pour  obtenir  une  relation  un  peu  nette,  nous  choisirons  comme 
surface  de  comparaison  commune  la  surface  de  Paris  qui  est  la  mieux 
definie  puisqu'elle  est  limit6e  par  une  ceinture  continue  de  fortifications 
r6elle6  qui  contient  exactement  7,800  hectares.  Nous  prendrons  done 
le  perimetre  de  Paris,  et  nous  d^couperons  dans  la  partie  la  plus  dense 
de  Londres,  de  Berlin  et  de  Moseou  des  surfaces  identiques,  de  meme 
perimetre.  Si  dans  ces  surfaces  nous  faisons  figurer  seulement  les  parcs 
et  jardins  existant  dans  chaque  ville,  nous  aurons  la  un  moyen  frappant 
de  mettre  en  Evidence  la  proportion  relative  des  pares  et  jardins  interieurs 
des  quatre  capitales.  Nous  obtenons  ainsi  la  Flanehe  III.  Totalisons 
maintenant  les  surfaces  des  espaees  libres  de  chaque  ville  existant  dans 
ce  meme  perimetre,  nous  obtenons  les  chifires  suivants  : 
Pour  une  meme  surface  de  7,800  hectares  : 

Hectares 
Londres  poss^de  200  pares  ou  squares  d'une  surface  totale  de     752 
Berhn  possMe  20  parcs  ou  scj^uares  d'une  surface  totale  de      553 
Moseou  poss^de  35  pares  ou  jardins,  d'une  surface  totale  de    483 
Paris  possede  46  pares  ou  squares,  d'une  surface  totale  de       263 

Nous  rendons  ici  hommage  k  I'immense  superiority  de  Londres  sur 
les  autres  villes,  au  point  de  vue  des  jardins  interieurs.  Cette  surface 
de  752  hectares  n'est,  en  effet,  que  la  moindre  partie  de  la  superficie  totale 
de  ses  parcs  et  jardins.  Car  si  dans  le  p6rim^tre  ei-dessus,  Hyde  Park 
figure  avec  Regent's  Park,  ni  Battersea  Park,  ni  Clapham  Common,  ni 
Crystal  Palace  Park,  ni  Greenwich  Park,  ni  Hampstead  Heath  ni  ParUa- 
ment  Hill  n'ont  pu  y  trouver  place. 

Aussi,  est-ce  avec  une  veritable  admiration  que  nous  constatons  la 
prevoyance  des  ediles  de  Londres.  Lorsqu'on  examine  un  plan  de 
Londres,  on  trouve  dans  la  periph6rie  de  la  ville,  dans  les  parties  non 
encore  eonstruites,  des  reserves  deji  preparees  pour  devenir  plus  tard  les 
parcs  et  jardins  du  plus  grand  Londres. 

Quand  on  compare  les  anciens  plans  des  villes  avec  leurs  plans  modernes, 
on  s'apergoit  toujours  qu'un  certain  nombre  de  jardins  ont  disparu,  ou 
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ont  ete  plus  ou  moins  diminu^.  La  constatation  est  frappante  pour 
Parm.    Depuis  cent  ans,  Paris  a  perdu  les  deux  tiers  de  ses  janiUns. 

A  quoi  done  tient  ce  deplorable  6tat  de  choses  qui  empire  tons  les 
jours  un  peu  plus  ?  A  ce  simple  jeu  de  la  speculation  qui  s'appelle  la 
mise  en  vateur  d'un  terrain. 

Ce  n'est  pas  que  reparation  en  elle-meme  ne  soit  parfaitement  legitime 
et  m^me  desirable  dans  la  plupart  des  cas  ;  mais  son  d^faut  est  dans  son 
entrance  meme,  a  laquelle  aucune  edilite  n'a  encore  essaye  de  trouver 
un  contrepoids.  Car  ici,  il  faut  y  insister,  I'inter^t  particuUer  est  oppos6 
a  rinteret  general,  et  Ton  pent  poser  en  principe  que  toute  mise  en  valeur 
d'un  grand  pare  r^alisee  dans  un  inter^t  prive,  et  qui  donne  une  fortune 
au  proprietaire,  apporte  une  moins-value  a  I'ensemble  de  la  ville.  II 
f audrait  alors,  lorsque  s'^leve  un  nouveau  quartier  de  pierre,  qu'un  esp-ce 
libre,  un  jardin  proportionn6  k  son  importance,  en  formftt  le  centre  d'agre- 
ment  et  de  bonne  hygiene.  Cet"  espace,  il  serait  de  I'int^r^t,  bien  entendu, 
des  propri6taires  de  le  menager,  mais  ce  serait  trop  demander  k  la  specula- 
tion que  d'abandonner  le  principe  d'un  rendement  intensif  et  immedi:it  pour 
le  remplacer  par  celui  d'un  rendement  plus  solide  et  de  plus  longue  duree. 
C'est  done  aux  municipalit^s  k  prendre  I'initiative  d'un3  mesure  qui 
est  au-dessus  des  forces  des  particuliers.  Bien  plus,  les  anciens  quartiers 
du  centre  devraient,  eux  aussi,  etre  pourvus  de  grands  jardins  qui  leur 
manquent  totalement  et  dent  ils  sentiront  d'autant  plus  le  besoin,  que 
le  diametre  de  I'a^lomeration  urbaine  augmentera  da  vantage. 

D'autre  part,  il  devrait  etre  interdit  aux  municipalites  de  speculer 
sur  les  espaces  libres,  et  de  vendre  la  moindre  parcelle  du  patrimoine 
commun  pour  augmenter  leurs  ressources  budgetaires.  La  conservation 
int^grale  des  pares  ou  jardins  et  espaces  libres  doit  etre  consideree  comme 
un  principe  absolu  n'admettant  aucune  derogation. 

On  pent  chercher  quelle  est  la  proportion  la  plus  favorable  k  maintenir 
entre  les  espaces  libres  et  les  espaces  b&tis  dans  les  grandes  villes.  Pour 
determiner  cette  proportion  nous  manquons  de  donnees  precises ;  nous 
ne  pouvons  que  nous  appuyer  sur  les  faits  d'experience.  Nous  admettrons 
done  que  c'est  un  dixieme  de  la  surface  totale  de  la  ville  qu'il  faut  affecter 
aux  espaces  plantes  d'arbres.  CettB  proportion  est  sensiblement  la  meme 
que  celle  que  nous  avons  trouv^e  pour  Londres  dans  nos  quatre  plans 
comparatifs.  Pour  une  surface  donn6e  de  7,800  hectares,  Londres  possede 
752  hectares  de  pares  et  jardins.  C'est  dans  cette  ville  qu'en  trouve  la 
proportion  la  plus  favorable. 

D'apres  la  theorie  precMente  les  grands  pares  et  jardins  devraient 
etre  r^partis,  sinon  d'une  mani^re  uniforme,  du  moins  de  telle  sorte  que 
toutes  les  parties  d'une  ville  jouissent  du  m^me  bienfait,  et  qu'aucune 
habitation  ne  idt  k  moins  de  500  metres  d'un  jardin  ou  k  1,000  metres 
d'un  pare. 

Malheureusement,  a  ce  point  de  vue,  aucune  ville  ne  possede  une 
repartition  satisfaisante  des  pares  et  jardins.  II  y  a  toujours  une  partie 
de  la  ville  ou  la  concentration  des  maisons  a  detruit  les  espaces  plantes 
si  neces«aires  k  I'hygi^ne  publique.  A  Londres,  a  Paris,  a  Berlin,  le 
centre  du  noyau  primitif  est  presque  depourvu  de  jardins,  et  certains 
quartiers  en  manquent  totalement. 

H  serait  done  necessaire  de  tracer  un  progranmie  d'ensemble  dans 
chaque  grande  ville,  afindecreer,  entre  les  pares  dejk  existants  et  partout 
on  cela  serait  neces:aire,  des  pares  intermediaires  d'au  moins  10  hectares 
de  superficie.  Cela  cotltera  incontestablement  tres  cher,  mais  la  depense 
sera  largement  cempensee  par  une  amelioration  de  la  sante  publique. 

Cit^s-Jardins. 

Quelques  esprits  genereux  ont  pousse  a  I'extreme  la  conception  des 
espaces  libres  dans  les  villes,  et  ont  preconise  la  creation  de  cites-jardins, 
c'est-a-dirc  de  villes  dent  plus  de  la  moitie  de  la  surface  totale  serait 
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occupee  par  les  jardins,  et  dans  lesquelles  on  amenagerait  un  immense 
pare  central. 

II  y  a  1^,  k  notre  avis,  un  veritable  contre-sens.  Dans  I'intention  tres 
louable  d'am61iorer  les  cites,  il  faut  s'en  garder  d'en  d^truire  tous  les 
avantages.  Une  grande  ville  est  un  lieu  d'activite  intense,  ce  n'est  pas 
un  lieu  de  repos.  Mettre  un  pare  au  centre  geometrique  de  Tagglomera- 
tion,  c'est  simplement  d^placer  le  centre  des  affaires  qui  se  reportera  un 
peu  plus  loin  ;  donner  k  chaque  habitant  un  carr6  de  terre  pour  y  cultiver 
ses  legumes  et  y  Clever  des  poules,  c'est  revenir  k  la  vie  champetre  ;  il 
suffit,  pour  obtenir  ce  resultat,  de  retoumer  au  village.  II  faut  done 
creer  a  Tint^rieur  des  grandes  villes  un  grand  nombre  de  pares  bien  places 
et  bien  r6partis,  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  depasser  une  sage  proportion  qui 
risquerait,  tout  en  devenant  inutile  k  1  hygiene  enfantine,  de  ralentir 
I'activite  virile. 

La  creation  de  cites-jardins  con\ient  parfaitement,  au  contraire,  k 
certains  centres  manufacturiers  et  industriels  ou  I'ouvrier,  en  sortant 
de  Tusine,  trouve  en  sa  propre  maison  un  Ueu  de  detente  et  de  repos.  Mais 
cette  conception  ne  pent  s'appliquer  qu'i  des  agglomerations  relative- 
ment  restreintes  de  c^uelques  milUers  d'habitants.  Elle  ne  saurait  con- 
venir  a  des  capitales  on  se  trouvent  reunis  des  millions  d'hommes,  et  ou  se 
trouve  concentree  Telite  intellectuelle,  artistique,  scientifique,  industrielle, 
commerciale  et  financiere  d'une  nation. 

On  pent,  cependant,  chercher  un  moyen  de  rendre  moins  compacte 
et  plus  hygienique  les  masses  serrees  des  maisons.  On  a  essay^  d'obtenir 
ce  resultat  k  Paris,  notamment  dans  certains  boulevards,  en  reculant 
Talignement  des  maisons  et  en  imposant  aux  propri^taires  la  servitude 
de  laisser  devant  chaque  facade  un  petit  jardin  de  quelques  metres  de 
largeur,  plants  d'arbres  et  d  arbustes  et  de  fieurs.  Si  de  telles  avenues 
ont  un  aspect  satisfaisant,  la  servitude  imposee  a  des  resultats  d^plorables 
au  point  de  vue  de  developpement  commercial ;  car  aucune  boutique 
ne  pent  alord  prendre  contact  avec  les  passants.  La  petite  commune 
de  Neuilly,  au  nord-ouest  de  Paris,  construite  sur  ce  plan,  a  demontr6 
jusqu'i  I'evidence  rinconv6nient  de  ce  systeme  ;  c'est  un  charmant  quartier 
de  villas  de  plaisance,  mais  dont  I'activite  est  presque  nulle. 

Le  systeme  que  nous  allons  decrire  est  tout  autre,  et  permet  de  con- 
oilier  k  la  fois  les  n^cessites  commerciales  et  les  n6cessit6s  hygieniques 
d'une  grande  cite. 

Boulevards  a  Redaxs. 

Pour  qu'une  voie  pui)lique  rende  tous  les  services  qu'une  circulation 
intensive  est  en  droit  d'exiger  d'elle,  il  faut  que  sa  chaussee  carrossable 
soit  correctement  alignee,  et  que  sa  largeur  soit  uniforme,  sans  etrangle- 
ment  ni  ressaut  sur  tout  son  parcours.  Cette  verite  de  toute  evidence 
doit-elle  entrainer  I'alignsment  rigoureusement  correspondant  des  Edifices 
et  des  arbres  qui  bordent  la  chaussee  ?  Rien  n'est  moins  d6montr6,  et  du 
moment  que  la  partie  utilitaire  de  la  voie  pubUque  remplit  les  conditions 
requises,  il  n'y  a  aucune  necessity  k  maintenir  la  continuite  d'alignement 
des  autres  Elements.  On  pourrait  done  substituer  a  la  suite  indefinie  et 
monotone  des  maisons  et  des  arbres,  des  groupes  altemes  d'arbres  et  de 
maisons.  On  obtiendrait  ainsi  un  type  nouveau  de  boulevard  offrant 
des  avantages  tr^s  appreciables  sur  les  t)rpes  actuels.  Voici  quelle  en 
serait  la  formule : 

La  municipality,  en  possession  d'une  bande  de  terrain  de  largeur 
suffisante,  apres  avoir  trac^  et  ouvert  la  chaussee  centrale,  etablirait 
deux  alignements  paralleles  et  ^quidistants  a  droite  et  a  gauche  de  cette 
chaussee.  Elle  reserverait  entre  ces  deux  alignements  des  espaces  vides 
et  imposerait  comme  condition  de  vente  aux  proprietaires  riverains 
d'enfermer  les  edifices  a  construire  dans  les  limites  du  perimetre  ainsi 
constituc.    Les  bfttiments  en  saillie  borderaient  la  chauss6e,  comme  dans 
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les  rues  simples,  sans  aucun  arbre  devant  les  {a9ades ;  les  batimentfi  en 
retraite,  au  contraire,  devraient  subir  la  servitude  ind^finie  du  voisinage 
d'un  certain  nombre  d'arbres  bien  determines,  plant^s  et  entretenus 
par  la  municipality,  comme  dans  les  boulevards  actuels. 

Les  acquereurs,  a  titre  de  compensation,  auraient  le  droit  d'etablir 
une  grille  ou  toute  autre  cl6ture  k  claire-voie,  suivant  I'alignement  des 
fa9ade8  saillantes,  et  d'amenager,  sous  forme  de  jardins,  les  espaces  ainsi 
crees.  lis  auraient  la  faculte  soit  de  les  conserver  pour  Tagrement  de 
leurs  locataires,  soit  de  les  ouvrir  au  public. 

La  seule  reserve  qui  serait  impos6e  serait  de  ne  jamais  couvnr  ces 
jardins  et  de  laisser,  autour  des  arbres,  le  sol  sabl6  ou  gazonn6.  II  devien- 
drait  alors  plus  facile  d'y  faire  pousser  de  belles  essences.  Les  parois 
de  la  voie  publique  se  composeraient  done  d'une  s^rie  d'immeubles  en 
realite  continus,  mais  formant  une  suite  de  ressauts  ou  redans  dont  les 
fa9ades  seraient  separ^cs  par  des  bouquets  d'arbres  qui  eu  rompraient  la 
monotonie  et  en  rehausseraient  la  valeur  decorative.  Au  rez-de  chaussee  de 
vastes  magasins,  briliamment  illumines  le  soir,  6gayeraient  et  animeraient 
la  voie  publique,  comme  dans  nos  boulevards  actuels,  mais  avec  des  repos 
reguliers  de  verdure  tant6t  fermes,  tantot  largement  ouverts.  On  reunirait 
ainsi,  tout  le  mouvement,  la  vie,  r6clairage  brillant  des  rues  commer- 
9antes,  k  Tagrement  des  voies  plant^es  d'arbres  et  bord6es  de  jardins. 

Nous  donnons  (PI.  IV.  et  V.)  le  plan  et  la  vue  perspective  d'un  boulevard 
k  redans. 

Nous  donnons  a  la  chaussee  de  ce  boulevard  une  largeur  de  18  metres. 

Nous  donnons  aux  trottoirs  une  largeur  de  9  metres.  C'est  la  dimen- 
sion des  trottoirs  du  boulevard  des  Italiens ;  elle  nous  parait  sufiEisante, 
puisqu'en  realite,  les  arbres  6tant  rejetes  entre  les  maisons,  la  circulation 
a  pied  b6n6ficie  d'un  metre  de  plus  sur  chaque  rive. 

La  largeur  des  corps  de  batiments  en  saillie  serait  de  36  metres,  leur 
profondeur  serait  de  20  metres,  la  largeur  des  jardins  de  28  metres. 

La  cote  de  20  metres  et  de  28  metres  resulte  de  Tteartement  des  arbres, 
qui  est  de  8  metres,  et  de  leur  distance  aux  fa9ades  en  retour,  qui  est  de 
10  metres.  Ces  ecartements  sont  necessaires  a  leur  compltst  d6veloppe- 
ment.  lis  ne  sont  ecartes  de  la  grille  que  de  deux  metres,  afin  que  leurs 
branches  debordent  le  plus  possible  au-dessus  de  celle-ci. 

II  va,  sans  dire,  que  ces  cotes  n'ont  rien  d'absolu  et  qu'elles  peuvent 
vaner  en  plus  ou  en  moins,  selon  la  division  qu'il  sera  possible  de  faire 
entre  deux  coupures  successives  produites  par  la  rencontre  de  deux  rues 
transversales. 

Ce  n'est  pas  sans  raison  toutefois  que  nous  avons  choisi  la  cote  de 
36  metres  pour  la  largeur  des  fa9ades  en  saillie.  Dans  son  intdgralite, 
elle  permet  d'6tablir  le  plan  d'un  de  ces  grands  immeubles  de  luxe  ou 
chaque  ^tage  constitue  ime  sorte  d'h6tel  de  plain-pied. 

Si  au  contraire  on  divise  la  cote  de  36  metres  en  deux  ou  trois  parties, 
on  obtient  des  maisons  de  18  metres  ou  de  12  metres  de  fa9ade,  encore 
suffisantes  pour  obtenir  soit  des  appartements  confortables  de  loyers 
moyens,  soit  des  appartements  bon  marche.  Dans  ces  deux  demiers 
cas,  on  n'aurait  plus  des  avant-corps  d'un  seul  tenant  mais  des  groupes 
d'immeubles  formant  avant-corps.  Une  subdivisio'^  analogue  pourrait 
s'effectuer  dans  I'espace  reserv6  aux  jardins.  Nous  supposons  toutefois 
ue,  dans  la  generality  des  cas,  la  ligne  mitoyenne  passerait  dans  Taxe 
e  cet  espace. 

On  pent  objecter  k  notre  systeme  que  I'etablissement  de  ces  grands 
redans  fait  perdre  beaucoup  de  terrain  k  construire.  La  perte  qui  est 
reelle  n'est  pas  aussi  grande  qu'on  pourrait  le  croire  a  premiere  vue,  et 
elle  est  compensee  d'ailleurs  par  d'autres  avantages. 

En  effet,  il  suf&t  de  remarquer  que  les  enclaves  de  jardins  sont  des 
cours  ouvertes,  plus  gaies,  plus  agrees,  plus  h}^gi6niques  que  les  cours 
interieures  des  immeubles  actuels ;  que,  par  suite,  toutes  les  chambres 
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habitables  peuvent  ^tre  6tablies  sur  les  fa9ade8  donnant  soit  sur  le  boule- 
vard, soit  BUT  ces  jardins,  ce  qui  permet  de  r^duire  les  couis  int^rieuies 
qui  ne  seraient  plus  destinies  qu'&  6clairer  et  k  ventiler  les  divers  locauz 
de  service.     Au  surplus,  le  calcul  est  facile  k  faire. 

Nous  avons  6tabli  (PI.  VI.)  deux  plans  de  masse  comparatifs,  Fun 
repr^entant  un  fragment  de  boulevard  k  redans  ;  Tautre  un  fragment  de 
boulevard  ordinaire. 

Nous  avons  suppos6,  dans  le  second  cas,  des  cours  de  surface  moyenne 
telles  qu'on  les  execute  aujourd'hui,  et,  dans  le  premier  cas,  des  cours  de 
surface  r6duites,  telles  qu'elles  rteultent  de  nos  plans. 

Le  trace  ordinaire  donne,  pour  une  surface  totale  de  4,480  metres 
carr6s,  une  surface  de  constructions  de  3,507  metres  carr6s. 

Le  trac6  k  redans  donne  une  surface  de  constructions  de  3,077  metres 
carr^s. 

La  perte  de  terrain  n'est  que  de  12.2  pour  100. 

Par  centre,  le  d6veloppement  des  fa9ades  est  de  208  metres  pour  le 
trac6  k  redans,  tandis  qu  if  n'est  que  de  128  metres  dans  le  trac6  ordinaire. 
Soit  un  gain  pour  les  fa9ades  de  62.5  pour  100,  qui  apporte  une  plus- 
value  6vidente  a  la  masse  des  constructions.  On  voit  que,  au  point  de 
vue  du  rendement  financier,  la  disposition  que  nous  proposons  n'est 
nullement  inf6rieure  k  celle  actuellement  en  usage. 

Ce  trac6  pr6sente  de  nombreux  avantages. 

Le  cube  d'air  de  la  voie  publique,  dont  profitent  les  maisons  riveraines, 
est  notamment  augment^,  et  ce  n'est  plus  un  air  stagnant  comme  celui 
des  cours  ferm6es,  mais  un  air  facilement  renouvel6. 

Les  appartements  ont  des  vues  et  des  expositions  varices,  tant6t  sur 
'  les  fa9ades  leur  faisant  face,  tantdt  sur  les  jardins,  tant6t  obliquement 
sur  la  perc6e  de  la  rue. 

La  presence  des  arbres  plantes  dans  un  terrain  perm^ble,  k  une  bonne 
distance  des  maisons,  ce  qui  leur  permet  de  se  d^velopper  k  I'aise,  donne 
de  la  gaiet^  k  I'ensemble,  sans  masquer  la  vue  des  Edifices. 

Les  espaces  r6serv6s  aux  arbres  se  pr^tent  au  niveau  du  sol  k  des 
combinaisons  multiples.  On  pent  y  installer  soit  des  massifs  pour 
I'agr^ment  des  appartements  a  rez-de-cbaussee,  soit  des  terrasses  sabl6es 
et  ombrag6es  pour  des  6tablissements  de  consommation,  restaurants  ou 
caf6s,  soit  enfin  des  jardins  sp6cialement  am6nag6s  en  vue  du  commerce 
des  magasins  attenants. 

Ce  nouveau  type  de  boulevard  k  redans  ne  pourrait  6videmment  pas 
se  g^n^raliser  pour  toutes  les  nouvelles  rues  d'une  ville,  mais  on  pourrait 
en  faire  une  application  int^ressante  dans  les  voies  nouvelles  destinies  k 
relier  entre  eux  les  pares  existants  ou  les  pares  a  cr6er. 

Certaines  grandes  villes  d'Am6rique  projettent  de  r6unir  leurs  grands 
pares  par  des  promenades  verdoyantes  de  faible  largeur,  mais  ayant  un 
grand  developpement  kilom^trique.  L'id6e  est  tr^s  heureuse,  mais  elle 
serait  trop  cotlteuse  pour  nos  vieilles  villes  d'Europe,  parce  que  sa  realisa- 
tion exigerait  I'expropriation  de  trop  grandes  surfaces  qui  n'auraient  pas 
I'avantage  hygi^nique  d'un  grand  pare  abrite  des  poussieres  urbaines, 
ni  I'avantage  economique  d'une  grande  voie  commerciale.  Au  contraire, 
la  creation  de  boulevards  a  redans  avee  I'altemanee  des  maisons  et  des 
arbres  formerait  des  voies  de  communication  utiles  et  d'un  aspect  artis- 
tique  entre  les  grands  espaces  libres. 

Projef  de  transformation  de  Paris. 

II  nous  reste  k  vous  montrer,  par  un  exemple,  que  les  idees  que  nous 
venons  de  developper  ne  sont  pas  seulement  th6oriques,  mais  qu'il  est 
possible  de  les  appliquer  k  I'^tude  pratique  du  programme  de  trans- 
formation d'une  grande  ville.  Pour  eela,  nous  choisirons  le  plan  de  Paris, 
et  nous  ferons  une  premiere  esquisse  des  ameliorations  qu'on  pourrait  y 
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apporter  au  point  de  vue  des  voies  de  communicatioii  et  des  espaces 
libres. 

Nous  donnons  dans  la  Planche  VIII.  le  projet  d'une  transformation 
generale  de  Paris.  Pour  bien  saisir  la  disposition  projet6e,  reportonB- 
nous  k  la  figure  2  de  la  Planche  II.,  qui  nous  donne  le  schema  des  voiett 
parisiennes  de  grande  circulation,  existant  actuellement.  Cette  figure 
montre  que  Paris  manque  de  grandes  voies  rayonnantes,  que  son  noyau 
central  manque  de  d^gagements,  et  que  son  p6nm^tre  de  rayonnement  de 
10  kilometres  de  developpement  est  trop  etendu.  H  est  d'autant  plus 
nScessaire  de  creer  prochainement  ces  voies  rayonnantes  que  la  r6volution 
qui  s'opke  chaque  jour  dans  les  moyens  de  transport,  par  les  voitures 
automobiles,  exige  imp6rieusement  1  ouverture  des  voies  de  penetra- 
tion plus  larges  et  plus  directes  au  centre,  et  de  voies  d'expansion  plus 
allongees  k  la  peripheric. 

II  resulte,  en  outre,  des  observations  relevies  par  la  Prefecture  de 
Police,  qu'il  existe  k  Paris  huit  directions  principales  de  courants  de 
circulation  tendant  au  centre,  et  que  ces  huit  courants  suivent  sensible- 
ment  les  huit  orientations  principales  (Nord,  Nord-Ouest,  Quest,  Sud- 
Ouest,  Sud,  Sud-Est,  Est,  Nord-Est),  en  se  frayant  un  passage  plus  ou 
moins  facile  k  travers  le  reseau  des  rues  etroites  de  la  ville. 

C'est  en  partant  de  ces  donnees  que  nous  proposons  de  creer  un  nouveau 
reseau  de  voies  mattresses,  dont  nous  donnons  (Planche  VII.)  le  schema 
theorique. 

Le  systeme  se  compose  d'un  noyau  central  de  forme  carree,  de  1  kilo- 
metre de  largeur  dans  les  deux  sens,  entoure  de  larges  voies,  constituant 
un  perim^tre  de  rayonnement  de  4  kilometres,  sur  lequel  viennent 
s'amorcer  quatorze  voies  rayonnantes,  qui  sont : 

1.  Avenue  Richelieu  (Nord) Voie  nouvelle 

2.  Boulevard  Sebastopol Voie  ancienne 

3.  Avenue  du  Temple Voie  nouvelle 

4.  Avenue  du  Palais  Royal  (Est)  Voie  nouvelle 

5.  Rue  de  Rivoh  et  Cours  de  Vincennes  Voies  anciennes 

6.  Quai  et  route  de  Charenton      ....  Voies  anciennes 

7.  Avenue  du  Pantheon Voie  nouvelle 

8.  Boulevard  St.  Michel Voie  ancienne 

9.  Avenue  RicheUeu  (Sud) Voie  nouvelle 

10.  Avenue  du  Carrousel Voie  nouvelle 

11.  Quai  et  route  de  Versailles        ....  Voies  anciennes 

12.  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees     ....  Voie  ancienne 

13.  Avenue  du  Palais  Royal  (Quest)  Voie  nouvelle 

14.  Avenue  de  I'Qpera  prolongee   ....  Voie  en  partie  nouvelle 

Si  Ton  joint  k  ces  quatorze  voies  quatre  rues  plus  etroites,  mais  tres 
passantes,  et  egalement  rayonnantes,  qui  sont : 

15.  La  rue  Montmartre ^ 

16.  La  rue  Turbigo |  y  ■     anciennes 

17.  La  rue  Gay-Lussac ,  voies  anciennes 

18.  La  rue  du  Four i 

on  obtient  un  total  de  18  voies  rayonnantes  capables  d'assurer  pour  un 
long  avenir  la  circulation  de  Paris. 

Dans  le  plan  que  nous  donnons  Planche  VIII.,  toutes  les  voies  nouvelles 
sont  indiquees  en  rouge  ;  cette  figure  ne  donne  plus  un  trace  schematique 
mais  le  trace  reel.  L'alignement  des  nouvelles  voies  s'est  courbe  et 
assoupli  dans  la  mesure  des  derogations  possibles,  toutes  les  fois  que 
TaUgnement  droit  pouvait  devenir  dangereux  pour  I'existence  des  monu- 
ments oil  des  sites  connus.  Nous  n'avons  employe  l'alignement  rectiligne 
que  \k  ou  aucun  monument  ne  pouvait  etre  atteint. 
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En  ce  qui  conceme  les  espaces  libres,  nous  avons  indiqu6  la  citation 
de  9  paics  p6ripli6riques  sur  des  emplacements  choisis,  pris  au  depens 
de  I'enceinte  fortifi6e  qui  doit  prochainement  disparaitre.  Ces  neuf 
pares  nouveaux  avec  les  3  anciens  pares  (Bois  de  Boulogne,  Bois  de  Vin- 
cennes  et  Pare  de  Montsouris)  donnent  un  total  de  12  pares  p6riph6rique8. 
Nous  proposons  de  les  relier  entre  eux  par  un  boulevard  circulaire  h 
redans  qui  constituerait  pour  Paris  une  couronne  de  verdure  dont  les 
grands  pares  seraient  les  fleurons. 

Enfin,  k  Tinterieur  meme  de  la  ville,  nous  prevoyons  la  creation  d'autres 
grands  pares  et  de  jardins  plus  petits  repartis  de  telle  sorte  qu'aucun 
habitant  ne  soit  a  plus  d'un  kilometre  de  distance  d'un  grand  pare,  et  k 
plus  de  500  metres  de  distance  d'un  jardin  public. 

Dans  notre  plan,  les  pares  nouveaux  sont  indiques'en  rouge,  les  pares 
anciens  en  vert  clair. 
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Un  tel  projet  exigerait  pour  sa  rfealisation  une  somme  considerable. 
EUe  ne  d^passerait  pas  cependant  celle  qui  a  k\k  depens6e  par  Hauss- 
mann,  sous  le  Second  Empire,  pour  I'embellissement  de  Paris. 

De  1854  k  1870,  Haussmann  a  depense  un  milliard  et  430  millions 
(1,430,000,000),  soit  84  millions  par  an,  pour  les  grandes  operations  de 
voirie,  non  compris  les  travaux  d'adduction  d'eau,  d'egouts,  de  prome- 
nades, d'edifices  divers,  etc. 

L'evaluation  du  projet  que  nous  proposons  serait  sensiblement  equiva- 
lente.  Mais  il  ne  s  agirait  plus  au]ourd'hui  comme  autrefois  de  boule- 
verser  Paris  par  des  travaux  hatifs.  On  pourrait,  au  contraire,  repartir 
les  etapes  d'une  aussi  vaste  entreprise,  en  40  ou  50  ans,  et  y  consacrer  une 
annuite  de  30  millions  par  an.  C'est  14  une  charge  qui  n'a  rien  d'exag^re 
pour  un  budget  qui  depasse  300  millions,  surtout  si  Ton  met  en  regard 
les  bienfaits  de  toute  sorte  qu'une  pareille  transformation  apporterait  4 
la  population,  et  le  mouvement  commercial  et  industriel  qu'elle  ferait 
naitre. 
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CONCLUSIOX. 

En  achevant  ce  rapport,  permettez-moi,  Messieurs,  de  tirer  une  con- 
clusion g6n6rale  du  travail  trop  incomplet  que  je  vous  ai  pr^sente.  Vous 
avez  pu  constater,  malgr6  les  imperfections  inevitables  des  figures  qui 
vous  ont  6t6  soumises,  combien  la  comparaison  des  plans  des  grandes 
villes,  ramenes  a  la  m6me  echelle,  pouvait  offrir  d'int^r^t. 

n  semble  que  s'il  6tait  possible  de  reunir  des  documents  plus  nombreux 
et  moins  incorrects  embrassant  les  capitales  ou  les  cites  les  plus  impor- 
tantes  de  tons  les  pays,  on  constituerait  ainsi  un  ensemble  technique  de 
la  plus  grande  valeur  pour  I'etude  du  developpement  des  voies  publiques 
et  des  espaces  libres  dans  les  villes. 

Cette  proposition  est  en  parfaite  concordance  avec  celle  que  Sir  Edwin 
Cornwall,  president  du  County  Council  de  Londres,  a  formulae  dans  une 
lettre  publi^e  par  le  Times  du  27  d6cembre,  1905. 

"  Etant  donn6,"  disait-il,  "  que  I'entente  municipale  entre  Paris  et 
Londres  a  d6ji  produit  tant  de  bien,  il  m'a  semble  que  de  meilleurs  r6- 
sultats  encore  suivraient,  si  I'exemple  donn6  par  Paris  et  Londres  etait 
d6velopp6.  Une  fa9on  d'atteindre  ce  but,  et  j  estime  qu'elle  sera  la  plus 
pratique,  serait  d'instituer  un  Congr^s  des  capitales  du  monde  civilise. 
Le  premier  but  de  ce  Congr^s  serait  la  discussion  et  I'examen  des  pro- 
blemes  qui  sont  communs  a  toutes  les  ^andes  villes.'' 

La  proposition  est  s^duisante.  Mais  pour  que  ce  Congres  porte  tons 
ses  fruits,  ne  de\Tions-nous  pas,  nous  architectes,  entreprendre  ime  t&che, 
fort  lourde  a  la  v6rite,  mais  qui  deviendrait  plus  legere  si  nous  unissions 
nos  efforts  pour  la  mener  a  bonne  fin  ?  Ne  pourrions-nous  pas  reunir 
dans  chaque  pays,  avec  I'appui  des  administrations  publiques,  le  dossier 
graphique  des  grandes  villes,  en  le  composant  suivant  une  meme  m^thode, 
avec  des  dessins  a  la  m^me  6clielle  et  du  meme  format  ?  On  pourrait  y 
joindre  les  vues  photographiques  des  monuments,  ou  celles  des  sites 
int6ressant«  et  pittoresques.  On  arriverait  k  cr6er  ainsi  I'histoire  naturelle, 
I'anatomie  compar6e  de  ces  grands  organismes  humains,  et  la  masse  de 
ces  documents  servirait  de  base  solide  aux  embellissements  que  pourraient 
y  apporter  les  gouvemements  ou  les  municipalites.  La  constitution  de 
ces  dossiers  aurait,  d'ailleurs,  une  consequence  certaine.  En  les  comparant, 
en  les  6tudiant,  on  finirait  peut-etre  par  comprendre  que  les  transforma- 
tions 6dilitaires  ne  sont  pas  seulement  une  oeuvre  de  s^che  geometric, 
mais  encore  une  veritable  oeuvre  d'art,  k  laquelle  doivent  coUaborer  ceux 
qui,  par  leur  education,  leurs  travaux  et  leur  experience,  sont  les  defen- 
seurs  les  plus  autorises  de  la  beauts  des  villes.  La  philosophic  moderne 
a  reconnu  Tinfluence  decisive  des  milieux  sur  revolution  des  etres  et  des 
choses.  II  est  done  de  la  plus  haute  importance  de  perfectionner  sans 
cesse  ces  milieux,  puisque  les  grandes  capitales  sont  le  laboratoire  de 
tons  les  progr^s,  qui  sont  I'honneur  des  nations  civilisees. 


To  fcuce^  jp.  408. 
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3.  By  Dr.  J.  StCbbex,  Berlin. 
Eniwerfen  nnd  Anlegen  von  Straaaen  nnd  Freien  Pldtzen  in  Stddten} 

1.  Planning  of  Streets, 

Verkehr, — Richtung  und  Breite  der  Strassen  miissen  den  Anfor- 
derungen  des  zu  erwartenden  Verkehrs  entsprechen.  Der  Verkehr  muss 
iiberall  und  iiberallliin  einen  iibersiclitliclien,  hindernisfreien  Weg  vor- 
finden.  Bei  Hauptstrassen  kann  die  erforderliche  Breite  50  m.  und  mehr 
betragen ;  in  Nebenstrassen  kann,  wenn  diese  nur  dem  Verkehr  der 
Anwohner  dienen,  die  Breite  auf  8  m.  hinabgehen.  AUe  Zwischenmaasse 
aind  je  nach  den  Umstanden  gerechtfertigt. 

Die  Steigungsverhaltnisse  der  Strassen  soUen  tunlichst  flach  sein. 
In  der  Ebene  sind  starkere  Steigungen  als  1  :  70  nach  Moglichkeit  zu 
vermeiden,  weil  sie  die  Asphaltierung  der  Strassendecke  hindern.  Im 
Hiigelgelande  sind  fiir  Hauptstrassen  Steigungen  bis  1  :  20,  fiir  Neben- 
strassen solche  bis  1  :  10  zulassig.  Bei  grosserer  Steilheit  sind  Treppen 
oder  Fusswege  anzuordnen ;  letztere  soUten  iiberhaupt  an  Berglennen 
und  zur  Durchquerung  langer  Blocke  mehr  als  bisher  verwendet  werden. 

Hygiene. — Aus  gesundheitlichen  Griinden  sind  Strassen  in  reiner 
Westostlage  nach  Moglichkeit  zu  vermeiden,  weil  die  Hauser  an  der 
Siidseite  wahrend  des  grossten  Teils  des  Jahres  Sonnenstrahlen  nicht 
empfangen.  Die  Strassenbreite  soil  mindestens  gleich  der  Hauserhohe 
sein.  Breite  Strassen  sind  mit  Baumreihen  und  Gartenanlagen  zu 
bepflanzen.  Vorgarten  den  Hausem  entlang  begiinstigen  Luft  und 
licht  und  gestatten  oft  die  Einschrankung  der  Verkehrsbreite.  Sehr 
breite  leere  Strassenflachen  sind  wegen  Staubtreibens  und  Schatten- 
losigkeit  zu  vermeiden  ;  dasselbe  gilt  fiir  lange,  gerade  Strassen,  besonders 
wenn  sie  in  der  herrschenden  Windrichtung  Uegen. 

Schonheit. — Schonheitsgriinde  sprechen  im  unbedingten  Sinne  eben- 
sowenig  gcgen  gerade  als  gegen  krumme  Strassen,  und  ebensowenig  gegen 
regelmassige  wie  gegen  unregelmassige  Bauiluchten.  Im  hiigehgen 
Gelande  erleichtern  gekriimmte  Strassen  den  Verkehr  und  die  Aufteilung 
des  Gelandes ;  in  der  Ebene  sind  gerade  und  krumme,  regelmassige  und 
unregelmassige  linien  gerechtfertigt  sowohl  nach  praktischen  Erwagungen 
als  nach  kiinstlerischen  Absichten  des  Entwerfers.  Gerade  Strassen 
von  grosser  IJlnge  sind  zu  vermeiden  ;  Gegenmittel  sind  Kriimmung  oder 
Richtungsanderung,  unter  Umstanden  auch  Versetzung  der  Richtung  oder 
der  Baufluchten.  Versetzungen  sind  indes  nur  insoweit  zulassig,  als  sie 
eine  iibersichtUche  Verkehrsbahn  frei  lassen.  Convexe  Gefallsbriiche 
sind  in  geraden  Strassen  nach  MogUchkeit  zu  vermeiden ;  das  concave 
Nivellement  ist  zu  bevorzugen.  Unvermeidliche  Riickenpunkte  sind 
kiinstlerisch  als  Endpunkte  auszubilden.  Jede  Strasse  ist,  soweit  tunhch, 
individuell  zu  gestatten.  Auch  in  derselben  Strasse  kann  der  Wechsel 
in  der  Breite  zur  Vers'chonerung  dienen.  Geschlossene  Strassenbilder 
sind  iiberall  anzustreben. 

2.  Planning  of  Open  Spaces, 

Verkehr. — ^Freie  Platze  fiir  den  Ausgleich  der  Verkehrsrichtungen 
(Yerkehrsplatze)  sind  am  Zusammenfluss  von  Strassen,  besonders  an  Bahn- 
hofen,  Briicken,  Stadttoren  u.s.w.  ein  Bediirfnis.  Aus  Zweckmassigkeits- 
griinden  empfiehlt  es  sich,  die  verschiedenen  Verkehrsrichtungen  nicht 
in  einem  Punkte  sich  schneiden  zu  lassen.  Die  Verkehrsplatze  entbehren 
in  der  Regel  einer  kiinstlerisch  wichtigen  Eigenschaft,  namlich  der  ge- 
schlossenen  Umrahmung,  konnen  aber  dennoch  ein  schones  Bild  gewahren. 
Der  Mangel  der  geschlossenen  Umrahmung  wird  gemildert  durch  eine 

*  Dr.  Stiibben's  Paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern-views. 
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derartige  Fiihiung  der  Strassen,  dass  der  Blick  iiber  den  Flatz  hinweg 
auf  eine  Platzwand  trifft.  Unnotige  Verkehrsplatze,  hervorgemfen 
durch  willkiirliohe  Zusammenfiihrung  von  Verkehrslinien,  sind  zu  ver- 
meiden. 

Marktjjliitze  sollen  an  einer  Hauptverkehrstrasse  liegen,  aber  in  ihrer 
Hauptflache  dem  Fahrverkehr  entzogen  sein. 

Hygiene, — ^Die  Luftemeuemng  verlangt  eine  reichliche  Zahl  freier 
Platze  ;  sie  sollen  wenigstens  1  / 10  der  Gesamtflache  einnehmen.  Wicbtig 
fiir  die  Gesundheit  sind  besonders  die  bepflantzen  Platze  {Gartenplatze  und 
SfieljAfiize)^  sowie  ofEentlicbe  Parkanlagen  und  Promenaden. 

Schonheit, — Die  vomehmste  Idinstlerische  Eigenschaft  freier  Platze 
iat  ihre  moglichst  geschlossene  Umrahraung.  Sie  gilt  als  Fordenmg 
fiir  Markt-  und  Gartenplatze,  besonders  aber  fiir  reine  Architekturvlatze, 
d.h.  fiir  solche  Platze,  deren  Zweck  darin  besteht,  monumentale  Gebaude 
aufzunehmen.  Die  Randstellung  dieser  Gebaude  ist  der  Stellung  auf 
dor  freien  Flache  vorzuziehen ;  bei  letzterer  Stellung  gilt  die  Forderung 
der  Umrabmung  fiir  die  verbleibenden  VleitzteUe,  Mittel  zur  Schliessung 
des  Rahmens  sind  Torbauten  und  Hallenanlagen,  die  iiber  die  Strassen- 
ofEnungen  hinweg  gefiihrt  werden.  Massstabfehler,  insbesondere  iiber- 
trieben  grosse  Freiflachen,  sind  zu  vermeiden.  Die  Convexitat  der 
Platzflache  ist  unzulassig,  die  Concavitat  zu  bevorzugen.  Jede  Platzan- 
lage  ist,  soweit  tunlich,  individuell  zu  gestalten. 

Combinationen  von  Platzen  unterliegen  je  nach  ihrer  Bestinimung 
den  verschiedenartigen  Anforderungen,  z.B.  des  Verkehrs  einerseite, 
der  monumentalen  Gebaude  andererseits.  Die  Orupjnerung  mehrerer 
getrennter  Platze  kann  im  kiinstlerischen  Sinne  die  schonsten  Anord- 
nungen  ergeben. 

3.  Planning  of  Cities, 

GeschickUiche  ErUtoickelung. — Es  ist  lehrreich,  einer  Betrachtung  zu 
unterziehen : 

die  regelmassigen  Stadte  des  alten  Griechenland, 

die  regelmassigen  und  unregelmassigen  Stadte  der  Homer, 

die  unregelmassigen  Stadte  des  friiheren  Mittelalters, 

die  regelmassigen  Stadtanlagen  des  spateren  Mittelalters,  der  Renais- 
sance una  der  Barockzeit, 

die  schematischen  Stadtanlagen  Amerikas, 

die  zumeist  im  geometrischen  Sinne  angelegten  Stadtteile  aus  dem 
19*»"  Jahrhundert, 

endlich  die  modemen  Bestrebungen. 

Verkehr,  Hygiene,  Schonheit. — Den  modemen  Bestrebungn  liegen  im 
wesentlichen  die  Gesicht«punkte  zu  Grande,  welche  vorstehend  fiir 
das  Entwerfen  von  Strassen  und  Platzen  angegeben  sind.  Wir  konnen 
nicht  die  Stadte  irgend  einer  friiheren  Zeit  einfach  nachbilden,  weil 
besonders  die  Verkehrs-  und  hygienischen  Forderungen  andere  geworden 
sind.  Die  Uebersichtlichkeit  des  Stadtgrundrisses  ist  fiir  das  Zurecht- 
finden  von  Wichtigkeit.  Die  kiinstlerische  Aufgabe  aber  besteht  in  voUer 
Erfiillung  der  Zweckmassigkeit  unter  schoner  Formangebung ;  d.h. 
in  der  schonheiilich  befriedigenden  Rautnbildufig  unter  freiem  Himmei 
bei  gleichzeitiger,  moglichst  voUkommener  Rficksichtnahme  auf  Verkehr 
und  CksundheU, 

Wirtschaftliche  und  soziale  Anforderungen. — Zu  den  Anforderungen 
des  Verkehrs,  der  Gesundheit  imd  der  Schonheit  treten  wirtschaftliche 
und  soziale  Erwiigungen.  Die  Strassen  und  Baublocke  sollen  nach 
Ausstattung  und  Abmessungen  den  wirtschaftUchen  und  baulichen 
Bediirfnissen  der  Bevolkerung  entsprechen.  Breit«  Hauptstrassen  sollen 
den  grossen  Verkehr  aufnehmen,  schmalere  Nebenstrassen  (Wohn- 
strassen)  dienen  zur  Aufteilung  des  Bebauungsfeldes  in  einzelne  Biocke. 
Nach  ihrer  Bestimmung  zu  goschlossener  oder  offener  imd  halboffener 
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Bauweise ;  zu  Miethausem  oder  zu  Eigenbausem ;  zu  henschaftlichen, 
Mittelstands-  oder  Arbeiterwohnungen ;  zu  Ladengeschaften  oder  zu 
klemgewerblichen  und  grossgewerblichen  Betrieben  soUen  sich  die  Stadt- 
teile  scbon  im  Entwurf  imterscheiden.  Ibre  Lage  zum  Stadtkern,  zur 
landschaftlichen  Umgebung,  zu  Eisenbahn-  und  Hafenanlagon  ist  dabei 
zu  beriicksichtigen. 

Wie  fiir  die  einzebien  Strassen  und  Platze,  bo  ist  aucb  fiir  ganze  Stadt- 
teile  die  individuelle  Gestaltung  anzustreben. 

Denkmalpflege. — Alte  Baudenkmale  aller  Art,  sowie  bestebende 
schone  Strassen-  und  Landschaftsbilder  sind  nicht  bios  zu  schonen, 
sondem  aucb  zur  eigenartigen  Ausgestaltung  der  Stadt  im  kunstlerisohen 
Sinne  zu  verwerten. 


4.  Par  B.  Polles  y  Viv6,  J.  Majo  y  Ribas,  M.  Bertran 

DE  QUINTANA. 

La  base  fondamentale  des  connaissances  de  rarchitecte  est  renfermer 
dans  les  trois  ordres  d'id6es  suivantes :  art,  construction  et  bygi^ne,  et, 
sans  contestation,  le  titre  d'architecte  porte  avec  lui  celui  d'bygieniste. 
L'importance  que  ces  connaissances  ont  entie  elles,  mieux,  la  supr6matie 
de  Tune  de  ces  connaissances  sur  les  autres,  depend  uniquement  du  genre 
de  construction  k  projeter.  En  efiet,  si  le  projet  a  pour  but  la  construc- 
tion d'un  monument,  il  est  evident  que  Falpba  de  Toeuvre  demande  une 
connaissance  approfondie  de  Tart,  tandis  que  s'il  s'agit  d*un  chemin,  d'un 
canal,  d'un  acqueduc,  c'est  la  science  et  les  connaissances  pratiques  qui 
serviront  de  guide.  Enfin  s'il  s'agit  dc  la  construction  d'une  maison  ou 
appartement  destine  a  abriter  une  famille  ou  d'une  habitation  collective. 
I'arcbitecte  ne  doit  pas  oublier  que  sa  mission  consiste  k  ofErir  k  I'bommo 
un  local  hygienique  afin  que  les  etres  qui  I'babitent  puissent  y  vivre  en  de 
saines  conditions ;  en  un  mot,  I'arcbitecte  devra  etudier  k  fond  les  pr6ceptes 
humanitaires  de  I'hygiene,  car,  permettez-nous  cette  comparaison,  vrai 
medecin  des  constructions  il  doit  savoir  reconnaitre  pour  quel  motif  un 
logement  n'est  pas  hygienique  et,  une  fois  reconnue,  eviter  les  causes  d'insa- 
lubrit^ ;  en  d'autres  termes,  il  doit  avoir  un  coup  d'oeil  sur  pour  diagnos- 
tiquer  la  maladie  ou  d6fauts  de  la  construction,  et  connaitre  la  th6ra- 
peutique  ou  moyen  pour  corriger  les  causes  perturbatrices  de  I'^tat 
pbysiologique  de  I'habitation ;  et  notez  bien  que  Tarcbitecte  bien  instruit 
scientifiquement  parlant  se  trouve  pour  cela  dans  des  conditions  plus 
favorables  que  le  medecin,  I'edifice  pour  ce  dernier  etant  I'homme  dont 
Torganisme  est  sujet  a  des  lois  excessivement  variables,  et  a  des  revire- 
ments  dont  les  causes  restent  souvent  inoonnues.  Pour  nous,  au  con- 
traire,  le  batiment,  corps  completement  inerte,  dont  toutes  les  parties 
nous  sont  connues,  nous  pouvons  nous  prononcer  surement,  tant  sur  les 
elements  dont  se  compose  la  construction,  que  sur  les  causes  qui  peuvent 
lui  etre  prejudiciables,  causes  qui  forcement  doivent  venir  de  Text^rieur 
ou  de  I'interieur  de  I'habitation  et  que,  pour  cette  raison,  nous  classerons 
en  deux  categories,  cdles  exi^rieures  et  celles  int^rieures,  Les  premieres 
dependent  de  ce  qui  entoure  la  maison  et  sur  quoi  elle  repose,  c'est  a  dire 
I'atmosphere  et  le  sol.  Les  deuxiemes  sont  le  r6sultat  absolu  de  la  presence 
constante  des  etres  qui  I'babitent,  et  de  la  qualite  des  mat6riaux  employes 
dans  sa  construction. 

Nous  nous  occuperons  ici  seulement  des  causes  ext^rieures  en  vertu  du 
titre  du  theme  que  nous  traitons. 

Dans  les  grands  centres  I'homme  est  oblig6  de  vivre  dans  des  logements 
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poumons 
»ulte  que 
porete  de  ratmosphere  en  creant  les  grandes 
agglomerations,  cause  originale  de  I'impurete  de  I'air.  U  est  evident  que 
cet  air  que  nous  introduisons  dans  les  dependances  habitues,  et  qui  se 
renouvelle  sans  Tintermediaire  de  la  main  de  Thomme  (ventilation 
naturelle),  ou  celui  qui  exice  des  moyens  speciaux  (ventilation  artificielle), 
provient  uniquement  de  1  atmosphere  qui  entoure  la  construction.  De 
cette  derniere  consideration  se  deduit  la  consequence  suivante  :  I'air 
respire  dans  I'interieur  d'un  local  sera  plus  ou  moins  pur  suivant  que  le 
sera  plus  ou  moins  celui  de  I'endroit  ou  il  est  situe. 

Comment  peut-on  resoudre  ce  probleme  ? 

Ostensivement  examinee,  la  question  se  presente  sous  deux  aspects 
distincts  :  le  choix  de  I'emplacement  pour  la  creation  d'lm  centre,  et  la 
disposition  de  celui-ci  une  fois  I'emplacement  choisi,  mais  en  la  pratique 
la  chose  ne  se  presente  jamais  ainsi ;  il  s'agit  gen^ralement  d'agrandir  ou 
de  modifier  un  centre  de  population  existant,  centre  dont  la  creation  fut 
en  principe  tres  lente  et  sans  etre  reglement^e  par  aucun  plan,  comme  le 
prouve  clairement  I'histoire  de  I'urbanisation. 

L'aspect  vrai  et  logique  de  la  question  est  celui-ci :  toute  population 
est  formee  par  une  disposition  plus  ou  moins  complexe  et  plus  ou  moins 
rationnelle  de  voies  de  communication,  rues,  places,  promenades,  et 

i'ardins,  dont  I'ensemble  des  superficies  nous  donne  le  total  des  espaces 
Lbres. 

Ces  espaces  libres  doivent  se  tracer  en  tenant  compte  des  circonstances 
multiples,  de  celles  surtout  qui  se  rattachent  au  climat  de  la  locaht^  ; 
elles  varieront  en  effet  suivant  la  latitude,  I'altitude,  la  direction  des  vents 
dominants,  la  plus  ou  moins  grande  distance  de  la  mer  ou  de  grands 
fleuves,  la  position  des  montagnes  voisines,  la  frequence  des  pluies,  la 
nature  du  sol,  etc.  Cependant  de  toutes  ces  circonstances  celles  qui  ont 
une  influence  la  plus  preponderante  sont  la  direction  des  vents  regnants 
ct  la  latitude. 

Ce  que  demontre  evidemment  I'importance  de  la  direction  des  vents 
dominants,  c'est  qu'^  ce  facteur  est  subordonn6  I'emplacement  des 
Edifices  classes  dans  la  categoric  des  batiments  insalubres  qui,  k  cause 
de  multiples  emanations  viciant  I'atmosphere,  ne  sauraient  s'6tablir  de 
fa9on  que  les  courants  d'air  puissent  apporter  ces  Emanations  malsaines 
aux  espaces  libres  de  la  cite,  convertissant  ainsi  en  fover  d'infection  I'air 
que  nos  habitations  re9oivent  du  dehors ;  en  consequence  de  ce  qui 
pjcfcede,  on  devra  etudier  consciencieusement  I'emplacement  d'un 
cimetiere,  d'un  four  crematoire,  d'un  6tablissement  destinE  k  I'epuration 
des  eaux  infectes,  provenant  d'un  systeme  d'egouts,  d'un  hdpital,  d'un 
lazaret,  de  certaines  industries,  etc. 

Relativement  k  la  latitude,  ou  distance  k  I'equateur,  a  part  les  diffe- 
rences de  temperature  que  suppose  son  plus  ou  moins  grand  61oignement 
des  p6les,  suivant  les  points  geographiques  que  Ton  consid^re,  une  des 
causes  des  plus  importantes  a  la  resolution  du  probleme  et  sur  laquelle 
nous  devons  fixer  I'attention,  c'est  la  consideration  de  I'angle  que  forment 
les  rayons  solaires  avec  le  plan  de  I'horizon  de  chaque  locality,  angle  qui 
va  diminuant  k  mesure  qu'augmente  la  latitude. 

D'apres  les  rapports  des  congr^s  internationaux  de  la  tuberculose,  et 
de  la  salubrite  et  hygiene  des  habitations,  tenus  recemment  a  Paris,  il 
est  hors  de  doute  que  I'une  des  mesures  essentielles  et  sine  qua  nan  k 
prendre  pour  qu'un  bfltiment  soit  place  dans  des  conditions  hygieniques 
c'est  que  ses  fa9ades  soient  exposees  de  fa9on  a  recevoir  le  plus  long- 
temps  possible  les  rayons  solaires  et  Fair  pur ;  pour  obtenir  ce  but  on 
comprend  que  nous  devrons  orienter  les  rues,  en  determiner  la  largeur 
et  fixer  la  hauteur  des  maisons  qui  motiveront  les  voies,  de  mani^ie  que 
Tacc^s  du  soleil  soit  assur6. 
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Notre  cadre  lestreint  ne  nous  pennettant  pas  de  tracer  grapliique- 
ment  la  marche  des  rayons  solaires,  pour  chacune  des  latitudes  corres- 
pondant  k  chaque  degr6  (mode  qui  donnerait  une  id6e  precise  de  la 
chose),  il  nous  suffira  de  consid6rer  lea  distinctes  latitudes  correspondant 
k  r^quateur  latitude  0^,  aux  tropi^ues  latitude  23°  27'  k  un  point  inter- 
m6diaire — par  exemple  Madrid,  latitude  40"*,  aux  cercles  p6laires  latitude 
66**  33'  et  aux  pdles  latitude  90° — pour  d6montrer  clairement  que  les 
angles  maximum  que  le  rayon  solaire,  correspondant  k  12  heures,  soit 
rheure  k  laquelle  le  soleil  passe  par  le  m^ridien  de  la  locality,  forme  avec 
le  plan  de  rhorizon  aux  6poque8  des  solstices  d'ete,  des  Equinoxes  et  des 
solstices  d'kiver,  sont  les  suivants  pour  les  dites  latitudes  : — 


Latitude 

S.  d'et^ 

Biuinoxes 

S.  d'hivs 

Equateur 

..00 

113  27 

o         / 

90    0 

66  33 

Tropiqucs     . 
Madrid          .       . 

.       .  23  27 

90    0 

63  33 

41  33 

.       .  40    0 

73  27 

50    0 

26  33 

Cercles  p6laires    . 

.       .  61  33 

46  54 

23  27 

0    0 

P6les     . 

.       .  90    0 

23  27 

0    0 

23  27 

*De  ce  qui  pr6cMe  il  ressort  clairement  que  les  divers  espaces  libres 
pour  chaque  cit6,  rues,  places,  promenades  etc.,  et  par  analogic  ceux 
reserve  sous  forme  de  cour,  pour  faciliter  dans  les  maisons  I'acc^s  de 
Tair  et  de  la  lumi^re,  doivent  augmenter  de  largeur  k  mesure  qu'aug> 
mente  la  latitude  de  la  locality,  tandis  que  la  hauteur  des  maisons  devra 
d^roite  alors  que  la  latitude  sera  plus  grande  ;  en  d'autres  termes,  pour 
eviter  qu'un  parement  projette  son  ombre  sur  un  autre  il  faudra  que  la 
largeur  des  rues  augmente  proportionnellement  k  la  latitude  du  lieu  et 
que  la  hauteur  des  maisons  d6croisse  dans  les  m^mes  proportions. 

Pour  donner  au  sujet  que  nous  venous  16g^rement  d'esquisser  tout  le 
developpement  qu'il  comporte,  il  faudrait  tout  un  volume  bourre  d'expli- 
cations  scientifiques  et  doctorales,  et  comme  ces  notes  sont  destinies  k  un 
auditoire  compos6  de  professeurs  comp^tents,  nous  voulons  6viter  de 
tomber  dans  ce  ridicule  et  nous  terminerons  nos  appreciations  sur  la 
partie  du  probleme  hygi^nique,  intimement  He  avec  le  titre  du  th^me  que 
nous  traitons,  par  les  conclusions  suivantes  : 

1.  Que  les  voies  de  communication  dans  les  cit6s  devront  ^tre  dis- 

pos6es  de  fa9on  k  ce  qu'en  aucun  cas  elles  puissent  servir  de  canal 
conducteur  aux  impuretes  provenant  des  industries  insalubres, 
qui  necessaircment  existent  dans  tons  les  centres  de  population, 
c'est  k  dire  qu'on  devra  veiller  k  ce  que  I'emplacement  de  ces 
Edifices  soit  situe  de  telle  fa9on  que  les  vents  r6gnants  ne  puissent 
jamais  apporter  dans  les  lieux  habitees  les  Emanations  insalubres 
originaires  de  ces  Edifices. 

2.  Que  les  dimensions  des  espaces  libres  dans  une  cit6  devront  ^tre 

snbordonnEes  k  la  densite  de  la  population  ainsi  qu'^  sa  latitude, 
en  d'autres  termes,  plus  une  cite  sera  peupl6e,  plus  grande  devra 
etre  la  surface  des  espaces  libres  ;  condition  qu'on  obtiendra 
avec  les  voies  de  communication  et  les  cours  faisant  partie  des 
bS^timents.  Considerant,  en  outre,  que  le  soleil  est  I'Element 
depurateur  par  excellence,  afin  d'obtenir  sa  presence  le  plus 
longtemps  sur  les  fa9ades  des  habitations,  il  conviendra  d'aug- 
menter  la  surface  des  espaces  libres  ou  de  diminuer  la  hauteur 
des  constructions  k  mesure  qu'augmentera  la  latitude  de  la  citE. 
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5.  Par  Gaston  Tr^lat  (Paris). 

Les  rues  devraient  avoir,  par  rapport  k  la  hauteur  des  maisons  qui  les 
bordent,  une  largeur  qu'elles  sont  toutes  loin  d'atteindre  en  general.  Dans 
leur  besoin  de  faire  comme  en  Am6rique,  certaines  nations  d'Europe, 
s'attachant  malheureusement  aux  moins  bonnes  choses,  tendraient  k  61ever 
leurs  maisons  k  des  hauteurs  qui  rappelassent  les  hauteurs  demesurees 
qu'elles  ont  prises  parfois  aux  Etats-Unis.  Ce  qui  pourrait  etre  sans 
inconvenient  dans  des  localites  k  espaces  illimites  devient,  au  contraire, 
des  plus  d6fectueux  dans  les  villes  du  Continent  o\x  la  largeur  des  voies  est 
en  gen6ral  assez  restreinte,  relativement  aux  constructions  en  bordure  et 
d'une  hauteur  moyenne.  Les  maisons  de  15  ou  20  Stages  peuvent  en  efiet 
ne  point  presenter  de  gros  inconv6nients  dans  les  villes  du  nouveau  monde 
b6n6ficiant  de  plus  grands  territoires.  La  puret6  de  Tatmosphere  est  de 
ce  fait  mise  k  la  portee  des  habitants  qui  n'ont  nullement  k  soufErir  de 
concentrations  telles  que  nous  avons  souvent  k  les  subir.  Les  espaces 
tres  6tendus  sont  transform^s  en  pares,  jardins,  ou  squares  tres  accessibles 
aux  habitants  ;  et  la  superficie  totale  des  agglomerations  reste  d'ordinaire 
6valuable  a  200  metres  par  t^te.  Et  ce  n'est  pas  trop.  Je  me  souviens  d'une 
6tude  recente  ou  Ton  rapprochait  les  superficies  americaines  de  la  centaine 
de  metres  exiges,  par  unit6  d^occupant  dans  nos  Edifices  d'assistance. 
On  concluait  par  oette  pensee  que  physiologiquement  il  n'y  avait  pent- 
etre  pas  de  raison  d^terminante  pour  menager  I'abondance  et  la  purete 
d'atmosphere  k  des  organismes  atteints  par  la  maladie  et  reduits  dans 
leur  action  vitale ;  tandis  que  ceux,  pourvus  au  contraire  d'une  plenitude 
d'activite  en  rapport  avec  les  d6penses  qu'ime  sant^  intacte  pent  autoriser, 
seraient  moins  bien  partages.  Et  cependant  c'est  seulement  un  peu 
plus  de  20  metres  qui  echoit,  par  exemple,  k  chaque  unite  de  I'agglomera- 
tion  parisienne  prise  dans  son  ensemble.  C'est  la  une  condition  desas- 
treuse,  comme  les  statistiques  sanitaires  ne  le  d6montrent  que  trop ;  et 
les  circonstances  nouvelles,  qui  marquent  le  progres  dans  le  monde,  sont 
destin6es  k  transformer  cet  etat  de  choses,  en  menageant  des  espaces  au 
centre  meme  des  cit6s  agrandies. 

Sans  plus  nous  attarder,  occupons  nous  du  ph6nomene  contemporain 
sur  lequel  pareille  question  doit  s'appuyer  avant  tout. 

La  rapidite  toujours  croissante  des  moyens  de  communication  se 
resume  dans  deux  consequences  qu'il  faut  noter :  d'une  part  I'embarras 
renouvele  et  I'interception  trop  fr6quente  des  voies  de  circulation,  dans 
les  vieux  quartiers  k  nabitations  encombrees  par  leur  superposition  trop 
grande  ;  par  centre,  la  dur6e  des  trajets  r6duite  jusqu'^  pouvoir  ^tre  coa- 
sid6ree  comme  en  voie  d'apparence  n6gligeable,  relativement  aux  exigences 
d'activites  pr6sentes  et  aux  souvenirs  du  passe. 

Alors  la  sante  publique  voudrait  que  les  municipalites  etudiassent 
les  moyens  par  lesquels  il  leur  serait  loisible  de  degager  les  centres 
aujourd'hui  trop  encombr6s.  Les  conditions  nouvelles  s'attacheront 
k  faire  passer  une  partie  importante  des  habitants  au-dehors  de  la  peripheric 
actuelle,  dans  les  territoires  de  banheue  qui  sont  appeies  a  etre  compris 
dans  le  domaine  de  I'agglomeration  sans,  pour  cela,  entrainer  aucune 
perte  de  temps  appreciable,  par  suite  des  nouveaux  modes  de  translation. 

D^  maintenant,  il  y  aurait  Ueu  de  prevoir  des  espaces  inoccupes  et 
judicieusement  menag& ;  de  meme  que  les  rues  projetees  auraient 
a  repondre  k  des  reglements  de  voirie  perfect ionnes,  par  rapport  aux 
anciens  errements  et  conformement  aux  besoins  contemporains.  On 
arriverait  meme  ulterieurement — une  fois  le  centre  deplace  par  suite 
de  I'extension  urbaine — k  assainir  les  anciens  quartiers.  lis  seraient  sous- 
traits,  aux  dangers  de  trop  grande  superposition  d'etages  habites,  par 
leur  destruction  partielle,  suivant  une  idee  emise,  il  y  a  dej&  longtemps. 
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par  M.  Emile  Tr^lat.  Oe  serait  d'une  application  heureuse  dans  certaines 
rues  anciennes  k  bordure  trop  61ev^  par  rapport  k  leur  largeui.  Mais 
il  ne  faudrait  jamais  proc6der  k  semblable  execution,  sans  y  faire  inter venir 
d'autres  considerations  que  celles  de  1 'hygiene.  Aujourd'hui  tout  tend 
k  se  conf ondre,  et  je  veux,  en  ce  moment,  all6guer  la  question  de  beauts, 
a  laquelle  Tint^r^t  de  la  coUectivite  est  li6  desormais.  luen  ne  se  realiserait 
done  sans  deliberation  prealable  et  sp^cialement  competente,  en  fait  de 
sante  comme  en  fait  de  beaut6. 

Yoilk  d6j&  quelques  unes  des  ameliorations  cons^quentes  de  la  rapidity 
de  translation,  et  qu'il  serait  permis  d'afEronter.  Et  la  salubrite,  qui 
en  r^sulterait  pour  les  agglomerations,  serait  k  considerer.  II  y  a  meme 
la  un  point  de  depart  pour  des  modifications  destinees  a  changer  totale- 
ment  les  conditions  de  sante  dans  les  villes.  II  semblerait  m^me  que 
celles-ci  fussent  appeiees,  dans  un  temps  assez  proche,.  k  ne  plus  donner 
lieu  a  aucun  des  inconvenients  sanitaires  inherents  aux  habitations  com- 
primees  qu'elles  representent  encore.  II  faudrait  seulement  que  les 
pouvoirs  responsables  s'attachassent  aux  appUcations  d'lm  traUement 
special  en  accord  avec  la  conscience  que  veut  notre  temps  et  assurassent 
partout  un  air  pur,  une  lumiere  directe. 

Les  espaces  inhabites  prendront  une  etendue  comparable  a  celle 
des  Bois  de  Boulogne  ou  de  Vincennes,  au  centre  des  cites  assainies, 
maintenant  que  I'eiectricite  est  venue  se  joindre  k  la  vapeur  pour  assurer 
la  rapidite  d'automobiles,  de  tramways,  de  toutes  les  communications, 
qu'elles  soient  souterraines,  k  ciel  ouvert,  k  fleur  du  sol  ou  en  Fair. 

Quant  aux  rues,  il  est  bien  evident  que  Textension  peripherique  les 
degagera  en  partie.  Encore  faut-il  que  les  nouvelles  voies  repondent 
a  des  donnees  difierentes  de  celles  que  voulaient  des  temps  ou  pietons, 
cavaliers,  vehicules  traines  par  des  chevaux  representaient  I'ensemble 
des  services  auxquels  les  chaussees  avaient  k  faire  face,  dans  les  villes. 
Independamment  des  moyens  de  transport  qui  changent  les  conditions 
eiementaires  de  I'activite  urbaine,  la  science  presente  encore  d'autres  exi- 
gences. On  ne  pent  oubUer  les  obligations,  que  signalent  les  statistiques, 
de  lutter  contre  la  mortalite.  C'est  un  combat  qui  objective  les  premiers 
devoirs  des  municipalites.  Car  elle  est  toujours  menagante,  la  mort ; 
et  les  connaissances,  comme  les  precautions  qui  en  sont  consequentes  a 
notre  epoque,  ont  dej^  reduit  ses  ravages  de  fa^on  considerable.  Ideale- 
ment,  on  est  bien  conduit  k  envisager  le  temps  oil  il  n'y  aura  plus  de 
maladies  transmisaibles,  par  suite  de  b  disparition  d'ambiances  favorables 
k  leur  propagation. 

Mais  iine  devrait  jamais  y  avoir  de  constatation,  en  fait  d'insalubrite, 
qui  n'engageat  la  mise  k  I'ordre  du  jour  de  travaux  repondant  k  la  fois 
aux  dangers  et  aux  maux  envisages,  ainsi  qu'&  Videal  m^me  qu'il  serait 
loisible  d'en  deduire.  H  semblerait  en  consequence  que  Tactivite  caracte- 
nstique  de  notre  epoque  engage  une  activite  correspondante  dans  la 
supputation  et  la  prevision  des  necessites  du  lendemain.  II  serait  urgent 
que  des  projetsd'ensemble  s'y  attachassent  et  missent  au  point  techmque 
tout  ce  qui  touche  les  necessites  courantes.  C'est  le  seui  procede  pour 
assurer,  un  jour,  les  realisations  que  la  science  permet  des  maintenant 
d'envisager.  Rien  alors  ne  serait  execute  qui  ne  fut  subordonne  a  I'ideal 
precis  que  les  connaissances  font  concevoir  et  qui  serait  entretenu  par 
one  mise  au  point  joumaliere  ou  continue. 

C'est  \k  ime  idle  generale  qui  s'appliquerait  a  toutes  les  conceptions 
techniques,  en  ce  qui  touche  la  sante  publique — et  m^me  la  beaute  pub- 
lique.  n  convient  de  reconnaitre  que  souvent  les  rues  ne  repondent 
plus  du  tout  aux  necessites  de  la  circulation  actuelle.  Les  Ugnes  ferrees, 
qui  ne  font  encore  qu'apparaitre  sur  nos  chaussees,  sont  appeiees  a 
s'etendre  k  \m  plus  grand  nombre  de  voies.  EUes  engagent  une  direction 
determinee  des  vehicules  qui  perdent  en  consequence  la  majeure  partie 
de  leur  souplesse  k  se  subordonner  aux  necessites  d  une  circulation  differente. 
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Avec  I'abondance  du  roulement,  ce  defaut  de  souplesse — dans  une 
mobilite  voulue  des  voitures — devient  une  cause  nouvelle  d'encom- 
brement  et  d'interception.  Les  chauss^es  ne  sont  done  plus  assez  larges  ; 
elles  devraient  etre  considerablement  agrandies.  II  n'y  aurait,  en  con- 
sequence que  des  avantages  h,  proceder  aussi  amplement  que  possible 
h,  cet  61argissement,  pour  toute  rue  nouvelle  qu'il  s'agirait  de  pr6voir  ou 
de  creer.  La  circulation  comme  la  8ant6  publique  presentent  Tune  et 
I'autre  un  interet  general  qui,  de  notre  temps,  doit  dominer  toute  autre 
pensee  directrice  en  pareille  occurrence. 

Si  nous  en  arrivons  ^  envisager  la  realisation,  il  semblerait  bon  de 
specialiser  la  direction  des  roulements  et  d'avoir  deux  chaussees  repondant 
chacune  h,  un  meme  sens  de  mouvement.  Elles  seraient  distinctes  du 
fait  de  refuges  longitudinaux  et  reserves  aux  pietons,  comme  les  trottoirs 
lat6raux,  ou  meme  k  des  plantations.  Mais  je  dois  rappeler,  k  titre  de 
document,  un  travail  qui  interesse  la  question.  Voila  plus  de  vingt 
ans  de  cela,  ce  double  point  de  vue  de  largeur  des  rues  et  de  hauteur  des 
maisons  qui  les  bordent  avait  dejlk  donn6  lieu  a  une  etude  d'Adolphe 
Vogt.  EUe  faisait  intervenir  comme  donnees :  la  latitude,  Tangle  d'inci- 
dence  des  rayons  solaires  au  solstice  d'hiver,  Tangle  que  forme  la  direction 
de  la  rue  par  rapport  au  m6ridien.  L'auteur  en  deduisait  une  division 
en  rues  m6ridiennes  et  en  rues  equatoriales.  Pour  Paris,  par  exemple, 
le  travail  aboutissait,  comme  solution,  k  ime  largeur  des  voies  m6ridiennes 
egale  h  deux  fois  un  tiers  la  hauteur  des  maisons ;  tandis  que  celle  des 
rues  6quatoriales  comprenait  quatre  fois  la  hauteur  des  maisons.  C'etait 
un  repere  int^ressant  li.  rappeler.  II  fit  a  I'epoque  I'objet  d'un  article  du 
Docteur  Vallin  dans  la  Retue  J^ Hygiene ;  et  je  le  trouve  rappele,  par 
M.  Emile  Tr^lat,  dans  ses  Questions  de  Saluhrite.  Adolphe  Vogt  visait 
dans  son  6tude  les  rez-de-chaussee,  qui  devaient  b6neficier  des  rayons 
solaires  pendant  une  heure  au  moins  au  jour  le  plus  court  de  I'annee. 
Cetait  son  criterium. 

La  diffusion  de  la  tuberculose  et  I'influence  pemicieuse  de  Tabsence 
de  lumiere,  constat6es  dans  nos  grands  centres,  rendaient  la  solution, 
pr6conisee  par  le  savant  AUemand,  particulierement  utile  k  rappeler  en 
ce  moment. 

Resume. — Les  rues  ne  sont  jamais  assez  larges  pour  que  le  mouve- 
ment de  la  chauss6e  s'y  puisse  d6velopper  sans  exposer  k  des  encombre- 
ments.  Ceux-ci  occasionnent  des  pertes  de  temps  en  contradiction  avec 
la  rapidite  que  les  moyens  de  locomotion  tendent  a  assurer ;  ils  aboutissent 
encore  k  une  confusion  apparente  de  circulation,  qui  n'est  pas  en  rapport 
avec  la  beaute  objective  des  rues.  Cependant  le  fait  dominant  du  jour 
est  une  rapidity  de  translation  de  plus  en  plus  accentuee.  Grace  a  quoi, 
les  anciennes  banheues  des  capitales  ou  des  villes  sont  relives  ou  peuvent 
dtre  reliees  instantanement  aux  centres  des  anciennes  agglomerations. 
La  possibility  s'ensuivrait  d'assimiler  ces  nouvelles  localites  aux  anciens 
quartiers  oil  se  centralisent  encore  les  activites  urbaines.  On  y  reporterait 
done,  en  parties  les  habitations  restees  jusqu'ici  encombrantes  pour  le  centre 
des  villes ;  elles  tendaient  jusqu'ici  k  y  propager  toutes  les  maladies 
transmissibles  et  evitables. 

Les  agglomerations  eiargies  prendraient  une  salubrite  considerable 
et  un  edat  de  lumiere,  en  opposition  avec  ces  concentrations  tellement 
defectueuses  d'habitants  reeserres  et  superposes  sur  des  espaces  relative- 
ment  restreints  et  assombris  par  Tabondance  des  batiments. 

Des  superficies  inhabitees  prendraient  la  forme  de  pares,  de  squares, 
de  jardins,  d'avenues  plantees ;  et  m^me  des  squares  prives  pourraient 
etre  menages  dans  des  terrains  assez  vastes,  que  les  constructions 
borderaient  sur  les  voies  publiques.  Et  tout  cela  serait  k  projeter,  a 
arreter,  pendant  qu'il  en  est  encore  temps.  Cette  oeuvre  prealable  se 
poursuivrait  sous  le  couvert  des  autorit-es  municipales,  independamment 
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des  exigences  de  Texeoution  qui  s'op^rerait  ensuite  dans  la  mesure  des 
po8aibilit6s  et  des  volontes  financieres. 

Rien  ne  serait  execute  qui  ne  r6pondit  aux  ensembles  qu'il  convient 
d'entrevoir  des  maintenant,  pour  assurer  des  r6alites,  telles  que  les  con- 
naissances  pr6sentes  invitent  a  les  consid6rer  et  a  les  prcvoir. 

II  y  aurait  done  14  une  mise  au  point  teclinique  des  progr&s  que  la 
science  envisage  de  nos  jours.  II  s'ensuivrait  plus  tard  des  r6alisations 
ordonnees  et  repondant  bien  aux  vues  que  notre  vie  intellectuelle  pent 
bien  comporter. 

II  y  a  n6ce8sit6  d'echapper  aux  errements  surann6s  servant  jusqu'ici 
de  fond  aux  r^glements  de  voirie.  Pour  cela,  il  conviendrait  de  faire 
appel  a  des  meditations  et  i  des  deliberations  competentes,  a^ant  toutes 
pour  objectif  primordial  la  sant6  ou  le  bien-etre  des  coUectivit^s.  Car 
c'est  a  son  service  exclusif  que  la  r6glementation  doit  repondre. 

Conclusion. — En  consequence,  il  y  aurait  lieu  d'6mettre  le  voeu  que, 
pour  toutes  les  agglomerations  importantes,  des  projets  fussent  mis  & 
I'etude  sans  retard.  lis  autaient  k  tenir  compte  des  conditions  qui 
sont  inspirees  par  la  science  et  qui  interessent  la  sante  comme  la  rapidity 
de  translation.  Ces  projets  comporteraient  done  une  mise  au  point  des 
solutions  techniques  a  tirer  de  la  science  ou  dc  I'experience  constat6e  par 
les  statistiques.  lis  seraient  mis  h,  execution  dans  la  mesure  des  exigences 
locales  et  des  possibilit6s  budgetaires.  Mais  rien  alors  ne  se  ferait  qui 
ne  repondit  k  un  H^  en  rapport  avec  les  connaissances  de  T^poqae. 


6.  THE  PLANNING   OF  THE   RESIDENTIAL  DISTRICTS  OF 

TOWNS. 

By  Raymond  Unwin. 

lA  the  section  of  town  planning  we  in  England  have  very  much  to  learn 
from  our  Continental  brethren.  Owing  largely  to  difference  in  national 
habits  and  sentiment,  and,  arising  out  of  this,  to  the  difference  between 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  local  governing  bodies  here  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, there  has  been  httle  scope  in  England  for  the  laying  out  and  develop- 
ment of  town  areas  on  any  large  scale.  Hence  it  is  that  we  in  England  are 
only  beginning  to  study  this  question,  and  have  practically  no  literature, 
either  permanent  or  periodical,  dealing  with  it;  and  while  our  towns 
are  growing  as  rapidly  as  those  of  other  countries,  we  are  behind  them 
in  the  art  of  developing  them.  In  Germany,  for  example,  we  find  that 
the  art  of  city  building  has  been  widely  studied  for  many  years ;  that 
many  abb  professional  men  devote  themselves  to  this  work;  and  that 
there  is  a  valuable  Uterature  and  at  least  one  good  periodical  (Der 
Stddtebau)  devoted  entirely  to  it.  So  far  has  development  gone  in 
Germany  that  since  the  time  when  many  comprehensive  town  plans 
were  laid  down  a  new  style  almost  has  sprung  up,  and  the  school  which 
we  in  England  associate  with  the  name  of  Camillo  Sitte  is  exercising 
a  predominating  influence.  The  Englishman  who  comes  to  know  what 
his  German  brethren  have  been  doing  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  scope 
of  their  work,  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is  done,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  improvements  are  introduced,  even  after  plans  have  been  made ; 
and  he  cannot  but  feel  that  the  English  system  of  allowing  towns  to  grow 
in  a  haphazard  and  unordered  manner,  according  to  the  interest  or 
caprice  of  individual  landowners,   has   only  to  be  compared  with   the 
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German  system  of  orderly  development  on  a  prearranged  plan  to  stand 
utterly  condemned. 

Public  opinion  is,  however,  rapidly  becoming  ripe  for  the  adoption 
here  of  some  system  for  controlling  and  guiding  town  development,  and 
I  hope  we  may  effectively  help  in  bringing  this  about.  Probably  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  form  small  committees  in  each  town  to  watch 
over  the  SBsthetic  side  of  development,  to  offer  suggestions  and  criticisms 
on  new  proposals,  and  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  the  appointment 
by  each  municipaUty  of  an  official  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to 
report  on  all  improvement  schemes  from  this  point  of  view.  This  would 
bring  the  matter  constantly  before  the  pubUc,  and  would  help  them  to 
contrast  what  might  be  done  under  a  properly  ordered  system  with 
what  actually  is  done  imder  our  lack  of  system. 

While  this  work  is  going  forward  it  behoves  us  as  architects  to  study 
the  technical  side  of  the  subject  and  to  learn  what  has  already  been  done 
in  other  countries,  so  that  when  opportunities  arise  for  similar  work  in 
England  we  may  be  prepared  to  take  it  up.  For  this  would  seem  to  be 
eminently  the  work  for  architects.  No  one  else  in  quite  the  same  way 
combines  practical  and  artistic  training,  or  is  so  accustomed,  when  laying 
down  plans  to  me^t  practical  requirements,  to  have  always  before  his 
imagination  the  picture  of  what  the  effect  of  those  plans  will  be  when 
actually  realised.  Also  to  produce  a  successful  result  the  building?  them- 
selves must  always  be  considered  when  planning  roads,  open  spaces, 
and  building  sites.  One  who  is  not — or  at  least  has  not  been — accustomed 
to  the  designing  of  buildings  will  not  be  hkely  adequately  to  consider 
and  weigh  all  the  requirements  when  laying  out  their  sites. 

As,  comparatively  speaking,  beginners  in  this  country  in  the  art  of 
town  planning,  there  is  scope  for  much  original  work  ;  for  while  it  would 
show  gross  insular  prejudice  not  to  study  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
care  what  has  been  done  abroad,  it  would  be  rash  to  an  equal  degree  if 
we  were  to  assume  that  what  has  been  done  and  approved  in  Grermany  or 
in  America  will  also  be  the  best  adapted  to  our  own  country. 

It  is  in  deaUng  with  the  vast  growth  of  residential  districts  of  all 
classes  that  we  shall  probably  find  it  specially  necessary  to  work  on  Unes 
of  our  own,  and  it  is  to  this  problem  that  I  propose  to  address  m3rBelf . 

There  is  probably  no  more  pressing  need  in  this  country  at  the  ptresent 
time  than  the  introduction  of  order  and  artistic  consideration  in  the 
planning  and  laying  out  of  such  districts.  And  in  this  branch  of  the  work 
of  city  building,  while  much  of  such  principles  as  Camillo  Sitte  evolves 
from  the  study  of  ancient  ItaUan  towns  wul  be  found  most  suggestive, 
many  of  his  practical  conclusions,  and  much  of  Continental  practice 
generally,  will  be  found  hardly  appHcable.  The  EngUshman's  desire 
for  privacy,  his  habit  of  hving  in  self-contained  houses  and  cottages  on 
the  outskirts  of  towns,  and  his  general  disUke  of  the  flat  system  and 
block  dweUing  very  materially  modify  the  problem.  Indeed,  there 
are  not  wanting  signs  that  in  the  planning  and  arranging  of  residences 
our  Continental  brethren  may  be  wiUing  to  learn  much  &om  us. 

In  considering  the  development  of  a  new  suburban  area  one  of  the 
first  suggestions  of  value  which  we  get  from  ancient  towns  is  the  advantage 
of  the  uinitation  and  definition  of  the  area.  If  we  compare  the  charm 
of  the  old  walled-in  town,  where  the  coimtry  comes  up  clean  and  fresh 
right  to  the  point  where  the  town  proper  begins,  with  the  ragged  edges 
fringed  with  backyards  and  rubbish  neaps  which  generally  mark  the 
limits  of  our  modern  town  development,  we  shall  at  once  realise  the 
importance  of  finding  some  means  of  defining  and  Umiting  such  new  areas. 
Obviously  we  cannot  ring  in  our  towns  with  walls  as  of  old,  but  some 
substitute  may  be  found.  Sometimes  a  broad  walk  and  an  avenue  of 
trees  may  effectively  circle  the  extremity  of  a  newly  laid  out  area.  In 
other  cases  a  narrow  belt  of  woodland,  orchard,  meadow,  or  park  may 
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be  of  great  value,  and  at  least  some  orderly  line,  a  sunk  fence  or  belt  of 
shrubbery  completing  the  gardens  of  the  houses,  may  be  secured  (see 
Fig.  1).  Should  it  be  urged  that  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  areas 
in  a  town  that  is  continually  growing,  I  would  reply  that  the  con- 
tinual growth  only  makes  such  definition  of  the  greater  importance, 
and  that  both  the  health  of  such  a  town  and  the  pleasure  of  residence 
in  it  would  be  vastly  increased  if  between  areas  of  reasonable  extent 
there  were  preserved  those  defining  belts  of  woodland,  park,  or  even  of 
broad  grass-Uned  walks  or  avenues  of  trees  or  shrubs. 

Such  Umited  suburban  areas  will  often  contain  a  few  only  of  those 
public  and  business  buildings  which,  in  the  central  parts  of  towns, 
make  possible  the  fine  architectural  effects  due  to  the  congregating  of  such 
buildings  around  an  inclosed  space  or  place.  This,  however,  so  far  from 
being  a  reason  why  the  entire  effect  of  these  few  larger  buildings  should 
be  lost  by  their  being  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  area,  is  a  most 
potent  reason  why,  in  every  suburban  or  new  village  area,  special  effort 
should  be  made  to  group  together  such  public  and  other  larger  buildings 
as  may  be  available,  so  that  some  definite  effect  may  be  produced,  and 
some  centre  for  the  life  of  the  district  created.     It  must  be  remembered, 
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Fig.  1. 

however,  that  where  the  buildings  will  be  small  in  size,  and  perhaps  often 
second-rate  in  character,  it  may  be  quite  impossible  successrally  to  create 
an  inclosed  place,  particularly  when  the  dimensions  of  the  suburban 
roads  which  must  necessarily  enter  such  a  place  are  considered.  With 
this  class  of  building,  however,  the  architect  may  be  greatly  helped  by 
the  judicious  use  of  trees  and  gardening,  as  buildings  may  be  linked 
together  into  one  whole  by  careful  arrangement  and  careful  planning. 
Much  as  we  may  learn  from  beautiful  Continental  cities,  we  must  not 
forget  that  in  our  own  villages  and  older  towns  there  is  a  wealth  of  sugges- 
tion, much  of  it  more  directly  appHcable  to  the  conditions  of  the  areas  that 
we  are  now  considering.  Nor  must  we  forget  in  planning  such  areas 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  to  the  production  of  some  particular 
external  effect  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  those  who  are  to  occupy 
the  houses,  and  for  whom  the  district  is  created. 

This  consideration  will  often  lead  us  to  arrange  our  buildings  with 
a  greater  degree  of  openness  than  we  might  otherwise  choose,  and  even 
to  make  great  efforts  to  secure  open  views  from  the  dwellings.  The 
pleasute  which  such  open  glimpses  will  afford  to  the  dwellers  in  a  town 
house  is  not  easily  over- estimated,  and  fully  justifies  their  creation  or 
preservation  ;  but  the  growing  desire  for  greater  space  and  garden  ground 
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uuUstulttmUy  t^dda  very  much  to  the  difficulty  of  producing  fine  aichi- 
toiUuul  tit)ioot«i>  which  depend  so  much  on  the  grouping  of  buildings  and 
Uiu  iuvvl^vaur^  of  snaoes.  It  is  just  this  pioblem  which  we  have  to  solve  ; 
uuuvolyi  to  proWae  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  residents  in  new 
distriot«  in  a  manner  that  will  give  to  their  Uves  a  beautiful  setting. 
W'Ut^ther  the  development  jdan  be  made  by  a  municipality,  as  in  Germany, 
or  by  the  ground  l^dloid^  as  has  been  done  in  the  few  cases  where  such 
plans  have  been  made  in  England,  the  guiding  principles  will  be  the 
^ame^  and  in  e^^h  case  the  first  consideration  must,  of  course,  be  the  site. 
H  the  development  is  to  be  successful  the  site  must  be  approached  and 
^luviied  in  a  spirit  of  creat  respect.  Often  we  see  the  estate  surveyor 
makii^e  for  hinie«elf  a  cl^an  sheet  for  his  planning  by  clearing  the  ground 
of  ev^xy  ?ree  and  hedgerow,  while  the  engineer  makes  a  level  site  by 
tor^liM  th*  hillvvks  into  the  hollows.  But  one  who  has  been  trained 
iv^  t^ow  ^TL'i  A^v^  be-iury  wtU  study  his  site  with  a  thoroughness  bom  of 
wwopSkV.  i::>  irLtentioa  being  to  take  advantage  of  all  its  possibiUties, 
V  ^tw  :iivc  ev^rr  fwL:-ir^  of  interest  or  beauty  and  turn  it  to  account 
:r:  t>.«f  x^^?=vjr:L>  It  sj  miv^nant.  first  of  all.  to  prepare  a  contour  plan  of  the 
frvci:r.vl .  :<  v.U  Ts>"*-iil.y  S".i!^ce  if  the  contour  hues  represent  five  feet 
>r*r,»i:i,Nr  :2l  WvyL  It  :s  impossible  properly  to  lay  out  the  roads  to  the 
^<«!^  ^>r3c::;i^  v-.tbcvst  si>irh  a  pliin.  To  some  owners  the  cost  of  this 
»jiv  j«j<^ai  aai  extraT«aa«v.  b-f  sxjch  cost  may  easily  be  saved  many 
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the  iv^ds  by  its  direction  being  more  thoroughly 
jfc^.ix^c^  TV*  tii^  A>rTo;:T,  A  surrpy  should  then  be  made  of  %11  the  trees 
'.  tvi  .^v>.^rr  Voi:-irft>  »x£  The  es^4l>e  that  may  be  worth  preservation.  The 
V f  •.♦^  iv*>»i  v.*z  Ix-f*  trw^s  may  m  raw  cases  be  justified  where  they 
>*vku.^i  *?cii^i  i!t  r.ht  w^iv  of  some  i>ec«sairr  lines  of  development.  On 
tKs>  v^Noi  ii.e±>i..  >ki«^  Tiie  tCau  cab  be  Adapted  to  work  in  the  existing 
H\\\A  AA  «t\4^a!>f«k  Tie  cuTTiTxc  cc  Ti>«m  ac^wn  becomes  a  positive  crime,  for 
vhs>  vi\,voi:*iK»u  i:i':'v  jki^oid  CAS  ociIt  W  wpjvxiaced  after  many  generations. 
\\  i;«  x>\%>u  pvvjai?.e  at  tii!>?s  to  ma^e  *i«tsve  use  for  street  or  garden 
vUvcuutK^a  \>i  wt".-^  i:rv»wii  e-xi>iiz£  i«ci?f-rows.  Anything,  in  fact,  in  a 
.^utmitkku  di^riKt  wbLi'.-h  inH  rwif^eaa  oc  brvak  the  bare  naked  newness 
wkivh  U^r  t!ie  list  twenty  or  thiny  yf^^r?  ijeaeiaily  characterises  such  a 
vlii»tuot  j»hv»ald  b^f  seued  upon  ar.d  nis-ie  Tiie  most  of.  Not  only  must 
tKo  atit^  bo  atvii>.\i  lur  its  characten>T:«N.  r.it  :he  direction  of  the  roads 
4ud  tbd  p2.iciiig  of  the  centre  above  all-i.>ed  to  should  also  be  studied 
v^u  tht>  Mie  ratner  than  in  the  office.  The  p>i^n  in  fact,  should  be  largely 
\\\m\\>  m  the  h^ld*  and  conmiitted  to  paper*  afrerwards. 

It  i:i  the  function  of  the  architect  who  Uys  out  a  large  tract  of  land, 
iu  hvt  far  as  he  is  an  artist,  to  find  expiessiv^n.  not  for  some  preconceived 
iilotis  of  his  own,  but  for  the  needs  and  life  of  a  nsinff  conmiunity.  The 
iiotails,  the  exact  form,  will  express  his  own  individuahty,  but  in  the 
luuiu  he  must  in  imagination,  standing  on  the  cround,  realise  the 
iMtmmunity  that  is  to  come — must  instinctively  feel  the  natural  lines 
of  traffic  and  development  that  such  community  will  take.  He  must 
realise  beforehand,  as  the  result  of  careful  study  of  aU  the  conditions, 
wiiere  the  land  will  become  valuable,  which  spots  will  afford  good  business 
(centres,  and  along  which  lines  the  main  stream  of  life  will  naturally  flow. 
There  are  limits  within  which  the  development  of  a  community  may  be 
guiiied  and  induced  to  follow  a  plan  ;  but  if  those  hmi ts  are  overstepped 
the  natural  growth  of  the  district  will  eventually  and  inevitably  set  the 
plan  aside.  If,  for  example,  we  put  our  factories,  with  their  noise  and, 
alas  1  their  smoke,  so  that  the  prevailing  wind  carries  these  across  our 
town,  inevitably  our  residents  will  insist  on  passing  beyond  these  factories 
and  will  build  on  the  west  of  them.  There  will  arise  certain  focal  points, 
such  as  the  factory  area,  the  railway  station,  the  main  town  centre,  and 
possibly  municipal  and  educational  centres,  to  and  from  which  points 
one  feels  instinctively  that  the  main  lines  of  traffic  will  flow.     Here  roads 
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should  be  provided,  and  so  provided  that  they  form  a  framework  around 
which  the  secondary  roads  may  be  grouped,  and  a  framework  having 
some  character,  so  that  the  general  lie  of  the  town  may  readily  be  grasped. 
For  the  purposes  of  making  the  plan  of  a  town  readily  understood,  some 
approach  to  symmetry,  or  rather  definiteness  of  figure,  in  its  frame  may 
be  very  useful,  though  the  actual  and  accurate  symmetry  which  may 
appeal  to  one  in  a  plan  has  httle  or  no  value  in  the  actual  town,  for  it  is 
not  possible  there  to  recognise  it.  In  the  planning  of  a  large  site,  there 
comes  a  time  when,  the  realisation  of  the  main  Unes  of  the  plan  having 
taken  pretty  clear  shape  in  the  mind,  the  whole  swims  a  httle  indefinitely  ; 
then  it  becomes  necessary  to  commit  the  plan  to  paper,  and  one  returns 
with  thankfulness  to  the  definite  points,  such  as  bridges,  roads,  railways, 
or  other  existing  features,  to  which  the  plan  may  be  anchored,  and  from 
which  it  maybe  built  up  in  definite  position.  Even  the  subsidiary  roads, 
however,  should  be  considered  one  by  one  upon  the  site  itself  ;  it  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  may  be  done  by  such  consideration  to  keep  open  pleasant 
views  and  take  advantage  of  minor  features  in  a  way  that  would  never 
occur  to  anyone  working  on  a  plan  in  the  office.  It  is  a  first  rule  to  do 
nothing  without  good  reasons  ;  the  site  will  suggest  plenty  of  such  reasons, 
so  that,  instead  of  adopting  some  preconceived  idea  that  roads  should 
be  straight  or  crooked,  that  they  should  be  laid  out  on  the  basis  of  squares, 
diagonals,  or  circles,  there  will  generally  be  f  oimd  on  the  site  some  reason 
why  in  each  case  one  or  other  form  should  be  adopted.  Existing  roads, 
canals,  rivers,  railways,  hills,  or  valleys  will  determine  much  of  the  plan. 
One  cannot  make  a  rule  and  say  that  curved  roads  are  alwa3rs  more 
beautiful  than  straight,  or  vice  versa.  Nor  can  we  say  in  all  cases  that 
diagonal  roads  and  focal  points  where  several  roads  meet  are  to  be  avoided. 
Camillo  Sitte  draws  ingenious    and    alarming    diagrams    to  show  the 

Cible  collision  points  arising  at  different  forms  of  road  junctions ; 
such  diagrams  are  misleading:  a  continuous  stream  of  traffic  is 
assumed  which  happens  seldom  in  small  towns,  never  in  suburban  areas. 
No  note  is  taken  of  the  multiphcation  of  minor  risks  at  single  junctions 
which  the  major  risk  at  a  multiple  junction  may  displace,  or  of  the  differ- 
ence of  condition  at  busy  jimctions  which  poUce  control  of  traffic  produces. 
Certainly  the  less  frequently  the  unwieldy  tram  or  motor  has  to  turn 
at  right  angles  the  better  for  the  safety  of  all.  While  agreeing  generally 
as  to  the  truth,  and  entirely  as  to  the  importance,  of  Sitte's  contentions 
on  this  matter,  it  is  probably  also  true  that  in  each  district  there  should 
be,  for  convenience  of  traffic,  several  centres  to  which  more  roads  than 
two  may  converge  with  advantage. 

Either  straight  roads  or  curved  maybe  adopted  when  our  site  suggests 
good  reason,  for  there  is  one  beauty  of  a  curved  road  and  another  of  a 
straight  road.  A  curved  road,  such  as  the  High  Street  in  Oxford,  where 
the  vista  is  constantly  varying,  towers  and  spires  and  other  beautiful 
features  one  after  the  other  coming  into  view  and  forming  picturesque 
groups  to  close  the  street  picture,  has  a  beauty  and  charm  which  all  can 
appreciate.  But  where  there  are  no  beautiful  buildings,  and  where  the 
road,  as  too  often  happens  in  a  suburban  district,  simply  meanders  along 
in  an  aimless  and  meaningless  wriggle,  httle  of  beauty  can  be  claimed 
as  resulting  from  its  lack  of  straightness.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
some  prospect  of  great  beauty,  some  wooded  hillside,  or  the  good  view 
of  a  fine  building  can  be  kept  open  by  the  use  of  a  straight  road,  such 
reason  will  more  than  justify  its  straightness;  while  the  beauty  of  a 
straight  avenue  of  trees  is  one  that  we  can  often  with  some  certainty 
secure  in  a  suburban  area  in  cases  where  httle  else  of  beauty  is  with 
certainty  to  be  depended  on.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ffreat  thing  is 
that  whether  a  particular  road  be  straight  or  curved  shomd  be  decided 
b^  some  definite  reason,  and  that  some  definite  effect  in  each  should  be 
amied  at:  straightness  is  at  least  better  than  aimless  crookedness.    I 
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know  of  nothing  much  more  monotonooB  than  the  meandeiing  roads  of 
some  sobnrbs  planned  without  any  direct  Hnes,  centre,  or  framework,  so 
that  a  stranger  may  wander  about  indefinitely  and  never  know  where  he 
is  or  reahse  in  the  least  the  relationship  of  one  part  with  another. 

In  the  design  and  decoration  of  roads  there  is  room  for  much  individual 
v^ariety.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  our  local  authonties  would 
revise  their  by-laws  as  to  width  and  character  of  streets.  No  doubt 
this  would  follow  from  the  extended  powers  to  control  town  plans  which 
we  seek  for  them.  To  fix  a  width  of  forty,  forty-five,  or  fifty  feet  as  the 
minimum  width  for  all  streets,  as  is  the  common  practice  in  England 
to-day,  and  to  require  that  the  whole  of  this  width  should  be  paved 
or  macadamised,  quite  regardless  of  the  probable  requirements  of  traffic, 
is  as  absurd  as  the  result  it  produces  is  monotonous.  Grass  margins, 
either  between  the  footpath  and  the  roadway,  or  between  the  footpath 
and  the  house,  or  house  gardens,  should  be  aJlowed.  Upon  these  might 
be  planted  avenues  of  trees,  which  would  add  much  to  the  comfort  and 
beauty  of  suburban  roads  ;  in  other  cases  shrubs,  such  as  berbens,  might 
be  used,  and  by  varying  the  detail,  by  planting  some  roads  with  heavy- 
foliaged  trees  of  large  growth,  others  with  blossoming  fruit  trees,  crab 
ap^le,  almonds,  and  such  like,  not  only  would  great  vaiiety  and  interest 
be  introduced,  but  each  suburban  road  would  acquire  a  unity  and  di^ty 
far  beyond  anything  that  is  produced  by  planting  all  the  roads  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  trees.  Many  of  the  charming  efEects  to  be 
found  in  our  villages  with  their  greens  or  small  grass  margins  ofier  useful 
suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  road  junctions  and  odd  spaces  in  suburban 
areas.  Generally  speaking,  the  gardening  of  roads  and  road  spaces  should 
be  kept  very  simple  and  broad  in  character  and  somewhat  formal  in 
design.  The  dignity  of  many  fine  Continental  streets  has  been  destroyed 
by  injudicious  and  trifling  garden  treatment:  wriggling  lines  of  path, 
beds  of  variegated  foliase,  and  such  Uke  not  only  do  not  add  any  beauty 
to  a  street,  but  tend  to  destroy  any  dignity  which  it  might  have. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  street  decoration  to  improve  on  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  broad  stretches  of  unbroken  grass  and  groups  or  avenues  of 
trees.  The  introduction  of  flowers  requires  great  care,  and  simplicity 
of  arrangement  and  breadth  of  effect  are  absolutely  necessary  in  their 
use. 

Different  views  are  held  as  to  the  best  direction  for  building  roads 
to  take  in  residential  districts,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many 
ways  the  safest  direction  for  roads  is  approximately  from  north  to  south, 
so  that  the  buildings  on  each  side  of  the  road  will  secure  a  fair  amount  of 
sunshine  on  both  sides.  A  great  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  people, 
however,  prefer  a  south  front  to  their  houses.  This  can,  of  course,  be 
obtained  on  a  road  running  from  north  to  south  in  the  way  that  I  have 
seen  in  France,  where  short  rows  of  two  or  three  houses  are  built  with 
their  end  up  to  the  road,  and  their  south  front  facing  small  picturesque 
gardens,  which  sometimes,  with  a  high  wall  at  the  end,  and  the  back  of  the 
next  row  of  houses,  become  inclosed  courts  of  considerable  beauty ;  but 
this  is  not  always  practicable.  Where  roads  run  from  east  to  west,  the 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  have  the  coveted  south  front :  it  is 
with  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  that  the  difficulty  arises  ; 
but  this  difficulty  only  exists  because  of  a  superstition  that  with  small 
houses  you  must  have  to  each  house  a  tidy  front  to  the  road  and  an  imtidy 
back  away  from  it.  It  is  quite  easy  to  give  the  houses  on  the  south  side 
of  a  road  a  southern  aspect  provided  their  north  side  is  treated  in  a  maimer 
suitable  for  facing  to  the  street  (Fig.  2).  Where  this  can  be  arranged, 
and  where  there  is  reasonable  chance  that  houses  having  their  main  living 
rooms  on  the  south  side  will  be  designed,  a  fair  proportion  of  roads  giving 
a  nearly  due  southern  aspect  would  certainly  be  desirable.  It  is  perhaps 
well  that  they  should  not  run  due  east  and  west,  but  tend  either  to  the 
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north  or  to  the  south,  so  that,  at  any  rate  in  the  summer  months,  all 
sides  of  the  houses  may  get  a  Uttle  sunshine. 

The  usual  plan  of  fixing  a  building  hne  and  making  all  houses  along 
the  street  toe  this  line,  if  perhaps  the  simplest,  is  the  least  satisfactory 
way  of  arranging  them.  The  buildings  are  shown  to  least  advantage : 
they  tend  to  be  seen  mainly  on  one  side,  the  ends  being  so  neglected 
that  they  remind  one  of  cakes  cut  from  a  bar  of  soap ;  and  whether  they 
are  built  in  terraces,  in  pairs,  or  singly,  the  effect  is  equally  monotonous. 
For  dweUing  houses  it  is  most  important  to  secure  some  httle  distance  of 
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outlook  ;  jBome  relief  from  the  oppression  of  gazing  for  ever  at  an  unbroken 
row  of  houses  across  the  road.  By  breaking  the  building  line,  setting 
some  buildings  further  back  from  the  road,  and  others  further  forwards ; 
by  setting  groups  of  buildings  at  an  angle  with  the  road  instead  of 
parallel  with  it ;  by  grouping  buildings  round  two  sides  of  a  triangular 
green,  or  three  sides  of  a  square,  not  only  may  a  general  sense  of 
openness  of  outlook  be  given  to  many  of  the  houses,  but  vastly  more 
picturesque  groups  of  buildings  may  be  produced  (Fig.  3).  It  is 
particularly  useful  in  the  case  oif  smaller  houses,  where  the  same  design 
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must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again,  to  take  advantage  of  such 
grouping,  for  the  endless  multiplication  of  buildings  too  small  in  scale 
to  produce  any  efiect  in  a  roaa  is  one  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have 
to  contend  with ;  the  repetition  of  small  or  even  of  moderate-sized 
detached  residences  soon  becomes  as  hopelessly  monotonous  as  the  long 
continuous  row  of  cottages ;  and  the  monotony  is  only  to  a  very  small 
extent  reUeved  by  variety  in  the  individual  buildings,  variety,  in 
fact,  being  in  itself  not  by  any  means  necessarily  a  pleasing  feature. 
Probably  variety  only  gives  pleasure  when  it  is  a  variety  within  some 
covering  and  governing  unity.  We  shall  produce  httle  happy  effect  in 
our  suburban  roads   until   we   are    able   to  group  our   smaller  houses ; 
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and,  I  believe,  from  the  old  village  green,  the  college  quadrangle, 
and  the  cathedral  close  we  may  cet  our  most  fruitful  suggestions.  The 
tendency  of  the  modern  individual  is  to  build  his  house  in  such  a  way  as  to 
emphasise  its  detachment  and  difference  from  all  its  neighbours.  With 
such  a  tendency  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  produce  any  totality  of 
effect,  any  sense  of  order  or  design  in  the  whole  appearance  of  a  street. 
No  beauty  can  arise  from  the  mere  aggregation  of  detached  units.  The 
endless  multipUcation  of  carefully  fenced-in  villas  and  rows  of  cottages, 
each  with  its  httle  cattle-pen-Uke  garden  securely  railed  from  each,  all 
toeing  the  same  building  hne,  must  be  monotonous  and  devoid  of  beauty. 
If  we  merely  sweep  away  the  railings  and  have  a  continuous^strip  of 
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grass,  Blirul)s,  or  flowers  open  to  the  street,  as  has  been  so  largely  done  in 
America,  a  great  improvement  is  made ;  and  by  grouping  the  villas  round 
some  open  green,  gathering  their  little  garden  patches  into  one  space 
sufficient  to  give  a  better  outlook  for  all,  some  sense  of  dignity  and  design 
may  even  be  produced.  Most  successful  of  all  is  the  result  when  the 
buildings  themselves  can  be  grouped  or  hnked  together  and  designed  not 
individually,  but  as  groups,  so  that  the  unit  in  the  street  ceases  to  be 
the  individual  house  or  cottage,  and  becomes  the  group  of  four  or  six 
houses.  The  scale  of  the  unit  in  relation  to  the  street  is  immediately 
improved,  and  by  arranging  such  groups  of  buildings  around  greens,  or 
in  groves  branching  off  the  main  road,  a  further  improvement  may  be  made. 
And  when  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  age,  about  which  we 
hear  a  great  deal,  shall  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  very  complete  sorting 
of  houses,  all  one  size,  into  one  street,  and  to  include  in  our  roads  houses 
of  very  different  size  and  character,  then,  indeed,  it  wiH  be  possible  to 
reproduce  some  of  the  picturesque  grouping  of  buildings  which  is  such  a 
beautiful  feature  of  our  old  villages  (Fig.  1). 

The  desire  for  a  sense  of  openness  of  outlook  from  the  houses,  desire 
also  to  escape  the  dust  and  noise  of  the  road,  so  seriously  aggravated  by  the 
increasing  use  of  the  motor  car,  is  tending  to  set  buildings  further  and 
further  back  from  the  road  Une ;  but  much  more  complete  seclusion  from 
the  main  road,  much  greater  sense  of  openness  of  outlook,  may  be  obtained 
by  the  arrangements  suggested  above. 

Considerable  economy  may  also  be  effected  in  the  cost  of  road-maldng. 
A  simple  carriage  drive  is  ample  for  giving  access  to  such  a  group  of 
dwellings,  however  large  the  houses  may  be,  and  both  the  dreariness 
and  cost  of  useless  expanses  of  roadway  may  well  be  saved. 

Obviously  the  proportions  which  are  usually  laid  down  between  the 
width  of  a  street  and  the  height  of  the  buildings  which  bound  it  are  not 
apphcable  to  such  roads  as  we  have  been  considering,  and  some  quite 
different  effects  must  be  aimed  at. 

In  all  town  planning  it  is  very  important  to  understand  clearly  the 
difference  between  natural  beauty  and  beauty  of  design.  Without 
attempting  the  difficult  task  of  defining  beauty,  it  will  be  generally  agreed 
that  both  these  kinds  of  beauty  arise  largely  from  order,  adaptation  to  place 
and  purpose,  obedience  to  law.  Does  not  the  difference  consist  partly  at 
least  in  this,  that  in  natural  beauty  the  obedience  is  perfect  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  laws  obeyed  infinite,  while  in  the  beauty  of  man's  design 
the  laws  obeyed  are  few  and  simple,  and  the  obedience  is  but  imperfect  ? 
The  form  of  a  tree  results  from  the  absolute  balance  of  complex  fluid 
forces  ;  these  forces  being  what  they  are,  the  form  of  the  tree  could  be  none 
other  than  it  is — unconsciously  we  recognise  this.  The  same  apphes  to 
the  curve  of  the  river  bank  or  the  mountain  peak.  This  style  of  beauty 
is  for  us  to  reverence,  to  cherish,  and  from  it  we  should  draw  inspiration. 
But  we  cannot  design  it ;  far  simpler  and  less  complex  are  the  few  laws 
which  we  can  obey  in  design.  And  the  man  who,  requiring  a  path  across 
his  level  front  lawn,  rules  a  straight  hue  has  probably  a  greater 
appreciation  of  that  from  which  beauty  springs  than  the  one  who  makes 
his  path  meander  across  in  what  he  likes  to  call  a  natural  curve !  If, 
then,  we  cannot  create  natural  beauty,  we  may  at  least  be  very  careful 
not  to  destroy  it ;  rather  let  us  incorporate  all  we  can  into  our  design ; 
let  us  gladly  accept  any  reason  that  suggests  to  us  the  opportunity  for 
bringing  in  the  beauty  of  curved  lines ;  but  equally  let  us  not  be  ashamed 
humbly  to  rule  straight  lines  and  squares  when  no  valid  reason  suggests 
itself  for  doing  otherwise. 
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7.— DE  LA  DISPOSITION  ET  DES  DliIVELOPPEMENTS  DBS 
RUES  ET  DES  ESPACES  LIBRES  DANS  LES  VILLE8. 

Par  AuGUSTiN  Rey,  Architecte  de  la  FondatioTi  Rothschild,  Paris. 
Comment  griper  nos  Rues  moderkes  ? 

Mlh'HODES    RfouiSANT    POUR     l'AvENIR    LES      FrAIS     d'BxPROPRIATION 
EN  VUE   DE  LEUR  ElaRGISSEMBNT. 

Une  des  questions  les  plus  importantes  pour  ravenir  de  nos  cit6s  est  la 
determination  de  largeurs  de  rues  qui  puissent  satisfaire  k  toutes  les  con- 
ditions qu'exigent  &  la  fois  I'hygidne  publique  et  la  circulation  g6n6rale. 

Une  largeur  de  voie  publique  serait  dans  des  conditions  par£aites  si 
elle  pouvait  resoudre,  d^  le  d6but,  les  conditions  normales  d'a6ration  et 
d'eclairage  des  immeubles  riverains  en  m^me  temps  que  pr6voir  pour  une 
tr^s-longue  p^riode  les  meilleures  dispositions  pour  6viter  Tencombrement. 

Satisfaire  simultan6ment  k  deux  questions  si  complexes  aemble 
presqu'une  impossibility. 


Nous  nous  sommes  eflforc6s,  par  une  6tude  tres  attentive  du  sujet, 
de  chercher  une  solution. 

Nous  avons  I'honneur  de  presenter,  et  de  soumettre  k  Pappr^ciation 
du  Consr^,  les  r^ultats  de  nos  recherches. 

Qu'u  nous  soit  permis  de  parler  tout  d'abord  du  noyau  central  de  nos 
vieilles  cit6s  et  de  montrer  k  quelles  difficult^s  se  heurteaujourd'hui  I'assai- 
nissement,  par  le  trac6  des  voies  publiques  plus  conformes  aux  n^essites 
modernes. 

Les  rues  ^troites,  tortueuses  qui  formait  le  r6seaux  de  nos  principales 
villes  du  Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance,  constituent  ime  des  difficult^s 
les  plus  grandes  que  nous  puissions  rencontrer. 

Jus<}u'&  la  fin  du  dix-septieme  si^cle  I'usage  6tait  d'entasser  les 
habitations  les  imes  centre  les  autres  autour  d'un  point  central,  en 
g6n6ral  Teglise.  Plus  Fentassement  6tait  grand,  plus  les  servitudes 
grevant  les  propri6t68  6taient  nombreuses. 

Ces  servitudes,  qui  ont  persist^  pendant  si  longtemps,  sont  en  ^rande 
partie  la  cause  pour  ces  agglomerations  d'une  insalubrity  parfois  mvrai- 
serablable. 

La  maison  appartenait  souvent  a  plusieurs  propri^taires  qui  se  parta- 
geaient  soit  plusieurs  Stages,  soit  partie  m^me  d W  6tage.  Cette  propri^te 
par  tranches  rendait  tr§s  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  parfois  impossible, 
toute  modification  de  la  maison.  L'escalier  et  certaines  parties  restant 
seuls  communs,  comment  decider  des  changements  ou  des  am(^liora- 
tions  dans  de  pareilles  conditions  ? ' 

Aussi  ne  faut-il  pas  s'^tonner  que  ces  maisons,  au  centre  de  la  ville, 
aient  persist^  dans  leur  plan  ancien  pendant  de  si  longues  p6riodes? 
Nos  peres,  que  l*on  croit  si  "  mal  raisonneurs  "  du  confort  de  Phabita- 
tion^  ne  sont  pas  en  r6alit6  responsables  de  cet  6tat  de  choses ;  ils  se 
heurtaient  k  des  difficultes  k  peu  pr^s  insurmontables  au  point  de  vne 
l^gal.  Les  lois  de  cette  6poque  n  6taient  que  simples  coutumes,  appli- 
qu^es  trop  souvent  avec  la  partialite  et  les  prejuges  locaux.  La  main 
energique  d'un  Napol6on  I^""  en  France  n'est  venue  que  tres  tard  mettre 
ordre  a  ce  chaos. 

Ces  servitudes  ne  s'6tendaient  pas  seulement  k  I'interieur  de  la  maison 
habitue,  elles  se  r6pandaient  sur  les  fa9ades  elles-m^mes ;  certaines  disposi- 
tions etaient  de  forme  obligee,  par  suite  d' obligations  testamentaiies 
emp^chant   les   heritiers   de  toucher    a    I'heritage   re^u.     Des  families 
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avaient  entie  elles  des  arrangements  constituant  nn  pacte  irrevocable, 
lea  obligeant  k  ne  modifier  en  rien  I'aspect  estb^tique  des  formes  g6n6rales 
quand  ce  n'6tait  pas  jusqu'aux  plus  petits  details  de  oertaines  maisons. 

Pour  Stre  juste  il  faut  dire  aussi  que  les  finances  des  villes  n'etaient 
pas  assez  prosp^res  pour  permettre  des  travaux  d'expropriation  et 
d'61argisBement  des  voies  publiques.  Ces  villes  furent  trop  longtemps 
"  taillables  et  corv6ables  h,  merci "  pour  presenter  dans  leur  budget  une 
elasticite  suffisante  permettant  de  faire  place  k  des  ressources  de  quelque 
importance  k  consacrer  aux  travaux  d'assainissement. 


Ce  pass6  nous  h,  legu^  de  lourdes  charges.  Le  noyau  central  de  nos 
vieiUes  cit^s  est  tres  difficile  k  transformer,  et  les  villes  qui  y  sont  parvenues 
en  partie,  savent  les  sommes  considerables  qu'il  a  fallu  y  engloutir. 
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FIG.  1.— BATIMENTS    DE  CIN4  ETAGES   CONSTRulTS  A  L'ALIGNEMENT    DES   RUES   DE 

12  M.  DE  LARGEUR. 

Sclutlon  autopis^  )l  Paris  par  les  i^Mlements  de  voirle  de  1902-1904. 

SI  I'oi  oonsid^pe  que  les  rayons  solalres  Inclines  di  45°  ont  enoore  une  action  active,  on 
voit  que  les  soubassements  de  ces  batlments  sont  Insalubres. 

L'amelioration  de  la  zone  ancienne  est  cependant  une  n6cessit6  de 
premier  ordre.  Nous  ne  pouvons  n^gliger  ce  c6t6  des  obligations  sociales  ; 
y  cr6er,  \k  surtout,  des  espaces  libres  est  certes  d'lme  importance  qui  ne 
saurait  etre  mise  en  doute  dans  un  Congres  comme  celui-ci. 

Centre  cette  solution  cependant  il  faut  le  reconnaitre  s'accumulent  des 
di£cultes  de  tons  ordres  qui  augmentent  singuli^rement  le  prix  d'expro- 
priation.  Nous  sommes  done  amenes  k  rechercher  par  toutes  les 
methodes  possibles  &  ^conomiser  I'argent  des  contribuables.  Dans  cet 
ordre  d'idees  cherchons  k  diminuer  les  sommes  a  consacrer  aux  expro- 
priations futures  des  parties  r6cemment  crepes,  afin  de  faciliter  l'amelioration 
definitive  des  vieux  quartiers  16gu6s  par  les  generations  passdes. 
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C'est  un  vaste  jprobleme ;  notre  intention  est  de  n'en  d6velopper 
qu'un  des  cot^s.  La  creation,  pour  Textension  de  nos  villes,  de  voies 
nouvelles  merite  non  seulement  une  etude  des  plus  approfondies  des 
n6ce8sites  du  present  mais  encore  de  celles  de  Favenir. 

En  nous  contentant  de  tracer  par  k  peu  pres,  pour  les  besoins  imme- 
diats,  les  rues  nouvelles  nous  sommes  presques  certains  d'avoir  a  reveuir 
plus  tard  sur  un  travail  incompletement  etabli. 

En  dehors  du  probleme  de  I'aeration  des  voies  publiques,  cehi 
absolument  capital,  qui  domine  les  grandes  lois  de  Thygiene,  Teclairage 
des  locaux  habites,  doit  Stre  avant  tout  resolu.  II  n'est  plus  admissible 
qu'apres  les  etudes  qui  ont  etc  faites  sur  ce  sujet,  nos  voies  jnMigueSy 
mii  constituent  Vespace  libre  'par  excdlence,  soient  tracees  k  I'aventure 
ae  necessites  d'acces  purement  locales. 


\  y  LA  feAAt  bE  LA  MAisw    ^y  PEU  ACTir 
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FIG.  2— bAtIMENTS  DE    CINQ    ^TAGES  CONSTRUITS  A  L'ALIGNEMENT  DUNE  RUE  DE 

12  M.  DE  LARGEUR. 
En  cas  d'exproppiation  pour  elapgissement  de  la  rue  peasant  de  12  k  18  m.Jee  b&tl- 
ments  riverains  eont    Irremediable ment  perdue,  et  les  indemnitee  k  payer  deviennent 
considerables. 

II  y  a  des  lois  pour  la  vie  des  habitants  dont  il  faut  se  p6n6trer,  et 
qui  trouvent  leur  source  dans  la  direction  meme  des  rayons  solaires; 
Teclairage  et  Forientation  rationnels  des  voies  pnbliques  doivent  done 
Stre  k  I'avenir  la  pr6occupation  dominante  de  toutes  nos  administrations. 

La  voie  publique  bien  orientee,  la  seconde  question  est  de  fixer  sa 
largeur.  Prevoir  une  largeur  suffisante  pour  la  circulation  intense  que 
Favenir  pent  rev61er  est  un  point  des  plus  d^licats  k  fixer. 

Les  lourdes  charges  qu'ont  pour  nos  grandes  villes,  qui  seules  ont  a  en 
supporter  tout  le  poids,  les  expropriations  pour  elargissement  de  voies  sent 
ruineuses  pour  leurs  finances. 

Frapper  de  retrait  d'alignement  soit  un  cote,  soit  deux  c6tes  d'une 
voie  publique,  sans  d^lai  pour  les  riverains,  est  la  solution  radicale,  mais 
qui  exige  des  capitaux  imm^diats. 
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FIG.  3.-B^TIMENTS  DE  CINQ   ^TAQES  CONSTRUITS  X  L'ALIGNEMENT   D'UNE  RUE  DE 

18  M.  DE  LARGE. 
Les  rayons  k  46''  viennent  flapper  la  base  des  b^timanta.    Leup  salubrity  eat  aaaur^e. 
C'eat  la  solution  Ideale. 


FIG.  4.-bAT"ME>.TS  DE  CINQ  ^TAGES  CONSTRUITS  DUN  c6t^  X  L'ALIGNEMENT 
D'UNE  RUE  DE  12  M.  ET  DE  LAUTRE  EN  RETRAIT  DE  6  M.  DE  CET  ALIGNEMENT. 

L'espace  au-devant  des  bcLtlments  en  retrait  peut  dtre  plants  ou  oonvertl  en  magasin 
do  la  hauteur  d'un  r^z  de-chaus8?e. 

Les  rayons  il  45°  venant  frapper  la  base  des  bfiLtiments,  leur  salubrity  est  assures. 
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Lorsqu'ils  font  d6faut  la  nicessit^  s'impose  d'accorder  auz  piopri6taiies 
on  tr^-long  d61ai  pour  reculer  leurs  fa^es,  delai  qui  n'expire  qu'an 

)ment  ou   la  vetuste  dang< 
L'op^ration  n'est  terminee  qu'i 


moment  ou   la  vetuste  dangeieuse  de  I'immeuble  le  rend  inhabitable. 

u'i  tr^-longue  4cheance. 


L'hygiene  modeme  a  une  tendance  ind^niable  a  reclamer  Telargisse- 
ment  des  voies  publiques.  Pour  Clever  un  batiment  a  six  etages,  il  y  a 
cinquante  ans,  la  largeur  de  la  voie  publique  sur  laquelle  ce  batiment  etait 
autorise  6tait  moiti^  moindre  dans  les  reglements  d'alors  que  dans  ceiix 
actuels.    Cette  largeur  est  cependant  trop-souvent  insuffisante. 

Or  la  necessity  d'expropriations  pour  ^largissement  des  voies  devient 
une  charge  6crasante  pour  le  budget  des  Etats,  des  villes  et  des  com- 
munes ;  la  demolition  g6n6ralement  totale  des  immeubles  expropries 
oblige  k  des  indemnit6s  considerables  et  depassant  de  beaucoup  le  service 
rendu  a  la  communaute.  Est-il  Equitable  que  les  contribuables,  pris  dans 
leur  ensemble,  voient  de  ce  chef  augmenter  leurs  impots  ? 

Nous  sommes  d'un  avis  contraire,  et  il  nous  semble  que  ce  serait 
gravement  compromettre  I'avenir  que  de  surcharger  d'une  maniere  in- 
consid6r6e  ces  budgets  d6j4  si  ob6r6s. 

Faut-il  alors  se  resigner  k  6tablir  des  rues  insufiisanmient  larges  ne  pre- 
voyant  pas  la  circulation  active  k  laquelle  elles  devront  repondre  dans 
Tavenir  ? 


En  general  on  s'efiorce,  lors  de  la  creation  de  cet  espace  libre  normal, 
qu'est  la  rue,  de  calculer  la  circulation  generale  au  moment  de  son  eta- 
blissement.  II  est  tout  naturel  que  les  contribuables  participent  aux 
f^ais  d'entretien  de  la  largeur  strictement  necessaire  aux  besoins  de  la 
circulation  ;  ceci  est  de  toute  6quit^.  Vouloir  etendre  a  une  largeur  plus 
grande  cette  contribution  ne  serait  pas  Equitable. 

Dans  les  voies  principales  d'une  grande  cit^,  boulevards,  avenues, 
aucune  difficult^  ne  pent  se  presenter,  car  Thygi^ne  de  I'a^ration  et  de 
l'6clairage  des  maisons  riverames  se  trouve  des  le  d^but  par  les  grandes 
larffeurs  fix^s,  assur^e  au-deUt  des  n^cessit^. 

Le  cas  le  plus  difficile  est  pr6cis6ment  celui  oil  la  largeur  de  la  voie 
k  cr^er  pour  les  besoins  actuels  est  insuffisante  pour  y  Clever  k  Falignement 
des  maisons,  oil  la  lumi^re  et  Fair  ne  p6n6treront  pas  jusqu'aux  soubasse- 
ments  m^mes  de  ces  Edifices. 

Creera-t-on  dans  ce  cas  la  voie  d'une  largeur  sup^rieure  aux  necessites 
de  la  circulation,  et  peut-on  demander  &  la  communaute  des  charges 
correspondantes  ?     Ceci  nous  semble-t-il  ne  pent  etre  soutenu. 

La  largeur  suppl^mentaire  ne  profitant  qu*aux  habitations  elles-memes, 
c'est  aux  propri^taires  riverains  et  non  k  la  communaute  k  en  assurer  les 
charges. 

Si  nous  voulons  conclure  nous  dirons  qu'il  est  iujuste  de  laisser  a  la 
charge  des  contribuables  la  creation  au  d^but  de  voies  plus  laiges  que  la 
circulation  ne  I'exige ;  que  les  propri6taires  riverains  ayant  besoin  pour 
monter  leurs  immeubles  de  plus  d'espace  libre,  c'est  a  eux  que  doit 
incomber  les  charges  de  cette  largeur  suppl^mentaire  qui  leur  est  necessaire 
au  point  de  vue  de  Thygiene. 

Dans  la  solution  que  nous  proposons  notre  but  est  de  regler  plus 
equitablement  les  charges  de  chacun,  et  de  preparer  pour  Favepir 
Felargissement  possible  de  ces  voies,  en  r6duisant  dans  une  proportion 
considerable  les  charges  d'expropriations. 

Dans  une  s^rie  de  figures  nous  montrons  comment  la  queatkm  peut 
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FIG.  5.-BATIMENTS  DE   CINQ   ^TAQES   CONSTRUiTS    RESPECTIVEMENT   EN    RETRAIT 
DE  3  M.  DE  UALIQNEMENT   DE  LA  RUE  DE  12  M. 
L  espaoa  au-devant  de  ces  b&timente  est  oooup^  par  des  plantations. 
Lea  rayons  k  45°  vensnt  frappep  la  base  dee  b&timents,  leur  salubrite  eet  assui^e. 
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FIG.  6.-BAtIMENTS  DE  CINQ  £TA0-S  CONSTRUITS  RESPECTlvEmENT  EN  RETkAIT 
DE  3  M.  DE  L'ALIQNEMENT  DE  LA  RUE  DE  12  M. 

L'espaoe  au-devant  de  ces  bAtlmente  eet  occup^  piu^  dee  magaeine  de  la  hauteur  du 
rez-de-chaueetfe,  oouverte  en  terpaeeee. 

Les  rayons  ^  45°  venant  firapper  la  base  dee  bailments,  ieur  salubrity  est  aeeur^e. 
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etre  resolue  pratiquement  en  satisfaisant  aux  conditions  complexes  du 
probleme. 

Les  legendes  qui  accompagnent  chacune  d'entre  elles  en  font  saisir 
claiiement  le  sens. 

La  figure  1  expose  I'etat  actuel  qui  aboutit  sans  espoir  a  Pinsalubrit^ 
des  soubassements  des  batiments  ainsi  cre6s. 

La  figure  2  montre  qu'au  point  de  vue  de  rexpropriation  aucune  solution 
6conomique  ne  pent  intervenir  lorsque  la  rue  de  douze  metres  de  large  a 
ete  creee  avec  batiments  eleves  k  Talignement  dans  toute  leur  hauteur. 

La  figure  3  indique  la  solution  a  laquelle  il  faudrait  recourir  si  Ton 
voulait,  des  le  debut,  assurer  les  conditions  hygi^niques  parfaites  des 
habitations  riveraines.  L'excedant  de  largeur  au  moment  de  la  creation 
de  la  voie  doit  faire  rejeter  comme  inacceptable  cette  solution. 


FIQ.  7.-BAtIMENTS    DE   CINQ    ^TAGES   CONSTRUITs>    RE  =  F£CTlVtivitNT  EN    RETkAIT 
DE  3  M.  DE  L'ALIGNEMENT  DE   LA  RUE   DE  12  M. 
Cttte  flfiupe  montre  comment  on  peut  proc^dep  k  deux  expropriations  successives.    La 
premiere  fait  passer  la  rue  de  12  m.  k  15  m.;   la  deuxl^me.  la  rue  de  15  m.  k  18  m.' de 
largeur.    Cette  solution  respects  les  b&timents  clevis  k  tout^s  hauteurs. 

La  figure  4  montre,  lorsque  la  rue  cre6e  n'a  besoin  des  le  d6but. 
pour  repondre  a  son  trafic  que  d'une  largeur  de  douze  metres,  comment  il 
est  possible  de  reserver  I'avenir  en  frappant  de  reculement  les  batiments 
construits  sur  un  des  cntes  de  cette  rue. 

La  figure  5  ainsi  que  la  figure  6  donnent  des  solutions  d4rivees  du 
m§me  prmcipe  de  recul  des  batiments  k  construire  a  toute  hauteur,  la  partie 
reservee  pouvant  servir  de  jardin  ou  a  I'edification  d'un  rez-de-chaussee. 

Lorsque  plusieurs  annees  aprcs  la  creation  d'une  voie  pubhque  de  douze 
metres  de  large,  dans  les  conditions  fixees  par  les  figures  4, 5  et  6,  la  circula- 
tion deviendra  plus  active,  I'expropriation  des  bandes  de  terrain  reservces 
k  la  construction  de  soubassement  permettra  de  porter  cette  largeur 
successivement  k  15  m.,  puis  a  18  m.,  suivant  la  figure  7.  On  atteindra 
ainsi  par  etapps  la  largeur  de  18m.,  iiidiquee  k  la  figure  a, 

Le  principe  que  nous  avoiis  applique  ici  a  unc  rue  qui  aura  definitive* 
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.  peut  s'appliquer  egalement  k  une  largeur  plus  grande,  et 
r^largissement  futur  d'atteindre  21  m.,  ou  24  m. 


ment  18  m. 
pennettre  k  _ 

La  figure  8  etla  figure  9  donnent  le  trace  des  dispositions  k  imposer 
dans  ces  cas  aux  maisons  riveraines. 

Ces  largeurs  de  21  m.  et  de  24  m.  nous  semblent  r6pondre  h,  des 
cas  extremes,  et  peuvent  permettre  la  creation  soit  d'un,  soit  de  deux 
etages  suppl6mentaires  sur  les  maisons  ainsi  modifi6es. 

La  partie  de  soubassement  supprimee  sera  ainsi  regagnee  en  hauteur, 
et  le  terrain  qui  peut  avoir  augmente  de  valeur  progressivement  avec 
la  largeur  de  la  voie  retrouvera  ^quitablement  avec  ces  etages  supple- 
mentaires  une  source  de  revenu.  Cette  faculte  de  sur^levation  contri- 
buera  ainsi  k  reduire  encore  les  frais  d'expropriation. 


FIG,  8.-bAtIMENTS  DE  CINQ  ^TAQES  CONSTRUITS  EN  RETRAIT  D'UN  c6t^  DE 
3  M.   DE  L'AUTRE  DE  6  M.  DE  L'ALIGNEMENT  DE  LA  RUE  DE  12  M. 

C«tt«  diepoeitlon  permet  pap  trols  expropriations  successlvea  d'arrivep  k  une  largeur 
de  rue  d«  21  m.  en  reapectant  les  b&tlmente,  ^levtfs  k  touts  hauteur.  Un  slxl^me  ^tatfe 
peut  6tre  ajout^  apr^s  la  dsrnl^rs  expropriation. 

Les  rayons  k  45°  venant  flapper  la  base  des  bcLtiments  leur  salubritd  est  assures. 

Ce  principe  du  retrait  progressif  des  etages,  il  faut  le  constater,  est  en 
opposition  avec  les  metbod^s  actuelles  de  construction  de  nos  batiments 
urbains. 

Quand  on  veut  bieu  y  r6fl6cliir,  il  est  curieux  de  constater  a  quel 
point  nos  contemporains,  insuffisamment  6claires  sur  les  besoins  d'hygiene 
de  rhabitation,  ont  renverse  les  probl^mes  de  la  construction. 

En  effet,  la  mode  dans  les  maisons  k  6tages  consiste  k  les  doter  de 
rotondites  ventrues,  lourdes  et  pantelantes,  qui  viennent,  sous  la  forme  de 
how  window,  alourdir  les  fa9ades. 

L'origine  des  how  windows  doit  ^tre  recherchee  dans  ce  pays  hospitalier 
qui  nous  re9oit  aujourd'hui  en  Congres.  C'est  en  effet  dans  les  demeures 
rurales  anglaiaes  des  16-  et  17*^  siecles   que  nous  trouvons  rapplication 

F  F 
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la  plus  charmante  et  la  plus  logique  de  ces  d^licieuses  saillies  dans  d€S 
maisons  ayant  deux  etages  au  plus;  \k  ces  saillies  etaient  justifi^es.  Elles 
ne  le  sont  nuUement  dans  des  cages  humaines  de  cinq  et  six  etages, 
quand  ce  n'est  pas  davantage.  Avoir  transports  ces  formes  si  gracieuses, 
qui  conviennent  si  bien  a  des  habitations  pen  SlevSes,  a  nos  hauts  im- 
meubles  urbains,  comme  Pont  fait  certains  reglements  de  voirie  les  plus 
recents,  et  parmi  ceux-la  ceux  de  la  ville  de  raris,  c'est  faire  preuve  de 
sentiments  artistiques  aussi  contestables  que  de  notions  de  construction 
facheuses. 

Au  point  de  vue  de  Tliygiene  ces  saillies  sont  tout  aussi  dSfectueuses, 
ayant  pour  consequence  principale  d'assombrir  les  soubassements  de  nos 
immeubles. 
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FIG.  9.— BATIMENTS  DE  SIX  feTAQES  CONSTRUITS  RESPECTIVEMENT  EN  RETRAIT  DE 
6  M.,  DE  L'ALIGNEMENT  DE  LA  RUE  DE  12  M. 

Cette  disposition  par  quatpe  expropriations  suooesslves  d'arriver  k  une  largeur  da  rue 
de  24  m.,  en  respectant  les  b4tlnnents  montant  k  toute  hauteur.  Un  septl^me  tftage 
peut  6tre  ajouttf  apr^s  la  derni^re  expropriation. 

Les  rayons  k  45'*  viennent  frapper  la  base  des  b&tlments.    Leur  salubrlte  est  assur^. 

Au  contraire,  I'etablissement  de  terrasses  se  succedant  en  retrait  lea 
unes  des  autres  par  series,  non  seuleraent  cr6e  la  vari6te  des  saillies 
par  des  changements  successifs  de  plans,  mais  permet  la  penetration 
normale  des  rayons  lumineux  a  tons  les  etages  habites. 

Au  fond,  c'est  au  principe  de  construction  du  Moyen-age,  qui  procedait 
par  encorbellements  successifs,  que  nous  faisons  la  guerre;  le  how 
window  n'en  est  que  la  lourde  et  plus  que  mediocre  reminiscence.  La 
formule  "  plus  d'air,  plus  de  lumiere,"  qui  se  pose  si  nettement  de  nos 
jours,  se  trouve  pleinement  satisfaite  par  la  methode  de  construction  par 
retraits  successifs. 

La  gaiete  des  terrasses  est  bien  connue;   elles  peuvent  se  couvrir 
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de  v^g6tation,  k  la  belle  saison  s'agr^menter  de  tentes.  Des  balustrades, 
limites  si  gracieuses  de  I'habitation,  les  indiquent  en  fa9ade  de  la  maniere 
la  plus  heureuse. 

Ce  genre  de  construction  est  un  des  elements  de  succes  dans  cette 
^erre  que  nous  devons  entreprendre  contre  la  platitude  et  la  monotonie 
de  nos  fagades  modemes. 

Pour  satisfaire  aux  necessit^s  de  I'hygiene  modeme,  qui  reclame 
r^largissement  des  rues,  il  faut  faciliter  la  tache  aux  municipalites  qui 
ii6sitent  souvent  devant  des  depenses  qui  viennent  grever  lourdement 
leurs  budgets. 

Les  expropriations  successives  de  bandes  de  terrain  seront  relative- 
ment  pen  couteuses,  si  nous  les  comparons  aux  expropriations  d6sastreuses 
dans  lesquelles  les  villes  sont  entrain6es  en  rasant  des  immeubles  entiers, 
construits  k  toutes  hauteurs  k  I'alignement  de  rues  trop  etroites. 

Les  indemnit^s  considerables  qui  r^sultent  du  systeme  actuel  sont 
trop  souvent  la  source  de  speculations  qui,  de  nos  jours,  ne  cherchent 
mSme  plus  k  se  dissimuler.  C'est  une  veritable  industrie  que  celle  qui  con- 
siste  a  acheter  en  temps  opportun  des  immeubles  devant  etre  atteints 
par  Texpropriation.  EUe  rapporte  d'enormes  profits  k  ceux  qui  s'y  livrent, 
qui  abusent  de  Tesprit  de  delicatesse  dont  sont  inspires  les  lois  qui  par 
interet  general  semblent  porter  atteinte  au  principe  de  la  propriety. 

Notre  but  de  r^duire  les  charges  des  expropriations  pour  I'avenir  est 
atteint  quand,  par  mesures  de  prevoyance,  nous  imposons  k  la  con- 
struction des  habitations  des  parties  verticales  pouvant  se  detacher 
successivement  de  Timmeuble  principal  sans  porter  atteinte  k  ses  oeuvres 
vives. 

Ces  expropriations  ne  comprendront  dans  le  premier  cas,  d'une  rue  de 
12  m.  passant  k  18  m.,  que  le  paiement  des  deux  bandes  de  terrain  expro- 
pri^es  et  I'indenmite  relative  k  des  constructions  61evees  seulement  d'un 
rez-de-chauss6e. 

Dans  le  second  cas,  le  moins  frequent,  d'une  rue  de  18  m.  passant 
k  21  m.,  puis  k  24  m.,  Texpropriation  comprendra,  outre  les  bandes 
de  terrains,  des  constructions  de  deux  Stages  sur  rez-de-chauss6e  seule- 
ment, detachees  du  bloc  principal,  dont  la  construction  aura  6te  pr6vue 
de  maniere  k  n'^tre  aucunement  affect6e  comme  solidit6. 


Nous  pensons  avoir  d6termin6  ainsi  les  bases  de  creation  ration- 
nelle  de  nos  voies  publi^ues,  qui  k  Tavenir  permettront  au  budget 
d'expropriation  pour  elargissement  de  rues  d'etre  reduit  dans  des  propor- 
tions considerables. 

L'hygiene  publique  a  assez  de  charges  importantes  k  envisager  des 
maintenant  pour  ne  negliger  aucune  occasion  de  diminuer  certains 
chapitres  de  son  budget  au  profit  d'autres  chapitres  insuffisamment  dotes. 

II  nous  a  sembl^  interessant  de  presenter  au  septieme  Congres 
International  des  Architectes  les  solutions,  d'un  caract^re  eminemment 
pratique,  qui  viennent  def aire  I'objet  de  cette  communication,  sur  lesquelles 
nous  attirons  toute  la  bienveillante  attention  de  nos  Confreres. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  VIL 

M.  BuLS  said  he  took  exception  to  M.  H6naid's  paper  because  he  said 
it  was  not  always  convenient  to  have  garden  squares  in  cities.  Certainly 
they  prevailed  in  England,  Germany,  and  Scandinavia,  but  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  centres,  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  others,  it  was  important 
to  note  before  the  architect  made  his  plans  to  what  purpose  the  quarter 
was  to  be  devoted.  For  instance,  in  a  commercial  centre  garden  squares 
would  be  out  of  place. 

Mr.  Albert  Kelsey  (Philadelphia)  said  that  the  tendency  throughout 
America  where  gardens  were  in  front  of  houses  was  that  when  the  locality 
changed  the  gardens  were  built  over  with  shops. 

Sir  W.  Emerson,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the 
papers,  said  he  regretted  that  time  would  not  allow  of  a  discussion.  From 
the  papers  that  had  been  read,  it  was  evident  that  the  writers  had  given 
great  pains  and  attention  to  their  tasks.  The  way  in  which  large  towns 
and  cities  should  be  laid  out  was  a  most  interesting  one  at  the  present 
moment,  and  especially  to  Londoners,  for  the  Metropolis  was  increasing 
every  year,  and  was  stretching  out  in  all  directions,  and  this  question  of 
the  laying-out  of  extensions  to  larse  cities  was  one  that  met  them  every 
day.  They  were  exceedingly  indeoted  to  Dr.  Stiibben  for  the  time  he 
must  have  taken  in  getting  out  the  plans  he  had  shown  them,  and  they 
were  also  indebted  to  M.  H6nard  for  his  most  interesting  paper.  The 
remaining  papers,  which  time  had  not  permitted  to  be  read,  wodd  appear 
in  the  prmted  proceedings  of  the  Congress. 

The  resolution  was  carried  with  acclamation. 

Mr.  Frank  Miles  Day,  of  Philadelphia,  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  obtained  the  Cnairman's  permission  to  show  a 
few  plans  of  American  cities.  He  said  that  parks  were  a  most  important 
factor  in  the  problem  of  the  plan  of  the  city,  and,  taking  Cleveland  as  an 
example,  he  showed  the  relation  which  the  park  sjrstem  bore  to  that 
portion  of  the  city  where  the  entrance  from  the  new  railway  station  was 
now  being  constructed.  The  entrance  occupies  a  central  position,  and 
the  park  system  extends  to  the  outskirts.  A  number  of  public  buildings 
had  to  be  constructed  in  Cleveland,  and  instead  of  scattenng  them  about 
the  city,  it  was  found  better  to  create  a  wide  Mall,  extenmng  from  the 
Union  Station  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  to  flank  it  with  public  buildings. 
The  ground  for  the  Mall  and  for  several  of  the  buildings  had  been  pur- 
chased, plans  for  two  of  the  larger  buildings  were  completed,  and  the 
construction  of  the  Government  building  was  well  advanced.  The  whole 
scheme  was  a  very  interesting  one,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
arrangement  of  the  buildings  in  this  monumental  fashion  would  cost  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  more  than  if  they  had  been  scattered  about  the  city. 
Many  other  cities  in  America  had  taken  their  cue  from  Cleveland  and  had 
proposed  group  plans.     In  Bu&lo  a  scheme  had  been  perfected  for 

Elacinff  such  a  group  at  the  point  of  radiation  of  the  street  system.  St. 
louis  had  need  at  the  present  time  for  the  construction  of  several  public 
buildings,  and  it  had  been  proposed  to  carve  out  a  central  area  for  the 
purpose,  placing  at  one  end  the  public  library  and  at  the  other  certain 
municipal  buildings.  The  town-hall  had  already  been  constructed, 
facing  the  proposed  Mall,  and  it  was  intended  to  place  the  court-house 
opposite  to  it.  The  twin  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  had  an  inter- 
esting park  system,  bordering  rivers  and^^^lakes,  which  it  was  proposed 
to  extend  very  largely.  It  was  intended  to  construct  three  wide  avenues, 
converging  at  the  new  State  capitol.  Mr.  Daniel  Burnham  was  not  long 
ago  commissioned  to  study  the  plan  of  Manila,  and  he  had  made  many  im- 
portant proposals,  among  which  was  one  for  overlaying  a  rectangular  street 
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system  with  a  system  of  diagonal  roads,  such  that  the  straight  roads  of  one 
portion  of  the  city  became  diagonal  roads  in  other  portions — an  ingenious 
solution.  Mr.  Day  then  showed  a  picture  of  a  recently  completed  scheme  for 
the  replanning  of  San  Francisco,  now  under  consiaeration.  The  present 
city  was  laid  out  upon  a  rectangular  system,  through  which  it  was  proposed 
to  cut  diagonal  avenues  to  various  centres  and  to  make  a  great  park 
extending  Srom  the  high  portion  down  to  the  sea.  In  Washington  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  all  the  public  buildings  in  accordance  with  a  certain 
plan,  buildings  for  legislative  purposes  being  placed  around  the  Capitol, 
those  for  executive  work  around  the  White  House,  and  those  for  mumcipal 
purposes  along  the  Mall.  In  the  four  years  since  that  scheme  had  been 
proposed  at  least  ten  important  buildings  had  been  placed  in  accordance 
with  it. 

Mr.  Max  Clarke,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairmen,  said 
they  were  especially  indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  allowing  Mr.  Day  to 
exhibit  his  photographs.  Mr.  Day's  contribution  clearly  brought  home 
to  them  what  could  be  done  if  this  matter  of  planning  of  cities  were  taken 
in  hand  and  treated  in  a  large  way. 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation,  and  having  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Chairman,  the  meeting  terminated. 

M.  AuGUSTiN  Rey,  Architecte  de  la  Fondation  Rothschild,  sends  the 
following  contribution  to  the  discussion  : — 

La  question  des  espaces  libres  k  r6server  dans  nos  grandes  agglomerations 
modernes  a  fait  Tobjet  d'importantes  Etudes  depuis  quelques  annees. 
EUe  est  devenue  une  veritable  science  et  une  de  celles  dont  rapplication 
exerce  la  plus  haute  influence  sur  la  sante  publique.  En  AUemagne, 
en  Angleterre,  aux  Etats-Unis,  en  Autriche,  en  Belgique,  en  Espagne, 
enfln  en  France,  plusieurs  Administrations  PubUques,  sous  la  pression 
de  techniciens  remarquables,  Architectes  et  Ingenieurs,  commencent  k 
donner  k  cette  question  vitale,  pour  nos  populations  urbaines,  la  plus 
s^rieuse  attention.  Un  de  nos  confreres,  M.  E.  H6nard,  a  notamment 
public,  en  prenant  comme  base  des  statistiques  irr6futables,  le  r6sultat 
de  ses  Etudes  sur  la  ville  de  Paris,  compar^e  aux  grandes  capitales 
europeennes. 

Nous  desirous  brievement  examiner  dans  cette  discussion  trois  points  : 
Quel  est  I'espace  libre  par  excellence  que  reclame  I'habitation. — Pour- 
quoi  les  espaces  libres  urbains  doivent  toujours  §tre  plantcs  d'arbres  et 
converts  de  vegetation. — La  question  de  I'expropriation  pour  creations 
de  voies  publiques  plus  larges. 

Espdce  libre  reclame  avant  tout  par  V habitation. — Si  Ton  nesaurait  trop 
encourager  par  tons  les  moyens  possibles  le  maintien  des  espaces  libres — 
places,  squares,  pares  boises — lorsqu'ils  n' existent  pas  en  quantite  sufiisante, 
on  n'envisage  la  qu'un  des  cot^s  de  la  question,  mais  non  peut-^tre  le  plus 
important.  Lespa/ce  libre  par  excellence  qu'il  faut  d,  r habitation,  cest  la 
voie  publique^  et  cette  portion  de  voie  publique  qu'on  appelle  la  cour,  nur 
laquelle  la  mavion  prend  jour  et  air.  (Teat  en  definitive  de  la  nature  de 
cet  espace  que  depend,  en  realite,  la  vie  de  la  cite.  L'influence  profonde 
determinante  qu'exerce  sur  la  sant6  urbaine  la  voie  publique  montre  que 
c'est  de  ce  cot6  qu'il  faut  porter  la  plus  grande  partie  de  1' effort  pour 
r^liser  de  notables  progres.  Ces  espaces,  rues  et  cours,  doivent  ^tre 
menag^s  avec  une  science  consomm^e.  Les  bases  salubrea  d'un  quart ier  sont 
constituees  avant  tout  par  la  large  circtdatian  de  Vair  et  Vabondante  penetra- 
tion des  rayons  solaires  dans  les  blocs  habites.  Qu'Ji  proximity  soient  situ^s 
des  espaces  libres,  plantes  d'arbres,  ou  Fair  en  grande  masse  se  brasse 
avec  celui  des  rues  avoisinantes,  1' amelioration  sera  certes  considerable. 
Mais  c'est  en  premier  lieu  k  la  voie  publique  k  laquelle  il  faudra  penser 
avant  tout.  Pour  purifier  I'atmosph^re  contamin6e  qui  sort  des  habitations 
par  toutes  les  ouvertures,  le  m61anger  k  sa  sortie  avec  de  Fair  en  mouve- 
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ment,  est  le  probleme  primordial  de  la  salubrite.  Aussi  est-U  egseniUl 
que  la  cour  et  la  rue  soient  formees  d'espaces  communiquant  entre  eux. 
Nous  avons  etabli  autre  part  les  pnncipales  methodes  qui  doiyent  nous 
permettre  d'amver  a  ce  resultat,  et  avons  ete  le  premier  k  demontrer  a 
quel  point  il  est  indispensable,  si  Ton  veut  satisfaire  k  Thygiene  de  Taera- 
tion,  qu'il  en  soit  ainsi.  Nous  ne  pouvons  pretendre  faire  avancer  serieuse- 
ment  la  question  des  espaces  libres  dans  la  ville,  si  nous  ne  faisons  Tim- 
portant  enort  de  modifier  dans  ce  sens  le  plan  de  nos  immeubles.  L'hygiene 
publique  doit  placer  au  premier  rang  de  ses  preoccupations  et  de  ses  soucis 
la  suppression  des  cours  fermees  et  leur  remplacement  par  des  cours 
ouvertes.  Dans  le  cas  ou  cela  serait  m^me  possible,  nous  aUons  jusqu'a  pre- 
coniser  d'eviter,  pour  les  parties  d'immeubles  en  bordure  de  la  voie  publique, 
les  murs  mitoyens  de  grande  hauteur,  les  limitant  aux  soubassements  de 
I'ed^fice,  laissant  ainsi  au-dessus  un  espace  vide,  s^parant  deux  proprietes 
voisines,  pour  la  libre  circulation  de  Fair.  II  est  necessaire^  rn  efftt,  que  Von 
cree  la  deineure  entouree  de  toate  part  et  comme  baignee  dair  en  mauvement, 
Ce  que  nous  indiquons  comme  r^formes  est  limite  aux  batiments  servant 
a  rhabitation  urbaine,  laissant  de  cote  ceux  d'autres  categories.  Les 
bases  de  renovation,  dont  nous  venous  de  developper  les  grandes  lignes, 
semblent  a  Theure  presente  un  peu  comme  des  reves.  Elles  s'imposeront 
dans  I'avenir  cependant  peu  k  peu,  et  par  etapes  successives.  Les 
reglements  de  voirie,  appUcables  aux  extensions  de  toutes  nos  grandes 
cites,  seront  obliges  d'y  faire  appel^  car  elles  repondent  aux  besoins  les 
plus  imperieux  de  la  vie  humaine.  Augmenter  sans  cesse  le  cube  d'air 
en  mouvement  et  les  espaces  situes  dans  le  pourtour  immediat  de  la 
maison,  ce  qui  permet  en  meme  temps  une  abondante  lumiere  de  pen6trer, 
faire  ime  opposition  de  plus  en  plus  enersique  k  tout  ce  qui  tendrait  a 
restreindre  ces  espaces,  est  le  but  vers  lequel  doivent  tendre  tons  les 
efforts. 

Fourquoi  les  esjya^s  libres  doivent  tjujours  Hre  plantes. — L'impor- 
tance  des  plantations  dans  tout  espace  libre  suffisiant,  que  ce  soit 
dans  les  voies  publiques  ou  dans  les  cours,  a  toujours  ete  reconnue. 
Ces  plantations  ont  une  influence  indeniable  sur  la  sant^  du  citadin. 
Personne  jusqu'ici  n'a  explique  d'une  mani^re  satisfaisante  les  raisons  de 
cette  influence.  A  la  suite  de  travaux  sur  ce  sujet,  nous  sommes  arrives 
k  des  conclusions  qui  viennent  confirmer  d'une  maniere  inattendue  1' im- 
portance donnee  jusqu'ici  a  la  plantation  des  espaces  libres.  Les  etudes 
que  nous  avons  entreprises  se  basent  sur  Finfluence  considerable  que 
Felectricite  exerce  sur  notre  globe.  La  terre,  domaine  de  F61ectricite 
negative,  filtre  cette  61ectricite  par  toutes  les  asp^rites  dont  elle  est  re- 
couverte.  Les  pointes  v6getales,  les  pointes  min^rales  fonctionnent 
comme  de  v6ritables  detenteurs  de  cette  electricity  du  sol.  Celle-ci  est 
en  quantite  colossale.  Des  experiences  recentes  ont  montre  que  rien  ne 
pouvait  contrarier  la  regularity  de  ces  eflluves,  sauf  dans  un  cas  lorsque  le 
sol  6tait  prive  d'asperites  et  se  trouvait  absolument  plat.  Cet  ecoulement 
electrique,  auquel  on  n\i  jamais  jusqu^ici  attache  V importance  votUue,  est 
peut-etre  une  des  lois  de  la  nature  qui  exerce  sur  nos  organismes  la  plus 
puissante  influence,  L'61ectricite  atmosph^rique  est  en  g^n^ral  de  sens 
contraire  a  celle  de  la  terre,  et  provient,  comme  on  Fexplique  actuelle- 
ment,  de  Faction  des  rayons  solaires,  pent  etre  ceux  du  groupe  obscur  du 
spectre  solaire  sur  Fether  et  Fair.  En  temps  normal  la  combinaison 
de  ces  deux  electricites  se  fait  dans  les  parties  superieures  de  Fatmo- 
sphere.  La  tension  du  fluide  terrestre  est  parfois  considerable;  elle 
a  ete  relev^e  dans  les  veg6taux  notamment  comme  d^passant  toute 
attente.  Comme  nous  venons  de  Fexpliquer,  ce  fluide  n6gatif  du  sol 
s'ecoule  avec  une  regularity  absolue  filtrant  pour  ainsi  dire  par  toute 
asperite,  fonctionnant  comme  veritable  detenteur.  (L'eau  est  un  flltreur 
naturel  d' electricity  dont  rien  ne  pent  venir  contrarier  Faction.)  En 
deboisant  tws  villes,  par  la  suppression  de  tout  e^a^ce  libre  couvert   de 
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twtZwrc,  oom/me  les  jardiiis,  en  donnant  A  noa  chausse^is  ces  wrfaces  liases, 
et  pour  ainsi  dire  polies,  nous  substituons  un  pspace  plat  et  sans  asperites 
qui  empec^ie  Vecoulement  normal  de  VUectricite  terrestre.  Que  se  passe- 
t-il  alors?  L'homme  en  mouvement  sur  la  vote  publique  macadamisee, 
bitumee,  pavee,  arrive,  comrne  detentev/r  suHt  de  Velectricite  considerable 
accumulee  d  la  surface  du  sol  et  qui  ne  pouvait  s'ecouler.  Cette 
electricite  s^ecoule  par  la  surface  exterieure  de  nos  persounes  et  ehraide 
ainsi  fcUcdement  a  la  longue  tout  notre  systeme  nervetix.  Les  fatigues 
si  intenses  que  nous  ressentons  ft  la  ville,  e^i  s&raient  la  veritable  cause. 
Pour  nous  remettre,  il  nous  faiU  sejourner  h  la  campoigne,  ou  cette 
electricite  qui  s'ecoule  normalement  par  les  innombrahles  asperites  du 
sol  ne  passe  plus  par  nous.  Nous  reprenons  peu  (t  peu  notre  equilibre, 
notre  systeme  rierveux  n^etant  plus  souTnis  ct  ces  passages  violents  d^elec- 
tricite  terrestre.  II  ne  suffit  done  pas  d'avoir  des  espaces  libres,  il  est 
indispensable  de  les  boiser,  et  cela  pour  la  raison  capitale  que  le  vegetal- 
brin  d'herbe-arbuste-arbre  est  par  essence  un  des  plus  puissants 
d^tenteurs  de  Telectricit^  du  sol.  Les  hommes  eminents  qui  se  sont 
occupes  iusqu'ici  de  la  question  des  espaces  libres,  et  qui  sont  partisans 
resolus  de  les  voir  toujours  plant6s,  peuvent  se  rendre  compte,  par  les 
raisons  d'ordre  scientifique  que  nous  venons  pour  la  premiere  fois  de 
mettre  en  lumi^re,  de  Timportance  enorme  que  doivent  avoir  ces  planta- 
tions. 

La  question  des  expropriations  powr  C9*eation  de  voies  puhliquea  plus 
larges. — Une  question  delicate  k  laquelle  vient  de  faire  allusion  notre  Presi- 
dent, M.  Buls,  et  k  laquelle  M.  H6nard  a  donn6  une  solution,  est  celle  de 
la  voie  publique  avec  ou  sans  magasins.  La  gaiete  d'un  quartier  servant 
k  I'habitation  est  certainement  augmentee  par  la  presence  de  magasins 
dans  le  soubassement  des  maisons.  C'est  1^  un  fait  qu'il  faut  recon- 
naitre,  et  avec  lequel  il  faut  compter.  Nous  avons  cherchi,  nous  occupant 
plus  particuli^rement  de  la  question  d'expropriation,  k  r6soudre  par  une 
formule  simple  ce  probleme  complexe,  que  nous  avons  ainsi  pos6 :  Comment 
tracer  une  voie  pour  que,  dans  Vavenir,  la  circulation  devenant  intense, 
la  largeur  de  cette  voie  puisse  etre  augmented,  sans  depenses  excessives 
pour  la  communautef  Void  la  solution  economique  et  pratiqtue  d 
laquelle  nous  sommes  parvenus.  Si  la  largeur  de  12  7n.  suffit  pour  les 
besoins  actuels,  et  qu'une  largeur  dans  Vavenir  de  18  m.  soit  moitie  en 
plus,  soit  consideree  comme  pouvant  devenir  necessaire,  en  creant  cette 
voie  de  12  m.  tujUS  prevoyons  le  read  des  fa(^ades  de  3  w.  de  chaque 
c6te,  les  proprietaires  n'etant  autorises  que  dans  la  hauteur  du  sou- 
bassement de  leurs  maisons  sur  cette  bande  de  3  m.  de  construire  des 
magasins  jusqu^d,  Valigtiement  de  la  rue.  Dans  Vavenir,  V elargissem&nt 
de  la  rue  devenant  necessairey  V expropriation,  en  faisant  disparaitre  wne 
premiere  bande  de  malisons  sur  un  des  cHes  de  la-  i*ue.,  p&rtera  la  largeur 
de  la  rue  d,  \b  m.,  et  plus  tard  <^  18  m.  par  C expropriation  de  V autre  cote. 
(Vest  U7he  methods  simple  ft  qui  permet  toutes  les  variantes  possibles. 
Sur  cette  base  nouvelle  les  expropriations  seront  ramenees  d.  des  chiffres 
tres  peu  eleves.  EUes  ne  comprendront,  &n  effet,  que  le  prix  des  bandes 
de  terrain  et  les  indemnitee  ne  poi'teront  que  sur  ia  hauteur  d!un  sou- 
bassement ^  laissant  indemne  la  maison  tout  enHere.  Les  expropriations 
pour  elargissement  des  voies  publiques  sont  celles  qui  grevent  le  budget 
d'une  municipality  d'une  maniere  reguliere,  et  pour  des  chiffres  con- 
siderables parfois.  Pour  satisfaire  aux  charges  eroissantes  de  nos  viUes, 
il  faut  mJenager  les  depenses  d'avenir  de  nos  cites  et  faire  ce  qus  n^ont 
pas  fait  nos  predecesseurs,  qui  nous  ont  laisae  les  jylus  grandes  dijfflcnltes 
a  resoudre.  Eviter,  par  la  methode  que  nous  venons  de  donner.  les  ex- 
propriations desastreuses  qui  consistent  k  raser  les  immeubles  de  toute 
hauteur  qui  entrainent  k  des  indemnites  considerables,  est  le  but  que 
nous  avons  poursuivi.  Cette  reduction,  dans  de  tres  grandes  proportions 
du  budget  fiitur  de  I'^largissement  des  voies  publiques,  est  une  mesure 
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de  haute  sagesse  et  snr  laquelle  nous  attiioiis  Tattention  toute  speciale 
du  Congres  et  de  grandes  Aoministiations  Municipales. 

Resume. — Uespace  lihre  par  exeeilence  est  celui  gut  est  immediatenieni 
en  CO  7-  mnnication  avec  F habitation  :  la  me  et  ce  tronQon  de  rue  qu'est  la 
cour.  Cest  de  loi  snrtout  qu'il  faut  s'occiiper,  car  il  a  en  definitive  sur 
la  sante  publique  la  plus  grande  inflaence. 

La  cour  ferm6e  interienie  doit  faire  place  a  la  cour  ouverte.  La  Ville 
peut  ^tre  comparee  k  un  vaste  oigane  sillonne  de  canaux,  ou  la  cour 
ferm^  joue  le  role  d*un  reservoir  iBol6.  II  faut  le  remettre  en  communi- 
cation avec  les  canaux  publics  ou  Fair  circule  librement  et  en  faire  I'anneze 
obligee  de  la  voie  publique. 

Nous  rendrons  ainsi  a  la  maison  d'habitation  jusqu'en  ses  moindres 
replis,  cet  aliment  de  toute  vie,  Fair  et  la  lumiere,  que  I'avenir  sanitaire 
exige  et  reclame  de  plus  en  plus. 

Boiser  nos  espaces  libreSj  que  ee  soil  nos  cours,  nos  rues,  iios  squares, 
est  utie  neceesite  cFun  ordre  tres  eleve.  Nous  avons  6tabli  Finfluence  de  la 
vegetation  sur  Fequilibre  nerveux  de  nos  personnes.  Independamment 
d'autres  raisons,  qui  ont  ete  developpees  avec  eloquence  par  quelques  uns 
de  nos  eminents  collegues,  cette  raison  seule  devrait  nous  guider. 

Uiie  sohUion  simple  et  economique,  pour  Pavenir  de  la  drcuUUiaii  dans 
nos  villes,  nous  a  permis  de  dire  un  mot  des  expropriations  pour  cause 
d^elargissem^nt  de  voies.  Ces  espaces  libres,  que  nous  cr6ons  4  si  grands 
frais,  peuvent  etre  obtenus  par  la  formule  tr^  souple  dont  nous  avons 
fix6  les  bases  et  a  laquelle  il  nous  faiudra  inevitablement  arriver  dans  la 
pratique. 

De  quelque  maniere  qu'on  envisage  la  question,  c'est  k  Fam^liora- 
tion  du  trace  de  nos  voies  pubUques,  a  leur  largeur,  k  leur  orientation 
rationnelle,  k  la  transformation  radicale  de  nos  cours  fermees  en  cours 
ouvertes,  que  Fespace  libre  est  destine  k  exercer  la  plus  pmssante  action 
sur  la  sant6  publique  et  sur  Favenir  de  nos  cit^s  surpeupl6es. 
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Subject  VIU. 

TO  WHAT  EXTENT  AND  IN  WHAT  SENSE  SHOULD  THE 
ARCHITECT  HAVE  CONTROL  OVER  OTHER  ARTISTS 
OR  CRAFTSMEN  IN  THE  COMPLETION  OF  A  NATIONAL 
OR   PUBLIC   BUILDING? 

Thursday,  \%th  July. — InstitiUe  Meeting- Boom. 

Chairmen  :  Mr.  B.  Boker  (Bussia)  ;  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  (England). 

Hon.  Secretaries  :  Mr.  E.  Kirby  (Liverpool) ;  Mr.  G.  Oakley  Totten,  jnn. 

(United  States). 

1.  By  Sir  William  Richmond,  K.C.B.,  R.A. 

A  simple  question  is  asked  upon  a  very  complicated  subject,  com- 
plicated because  we  live  in  times  when  artists  come  much  more  rarely 
into  touch  than  formerly.  Cities  are  bigger,  life  is  less  simple,  distractions 
of  various  kinds  are  ever  hindering  any  artistic  intercourse.  Above 
all,  the  State  does  not  take  much  account  of  Art.  Education  is  in  all 
hands,  superficially.  Hundreds  of  clever  young  fellows  are  taught  the 
rudiments.  How  few  of  these  gain  permanent  employment,  or  even 
make  a  living !  Yet  notwithstanding,  the  Institute  is  always  broadening 
its  ground ;  the  Royal  Academy  seeks  to  be  more  comprehensive.  The 
Art  Workers'  Guild  has  accomplished  much,  and  the  "  Arts  and  Crafts"  have 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  interest  of  a  section  of  the  public.  Against  the 
cold  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  Art  may  be  set  a  growingly 
democratic  bearing  of  artists  to  artists.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting  are  getting  only  too  slowly  more  closely  into  touch,  and  the 
professor  of  each  separate  art  is  gaining  knowledge  from  the  specialist. 
And  yet  there  are  great  difficulties.  The  great  mother  of  Art,  Archi- 
t-ecture,  is  still  shy  of  her  children.  For  this  there  must  be  a  reason. 
May  it  not  be  that  though  increased  liberation  from  **  Styles  "  finds  a  less 
pedantic  outlook,  still  a  really  modem  expression  in  architecture  has  not 
entirely  overcome  them  ?  The  rapidly  increasing  necessities  of  modem 
life,  the  almost  innumerable  and  new  problems  which  the  architect  has  to 
solve,  render  him  more  or  less  an  experimentalist.  And  exactly,  though 
less  forcibly,  an  analogous  uncertainty  surrounds  the  inspiration  of  the 
sculptor  and  painter. 

Modem  costume  does  not  lend  itself  to  sculpturesque  or  pictorial  art 
as  monumental  art,  and  only  monumental  design  can  find  feUowship  with 
architecture  ;  so  that  we  are  more  or  less  in  a  dilemma,  all  of  us.  It  would 
seem  a  commonplace  to  say  that  a  classic  building  should  be  embellished 
with  classic  stones  told  either  in  the  round  in  relief  or  by  painting  of  the 
'  same  character,  and  the  same  applies  to  Gothic  buildings.  And  yet  being 
done  the  average  even  instructed  citizen  is  left  cold.  He  is  aware  of  a 
certain  anachronism  ;  and  though  he  may  admire,  his  admiration  is  without 
sympathy,  and  if  he  does  not  state  it  there  is  lurking  in  his  mind  some 
such  sentence  as  this : ''  Is  there  nothing  good  enough,  picturesque  enough, 
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grand  enough  in  modem  life  to  create  a  style  ?  "  This  leads  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  architecture  must  make  the  move  ;  sculpture  and  painting 
will  follow.  The  divorce  of  the  three  arts  has  been  destructive  to  the 
highest  art,  which  contains  them  all  three.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
the  Royal  Academy  is  per  se  an  academy  of  painting  ;  it  has  fallen  to  be  so. 
The  architectural  room  there  enlists  but  little  of  the  public  attention. 
Why  ?  The  average  public  is  neither  interested  in  nor  does  it  know 
anything  about  that  noble  art,  which  is  beyond  its  power  of  comprehension 
because  it  appeals  to  the  most  abstract  of  our  senses,  beauty  of  Une  and  of 
proportion.  Architecture  is  an  art  which  appeals  last,  not  first,  to  the 
average  individual.  Painting  appeals  first,  first  as  portraiture,  second  as 
anecdote  ;  that  painting  which  is  the  highest,  which  is  abstract,  and  hence 
in  allegiance  with  architecture,  appeals  scarcely  at  all.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sculpture,  though  in  a  less  degree  than  of  painting.  Regard  for 
the  abstract  beauty  of  form  is  very  rare  in  England ;  thus  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  the  higher  forms  of  decorative  painting  have  no  market ; 
they  are  not  either  of  them,  as  it  were,  dealers'  wares ;  their  value  is 
intrinsic,  not  fluctuating,  and  it  cannot  be  grouped  in  the  sale-room : 
therefore  neither  architecture,  sculpture,  nor  decorative  painting  is  within 
the  market.     So  much  the  better ' 

Doubtless  a  combination  of  serious  architects,  sculptors,  and  painters 
would  be  quite  invaluable — a  society,  say,  comprising  a  small  number 
of  each  section  of  the  arts,  perhaps  six  architects,  six  sculptors,  and  six 
painters.  The  Institute  is  the  very  body  to  create  this  new  departure 
from  specialism  and  all  its  narrowing  effects. 

In  my  opinion  no  amount  of  "  Papers,"  either  for  discussion  at  a  Con- 
gress or  for  stimulating  a  pleasant  chat  at  one  of  the  evenings  at  the 
Institute,  will  ever  lead  further  than  that  evening's  passing  instruction  and 
pleasant  pastime.  There  are  many  men  capable  of  writmg  able  articles, 
convincing  also  for  the  time  being,  but  which  very  soon  are  found  in  that 
limbo  called  forgetfulness.  We  must  get  practically  into  touch ;  there 
must  be  no  priority.  Our  several  professions  are  full  of  difiiculties,  which 
would  be  appreciated  as  soon  as  we  could  get  to  work  together.  The 
architect  can  learn  much  from  the  painter  and  sculptor,  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  "  touch  "  that  is  needed,  not "  shyness,"  and  real  "  touch  "  can  only 
occur  when  practice  follows  precept  in  the  initial  stages  of  a  great  work. 
It  is  of  little  use  for  an  architect  to  tell  the  sculptor  or  the  painter :  Here  I 
want  a  statue,  there  a  relief,  here  a  wall  painting,  &c.  At  the  very  initial 
the  three  should  work  together.  There  is  nothing  harder  than  the  ex- 
perience of  an  artist  who  is  called  to  decorate  a  building  with  painting  or 
sculpture  which  is  in  a  sense  complete  without  either.  Surely  the  structure 
must  be  designed  to  receive.  A  niche  is  nothing  without  its  statue,  a 
sentry-box  is  a  silly  thing  without  its  sentry,  just  as  a  framed  panel  seems 
to  ask  for  what  it  is  framing,  for  something  precious — marble,  mosaic, 
or  colour.  Incomplete  is  the  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
St.  Paul's :  it  looks  like  a  pedestal  without  a  reason  ;  it  fails  because  it  has 
no  culmination.  There  are  plenty  of  arches,  plinths,  pedestals  scattered 
all  over  London  which  present  the  same  absence  in  appearance  of  any 
utility.  If  there  is  no  money  forthcoming  to  complete  a  scheme,  why  ask 
us  to  imagine  what  all  these  pedestals,  plinths,  and  arches  mean  ?  They 
mean  nothing,  they  are  inadequate  and  senseless  !  Surely  we  can  imagine 
a  style  of  architecture  the  growth  of  necessity  which  shall  ask  for  no 
adornment  save  that  of  beauty  of  line  and  dignity  of  proportion.  That 
would  be  one  thing,  perfectly  complete  and  quite  comprehensive  and 
entirely  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  went.  But  when  we  see  forms  which  are 
not  structural  placed  for  purposes  which  they  do  not  fulfil  are  we  not 
puzzled  and  dissatisfied  ?  We  are  presented  with  shams.  Now,  if  the 
architect,  starting  his  design,  says,  I  am  going  to  design  for  sculpture 
and  painting,  and  calls  in  the  best  sculptor  and  painter  to  consult  with  hira. 
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his  hands  will  be  strengthened  ;  knowing  how  much  money  he  has  to 
spend,  he  will  be  able  to  portion  out  the  various  costs  of  the  various  parts 
of  liis  scheme. 

My  main  contention  is  that,  with  a  view  to  closer  touch  between  the 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter,  a  committee  such  as  I  have  indicated 
might  be  appointed  by  the  Institute.  That  committee  might  in  time 
become  an  advisory  body  to  the  Government  and  the  London  County  Coun- 
cil, which  both  need  assistance,  not  only  in  common  sense,  but  good  taste 
also,  in  all  that  appUes  to  Art. 


2.  DES  RAPPORTS  PROFESSIONNELS  ENTRE   L'ARCHITECTE 
ET  SES  COLLABORATEURS  PEINTRES  ET  SCULPTEURS. 

Par  H.  P.  Nenot,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut  de  France. 

L' etude  qui  vous  est  soumise  touche  k  un  des  points  les  plus  delicats 
de  notre  art ;  elle  a  pour  sujet :  "  Des  Rapports  Professionnels  entre 
I'Architecte  et  ses  Collaborateurs  Peintres  et  Sculpteurs." 

A  toutes  les  epoques  anterieures  de  Tart  ime  meme  pensee  unissait  tons 
les  artistes.  Peintres,  architectes,  sculpteurs  avaient  un  meme  ideal,  et  le 
maitre  de  I'ceuvre  etait  sur  de  trouver  chez  ses  collaborateurs  une  inter- 
pretation decorative  en  parfaite  communaute  de  sentiments  avec  sa  propre 
composition. 

Chez  les  Egyptiens  les  sculptures  hieratiques  font  partie  de  I'archi- 
tecture  meme,  et  les  belles  peintures  des  tombeaux  des  rois  de  Thebes 
indiquent  qu'au  point  de  vue  decoratif  pictural,  comme  au  point  de  vue 
sculptural,  Tunite  etait  parfaite. 

Les  beaux  monuments  de  la  Gr^ce,  o^  la  sculpture  jouait  un  role 
considerable,  quelquefois  m^me  preponderant,  comme  k  I'Erecthie,  nous 
montrent  <jue  les  plus  grands  sculpteurs  cherchaient  avant  tout  cette 
unite  si  desurable. 

A  Pompei,  ou  nous  retrouvons  la  vie  intime  des  Romains,  nous  voyons 
que  dans  leurs  habitations  particuheres  comme  dans  leurs  constructions 
monumentales  les  peintures  et  sculptures  decoratives,  quoique  varices  k 
I'infini,  sont  toujours  en  communaute  parfaite  avec  rarchitecture. 

Au  moyen-age  les  charmantes  basiUques  latines,  les  splendides  eglises 
byzantines,  les  belles  cathedrales  romanes  et  gothiques,  malgre  la  tres 
grande  liberte  d'allures  des  sculpteurs  et  des  peintres,  indiquent  bien 
qu'une  pensee  commune,  ime  meme  foi,  animaient  tons  les  artistes. 

A  la  Renaissance,  architectes,  peintres  et  sculpteurs  avaient  tons 
ensemble  modifie  completement  leur  esthetique,  et  le  record  de  1' unite  au 
point  de  vue  des  trois  arts  appartient  a  Michel- Ange  qui  architecte  etait 
son  propre  collaborateur  comme  peintre  et  sculpteur. 

Avec  le  Louis  XIII,  le  Louis  XIV,  le  Louis  XV,  le  Louis  XVI  et 
I'Empire  les  architectes  pref^rent  les  courbes  ou  les  lignes  tres  droites,  et 
peintres  et  sculpteurs  en  leurs  oeuvres  tons  ensemble  s'adoptent  k  leurs 
conceptions  et  sont  gracieux  et  souples  ou  rigides  et  severes  suivant  les 
difEerentes  epoques. 

Cette  unite  des  differentes  ecoles  ^tait  feconde  pour  les  artistes  ;  chacun 
d'eux  suivant  son  temperament  interpretait  le  sentiment  d'art  qui  influen- 
9ait  son  epoque  et  en  suivait  ou  en  dirigeait  les  fluctuations. 

lis  ignoraient  les  styles  et  passaient,  comme  notre  grand  confrere 
Blondel,  du  Louis  XIV  au  Loms  XV  sans  s'en  douter,  simplement  en 
suivant  la  mode  ;  peintres,  sculpteurs  et  architectes  ^taient  tons  de  la  meme 
ecole ;  et  cette  ecole  leur  semblait  bien  superieure  k  toutes  celles  des 
epoques  anterieures;  ils  avaient  m^me  un  certain  mepris  pour  les  dites 
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6poque8,  et  cela  devait  etre  une  grande  joie  et  une  grande  force  d'etre 
sur  de  la  parfaite  verite  de  Testhetique  de  son  art. 

Combien  etaient  faciles  et  simples  les  rapports  professionnels  de 
Tarchitecte  avec  ses  collaborateurs  peintres  et  sculpteurs ;  ils  parlaient 
toujours  la  m§me  langue  et  cette  pens^e  commune  donnait  a  leurs  mouve- 
ments  cette  belle  unite  si  difficile  k  pbtenir  de  nos  jours. 

Les  paradis  terrestre  des  belles  epoques  unitaires  nous  est  ferme: 
nous  avons  tons  voulu  mordre  aux  frmts  de  Tarbre  de  science :  critiques 
et  archeologues  nous  ont  appris  I'histoire  de  Tart  et  des  differents  styles, 
et  chacun  de  nous  suivant  ses  preferences  j  a  plac^  des  apogees  ou  des 
decadences. 

Sans  se  douter  que  Tart  est  une  langue  que  chaque  g6n6ration  ne  doit 
modifier  que  leg^rement,  et  qu'on  ne  pent  se  rendre  compte  de  ces  modi- 
fications et  les  juger  qu'apres  au  moins  un  demi-siecle,  on  nous  a  demande 
quel  style  nous  faisions  !  II  nous  aurait  fallu  repondre  comme  ces  heros 
d'un  drame  populaire  qui  tirant  leurs  epees  s'ecriaient :  "  Nous  autres 
gentilshommes  du  moyen-age  " ;  ceux-la  au  moins  n'hesitaient  pas  a 
classer  leur  6poque. 

On  nous  a,  de  plus,  tr^  gentiment  dit  que  nous  6tions  en  pleine  d&»- 
dence,  et  alors  au  lieu  de  continuer  k  parler  la  langue  que  Ton  avait  apprise 
on  a  voulu  remonter  aux  sources ;  mais  il  y  a  tant  de  d^licieuses  rivieres 
et  de  charmants  petits  bras  au  fleuve  de  I'Art,  quand  on  veut  en  remonter 
le  courant,  q^ue  les  uns  ont  retrouve  la  vraie  source  dans  I'lnde,  d'autres  en 
Grece,  certams  en  Italic  et  beaucoup  dans  les  pays  romans  et  gothiques 
ou  ailleurs. 

Chaque  artiste  ayant  trouve  la  vraie  source  s'y  baignaitdelicieusement, 
ses  adeptes  affirmaient  ^u'il  n'y  avait  pas  d'eau  plus  pure,  mais  comme  il 
y  avait  beaucoup  de  vraies  sources,  chaque  groupement  parlant  une  langue 
morte  qu'il  connaissait  peu,  les  artistes  cesserent  de  se  comprendre,  comme 
jadis  lors  de  la  construction  de  la  Tour  de  Babel. 

Dans  cette  confusion  de  belles  individualites  s'affirmerent,  mais  toutcs 
ces  6coles  rendaient  la  tache  de  Tarchitecte  tres  difficile  quand  il  s'agissait 
de  decorer  un  monument. 

Lors  de  la  construction  de  la  Sorbonne,  dans  le  grand  amphitheatre, 
pour  decorer  la  partie  du  fond  qui  porte  la  coupole,  il  avait  6te  pr6vu  une 
grande  fresque  de  26  metres  de  d^veloppement.  Le  succes  dependait  de 
la  tonalite  de  cette  fresque.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  semblait  indique  ;  avec 
lui  le  mur  de  pierre  blanche  presque  entierement  reconvert  continuerait  a 
porter  sa  coupole ;  mais  mon  ami  Benjamin  Constant,  designe  pour  une 
autre  decoration  dans  le  m§me  monument,  ambitionnait  cette  fresque, 
et  le  President  de  la  R6publique,  M.  Gr6y}%  fit  savoir  au  Directeur  des 
Beaux- Arts,  M.  Kempfen,  qu'il  desirait  vivement  que  la  commande  lui 
en  fut  faite.  La  situation  de  Tarchitecte  etait  p^nible  ;  r6sister  au  chef 
de  TEtat  6tait  chose  difficile,  mais  d'autre  part  avec  la  palette  puissante  de 
Benjamin  Constant  la  demi-coupole  n'6tait  plus  supportee  et  Tharmonie 
generale  6tait  rompue.  Je  fis  savoir  que  si  on  m'imposait  Benjamin 
Constant  je  renoncerais  k  la  fresque  et  la  remplacerait  par  un  motif  archi- 
tectural.    On  m'accorda  Puvis  de  Chavannes. 

II  en  devrait  toujours  etre  ainsi ;  au  lieu  d'imposer  k  Tarchitecte  tel 
artiste  on  devrait  lui  laisser  ime  grande  liberte  pour  le  choix  de  ses  colla- 
borateurs, et  lui-mdme  doit  indiquer  les  artistes  et  suivre  leurs  travaux, 
sans  autre  preoccupation  que  I'harmonie  gen6rale  de  sa  composition,  et 
laisser  aux  peintres  et  sculpteurs  responsables  de  leurs  ceuvres  toute 
liberte  de  formes  ou  de  couleurs,  pourvu  qu'ils  ne  portent  pas  atteinte  a 
cette  harmonic  g^n^rale  sans  laquelle  aucune  oeuvre  architecturale  ne  pent 
r^ellement  exister. 

Paris :  28  avril  1906. 
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3.  By  Gaston  Tr^lat  (Paris). 

Juaqu'h  quel  point  et  daiia  qud  86718  Va/rchitecte  doit-il  avoir  le  coiitrCle  8ur 
le8  autres  artistes  et  sur  les  artisans  dans  r^dijication  complete  des 
monuments  destines  d  Vetat  ou  au  service  public  f 

S'il  n'y  avait  pas  an  controle  permanent  k  exercer  sur  tons  les  artistes, 
sur  tons  les  artisans,  dans  TMification  des  monuments  destin6s  k  I'Etat  ou 
auz  municipalit^s,  le  r61e  de  rarchitecte  serait  consid6rablement  r6duit, 
et  mSme  jusqu'au  point  de  supprimer  la  portee  efiective  de  I'art,  en  ce 
qui  concerne  l'6dification  d'ensemble,  sur  laquelle  repose  rarchitecture. 

Les  Edifices  d'un  caractere  national  ou  municipal  sont  des  plus 
nobles  applications  auxquelles  il  y  ait  k  faire  face.  lis  donnent  done 
lieu  k  une  mise-en-ceuyre  comprenant  tons  les  caracteres  d'une  execu- 
tion bien  con9ue  et  bien  dirigee.  La  realisation  doit,  en  tons  points, 
repondre  a  la  conception  primitive,  telle  que  TEtat — ou  ime  representation 
fondle  de  pouvoirs — se  trouve  en  droit  ne  s'y  attendre,  de  la  part  d'une 
personnalite  responsable,  k  qui  Ton  a  montre  sa  confiance.  Quand  il 
s'agit  de  I'Etat  ou  de  service  public,  les  monuments,  il  faut  bien  le  recon- 
naitre,  prennent  en  g^niral  plus  d'ampleur  qu'ils  n'en  auraient,  s'il  s'agissait 
de  services  priv^s.  Consequemment,  on  se  trouve  en  presence  d'une  com- 
plexity k  laquelle  il  faut  satisfaire.  EUe  prend  un  accent  encore  plus 
intense  que  dans  toute  autre  condition.  IT  est  necessaire  d'assurer  une 
suite  ininterrompue.  Elle  se  continue  avec  une  intelligence  qui  s'eiargit 
sans  cesse,  depuis  les  preoccupations  du  debut,  servant  de  point  de  depart 
a  la  conception,  jusqu'^  I'extreme  achevement  que  Pexecution  arrive  k 
parfaire.  Et  si,  d'autre  part,  on  envisage  Tharmonie  que  Tedifice  devra 
realiser  plastiquement,  pour  repondre  de  tout  point  k  ce  qui  fut  entrevu 
et  arrete  dans  ses  grandes  lignes,  au  moment  de  la  conception  premiere, 
on  trouvera  sans  doute  un  nouvel  argument  en  faveur  du  controle  exclusif 
de  Tarchitecte,  s'attachant  par  lui-meme  k  Pachevement  final  de  I'oeuvre. 
C'est  du  moins  ce  que  pareiUe  circonstance  tendrait  k  exiger. 

Je  crois  bien  qu'une  des  questions  precedentes  m'a  dZ]k  foumi  Tocca- 
sion  de  mettre  en  evidence  la  pensee  :  qu'un  dessin,  une  etude,  n'est  pour 
ainsi  dire  rien  du  tout,  relativement  a  la  realisation  entrevue  par  I'artiste. 
Les  visions,  qui  guident  I'auteur  dans  sa  conception  premiere  ou  dans 
les  etapes  successives  auxquelles  I'eiaboration  donne  lieu  et  qu'il  pourrait 
pousser  indefiniment,  lui  font  sans  cesse  envisager  im  nouvel  au-ddh. 
L'execution  est  seule  k  arreter  ces  essais,  d'accord  avec  la  marche  inquiete 
de  I'art.  Et  cette  execution  elle-m^me  demande,  pour  avoir  une  valeur 
reelle,  que  I'auteur  de  I'ensemble,  et  aucun  autre,  exerce  une  sorte  de 
maestria  jusqu'^  I'extreme  fin,  qu'il  soit  seul  k  arreter,  k  decider  la  figure  et 
le  relief  de  tons  les  elements  pouvant  intervenir  dans  la  realisation  projetee. 

Quant  k  la  science  mecanique  assurant  la  stabilite  de  la  construction, 
le  concepteur  ne  pent  se  desinteresser  des  moyens  employes  pour  assurer 
la  duree  des  services  qu'il  amenage  et  dont  il  a  une  responsabiUte  publique. 

Pour  ce  qui  touche  I'infinite  d'eiements  intervenant  dans  I'ordonnance 
plastique  d'un  ensemble,  il  n'est  pas  permis  k  un  architecte  de  s'en  distraire  ; 
car  ce  serait  s'exposer  k  compromettre  I'ceuvre  con9ue,  amorcee  en  projet 
et  dont  le  mode  d'execution  etudie  en  detail  permet  seulement  d'afiirmer  la 
valeur.  S'agit-il  de  peinture  et  de  sculptures  d6coratives  ou  meme  statu - 
aires,  c'est  encore  la  meme  chose :  aucune  execution  ne  pent,  en  I'espece,  etre 
toieree  sans  avoir  subi  la  mise  au  point  qui  appartient  exclusivement  au 
chef  de  I'operation  plastique.  II  est  seul  k  I'avoir  vue,  avant  meme  que 
I'execution  fut  abordee  ;  et  il  a  vecu  avec  tous  les  elements  qu'il  lui  etait 
permis  de  prevoir  en  vue  de  I'harmonie  plastique  d'abord  pressentie  et  que 
ses  premiers  croquis  reperaient  deja.  Et  meme,  en  ce  qui  concerne  la 
statuaire  que  nous  venonsdeja  d'alieguer,  I'equihbre  formd  doit  encore  etre 
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subordonn6   au   premier  concept   et   ne  jamais  troubler  le  rythme  de 
I'ensemble  par  un  disaccord  dans  le  chant  pastique. 

L'exp6nence — dans  le  maniement  des  proportions  et  des  relief  qui 
font  parler  la  matiere — conduit  k  se  rendre  compte  de  toutes  ces  choses 
au  moyen  de  croquis  et  de  dessins.  Mais  quand  il  7  a  indecision,  il  ne 
faut  pas  hesiter  h,  se  renseigner  par  le  modele  en  relief,  qui  permet  toujouis 
a  I'opinion  definitive  de  s'6tablir. 

R^sum^. — En  r6sum6  je  n'hesite  pas  k  declarer  que  Tarchitecte  doit 
avoir  un  controle — sans  autre  limite  que  ses  aptitudes  et  ses  possibilites — 
sur  tons  les  autres  artistes,  sur  tous  les  artisans. 

Ce  contr()le  ne  saurait  etre  trop  effectif,  quant  4  la  construction 
et  quant  a  ram6nagement.  C'est  grace  ^  ce  contr61e  que  les  services 
pourront  r^pondre  k  la  volenti  que  le  concepteur  k  mise  au  service  du 
programme,  d'accord  avec  le  besoin  social  qu'il  entre  dans  sa  sp^cialit'e 
de  remplir. 

Enfin,  pour  ce  qui  est  du  caract^re  que  le  motif  plastique  doit  revetir, 
Tarchitecte,  en  tant  que  compositeur,  est  seul  k  meme  de  murir  la  con- 
ception qu'il  a  imagin6e  et  rendue  executable.  II  n'y  a  que  lui  k  etre 
accommode  avec  la  multitude  de  formes  dont  il  s'est  rendu  un  compte 
pr6cis  par  ses  esquisses.  C'est  \k  tout  un  ordre  d'id^es  que  le  crayon 
permet  de  comprendre  et  de  sous-entendre.  Cela,  grace  k  une  inoessante 
mise  au  point  de  I'intelligence,  ^ue  les  dessins  et,  au  besoin,  les  modcles 
en  relief  guident  jusqu'^  I'execution  definitive.  Et  il  s'ensuit  une  maestria 
— le  mot  que  je  repete  Ik  n'est  pas  trop  fort ! — qui  appardent  k  I'architecte 
compositeur  et  qui  I'attache  de  plus  en  plus  k  1 'elaboration  de  I'ceuvre 
qu'il  a  conyue. 

Conclusion, — Par  consequent  c'est  k  I'architecte  qu'il  revient  de 
controler  tous  les  artistes  comme  tous  les  artisans,  ayant  k  coUaborer  k 
rediiication  de  monuments  destines  k  I'Etat  ou  au  service  public.  Et  cela 
jusqu'a  I'achevement  explicite  de  I'ensemble  dont  il  s'agissait. 


4.  By  L.  B.  MuLLER  (Architekt),  Dusseldorf. 

"/s^  dem  Architektmi  unumschrankte  Gewcdt  iiber  andere  Kihistler  oder 
Handwerker  bei  der  Vollendung  einss  nationalen  oder  offeiiUichen 
Gehdvdes  zu  erte'den  ?  " 

Verfasser  setzt  voraus,  dass  bei  Auftragserteilung  an  den  betrefEenden 
Architekten  das  hetcitigte  Konnen  (Sieg  in  einem  Wettbewerb — oder  bereits 
entworf ene  bezw.  nach  eigenen  Entwiirf en  ausgefiihrte  qualitativ  besonders 
hervorragende  Bauten)  massgebend  war. 

Die  so  gefundenen  Baukiinstler  werden  und  sdlen  soviel  Geschmack 
besitzen,  dass  sie  die  Direktive  fiir  alle  mitwirkenden  Kiinstler  erteilen 
konnen. 

Handelt  es  sich  also  darum,  dass  ein  von  einem  Architekten  ersonnenes 
offentliches  oder  nationales  Gebaude — oder  auch  ein  Denkmal — mit 
Bildnissen  oder  Bildem  geschmiickt  werden  soil,  so  ist  der  Architekt  der 
Componist, 

Er  gestaltet  den  Rahmen  des  Bildes  und  giebt  den  Inhalt  desselben  an. 

Die  anderen  Kiinstler  sind  die  Mitwirkenden. 

Sie  haben  sich  seinen  Intentionen  im  Massstab,  in  der  Betonung  und 
im  Farbenakkord  zur  Erzielung  einer  gewiinschten  Stimmung  urUer- 
zumdnen,  oder  auf  die  Aufgabe  zu  verzichten. 
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Handelt  es  sich  um  ein  Denkmal,  wo,  sei  es  der  Bildhauer  oder  der 
Maler  (Innendenkmal)  den  Ton  angiebt,  so  hat  sich  der  ArchiteJU  den 
Intentionen  des  betreffenden  Kiinstleis  urUerzuordnen  und  hat  so  lange 
2u  entwerfen,  bis  er  die  Stimmung  im  Sinne  des  betreffenden  Kiinstlers 
gehinden  hat,  oder  er  mitss  auf  die  Aufgabe  verzichten, 

Notigt  man  bei  offentlichen  und  nationalen  Gebauden  einem  Archi- 
tekten  einen  mitwirkenden  Kiinstler  auf,  oder  notigt  man  umgekehrt  bei 
Denkmalern  einem  anderen  Kiinstler  einen  Architekten  auf,  so  komtnen 
sehr  wahrscheinlich  Antipoden  zusammen. 

Der  Kjaftigere  siegt  und  "  das  Werk  wird  ein  Stuckwerk.'^  Die  Losung 
muss  jedenfalk  sein.  "  Der  Componist  hat  die  Wahl  und  Leitung  seiner 
Mitwirkenden." 

Der  Componist  darf  aber  kein  falsches  Ehrgefiihl  haben. 

Er  darf  nicht  etwas  im  Sinne  seiner  Composition  "  Verbessertes  "  nur 
darum  ablebnen,  weil  er  es  nicht  erfunden. 

Er  muss  seinen  Mitarbeitern,  wenn  sie  mit  Geschick  im  Sinne  seiner 
Composition  arbeiten,  nicht  alleine  eine  gewisse  Freiheit,  sondern  auch 
einen  berechtigten  Teil  der  Ehre,  "  Nennung  des  Namens  und  Anerkennung 
einer  Verbesserung,"  zugestehen. 

Er  ehrt  sich  hierdurch  sdbst, 

1st  ein  Vorstehenden  nun  schon  voin  mitwirkenden  Kiinstler  die 
Unterordnung  verlangt  und  begriindet,  so  soil  sich  der  Handwerker 
umsomehr  dem  Componisten  unterordnen. 

Der  Architekt  soil  allerdings  auch  auf  diesen  Gebieten  soviel  Dilet- 
tant  sein,  dass  er  einen  zweckentsprechenden  Bestimmungsspruch  bei 
verschiedenen  Moglichkeiten  abgeben  kann. 

Er  soil  den  Handwerker  zum  Vortrag  iiber  etwas,  das  Gelingen 
des  Baues  Fordernde  ermutigen. 

Er  soil  schlechte  oder  ohne  Interesse  ausgefiihrte  Arbeiten  ohne 
Erbarmen  zur  Verfiigung  stellen  und  hieriiber  schon  im  Verdingungs- 
anschlag  keinen  Zweifel  lassen. 

Der  Architekt  soil  seine  voile  Aufmerksamkeit  darauf  richten,  dass 
alles  Notwendige  in  schonster  Form  gelost  wird. 

Die  Natur  soil  ihm  hierin  vorbildUch  sein,  in  welcher  alles  Notwendige 
in  schonster  Form  gegeben  ist. 

EUer,  Dusseldorf :  Marz  1906. 


5,  By  Otto  Wagner,  Imp.  and  Eoy.  Superintendent  of  Works, 
Vienna  ;  Professor  of  the  Imp.  and  Roy.  Academy  of  the  Plastic 
Arts, 

{On  behalf  of  the  Society  of  Austrian  Architects.) 

Inwieweit  und  in  welchem  Sinne  ist  dem  Architekten  unumschrankte 
Gewalt  iiber  andere  Kiinstler  oder  Handwerker  bei  der  Vollendung  eines 
intemationalen  oder  offentlichen  Gebaudes  zu  erteilen,  sind  die  vorge- 
brachten  Ausfiihrungen  noch  durch  Nachstehendes  zu  erganzen  : 

Die  QuaUtat  una  Quantitat  des  Wissens  des  Architekten  und  gewiss 
in  den  meisten  Fallen  sein  Konnen,  iiberragen,  wie  gezeigt  wurde,  sicher 
die  gleichen  Eigenschaf ten  seiner  Mitarbeiter,  sie  drangen  dem  Ar  hitekten 
also  die  Fiihrerrolle  bei  jeder  Arbeitsausfiihrung  geradezu  auf.  Diese 
Fuhrerrolle  ist,  soil  sie  von  Erfolg  begleitet  sein,  mit  unumschrankt^r 
Macht  iiber  alle  Beteihgten  auszustatten,  da  ein  richtiges,  klinstlerisches 
und  technisches  Ineinandergreifen  der  einzelnen  Herstellungen  davon 
abhangt,  und  nur  der  Schopfer  der  Arbeit,  also  der  Architekt,  in  der 
Lage  ist,  diesbeziighch  Anordhun^en  zu  treffen. 

Hiezu  kommt  noch,  dass  viele  Arbeiten  und  Materialverwendungen 
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vom  Architekten  selbst  erfunden  sind,  er  daher  iiber  jede  Bestimmung 
bei  auszufiihrenden  Proben,  Versuchen,  Mustem  etc,  Herr  bleiben  muss. 
Gewiss  wird  er  sich  iiber  Dinge,  wenn  sie  vom  breiten  Wege  der  Gewohn- 
lichkeit  abweichen,  mit  den  Untemehmern  und  Lieferanten  beraten  und 
in  Einvemehmen  setzen,  die  endgiltige  Entscheidung  hieriiber  kann  aber 
nur  ihm  allein  zustehen,  weil  nur  er  fiir  den  Erfolg  oder  Misserfolg  der 
AUgemeinheit  gegeniiber  verantwortlich  bleibt. 

Bildet  fiir  den  Architekten  eine  richtige,  von  ibm  vorzunehmende 
Wabl  von  Personen,  denen  die  Ausfiihrung  der  einzelnen  Bauteile  iiber- 
tragen  werden  soil,  eine  gewisse  Sicherheit  fiir  den  anzustrebenden  Erfolg 
seines  Werkes,  so  tritt  die  Bedeutung  einer  solchen  Wahl  in  intensiverer 
Weise  zu  Tage,  wo  es  sicb  um  die  mitarbeitenden  Kiinstler  handelt,  da 
hier  ein  neues  Moment,  namlich  die  Individualitat  des  Mitarbeitenden 
schwer  in  die  Wagschale  fallt.  Jede  kiinstlerische  Auffassung  der  Mitar- 
beiter  hat  sich  den  vom  Architekten  beabsichtigten  Intentionen  vdllig 
anzuschmiegen,  so  dass  das  entstehende  Werk  aus  einem  Gusse  erscheint. 
Nachdem  der  Schopfer  des  Werkes  allein  hieriiber  ein  richtiges  Urteii 
abgeben  kann,  ist  sicher  nur  er  berufen,  diese  Mitarbeiter  zu  bestimmen. 
Die  Beantwortung  der  Erase  8  kann  daher  nur  lauten  : 

Dem  Architekten  ist  bei  Ausfiihrung  von  Werken  unumschrankte 
Gewalt  iiber  die  mitwirkenden  Handwerker,  insbesondere  aber  iiber  die 
mitwirkenden  Kiinstler  einzuraumen. 


6.  Par  Dr.  P.  J.  H.  Cuypers  (Architecte),  Amsterdam. 

Pour  repondre  a  la  question  8:  "  A  quel  point  et  dans  quel  sens 
I'architecte  doit-il  avoir  le  controle  sur  les  autres  artistes  et  but  les 
artisans  jusqu'a  Tedification  complete  des  monuments  destines  a  I'Etat 
ou  au  service  public  ? "  nous  n'avons  qu'^  voir  le  pa8B6  en  etudiant  les 
manifestations  architectoniques  des  difi^rents  epoques. 

Pendant  I'antiquite  chez  les  Grecs  et  les  Remains  I'architecte  etait 
I'hommequi  au  moyen-age  6tait  nomme  *'  magister  operum,"  le  maitre  de 
I'oBUvre,  I'artiste  qui  con9oit,  le  createur  de  TcBUvre  qui  doit  poss6der, 
dans  la  plus  large  mesure,  les  talents  d'embrasser  sous  un  coup  d'osil 
I'ensemble  de  son  oeuvre  pour  la  diriger  et  la  mener  au  but  voulu. 

L'architecte  doit  etre  le  maitre  qui  commande  k  tout  ceux  qui  doivent 
concourir  par  leur  collaboration  a  effectuer  le  batiment ;  c'est  lui  qui 
dirige  le  tout  jusqu'i  I'achevement  complet  de  I'edifice. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'on  a  travaill6  dans  Tantiquit^  ainsi  qu'au  moyen-age, 
c'est  ainsi  qu'il  faut  agir  maintenant  et  k  I'avenir,  si  Ton  veut  que  le 
monument  nous  ofirira  I'harmonie  dans  les  details  et  I'unite  n^cessaire  dans 
I'ensemble  a  toute  oeuvre  architectonique. 

On  n'a  qu'^  consulter  les  cahiers  de  croquis  des  anciens  maitres,  comme 
par  exemple  le  recueil  de  croquis  de  Villard  de  Honnecourt,  pour  constater 
que  1(S  maitres  de  I'ceuvre  au  XIII*"*  siecle  n'etaient  pas  seulement  les 
auteurs  de  leur  projets  mais  ordonnaient  le  tout,  la  construction,  la 
structure,  et  donnaient  egalement  les  dessins  et  details  pour  la  decoration, 
la  sculpture,  la  peinture  dans  tous  les  details. 

L'architecte,  qui  doit  avoir  dans  sa  tete  son  projet  complet,  pent,  par 
son  imagination,  le  mieux  juger  de  quelle  maniere  I'harmonie  pent  6tre 
obtenue  par  la  cooperation  des  difflrentes  parties  qui  constituent  le 
monument. 

De  m^me  que  pour  une  grande  composition  musicale  il  est  necessaire 
que  tous  les  executants  se  rangent  et  obeissent  aux  ordres  du  maitre 
(directeur),  tout  aussi  il  est  necessaire  que  les  differents  collaborateurs 
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d'on  monument  aichitectonique  soient  dirig6s  pir  rarchitecte,  sans  quoi 
il  est  li  craindre  que  le  monument  se  ressentira  de  Tanarchie  qui  a  s^vi 
pendant  la  construction. 

Nous  ne  savons  que  trop  bien  par  Texperience  que  le  peintre,  aban- 
donne  k  sa  propre  volenti,  consid^re  probablement  son  travail  pour  le 
monument  artistique  le  plus  important  du  monument,  et  pour  cela  il 
tachera  de  fixer  I'attention  sur  son  travail  par  tons  les  moyens  qu'il  aura 
k  sa  disposition,  indifferent  pour  lui  de  nuire  a  I'unit^  et  k  I'iiarmonie 
de  I'ensemble  du  monument;  le  sculpteur  fera  la  mdme  chose  si  Ton 
lui  laisse  la  faculty  d'agir  k  son  gre. 

Les  exemples  de  cette  nature  sont  abondants  dans  Thistoire  de  Tarchi- 
tecture  des  demiers  siecles.  On  n'a  qu'&  regarder  les  monuments,  et  sur- 
tout  les  6glises,  dans  lesquelles  cette  liberte  d'agir  aux  collaborateurs  de 
Farchitecte  a  d6truit  toute  Tunite  et  Tharmonie  dans  la  conception 
architectonique. 

Ce  sont  les  monuments  dans  lesquels  Farchitecte  n'a  pas  su  diriger 
avec  une  main  forte  et  esprit  ferme  ks  difierents  elements  qui  devaient 
concouri  pour  Fexecution  de  ses  projets. 

Rome  nous  donne  un  exempt  frappant  de  ce  genre.  Qu'on  se  r6pre* 
sente  dans  Fespri.  la  chapelle  Sixtme.  Michel* Ange,  au  lieu  de  faire 
servir  ses  tableaux  k  omer  et  completer  la  structure  du  monument,  a 
pousse  Findiscretion  si  loin,  qu'il  a  viole  Farchitecture  du  monument 
en  faisant  fermer  les  fen^tres  par  une  ma9onnerie  et  transformer  la 
structure  des  voutes.  Aussi  cette  peinture  n'est  nullement  en  harmonic 
avec  la  destination  du  monument,  qui  etait  de  relever  les  ceremonies 
relig^euses  qui  devaient  avoir  lieu  dans  cette  chapelle.  Le  peintre  s'est 
soucie  aussi  peu  de  la  destination  du  monument  qu'on  doit  se  coucher  par 
terre  pour  voir  convenablement  son  travail.  La  peinture  est  devenue 
Fobjet  principal ;  Farchitecture  de  la  chapelle  n'a  pour  le  peintre  (un  des 
plus  grands  artistes  de  son  temps)  aucune  signification ;  la  seule  chose  qui 
lui  interesse  c'est  d'avoir  des  pans  de  murs  pour  pwivoir  exposer  les 
produits  de  son  talent  particulier. 

La  tache  et  la  vocation  de  Farchitecte  sont  exprimees  par  son  nom : 
apxi  de  apx€Lv,  commandeur,  et  riKTotv,  artisans.  '*  L  architecte  est 
Faxtiste  qui  compose  les  Edifices,  en  determine  les  proportions,  les  dis- 
tributions, les  decorations,  les  fait  ex^cuter  sous  ses  ordres  et  en  r^gle  les 
ddpenses."    (Viollet-le-Duc.) 

L'homme  de  metier  6tait  qualifie  de  "  maitre  de  Foeuvre,"  designation 
bien  autrement  positive  du  reste  que  celle  d'architecte,  car  par  "  oeuvre  " 
on  entendait  tout  ce  ^ui  constituait  Fimmeuble  et  le  meuble  d'un  bati- 
ment  depuisles  fondations  jusqu'aux  tapisseries,  aux  flambeaux,  aux  menus 
objets  mobiliers. 

Si  nous  passons  en  revue  les  monuments  qui  ont  ite  erig&s  pendant 
les  siecles  dans  lesquels  les  architectes  ont  abandonne  leur  autorit6  et 
ont  laisse  aux  diSerents  artistes  et  artisans  toute  Ubert6  d'execution,  nous 
voyons  que  la  srandeur,  Funite  et  Fharmonie  ont  disparu  par  le  manque 
d'equilibre  et  d  une  organisation  logique* 


ad 
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7.  Par  Jose  Aaurgos,  Salvador  Oller  y  Padrol,  P.  de 

MlQUELERENA,    ET   SALVADOR   VaLERI. 
[Pour  1' Association  des  Arohitectes  de  Catalogue.] 

D6signes  par  le  Comite  de  Propagande  de  I'Associatioii  des  Architected 
de  Catalogne  du  Congres  que  Ton  celebre  actuellement  dans  cette  grande 
ville  de  Londres  pour  exposer  les  conclusions  relatives  au  Theme  VIII : 
"  L'architecte  doit-il  avoir  Tautorite  supreme  sur  tous  les  artistes  et  sur 
tous  les  ouvriers  jusqu'4  I'edification  complete  des  monuments  destines 
4  I'jfctat  ou  au  service  public  ? "  notre  tache  accomplie,  nous  avons 
I'honneur  de  soumettre  k  votre  jugement  superieur  le  r^siiltat  de  notre 
labeur. 

Pendant  la  discussion  du  theme  nous  avons  ete  saisis  de  la  crainte  de 
n'en  avoir  peut-6tre  bien  interpret^  la  portee  et  la  transcendance,  puisqu'il 
est  evident,  et  c'est  chose  pratique  en  Espagne,  que  I'autorite  de  I'archi- 
tecte  doit  6tre  supreme  sur  tous  les  autres  artistes  et  sur  les  ouvriers  jusqu'a 
I'edification  complete  des  monuments  destines  k  I'Etat  ou  au  service 
public.  Si  nous  n'avions  pas  reussi^  nous  vous  supplions  de  nous  accorder 
votre  indulgence  et  toujours  votre  bienveillante  attention  pour  une 
afiaire  dont  le  resultat  doit  etre  notre  propre  defense  afiln  d'obtenir  le 
respect  de  nos  attributions  et  la  suppression  des  pratiques  abusives  dont 
nous  pouvons  etre  Fob  jet  dans  le  noble  exercice  de  notre  profession. 

Cette  autorit^  supreme  de  I'architecte  est  n^cessaire  ;  laquelle  indiscu- 
table  sur  les  ouvriers  appartenant  aux  branches  de  la  construction  propre- 
ment  dite,  pourrait  paraitre  a  certains  douteuse  sur  les  personnes  ^ui 
exercent  quelqu'im  des  beaux-arts  et  interviennent  aussi  dans  Texecution 
des  monuments  de  caractere  public.  La  pretendue  emancipation  de  cette 
autorit^  de  la  part  de  certam^  artistes  nous  oblige  encore  d'avantage  a 
d6fendre  nos  droits,  qui  ne  nous  ont  pas  ete  concedes  k  titre  gracieux, 
mais  bien  reconnus  par  une  loi  sans  appel  de  I'aptitude  et  de  la  distinc- 
tion professionnelle  ;  droits  qui  doivent  prevaloir  autant  pour  rendre  plus 
facile,  plus  degagee  et  plus  correcte  notre  mission  facultative  que  pour 
atteindre  le  plus  grand  developpement  de  Toeuvre  architectonique. 

Cela  ne  veut  pas  dire  que  cette  autorite  justifiee  soit  appliquee  ou 
exercee  d'une  maniere  absolue,  puisque  dans  ce  cas  tous  les  ouvriers  et 
artistes  se  convertiraient  en  ex6cuteurs  inconscients  de  Foeuvre.  Cette 
autorite  doit  s'exercer  avec  la  plus  grande  discretion  en  donnant  les 
instructions  claires,  precises  et  methodiques  aux  ouvriers,  en  s'assurant 
que  ceux-ci  ont  compris  la  nature  et  I'importance  du  travail  qui  leur  est 
confi6,  dans  le  but  que  tous  se  surpassant  contribuent  par  leur  intelligence  et 
leur  volonte  k  I'execution  complete  de  Toeuvre. 

Des  raisons  puissantes  d'ordre  moral  et  materiel  peuvent  etre  all&- 
guees  en  faveur  du  principe  necessaire  de  I'autorite  supreme  de  Tarchitecte, 
mais  le  caractere  de  ce  travail  et  les  prescriptions  du  reglement  du  Con- 
gres nous  defendent  de  nous  etendre  en  argumentations  qui  justifieraient 
pleinement  notre  jugemeut,  lequel  est  de  donner  la  plus  formelle  affirma- 
tion. 

L'architecte  doit  avoir  I'autorite  a  laquelle  se  refere  le  theme  : 

Premierement :  Parce  que  rarchitecte  directeur  doit  transmettre  sa 
pens6e  par  les  moyens  appropri6s,  graphiques,  ecrits  ou  verbaux,  suivant 
les  cas  a  tous  les  artistes  et  ouvriers  qui  doivent  intervenir  dans  I'execu- 
tion. du  monument,  en  leur  expliquant  les  motifs  qui  le  poussent  k  prendre 
telle  ou  telle  resolution ;  dans  le  cas  contraire  le  monument  en  questiou 
manquerait  de  Thannonieuse  variete  dans  I'unite  que  doit  reunir  touw 
OBUvre  architectonique. 

Deuxiemement :  Parce  que  dans  toute  edification  est  necessaire  et  iudia- 
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pensable  un  architecte  qui  dirige  des  travaux  pour  que  FcBUyre  se  i^lise 
aveo  Tordre  convenable  et  sans  interruptions,  autrement  cela  occasion- 
nerait  des  prejudices  au  moQument  ^t  au^^  artistes  et  ouvriers  qui  coU' 
tribueut  h  sou  e^^outioq. 


8.  Par   MoDESTE    de    Noyette,    Directeur    de  la    Section   de    la 
Flandre-Orientale  (Socifite  Centrale  d' Architecture  de  Belgique). 

Ccnduiiona. — ^Vobux  d^posis  sur  la  VIII™*  question  : 

**  Jusqu'li  quel  point  et  dans  quel  sens  1  architecte  doit-il  avoir  le 
eontrole  sur  les  autres  artistes  et  sur.  les  artisans  jusqu'&  TMification 
coinpl^te  des  monuments  destines  k  I'Etat  ou  au  service  pubUc  ?  " 

]j  aichitecte  doit  avoir  le  contr  le  sur  les  autres  artistes  et  sur  les 
artisans  jusqu'^  Tach^vement  complet  des  monuments  ou  ^difioes  dant 
les  ^ns  et  details  d^ezi'cution  lui  ont  6t6  confi^s. 

L'architecte  est  le  mattre  de  Fceuvre,  A  Fid^e  d'61ever  un  monument 
succMe  celle  du  choix  de  Tarchitecte,  soit  par  voie  de  concours  pubUcs, 
ou  qu'on  tient  compte  de  la  valeur  de  la  confiance  pour  le  choix  d'un 
artiste  d6termin6. 

L'architecte  est  done  investi  d'une  mission  :  il  assume  la  responsabilit^ 
de  Tceuvre  qu'il  va  Clever  ;  il  va  de  soi  qu'il  doit  avoir  l'autorit6  n6ce8saire. 
L'arohitecte  est  le  cr^ateur  de  ToBuvre  :  c'estson  enfant ;  c'est  lui-m^me, 
et  qui  done  pourrait  mieux  interpreter  ses  idies,  ses  conceptions,  que 
lui-m4me  }  G'est  done  bien  lui  qui  a  donn6  aux  autres  arts  la  place  et 
rimportance  qu'ils  doivent  occuper  dans  son  ceuvre. 

Aujourd'hui  on  conteste  trop  souvent  aux  architectes  leurs  droits 
le^times,  et  au  detriment  des  monuments  ou  constructions,  fussent-elles 
pnvdes,  qui  leur  ont  6te  confi6s.  On  dirait  qu'il  suffit  de  leur  payer  la 
note  d'honoraires  pour  6chapper  k  leur  autoiite,  et  si  Ton  veut  encore 
s'en  souvenir  c'est  au  point  de  vue  de  la  responsabiUte  mat^rielle.  Cest 
le  code  civil  en  main  que,  jusqu'^  I'expiration  des  dix  ann6es  de 
renK>nsabihte,  on  examine  si  une  crevasse  ou  une  infiltration,  un  tassement 
irreguHer,  ne  saurait  faire  rentrer  I'Etat  ou  le  particulier  dans  les  fonds 
consacr6s  k  la  creation  de  I'oeuvre ;  et  pendant  que  I'architecte  luttera 
centre  les  actes  de  vandaUsme  qu'on  veut  lui  imposer,  Tadministration, 
representee  par  des  fonctionnaires  incompetents,  infligera  une  ou  deux 
amendes  pour  avoir  deiivre  les  plans  24  heures  aprds  la  date  fixee. 

On  doit  reagir  centre  ce  systeme,  et  il  ne  faut  pas  seulement  que  dans 
les  Congres  on  exprime  des  vobux  ;  il  ne  suffit  pas  de  constater  la  plaie — 
il  faut  reagir,  il  faut  guerir. 

Pour  le  moment  ils'agitdes'adresser  aux  chefs  d'Etat  responsables  ou 
che&  administratifs. 

EfUre  Partis. — ^Des  conditions  doivent  etre  stipuiees  d'avance  quant  k 
I'autorite  k  la  direction  artistique  notamment.  L'architecte  doit  rester 
le  maitre  de  son  oeuvre,et  ses  collaborateurs  doivent  s'entendre  et  tenir 
conmte  de  ses  projets. 

Si  un  different  surgit,  si  des  modifications  doivent  se  faire  ou  des 
economies  etre  realisees,  qu^il  soit  stifuU  que  c'est  k  une  commission 
des  monuments,  k  des  autorites  artisti^ues,  qu'on  soumettra  les  proposi- 
tions, et  non  k  I'arbitraire  de  fonctionnaires  incompetents. 

Mais  quant  k  I'avenir,  Messieurs,  c'est  k  I'education  artistique  qu'on 
devra  s'en  prendre. 

H  faut  que  I'arohitecte  etudie  davantage  la  peinture  et  la  sculpture, 
et  ou'il  etume  avec  plus  de  penustance  les  arts  appUques  k  I'industiie. 

il  faut  qu'il  puisse  connaitre  les  couleuxs  et  qu'il  sache  moniei  le 

qq2 
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pinceau.  If  faut  qu'il  sache  modeler  et  plier  le  fer;  Mais  ce  que  nous 
demandons  aussi  c'est  que  Ton  apprenne  aux  autres  artistes  les  elements 
de  Tarchitecture,  qu'ils  puissent  comprendre  un  plan  et  respecter  les 
proportions,  qu'ils  connaissent  les  mat6riaux  et  leur  resistance. 

A  quoi  nos  6ducateurs  de  TaYenir  doivent  viser  aussi,  c'est  un  rapproche- 
ment des  artistes  et  artisans  specialistes. 

II  faut  que  les  architectes  cr6ent  des  ceicles  oil  les  peintres  et  les 
sculpteurs  viennent  les  rejoindre  et  les  connattre.  H  faut  que  les  sculp- 
teun»  et  les  peintres  nous  prouvent  par  leur  conduite,  par  1  organisation 
de  leurs  expositions,  par  leurs  Merits  et  par  leurs  rapports  de  tons  les  jours 
que  I'architecture  est  la  mere  des  arts,  et  qu'avec  la  peintureet  la  sculpture 
elle  constitue  une  triplice  o^  elle  occupe  la  premiere  place. 

Un  autre  rem^e,  Messieurs,  c  est  dans  la  reorganisation  de  nos 
musses  publics. 

II  faut  que  Tarchitecture  7  ait  sa  place  legitime.  II  faut  que  Ton 
rappelle  par  des  expositions  tons  les  chefe-d'oeuvre  que  Tantiquite, 
que  le  moyen-fige,  nous  a  laiss^s.  Les  peintres  et  les  sculpteurs  7 
puiseront  des  le9ons  pratiques ;  ik  connaitront  ce  qu'a  et^  la  grandeur 
et  la  r6ussite  de  ces  monuments,  Tharmonie,  Tentente  entre  les  artistes, 
leur  quasi-confusion.  Vous  vo7ez,  Messieurs,  que  dans  mon  S7st^e  je 
rapproche  autant  les  oeuvres  que  les  artistes. 

II  faut  s'aimer,  se  respecter  et  travailler  la  main  dans  la  main,  et  au 
lieu  de  se  d6molir,  au  lieu  de  vouloir  dominer  chacun  dans  sa  branche, 
travailler  &  la  reunion  de  roeuvre  et  au  progres  artistique.  Cest  dans  cette 
voie  que  je  vous  convie  k  entrer.  Preparons  par  notre  d6ji  longue  ezp^* 
rience  le  chemin  aux  jeunes;  c'est  les  laisser  un  bien  beau  patrimoine 
d'education  artistique.  Et  s'il  fallait,  Messieurs,  pour  le  moment  encore 
protection  pour  I'artiste,  que  les  arcbitectes,  autant  que  les  peintres  et 
les  sculpteurs,  tendent  tons  leurs  efforts  pour  obtenir  des  lois  qui  nous 
mettent  h  Tabri  des  exploiteurs  modemes. 


DISCUSSION  ON' SUBJECT  VIIL 

Mr.  Ellicott  (delegate  from  Baltimore)  suggested  that  the  control  of 
the  architect  over  the  collaborating  artist  shoidd  be  exercised  with  the 
utmost  consideration.  In  the  case  of  an  artist  of  transcendent  ffenius 
this  control  might  result  in  irreparable  injur7  to  the  world  in  reducing 
him  to  the  position  of  mere  assistant.  Ideal  conditions  are  almost  impos 
sible  of  realisation,  and  to  find  that  the  highest  aspirations  of  an  artist 
of  the  first  rank  had  been  rendered  abortive  or  onl7  partiall7  successful 
b7  the  artificial  restrictions  thrown  around  him  b7  the  less  sensitive  and 
subtle  architect  would  be  a  misfortune  never  to  be  retrieved.  That  the 
art  of  painting  can  and  does  lead  to  a  higher  sphere  than  does  architecture 
cannot  seriousl7  be  denied  ;  that  man7  noble  works  of  art  are  partiall7 
or  entirel7  lost  to  the  world  b7  the  fact  that  the7  are  unfortunatel7 
exhibited  is  certain  ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case  it  is  obvious  that  the 
conditions  should  be  changed.  What  artist  would  begin  bv  purchasing 
a  frame  for  his  picture  ?  And  7et  he  is  expected  to  conform  his  art 
to  whatever  contortions  the  architect  ma7  see  fit  to  introduce  into 
a  given  apartment !  The  architectural  features  and  decoration  of  an 
interior  should  lead  up  to  and  not  overwhelm  the  painting  on  wall  or  ceiling. 
Eiijin,  il  y  a  deux  moijens  :  either  confess  that  painting  and  sculpture  are 
higher  in  the  sphere  of  art  than  is  architecture — that  there  is  a  point 
be7ond  which  architecture  should  not  go  (for  the  reason  that  the  same 
amount  of  effort  expended  in  painting,  sculpture,  or  tapestiy  can  do  a 
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greater  service  to  mankind) — give  the  artist  his  way,  and  only  supply 
such  features  as  will  enhance  the  value  of  what  he  will  evolve ;  or  concede 
the  point  that  his  work  is  a  mere  accessory,  which  will  inevitably  tend  to 
enslave  and  humiliate  him,  and  so  deprive  the  world  of  what  he  might 
have  produced  under  happier  conditions. 

M.  RozET  (Paris)  contended  that,  whatever  the  calibre  of  the  artist, 
he  could  not  be  given  an  absolutely  bee  hand,  and  he  must  keep  his  own 
work  in  due  subordination  to  the  general  design. 

M.  BoNNiEB  (Paris) '  supported  M.  Rozet's  contention.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  education  ana  experience  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor, 
as  well  as  his  scope  in  general,  difEer  essentially  irom  that  of  the  architect. 
A  scidptor,  as  a  rule,  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  hampered  b;^  any  con- 
siderations of  his  site  or  the  position  his  work  will  occupy.  Similarly,  a 
Saintinc  made  in  a  studio  often  takes  no  account  of  the  wall  surface  it  is 
estaned  to  cover,  and  so  does  not  possess  the  necessary  inherent  quahties 
suitable,  and  indeed  essential,  for  flat  wall  decoration.  The  architect, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  carefully  considered  both  painting  and  sculpture 
as  adjuncts  to  architecture ;  and  as  he  has  assigned  to  each  a  certain 
function  in  the  design,  it  is  for  him  to  decide  whether  each  form  of  decora- 
tion does  take  its  proper  place  in  due  subordination  to  the  general  scheme. 
It  is  unusual  to  mid  either  painter  or  scidptor  who  possesses  a  **  sense  of 
architecture" — i.e.  who  realises  the  essential  differences  which  exist 
between  an  easel  picture  and  a  coloured  wall,  or  a  detached  group  and  a 
tympanum.  And  it  is  just  the  disregard  of  these  inherent  qualities  which 
ia  so  apt  to  mar  the  umty  of  a  well-considered  whole. 

M.  PoupiNEL  (Paris)  spoke  in  support  of  M.  Bonnier,  and  laid  great 
stress  on  the  importance  of  the  architect's  advice  to  both  painter  and 
sculptor.  He  further  explained  the  system  in  vogue  in  Paris.  When  a 
large  public  building  is  to  be  carried  out,  the  design  has  first  to  be  aj: 
by  the  Municipal  Art  Committee. 


Next,  the  preliminary  sketches  and 
models  of  both  painters  and  sculptors  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee. When  completed,  the  pamting  and  sculpture  are  again  inspected, 
this  time  in  situ,  and  if  any  work  does  not  satisfy  the  Committee  it  is 
removed.  The  Art  Committee  possessing  these  powers  consists  partly 
of  members  of  the  mimicipality  acting  on  behalf  of  the  ratepayers,  and 
partly  of  architects,  painters,  and  sculptors  of  recognised  ability,  who 
ensure  the  best  artistic  criticism  possible. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  resolution  in  Herr  Wagner's  paper,  viz. : 

"  The  architect  in  the  con8tructio7i  of  a  huildmg  is  to  he  given 
absoltUe  power  over  the  co-operatiiig  craftsmen,  hut  i7i  a  special 
manner  over  the  co-operating  artists" 

Mr.  Howard  Incb  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  carried. 
The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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Subject  IX. 

THE   KESPONSIBILITIES   OF  A   (iO\'ERXMENT   IX   THE 
CONSERVATION   OF  NATIONAL  MONl-MENTS. 

Thursflay,  IBth  Jvly.—I'nstUute  M«liHj-R^m^ 

Omrmen :  M.  E.  V.  Dahlerup  (DeDmark) ;  Mr.  Alexander  Grakam.  FJSJL  tCogUnd). 
JI<m*  Secreiariea :  Mr.  C.  A.  Cowper  (Melboarne  ;  M.  Fruiz  dt  TersSct  tBelginm). 


1.  GOVERNMENT  ACTION  ON  THE  (X)NTDiKNT  IN  THE  | 

INTERESTS  OF  NATIONAL  MONUMENTS.  | 

By  Professor  (x.  Baldwin  Brown,  M.A.  , 

Tho  uueation  of  the  responsibiliti^  of  a  Oovenunent  in  the  Ccmserva- 
tion  of  National  Monuments  may  be  treated  from  two  paintB  of  view, 
tho  ideal  and  the  practical.  As  a  matter  of  principle  the  responsibility  of 
a  Uovernment  in  this  matter  is  unlimited.  The  veiy  term  '^  National 
Monuments ''  implies  that  the  Government  as  representing  the  nation 
han  these  monuments  in  charge.  A  nation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  moment. 
It.  has  a  past  and  a  future  as  well  as  a  present,  and  those  responsible  for 
tho  lirrangements  of  the  moment  have  also  in  their  keeping  the  records 
of  tho  nation's  past,  and  are  bound  to  take  the  widest  possible  outlook 
on  tiin  future.  This  great  fact,  the  continuity  of  a  nation's  life,  is  not 
al  ways  prosont  in  people's  minds,  and  they  need  to  be  reminded  of  it.  The 
tuumt)lit  of  the  modern  Japanese  is  in  this  respect  instructive.  Their 
comptoln,  oven  aggressive  modemness  coexists  with  an  idealistic  view  of 
tho  past,  a(uu)rding  to  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  invisible  but  interested 
witu(*Mii'S  of  thn  proooodings  of  their  successors  of  to-day.  To  the  finer 
spirits  of  t  ho  poopin  these  dcnarted  ancestors  represent  all  the  best  elements 
of  the  national  lifo,  and  tne  consciousness  of  their  presence  raises  the 
moral  standard  and  stimulates  the  efforts  of  the  living. 

Among  Kurop«iUi  peoples  the  sense  of  historical  continuity  with 
t  he  past  is  fid,  not  by  ancestor- worship,  but  by  the  existence  of  tangible 
mouumonts  and  nM'ords  in  which  history  is  enshrined.  The  value  of  such 
links  with  thti  piutti  is  sometimes  lightly  regarded  by  people  who  have 
g  own  up  with  tlioso  inomorials  all  about  them ;  but  it  is  very  instructive 
to  s^e  what  atu  ntion  in  paid  to  them  by  those  to  whom  they  do  not  come 
naturally  as  an  elfnittnt  in  daily  life.  Anyone  who  has  conducted  American 
acquaintances  round  onn  of  tho  older  British  cities,  such  as  York  or 
O^ord  or  Edinburgh,  must  have  felt  that  the  sight  of  these  historical 
memorials  of  the  common  nice  seemed  to  satisfy  a  natural  hunger  of 
the  mind  that  had  been  hithorto  deprived  of  its  proper  food.  Our  American 
and  our  Colonial  visitors  open  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  these  elements 
in  our  own  national  life,  ami  load  us  to  think  more  seriously  of  our  duties 
in  regard  to  their  preservation. 
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r^  A  Oovemment  is  accordingly  bound  to  recognise  the  value  to  a  nation 
of  this  sense  of  historical  continui  y,  and  to  do  what  it  can  to  keep  it 
alive.  Monumental  records  are  for  this  service  of  even  greater  worth 
than  wri  ten  records,  for  they  appeal  to  the  general  eye,  and  Continental 
Governments  at  any  rate  have  generally  recopnised  that  the  conservation 
of  these  records  is  a  part  of  their  duty.  A  Frehch  official  document  on 
the  subject  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments  lays  down  the 
principle  in  epigranmiatic  form  : — "  To  preserve  the  fabrics  which  testify 
to  the  glory  of  the  land  is  to  make  its  past  live  again  for  the  profit  of  its 
present  and  of  its  future." 

It  was  said  at  the  outset  that  the  responsibility  thus  laid  upon  govern- 
ments is  in  theory  unlimited.  The  most  uncompromising  statements  of 
this  doctrine  in  modern  times  were  made  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
Italian  legislation  on  the  subject  in  the  year  1872  and  following  years. 
Previous  to  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  there  had  existed 
monument  legislation  of  a  somewhat  drastic  order  in  all  the  smaller 
States  among  which  the  peninsula  was  divided.  After  the  union  an 
attempt  was  made  to  consolidate  these  into  a  single  national  Act,  and 
in  the  drafts  of  this  Act,  and  the  speeches  of  ministers  and  reporters  on 
the  subject  of  it,  we  find  the  claims  of  the  State  fearlessly  asserted.  ''  The 
State,''  it  was  said  by  the  Minister  in  charge  of  the  Act,  **  has  a  supreme 
interest  in  using  all  vigilance  and  care  for  the  proper  custody  of  the 
precious  monuments  of  art  and  antiquity ;  its  intervention  is  accordingly 
justified  in  all  that  concerns  this  great  patrimony  of  the  nation ; "  and 
among  the  provisions  of  the  draft  Act  was  one  according  to  which  any 
remains  of  ancient  public  buildings,  such  as  temples  or  city  walls,  that 
might  come  to  light  in  excavations  on  private  ^ound,  passed  at  onoe^ 
vpso  facto,  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  the  propnetor  of  the  soil  receiving 
an  indenmity.  By  another  provision  it  was  rigidly  forbidden,  under 
penalty,  to  destroy  or  alter  objects  of  art  or  antiquity,  even  when  these 
were  in  private  proprietorship.  A  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Italian  Senate  that  reported  on  the  draft  Act  used  the  argument  that 
there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the  inexhaustible  productions 
of  nature  and  of  human  industry,  which  can  be  renewed  at  any  moment, 
and  the  rare  creations  of  the  higher  inteUigenoe,  that  when  once  lost 
can  never  be  repeated  or  restored ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  objects  of  this 
unique  character  absolute  possession,  the  "jus  utendi  et  abutendi,'' 
should  not  be  conceded  to  irresponsible  persons  or  bodies.  Another 
provision  was  that  Committees  of  Preservation  were  to  be  constituted  in 
each  province  under  the  Act,  and  that  one  function  of  these  should  be  "  to 
compile  and  to  transmit  to  the  Minister  a  complete  artistic  and  archaeo- 
logical inventory  of  the  monuments,  the  collections,  and  the  objects  of 
art  and  aroheeology  existing  in  each  proviace,  and  belonging  to  the  State, 
to  corporate  bodies,  or  to  private  individuals." 

The  Italian  draft  Act  of  1872  has  been  quoted  to  show  that  attempts 
have  been  made  in  our  own  time  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  principle 
that  the  State  has  compl'^te  responsibility  for  this  portion  of  national 
assets.  The  Act  in  question,  however,  did  not  pass  the  Legislature,  and  it 
was  not  till  1902,  thirty  years  afterwards,  that  Italy  obtained  a  Monument 
Act.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  other  countries  ' 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  embody  in  practical  le^slation  the 
prin'^iple  at  stake.  It  took  France  fifty  years  to  pass  in  this  way  from 
principle  to  practice.  In  Austria  the  government  has  been  at  work  for 
more  than  fifty  years  on  the  care  of  ancient  monuments  through  the 
agency  of  its  famous  Central  Commission,  and  has  not  yet  advanced  to 
legislation.  The  Prussian  government  was  roused  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  the  subject  by  a  report  drawn  up  by  the  well-known  architect 
Schinkel  in  1815,  and  various  efforts  made  from  that  time  to  this  have 
fi|i|illy  resulted  in  the  drafting  of  a  Monument  Act  that  ia  believed  to  be 
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in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  though  it  has  not  yet  been  submitted 
to  the  legislature.  The  English  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  a  measure  of 
very  narrow  scope,  was  discussed  in  Parliament  for  ten  years,  and  was 
only  passed  when  the  one  provision  that  would  have  made  it  effective 
was  withdrawn. 

The  difficulty  that  besets  Government  action  in  this  department, 
and  makes  the  difference  between  the  practical  and  the  ideal,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  adequate  measures  for  the  protection  of  ancient  monu- 
ments cannot  be  enforced  without  interference  with  private  interests. 
Both  Legislatures  and  Courts  of  Law  are  verv  sensitive  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  of  private  property,  and  consideration  for  these  rights  is  carriei 
furthest  in  the  most  advanced  and  enlightened  countries.  In  despotically 
governed  lands  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  count  for  very  little ;  and 
S  the  ruler  of  such  a  country  desire  to  protect  from  injury  or  destruction 
the  old  buildings  and  works  of  art  that  are  its  glory,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  his  carrying  out  his  wish.  The  Qovemment  of  a  constitutional 
country  is  in  a  very  Afferent  position,  for  public  opinion  will  only  allow 
it  to  override  private  rights  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

Now,  the  ancient  monuments  with  which  we  are  here  concerned, 
though  they  are  in  a  rue  sense  "national,"  in  that  they  embody  the 
historical  memories  which  we  have  claimed  to  be  matters  of  public  concern, 
are  yet  in  very  manjr  cases  the  property  of  individuals,  who  can  exercise 
over  them  all  the  rights  of  ownership.  For  example,  Stonehenge  is 
undoubtedly  a  "  national "  monument,  a  monument  one  might  almost  say 
which  is  the  possession  of  the  world ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  so 
absolutely  under  private  control  that  the  owner  might  destroy  it  to-morrow 
by  dynamite,  and  there  is  no  power  in  the  Crown  or  Parliament  or  the 
Law  Courts  to  stay  his  hand. 

The  problem  of  monument  administration  in  modern  States  is  how 
best  to  obtain  control  in  the  name  of  the  public  over  works  of  art  or 
historical  relics  of  national  importance,  while  at  the  same  time  the  rights 
of  private  property  are  not  imduly  curtailed. 

The  Britisn  Ancient  Monuments  Act,  which  was  passed  in  1882, 
contained  in  its  original  draft  a  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  any  private 
owner  possessed  an  ancient  monument  of  national  value  and  wished 
to  destroy  it,  he  should  be  bound  to  give  the  State  the  option  of  purchasing 
it  at  a  fair  valuation.  This  clause  was,  however,  objected  to  as  an  inter- 
ference with  these  sacred  rights  of  private  property,  and  had  to  be  with- 
drawn before  the  Act  was  allowed  to  pass.  In  this  respect  the  British 
Act  differs  from  those  Acts  which  are  in  operation  in  France,  Greece, 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  Hungary,  Italy,  Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Switzerland. 
In  all  these  European  Monument  Acts,  as  well  as  in  that  which  Lord 
Curzon  secured  for  India  in  1904,  the  corner-stone  of  the  protective 
legiplation  is  the  power  given  to  the  public  authorities  to  acquire  by 
compulsory  purchase  any  monument  of  national  importance  that  may 
be  in  danger.  In  countries  where  there  is  no  such  definite  legislation 
there  is  generally  some  little  doubt  as  to  how  far  expropriation  on  aesthetic 
or  historical  grounds  is  actually  legal.    It  appears,  however,  that  the 

£rinciple  of  its  legality  is  established  in  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  Hesse- 
larmstadt,  Hungary,  Portugal,  Eoumania,  some  of  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  Turkey.  In  Austria,  in  Prussia,  in  Spain,  and  in  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  the  legality  of  the  process  seems  in  the  present 
state  of  legislation  to  be  somewhat  doubtful.  In  Great  Britain  alone 
it  has  been  expressly  decreed  by  Parliament  that  expropriation  on  artistio 
or  historical  grounds  shall  not  be  allowed. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  process  of  compulsory  purchase  is  the  only 
practical  method  which  gives  absolute  legal  security  for  a  national  monu- 
ment in  private  hands.  It  is,  however,  an  expensive  method  and  one 
that  can  never  be  widely  employed.    Those  Governments  that  have 
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serioufily  taken  up  this  matter  as  part  of  their  duties  have  not  been 
satisfied  with  the  acquisition  of  this  power,  but  have  established  machinery 
the  object  of  which  is  to  educate  the  private  or  corporate  owner  to  a  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  possession  which  fortune  has  put  into  his  hands,  and 
to  a  recognition  of  himself  in  the  matter  as  a  trustee  for  the  public,  rather 
than  as  an  absolute  proprietor,  who,  as  the  saying  goes,  *'  can  do  as  he  likes 
with  his  own." 

The  means  adopted  have  generally  involved  th'  establishment  of 
Royal  or  State  Commissions  or  Councils  charged  with  the  care  of  ancient 
monuments  and  served  by  a  staff  of  inspectors  and  custodians.  Such 
Commissions  or  Councils  exist  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Greece,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Holland,  Hungary,  It^,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Roimiania,  Russia,  Saxony,  Spain,  Switzerhuid,  Wiirtemberg. 
Some,  like  the  Commissions  in  Belgium,  France,  Austria,  have  been  at 
work  for  more  than  half  a  century.  In  Russia  the  Imperial  ArchsBolopcal 
Commission  was  established  in  1859.  The  Commission  in  Spain  is  of 
early  date,  and  elaborate  regulations  for  its  working  were  promulgated 
in  1865.  Other  Commissions  were  first  constituted  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  the  most  recent  of  all,  that  of  Holland,  began  its  work  in  1903. 
In  countries  where  there  is  no  central  commission  there  are  State  officials 
charged  with  the  same  duties.  In  Prussia  there  are  fourteen  Provincial 
and  District  Conservators  of  Ancient  Monuments.  In  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  where  monuments  are  particularly  well  cared  for,  there  are 
State  antiquaries  who  have  at  their  oack  the  authority  of  the  crown. 

One  work  of  essential  value  has  been  taken  up  in  almost  every  European 
country,  and  this  is  the  work  of  inventorisation.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
first  step  towards  securing  effective  measures  of  protection  for  ancient 
monuments  is  to  ascertain  what  objects  of  value  in  this  department  are 
actually  in  existence,  where  they  are  located,  and  what  is  their  condition. 
In  almost  every  Continental  land  Commissions  and  Conservators  are 
endeavourinff  to  answer  these  questions,  and  the  results  of  the  necessary 
surveys  are  being  brought  together  in  monumental  publications,  in  most 
cases  subsidised  by  the  State.  Nearly  fifty  separate  works  of  the  kind, 
each  running  to  several  volumes,  are  in  progress  in  Germany  alone. 

Apart  from  this  work  of  inventorisation  the  record  of  the  labours  of 
these  Commissions  and  Conservators  shows  that  they  have  been  able  to 
do  much  for  the  objects  in  view  by  moral  means  without  direct  legislative 
sanctions.  In  some  countries  especially,  their  regulations  have  been 
generally  obeyed  by  intelligent  and  docile  citizens,  though  they  may  not 
have  possessed  the  power  of  actually  controlling  the  recalcitrant.  It 
is,  however,  of  great  advantage  that  those  responsible  for  monument 
administration  should  possess  this  power,  though  they  may  not  often 
be  called  on  to  exercise  it.  Hence  it  is  that  Monument  Acts,  which 
will  confer  compulsory  powers,  are  in  preparation  or  contemplation  in 
several  of  the  leading  European  countries,  such  as  Austria,  Pmpflia, 
Bavaria,  and  Spain. 

What  now  is  the  condition  of  affairs  in  our  own  country  ?  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  which  on  the  Continent  is  in  the  hands  of  State  Com- 
missions is  amongst  ourselves  carried  on  by  private  societies  and  by 
Individuals.  General  Pitt  Rivers,  who  was  Government  Inspector  of 
Ancient  Monuments  under  the  Act  of  1882,  died  in  1900,  and  no  successor 
has  been  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  The  only  official  agencies  concerned 
in  the  matter  are  the  Office  of  Works  and  the  County  Councils,  to  whom 
certain  powers  were  granted  in  the  year  1900.  The  functions  of  the 
Office  of  Works  are  very  limited,  while  the  efforts  which  may  be  made 
by  Coimty  Councils  and  by  Societies,  such  as  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
and  the  National  Trust,  require  to  be  supported  and  systematised. 
A  generation  ago  the  British  Government  showed  its  solicitude  for  one 
particular  department  of  our  national  memoriaU  by  the  appointment 
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of  the  Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  which  has  been  doing  excellent 
work  ever  since  in  the  survey  and  inventorisation  of  written  records  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  coimtry.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  yet  been 
attempted  for  works  of  art  and  for  historical  buildings.  Is  not  the  rime 
come  for  the  extension  of  this  useful  official  work  into  the  domain  of 
the  monumental  records,  for  which  an  importance  equally  great  may 
be  claimed  ?  There  is  a  growing  demand  ior  some  State  action  of  the 
kind  in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  International  Congress  of  Architects 
woidd  stren^hen  the  hands  of  those  who  are  working  in  this  direction 
by  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  Government  scheme  for  the  survey  and 
inventorisr  tion  of  the  vast  treasures  in  ancient  monimients  and  works 
of  art  which  this  countrj'  possesses,  and  for  which  now  there  is  practically 
no  legal  protection.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  British  Qovem- 
pient  owes  something  in  this  department  to  the  community,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  Eoyal  Commission  for  the  purposes  just  indicated 
would  be  the  most  practical  measure  that  could  be  adopted. 


2.  DB  LA  RESPONSABILITlfe  DBS  GOUVERNEMBNTS  DANS 
LA  CONSERVATION  DBS  MONUMENTS  NATIONAUX. 

Par  A.  BesnaRD,  Architecte,  Membre  de  la  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes  Franpais. 

"  Ge  n'est  pas  en  semant  des  statues  qu'on  rfeolte  des  hommes,  c'est  en  respectant 
les  pierres  du  sol  natal." — Ruskin. 

S'il  est  une  question  qui,  k  un  juste  titre,  doive  pr6occuper  tous  oeux 
qui  sont  ^pris  d  art,  c'est  bien  celle  de  la  conservation  des  monuments 
du  pass6 ;  aussi,  dans  un  noble  souci  de  defense  artistique,  Tavez-vous 
inscrite  k  votre  programme,  marquant  ainsi  notre  commun  desir  de 
sauvegarder  ce  qui  reste  encore  du  patrimoine  ou  vont  se  fortifier  nos 
aspirations. 

Malheureusement,  le  "riche  manteau  de  pierre,"  dont  au  moyen 
&ge  se  couvrit  la  chr6tient^,  depuis  longtemps  se  d6chire,  et  nous  con* 
naissons  tous  maints  morceaux  violemment  arrach6s  au  plus  grand  dom- 
mage  de  Thistoire  et  de  Tart. 

Nombreuses  ont  et6  d6j^  les  discussions  auxquelles  elle  a  donn6  lieu, 
sans  que  toutefois  aucun  r6sultat  en  ait  6t^  obtenu ;  nous  esp^rons  que 
ce  Congres,  outre  les  voeux  qu'il  pourra  6tre  amen6  k  voter,  prendxa, 
avant  de  se  s^parer,  les  dispositions  ndcessaires  pour  les  faire  aboutir 
aupr^b  des  divers  gouvemements. 

*  Tout  d'abord,  conviendrait-il  de  rappeler  bri^vement  les  diif^rentes 
legislations  actuellement  en  vigueur  sur  la  question  qui  nous  occupe  ? 

En  Angleterre  la  loi  du  18  aoAt  1882,  votee  sur  les  instances  de  sir 
John  Lubbock,  ne  laisse  aucune  garantie  pour  le  conservation  des  monu- 
ments anciens,  le  propri6taire  d'un  monument  restant  seul  maitre  de 
demander  k  la  Commission  des  travaux  publics,  soit  I'acquisition  amiable 
de  son  bien,  soit  de  prendre  les  mesures  utiles  a  sa  couservation. 

Les  dispositifs  de  cette  loi  furent  en  1892  6tendus  k  Tlrlande  et  en 
1900  k  TEcosse.  Un  inventaire  des  richesses  monumentales  de  la  Grande- 
Bretagne  fut  dresse,  mais  ^  la  fin  de  1904,  189  monuments  seulement 
6taient  places  sous  la  protection  des  pouvoirs  publics.^ 

1  Gonsulter  sur  ce  sujet  le  Uvre  r^ent  de  Mr.  G.  Baldwin  Brown,  professeiir  des 
Beaux- Arts  k  rUniversite  d*£dimbourg  (Cambridge,  1006),  et  du  meme  auteur 
I'artide  paru  dans  le  Journal  de  Plnstitui  royal  des  Architedee  briUmni^ue$  (vol  xii. 
p.  70). 
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En  Allemagne  roidonnance  prussienne  du  4  octobie  1815  oblige 
k  une  autonsation  pr6alable»  le  propii^taiie  se  proposant  d'apporter  une 
modification  k  un  monument  lui  appartenant.  Quelques  ann^  avant  1870 
il  fat  proc4d6  k  I'inventaire  de  toutes  les  nchesses  monmnentalcs  et 
artistiques  ant^iieures  k  1800  po8ft6d6es  par  le  royaume  de  Pnisse ;  cet . 
inventaiie  fut  en  1880  etendu  k  tout  I'empiie. 

En  Autiicbe  une  decision  impeiiale  du  31  decembre  1850  crea  une 
Commission  chargee  de  dresser  un  inventaire  des  monuments  dont  la 
conservation  s'imposait,  de  veiller  k  leur  rationnelle  restauration  et 
d'emp^her  I'ezportation  des  objets  d'art  pouvant  s'y  trouver.  Cette 
commission,  dont  le  r61e  fut  pendant  vingt  ans  des  plus  utiles,  se  r6organisa 
en  1873  sous  le  nom  de  Commission  Cenirale  pour  la  recherche  et  la  con- 
servation des  monuments  artistiques  et  historiques.  Le  mode  de  recrute- 
ment  et  de  renouvellement  de  ses  membres  lui  assure  une  giande  influence 
pour  obtenii  le  r6sultat  de  defense  recherchee. 

En  Hongrie  la  loi  du  28  mai  1881  permet  Texpropriation  temporaire 
ou  definitive  envers  tout  proprietaire  qui  degrade  ou  n'entretient  pas 
le  monument  dont  il  a  la  garde ;  et,dans  le  m^me  cas,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'une 
commime,  I'Etat  est  autorise  a  se  substituer  a  elle  et  k  ex6cuter  aux  frais 
de  celle-ci  les  restaurations  et  refections  utiles  aux  Edifices  anciens  d^laiss^ 
par  la  municipalite.  Une  sanction  p^nale  atteint  ceux  qui  ont  contreveiiu 
a  la  loi.  L'Etat  est  de  plus  aide  dans  sa  tsLche  par  une  Commission 
nationale  des  Monuments^  dont  ToTgamsation  et  le  fonctionnement  dif- 
ferent peu  de  ceux  de  la  Commission  fran9aise  des  Monuments  historiques. 

En  Belgique  Tarticle  108  de  la  Constitution  et  Tarticle  87  de  la  loi 
communale  du  30  mars  1836,  compiet^e  par  celle  du  30  juin  1865  (articles 
76  et  77),  donnent  au  pouvoir  royal  le  droit  d'intervenir  pr6s  des  munici- 
palit^s  pour  la  defense  des  Edifices  publics  ayant  un  caract^re  artistique 
ou  historique.  De  plus,  les  communes,  lorsque  leurs  deliberations  ont 
trait  a  des  edifices  publics  ou  k  des  monuments  anciens,  sent  tenues  k 
la  publicity  de  leurs  debats.  Une  circulaire  du  Ministre  de  la  Justice, 
en  date  du  17  novembre  1882,  ajoute  aux  lois  precitees,  en  ce  qui  con- 
ceme  les  eglises  et  les  monuments  appartenant  k  des  hospices  ou  des  asso- 
ciations d'assistance. 

Retenons  au  passage  une  disposition  particuliere  de  la  loi  du  30  mars 
1836,  portant  k  rarticle  131  que  Tentretien  des  b^timents  communaux 
est  a  la  charge  des  communes  et  que  les  dites  sont  tenues  de  pourvoir 
aux  grosses  reparations  des  edifices  consacres  au  Culte ;  au  cas  de  refus 
des  municipalites  la  depense  peut  6tre  inscrite  d'office  par  la  Deputation 
du  Conseil  rrovincial  ou  par  le  Roi. 

Une  commission  royale  des  Monuments,  instituee  en  1835,  a  charge 
d'examen  et  d'approbation  des  pro  jets  de  restauration  ou  reparation  des 
monuments. 

Au  Danemark  une  ordonnance  de  1752  prevoit  la  decouverte  d'objets 
d'art  ayant  un  caract^re  artistique,  et,  depuis  1807,  fonctionne  une  Com- 
mis»on  royale  pour  la  conservation  des  antiquites.  Cette  asscmbiee, 
lors  de  sa  constitution,  dressa  un  inventaire  des  monuments  qui  furent 
declares  nationaux,  sans  toutefois  que  les  particuliers  qui  en  etaient 
proprietaires  aient  ete  tenus  d'abandonner  leurs  droits,  la  loi  n'en  ayant 
pas  prevu  Texpropriation.  Depuis  1848,  un  credit  est  accorde  annuelle- 
ment  a  cette  commission  pour  1  entretien  des  monuments  classes.  Enfin, 
la  loi  du  19  fevrier  1861  determine  le  mode  d'inspection,  de  conservation 
et  de  restauration  des  eglises  ainsi  que  de  leur  mobilier.  Le  Code  Danois 
et  I'ordonnance  de  1752  s'appliquent  a  la  Norvege. 

En  Espagne  les  monuments  anciens  sont  places  sous  la  protection  du 
decret  du  16  decembre  1878,  rendu  sur  la  proposition  d'Emile  Castelar, 
en  vertu  duquel  les  Gouvemeurs  de  province  peuvent  s'opposer  aux 
travaux  que  les  assembiees  municipales  ou  provinciales  se  disposeraient 
d'effectuer  lorsque  lesdits  peuvent  deteriorer  ou  atteindre  le  caractere 
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de  I'edifice;  A  d6faut  da  gouvemenr,  TAcad^mie  de  S^  Ferdinand 
peut  de  m6me  s'opposer  aux  travaux.  Les  municipalites  ayant  indiiment 
engag6  ces  travaux  sont  tenues  d'en  supporter  les  depenses. 

La  Gr^ce,  qui,  par  son  passe,  apporte  une  si  large  contribution 
k  I'histoire  de  1  art,  a,  par  une  loi  du  10  mai  1834,  accord6  une  grande 
protection  aux  monuments  de  I'antiquite,  ainsi  qu'^  tout  vestige  de  ces 
epoques  disparues.  En  vertu  de  cette  loi  est  considere  comme  bien 
national,  quoiqu'appartenant  k  un  particulier,  tout  monument  ancien ;  il 
ne  peut  6tre  demoli^  ni  subir  la  moindre  modification.  Au  cas  de  neces- 
site  de  reparation,  cette  demi^re  ne  pent  6tte  ex6cut^  qu'avec  I'agre- 
ment  de  I'Etat,  lequel,  au  cas  de  desaccord  avec  le  particulier,  peut 
proc6der  par  voie  d'expropriation. 

En  Roumanie  la  loi  des  15  et  17  novembre  1892  assure  la  conserva- 
tion et  la  restauration  des  monuments  publics.  Un  inventaire,  r^vis^ 
tons  les  cinq  ans  par  ime  Commission  pour  la  Conservation  des  Monuments 
pubUcs,  rend  indestructible  tout  monument  relev6  par  elle,  et  I'Etat  est 
autoris6  h.  exproprier  le  monument  k  restaurer  pour  lequel  une  entente 
n'a  pu  intervenir  avec  le  propri6taire.  Dans  certains  cas  le  d61inquant 
peut  6tre  puni  d'amende  ou  de  prison. 

La  Su^de  et  la  Finlande  out  aussi,  par  les  lois  de  1867  et  1883,  songe 
k  la  defense  de  leurs  monuments  anciens,  mais  ces  lois  s'appliquent  surtout 
aux  monuments  anciens  cultuels  et  k  ceux  61ev6s  a  la  m^moire  des  morts. 

En  France,  depuis  longtemps,  cette  question  pr^ocoupe  les  esprits 
clairvoyants,  et  la  serie  de  mesures  edicts,  si  elles  n'ont  pas  donn^ 
tout  le  r^nltat  qu'on  en  attendait,  ont  n^anmoins  t^moigne  le  vif  d6sir 
que  pouvoirs  publics  et  particuliers  avaient  d'y  parvenir. 

Les  quelques  critiques  que  nous  serons  amen6  k  formuler  plus  loin 
dans  le  cours  de  ce  travail  ne  sauraient  diminuer  la  valeur  de  leurs  efforts. 

D^s  1790  et  1792  une  Commission  fut  cr6^  pour  la  conservation  des 
monuments  anciens  et  la  reunion  de  tons  les  vestiges  historiques  et  arcb6o- 
logiques  qui,  6pars  sur  le  sol  de  notre  pays,  mena9aient  d^tre  degrades 
ou  vendus.* 

De  1^  date  la  fondation  du  Musee  des  Monuments  fran^is.  En  1830 
les  Chambres  vot^rent  un  crMit  pour  la  conservation  des  monuments 
anciens  qui  ne  fut  moindre  k  800,000  francs.  En  1834  Monsieur  Guizot 
crea  le  Comite  Historique  des  Arts  et  Monuments.  En  1837  fut  institute  la 
Commission  des  Monuments  historiques  (r6organis6e  par  le  d4cret  du 
3  Janvier  1889),  et  enfin,  le  30  mars  1887,  fut  promulgu^e  la  loi  relative 
k  la  Conservation  des  Monuments  et  objets  d'art  ayant  un  int^rdt  historique 
et  artistique,  dont  nous  rappelons  le  texte  : 

ChAPITBB  PnEMIER.^lMMEUBLES  ET  MoKUMENTS  HiSTOBIQUES 
)•  OU  M^QALITHIQUES. 

Akticle  Premier. — ^Les  immeubles  par  nature  ou  par  destination,  dont 
la  conservation  peut  avoir  au  point  de  vue  de  Fhistoire  ou  de  Fart  un  intirSt 
national,  seront  classes  en  totality  ou  en  partie  par  les  soins  du  Ministre 
de  rinstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Art.  2. — ^L'immeuble  appartenant  k  TEtat  sera  class6  par  arrets  du 
Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  rublique  et  des  Beaux-Arts,  en  cas  d'accord 
avec  le  Ministre,  dans  les  attributions  duquel  Timmeuble  se  trouve  plac^. 
Dans  le  cas  contraire,  le  classement  sera  prononc6  par  un  d4cret,  rendu 
en  la  forme  du  r^glement  d'administration  pubUque. 

L'immeuble  appartenant  k  im  d6partement,  k  une  conmiune,  a  und 
fabrique  ou  k  tout  autre  ^tablissement  public,  sera  ckss6  par  arr6t6  du 
Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts,  s'il  y  a  consente- 

1  ConsTilter  sur  ce  sujet  rouvrage  do  M'  Louis  Tu^tey,  Ptoeis-verhaxi'*  de  la 
CommisHon  des  Monttmenis,  1790-17$!. 
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ment  de  ritablissement  propri6taire  et  avis  oonfoime  du  Ministre  sous 
Tautoiit^  duquel  l'6tablissement  est  place.  En  cas  de  disaccord,  le 
classement  sera  piononc^  par  iin  d^cret,  rendu  en  la  forme  de  r^glement 
d'administration  publique. 

Abt.  3. — ^L'immeuble  appartenant  a  un  particulier  sera  classe  par 
arr6t6  du  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  mais  ne 
pourra  I'^tre  qu'avec  le  consentement  du  proprietaire.  L'arr6t6  d6ter^ 
minera  les  conditions  du  classement. 

S'il  y  a  contestation  sur  I'interprStation  et  sur  Tex^cution  de  cet 
acte,  il  sera  statu6  par  le  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- 
Arts,  sauf  recours  au  Conseil  d'Etat  statuant  au  contentieux. 

Abt.  4. — ^L'immeuble  class6  ne  pourra  6tre  d6truit,  m6me  en  partie, 
ni  6tre  Tobjet  d'un  travail  de  restauration,  de  reparation  ou  de  modifica' 
tion  quelconque,  si  le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux* 
Arts  n'y  a  donn6  son  consentement. 

L'expropriation  pour  cause  d'utiliti  publique  d'un  immeuble  class^ 
ne  pourra  6tre  poursuivie  qu'apr^s  que  le  ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique 
et  des  Beaux- Arts  aura  6te  appel6  a  presenter  ses  observations. 

Les  servitudes  d'alignement  et  autres  qui  pourraient  causer  la  degrada- 
tion des  monuments  ne  sont  pas  applicables  aux  immeubles  classes. 

Les  efiets  du  classement  suivront  I'immeuble  class6  en  quelques  mains 
qu'il  passe. 

Abt.  5. — ^Le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts 
pourra,  en  se  conformant  aux  prescriptions  de  la  loi  du  3  mai  1841,  pour- 
suivre  l'expropriation  des  monuments  class^  ou  qui  seraient,  de  sa  part, 
I'objet  d'une  proposition  de  classement  refus6  par  le  particulier  pro- 
prietaire. 

II  pourra,  dans  les  m^mes  conditions,  poursuivre  l'expropriation  des 
monuments  m^galitbiques,  ainsi  que  celle  des  terrains  sur  lesquels  ces 
monuments  seront  places. 

Abt.  6. — ^Le  d^classement  total  ou  partiel  pourra  6tre  demand^  par  le 
ministre  dans  les  attributions  duquel  se  trouve  I'immeuble  class6,  par 
le  d^partement,  la  commune,  la  fabrique,  I'etablissement  public  et  le 
particulier  proprietaire  de  I'immeuble. 

Le  declassement  aura  lieu  dans  les  m^mes  formes  et  sous  les  mdmes 
distinctions  que  le  classement. 

Toutefois,  en  cas  d'ali^nation  consentie  h,  un  particulier  de  I'immeuble 
classe  appartenant  k  un  d6partement,  k  une  commune,  k  une  fabrique, 
ou  k  tout  autre  etablissement  public,  le  dedassement  ne  pourra  avoir 
lieu  que  conformement  au  paragraphe  2  de  I'article  2. 

Abt.  7. — ^Les  dispositions  de  la  presente  loi  sont  applicables  aux 
monuments  lustoriques  reguli^rement  classes  avant  sa  promulgation. 

Toutefois,  lorsque  I'Etat  n'aura  fait  aucune  depense  pour  un  monu- 
ment appartenant  a  un  particulier,  ce  monument  sera  declasse  de  droit 
dans  le  deiai  de  six  mois  apr^s  la  reclamation  que  le  proprietaire  pourra 
adresser  au  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  pendant 
I'annee  qui  suivra  la  promulgation  de  la  presente  loi. 

Chapitbe  II. — Objets  Mobiliebs. 

Abt.  8. — ^11  sera  fait,  par  les  soins  du  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique 
et  des  Beaux- Arts,  un  classement  des  objets  mobiliers  appartenant  k 
I'Etat,  aux  departements,  aux  communes,  aux  fabriques  et  autres  eta- 
blissements  publics,  dont  la  conservation  presente  au  point  de  vue  de 
I'histoire  ou  de  I'art  un  interfit  national. 

Abt.  9. — ^Le  classement  deviendra  definitif  si  le  departement,  les 
communes,  les  fabriques  et  autres  etabUssements  publics  n'ont  pas  re« 
clame,  dans  le  deiai  de  six  mois  k  dater  de  la  notification  qui  leur  en  sera 
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faite.  En  cas  de  reclamation,  il  sera  statui  par  d6cret  rendu  en  la  forme 
des  r^glementB  d'administration  publique. 

Le  d^classement,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  sera  prononc^  par  le  Ministre  de  Tin- 
struction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts  et  a  la  Prefecture  de  chaque  departe- 
ment,  oi!i  le  public  pourra  en  prendre  connaissance  sans  d^placements. 

Art.  10. — ^Les  objets  classes  et  appartenant  k  I'Etat  seront  inalien- 
ables  et  imprescriptibles. 

Art.  11. — ^Les  objets  classes,  appartenant  aux  d^partements,  aux 
communes,  aux  fabriques  ou  autres  etablissements  publics,  ne  pourront 
6tre  restaur6s,  r6par6s,  ni  alien6s  par  vente,  don  ou  ^change,  qu'avec 
I'autorisation  du  Ministre  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Art.  12. — ^Les  travaux,  de  quelque  nature  qu'ils  soient,  executes  en 
violation  des  articles  qui  precedent,  donneront  lieu,  au  profit  de  TEtat, 
k  une  action  en  dommages-int6r^ts  centre  ceux  qui  les  auraient  ordonn^s 
ou  fait  ex6cuter. 

Les  infractions  seront  constat^es  et  les  actions  intent^es  et  suivies 
devant  les  tribunaux  civils  ou  correctionnels,  k  la  diligence  du  Ministre 
de  rinstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  ou  des  parties  interessees. 

Art.  13. — L'ali^nation  faite  en  violation  de  Particle  11  sera  nulle 
et  la  nullite  en  sera  poursuivie  par  le  propri6taire  vendeur,  ou  par  le 
Ministre  de  I'Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  sans  prejudice  des 
dommages-int^r^ts  qui  pourraient  6tre  reclames  contre  les  parties  con- 
tractantes  et  contre  Fofficier  public  qui  aura  pr^t^  son  concoiirs  a  Taide 
d'ali^nation. 

Les  objets  classes  qui  auraient  et6  ali6n6s  irriguli^rement,  perdus  ou 
vol^s,  pourront  6tre  revendiqu6s  pendant  trois  ans,  conformement  aux 
dispositions  des  articles  2279  et  2280  du  Code  Civil.     La  revendication 


pourra  6tre  exerc^e  par  les  propri6taires,  et  k  leur  d6faut  par  le  Ministre 
de  rinstruction  Publique  <  '^ 


» et  des  Beaux- Arts. 


ChAPITRB  III. — ^FOITILLBS. 

Art.  14. — Lorsque,  par  suite  de  fouilles,  de  travaux  ou  d'un  fait 
quelconque,  on  aura  d^couvert  des  monuments,  des  mines,  des  iuscrip- 
tions  ou  des  objets  pouvant  int^resser  l'arch6ologie,  Thistoire  ou  Fart, 
Bur  des  terrains  appartenant  k  I'Etat,  k  un  d6partement,  k  une  commune, 
k  une  fabrique  ou  tout  autre  6tablissement  public,  le  maire  de  la  com- 
mune devra  assurer  la  conservation  provisoire  des  objets  d^couverts  et 
aviser  imm6diatement  le  pr6fet  du  dipartement  des  mesures  qui  auront 
6t6  prises. 

Le  pr6fet  en  r^f^rera,  dans  le  plus  bref  d61ai,  au  Ministre  de  rinstruc- 
tion Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  qui  statuera  sur  les  mesures  definitives 
k  prendre.  Si  la  decouverte  a  lieu  sur  le  terrain  d'un  particuUer,  le  maire 
en  avisera  le  pr6fet.  Sur  le  rapport  du  pr^f et  et  apr^s  avis  de  la  Commis- 
sion des  Monuments  Historiques,  le  Ministre  de  I'Instruction  Publique  et 
jies  Beaux-Arts  pourra  poursuivre  I'expropriation  dudit  terrain  pour 
cause  d'utilite  publique,  suivant  les  formes  de  la  loi  du  3  mai  1841, 

Art,  15. — Les  decisions  prises  par  le  Ministre  de  I'Instruction  Publique 
et  des  Beaux- Arts,  en  execution  de  la  presente  loi,  seront  rendues,  apr^s 
avis  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques. 

Cette  loi  se  complete  aujourd'hui  du  titre  III  de  la  loi  du  9  d^cembre 
1905  concemant  la  separation  des  EgUses  et  de  I'Etat. 


Titre  III. — Des  Edifices  des  Coltes. 

Art.  12. — Les  edifices  qui  ont  ete  mis  k  la  disposition  de  la  nation  et 
ui,  en  vertu  de  la  loi  du  18  germinal  an  X,  servent  k  I'exercice  public 
w  suites  ou  au  logement  de  leurs  ministres  (cathedrales,  ejglises,  cha^Ues, 
temples,   synagogues,   archev^ches,   presbyt^res,   seminaires),   ainsi  que 
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leuis  d^pendances  immobilieres  et  les  objets  mobilieis  qui  les  gamissaient 
au  moment  oi!i  lesdits  Edifices  ont  itA  remis  aux  cUltes,  sont  et  demenrent 
piopd6t48  de  I'Etat,  des  d^partenlents  et  des  coiiimTlnes. 

rour  ces  Mifices,  comme  pour  ceux  posterieuis  k  la  loi  dii  18  germinal 
an  X,  dont  I'Etat,  les  d6partements  et  les  conimunes  seraient  propri6- 
taires,  y  compris  les  facidtes  de  theologie  protestante,  il  sera  proc6d6 
conform^ment  aux  dispositions  des  articles  suivants. 

Art.  13. — Les  edifices  servant  k  Texercice  public  du  culte,  ainsi  qiie 
les  objets  mobiliers  les  garnissant,  seront  laiss^s  gratuitement  k  la  dis- 
position des  6tablissements  publics  du  culte,  puis  des  associations  appel6es 
a  les  remplacer  auxquelles  les  biens  de  ces  ^tablissements  auront  6te 
attribues  par  application  des  dispositions  du  titre  II. 

La  cessation  de  cette  jouissance,  et,  s'il  y  a  lieu,  son  transfert,  seront 
prononc6s  par  decret,  sauf  recours  au  Conseil  d'Etat  statuant  au  coa^ 
tentieux : 

1®.  Si  Tassociation  beneficiaire  est  dissoute  ; 

2*».  Si,  en  dehors  des  cas  de  force  majeure,  le  culte  cesse  d'etre  c^lebre 
pendant  plus  de  six  mois  consecutife  ; 

3".  Si  la  conservation  de  TMifice  ou  celle  des  objets  mobiliers  classes 
en  vertu  de  la  loi  de  1887  et  de  I'article  16  de  la  pr6sente  loi  est  compromise 
par  insufl&sance  d'entretien,  et  apr^s  mise  en  demeure  dClment  notifiee 
du  Conseil  Mimicipal  ou,  a  son  defaut,  du  prefet ; 

.4*».  Si  I'association  cesse  de  remplir  son  objet  ou  si  les  Edifices  sont 
d^toum^s  de  leur  destination  ; 

5°.  Si  elle  ne  satisiait  pas  soit  aux  obligations  de  Tarticle  6  ou  du 
dernier  paragraphe  du  present  article,  soit  aux  prescriptions  relatives 
aux  monuments  lustoriques : 

La  d^safEectation  de  ces  immeubles  pourra,  dans  les  cas  ci-dassus 
pr6vuB,  ^tre  prononc6e  par  decret  rendu  en  Conseil  d'Etat.  En  dehors 
de  ces  cas,  elle  ne  pourra  I'^tre  que  par  une  loi. 

Les  immeubles  autrefois  afiectes  aux  cultes  et  dans  lesquels  les  c6r6r 
monies  du  culte  n'auront  pas  6te  c616br6es  pendant  le  delai  d'un  an 
anterieurement  k  la  pr6sente  loi,  ainsi  que  ceux  qui  ne  seront  pas  reclames 
par  une  association  cultuelle  dans  le  delai  de  deux  ans  apr^s  sa  promulgar 
tion,  pouirront  ^tre  d^saffectes  par  decret. 

II  en  est  de  m^me  pour  les  edifices  dont  la  d6sajSectation  aura  M 
demandee  anterieurement  au  1*'^  juin  1905. 

Les  6tabli6sement6  publics  du  culte,  puis  les  associations  b6n6ficiairea, 
seront  tenus  des  reparations  de  toute  nature,  ainsi  que  des  frais  d'assur- 
ance  et  autres  charges  afi6rentes  aux  edifices  et  aux  meubles  les  gamissant. 

Art.  14. — Les  archev6ches,  eveches,  les  presbyt^res  et  Icmrs  d6pen- 
dances,  les  grands  seminaires  et  facultes  de  theologie  protestante  seront 
laisses  gratuitement  k  la  disposition  des  ^tabUssements  publics  du  culte, 
puis  des  associations  pr6vues  k  I'article  13,  savoir:  les  archev^hfe  et 
evteh^s  pendant  ime  pehode  de  deux  annees ;  les  presb3rt6res  dans  les 
commimes  ou  residera  le  ministre  du  culte,  les  grands  seminaires  et  faculty 
de  theologie  protestante  pendant  cinq  ann6es  k  partir  de  la  promulga- 
tion de  la  pr^ente  loi. 

Les  etablissements  et  associations  sont  sounds,  en  ce  qui  conceme  ces 
Mlfices,  aux  obligations  prevues  par  le  dernier  paragraphe  de  I'article  13. 
Toutefois  ils  ne  seront  pas  tenus  de  grosses  reparations. 

La  cessation  de  la  jouissance  des  etablissements  et  associations  sera 
prononcee  dans  les  conditions  et  suivant  les  formes  determin6es  par 
I'article  13.  Les  dispositions  des  paragraphes  3  et  5  du  mSme  article 
sont  appHcables  aux  edifices  vises  par  le  paragraphe  1' '  du  present  a-rdcle. 

La  distraction  des  parties  superflues  des  presbyt^res  laisses  k  la  dis- 
position des  associations  cultuelles  pourra,  pendant  le  d^lai  pr6vu  au 
paragraphe  l^*",  etre  prononcee  pour  un  service  public,  par  decret  rendu 
en  Conseil  d'Etat. 
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A  Texpiration  des  d61ais  de  jouissance  gratuite,  la  libre  disposition 
des  edifices  sera  rendue  k  I'Etat,  aux  d^partements  ou  aux  communes. 

Les  indemnit^s  de  logement  incombant  actuellement  aux  communes, 
k  defaut  de  presbyt^re,  par  application  de  I'article  136  de  la  loi  du  5  avril 
1884,  resteront  k  leur  charge  pendant  le  d61ai  de  cinq  ans.  Elles  cesseront 
de  plein  droit  en  cas  de  dissolution  de  I'association. 

Abt.  15. — ^Dans  les  departements  de  la  Savoie,  de  la  Haute-Savoie  et 
des  Alpes-Maritimes,  la  ]ouissance  des  ^iices  ant^rieuis  k  la  loi  du 
18  germinal  an  X,  servant  k  I'exercice  des  cultes  ou  au  logement  de  leurs 
ministres,  sera  attribute  par  les  communes  sur  le  territoire  desijuelles  ils 
se  trouvent  aux  associations  cultuelles,  dans  les  conditions  mdiqu^ 
par  les  articles  12  et  suivants  de  la  pr^ente  loi.  En  dehors  de  ces  obliga- 
tions, les  communes  pourront  disposer  librement  de  la  propri6t£  de  ces 
edifices. 

Dans  ces  memes  d^partements  les  cimeti^res  resteront  la  propriSti 
des  communes. 

Art.  16.^-11  sera  proc6d6  k  un  classement  compl6mentaire  des  Mifices 
servant  k  I'exercice  public  du  culte  (cath6drales,  6gUses,  chapelles,  temples, 
synagogues,  archeveches,  presbyt^res,  s6minaires),  dans  lequel  devront 
etre  compris  tons  ceux  de  ces  Edifices  reprdsentant,  dans  leur  ensemble 
ou  dans  leurs  parties,  une  valeur  artistique  ou  historique. 

Les  objets  mobiliers  ou  les  immeubles  par  destination  mentionn^s  k 
I'article  13,  qui  n'auraient  pas  encore  6t^  inscnts  sur  la  liste  de  classe- 
ment dress6e  en  vertu  de  la  loi  du  30  mars  1887,  sont,  par  I'effet  de  la 
f>resente  loi,  ajoutes  k  ladite  liste.  II  sera  proc6d6  par  le  Ministre  de 
'Instruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts,  dans  le  d61ai  de  trois  ans,  au 
classement  d^finitif  de  ceux  de  ces  objets  dont  la  conservation  pr6- 
senterait,  au  point  de  vue  de  Thistoire  ou  de  I'art,  un  int^ret  suffisant. 
A  I'expiration  de  ce  d^lai  les  autres  objets  seront  d6class6s  de  plein  droit. 

En  outre  les  immeubles  et  les  objets  mobiliers,  attribu^s  en  vertu 
de  la  presente  loi  aux  associations,  pourront  etre  classes  dans  les  m^mes 
conditions  que  s'ils  appartenaient  k  des  6tablissements  publics. 

II  n'est  pas  d6rog^,  pour  le  surplus,  aux  dispositions  de  la  loi  da 
30  mars  1887. 

Les  archives  ecclesiastiques  et  biblioth^ques  existant  dans  les  arche- 
vech^,  evechte,  grands  s^minaires,  paroisses,  succursales  et  leurs  d6pen- 
dances  seront  inventoriees  et  celles  qui  seront  reconnues  propri^te  de 
I'Etat  lui  seront  restitutes. 

Art.  17« — ^Les  immeubles  par  destination  classes  en  vertu  de  la  loi 
du  30  mars  1887  ou  de  la  pr6sente  loi  sont  inali^nables  et  imprescriptibles. 

Dans  le  cas  oi!i  la  vente  ou  I'^change  d'un  objet  class6  serait  autons^ 
par  le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts,  un  droit  de 
preemption  est  accordd :  1^,  aux  associations  cultuelles ;  2^,  aux  com- 
munes ;  3°,  aux  d^partements ;  4^,  aux  mus6es  et  soci6t6s  d'art  et  d'arch^ 
logie ;  5^,  k  I'Etat.  Le  prix  sera  fixe  par  trois  ei^>erts  que  ddsigneront 
le  vendeur,  I'acqu^reur  et  le  President  du  Tribunal  Civil. 

Si  aucun  des  acqu^reurs  vis49  ci-dessus  ne  fait  usage  du  droit  de  pre* 
emption,  la  vente  sera  libre ;  mais  il  est  interdit  k  I'acheteur  d'un  objet 
class6  de  le  transporter  hors  de  France. 

Nul  travail  de  reparation,  restauration  ou  entretien  k  faire  aux  monu- 
ments ou  objets  mobiliers  classes  ne  pent  etre  commence  sans  Tautorisa- 
tion  du  Ministre  des  Beaux- Arts,  ni  execute  hors  de  la  surveillance  de 
son  administration,  sous  peine,  centre  les  propri6taires,  occupants  ou 
detenteurs  qui  auraient  ordonn^  ces  travaux,  aune  amende  de  seize  k 
quinze  cents  francs  (16  &  1500  fr.). 

Toute  infraction  aux  dispositions  ci-dessus,  ainsi  qa^k  celles  de 
I'article  16  de  la  presente  loi  et  des  articles  4,  10,  11,  12  et  13  de  la  loi 
du  oO  mars  1887,  sera  punie  d'une  amende  de  cent  k  dix  miUe  franoB 
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(100  h  10000  fr.),  et  d'un  emprisonneinent  de  six  jours  k  trois  mois^  ou 
de  rune  de  ces  deux  peines  sealement. 

La  visite  des  6didces  et  rezposition  des  objets  mobiliers  classes  seront 
pubbques ;  elles  ne  pourront  donner  lieu  k  aucune  taxe  ni  redevance. 

Enfin,  nous  donnons  le  dernier  texte  d'administration  pubUque  du 
9  mars  1906,  qui  determine  sous  le  titre  11  les  conditions  d'application 
de  la  loi  du  9  d6cembre  1905. 

TiTBB  11. — Edifices  des^Cultbs.  .:    ,    ! 

Art.  26. — Les  edifices  anterieurement  affectes  au  culte  et  appartenant 
aux  etabUssements  ecclesiastiques  sont  attribues  aux  associations  cul- 
tuelles  dans  les  memes  conditions  et  suivant  les  memes  formes  que  les 
autres  biens  des  dits  etablissements. 

Art.  27. — L'entr6e  en  jouissance  par  les  associations  cultuelles  des 
edifices  du  culte  mentionnes  dans  les  articles  13,  14  et  15  de  la  loi  sus- 
visee,  est  constatee  par  un  proces-verbal  administratif  dresse  soit  par  le 
prefet,  pour  r£tat  et  les  departements,  soit  par  le  maire,  pour  les  com- 
munes, contradictoirement  avec  les  representants  des  associations  ou  eux 
dClment  appeles. 

11  en  est  de  meme  pour  la  mise  a  la  disposition  des  associations  des 
objets  mobiMers  appartenant  a  I'Etat,  aux  departements  ou  aux  com- 
munes et  gamissant  ceux  des  edifices  qui  servent  a  I'exercice  public  du 
culte. 

Le  proces-verbal  comporte  un  6tat  de  lieux  si  I'association  en  fait  la 
demande,  et  dans  tous  les  cas  im  etat  des  dits  objets  mobiliers  dresse 
d'apr^s  les  indications  de  I'inventaire  prevu  k  I'article  3  de  la  loi  susvis6e. 

11  est  etabli  en  double  minute  et  sur  papier  fibre. 

Art.  28. — ^Les  reparations  incombant  aux  associations  cultuelles  en 
vertu  des  articles  13  et  14  de  la  loi  du  9  decembre  1905  doivent  otre 
executees,  sous  r^erve  de  I'appUcation  de  la  legislation  sur  les  monu- 
ments lustoiiques,  de  mani^re  a  ne  prejudicier  sous  aucun  rapport  aux 
edifices  cultuels. 

Les  projets  de  grosses  reparations  doivent,  im  mois  au  moins  avant 
leur  ex4cution,  etre  communiques  au  prefet,  pour  les  edifices  appartenant 
a  I'Etat  ou  au  departements  et  au  maire^  pour  ceux  qui  sont  la  propri^to 
de  la  commune. 

Art.  29. — ^Le  Ministre  des  Beaux-Arts  est  charge  d'assurer  I'inspec' 
tion  des  immeubles  et  objets  mobifiers  classes  par  appUcation  de  la  loi 
du  30  mars  1887  et  de  Tarticle  16  de  la  loi  du  9  decembre  1905. 

Les  associations  cultuelles  fixent,  sous  reserve  de  I'approbation  du 
prefet,  les  jours  et  heures  auxquels  auront  lieu,  conformement  k  I'article  17 
de  la  loi  du  9  decembre  1905^  la  visite  des  edifices  et  I'exposition  des  objets 
mobifiers  classes. 

Si  I'association,  bien  que  diLment  mise  en  demeure  par  le  prefet,  n'a 
pris  aucune  disposition  a  cet  efiet,  ou  en  cas  de  refus  d'approbation^  il 
est  statue  par  le  Ministre  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Quant  &  la  Commission  des  Monuments  Uistoriques,  le  decret  I'insti- 
tuant  s'exprime  ainsi : 

Le  President  de  la  Republiquc  Fran^aise  : 

Sur  le  rapport  du  Mmistro  do  T  Instruction  PubUquc  ct  des  Bcuux- 
Arts; 

Vu  I'article  21  du  decret  du  3  Janvier  1889  portant  reglement  d'adminis- 
tration  pubfique  pour  I'execution  de  la  loi  au  30  mars  1887,  relative  a 
la  conservation  des  monuments  et  objets  ayant  un  interet  liistorique  et 
artistique : 
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Deobete: 

Article  Pbemieb. — ^La  CommiBsion  des  Monuments  Histoiiquee  in- 
stitute pr^s  le  Ministere  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts  a 
pour  mission  d'etablir  la  liste  des  monuments  et  objets  ayant  un  interet 
nistorique  et  artistique,  de  designer  ceux  qu'il  convient  de  restaurer, 
d*examiner  les  projets  presentes  pour  leur  restauration,  de  proposer  au 
ministre  la  repartition  des  credits  ouverts  pour  la  conservation  des  monu- 
ments classes. 

Art.  2. — Le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux-Arts 
est  President  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques.  Le  directeur 
des  Beaux- Arts  est  premier  vice-president  de  droit.  tJn  deuxi^me  vice- 
president  est  designe  par  le  ministre.  En  Tabsence  du  president  et  du 
vice-president,  le  doyen  d'd,ge  des  membres  presents  rempiit  les  fonctions 
de  president. 

Art.  3. — ^La  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques  est  composec 
de  membres  de  droit  et  de  membres  k  la  nomination  du  Ministere  do 
I'lnstruction  Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts. 

Art.  4. — Sont  membres  de  droit :  le  directeur  des  Beaux- Arts ; 
le  directeur  des  bd,timents  civils  et  palais  nationaux ;  le  prefet  de  la  Seine ; 
le  prefet  de  Police  ;  les  inspecteurs  generaux  des  monuments  historiques  ; 
le  directeur  du  Musee  des  Thermes  et  de  I'Hdtcl  de  Cluny ;  le  conscr- 
vateur  du  Musee  de  Sculpture  comparee. 

Art.  5.-7-Les  membres  k  la  nomination  du  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction 
Publique  et  des  Beaux- Arts  sont  nommes  par  arretes  ministeriels. 

Lorsqu'une  vacance  se  produit,  la  Commission  est  invitee  a  presenter 
au  ministre  une  liste  de  trois  candidats. 

Art.  6. — La  Commission  pent  constituer  des  sous-commissions  chargeos 
de  preparer  I'Stude  des  questions  qui  lui  sont  soumises  et  de  lui  en  faire  un 
rapport.       • 

Art.  7. — ^Le  chef  et  le  sous-chef  de  bureau  des  monuments  historiques 
remplissent  les  fonctions  de  secretaire  et  do  secr6taire  adjoint  de  la 
Commission. 

Des  Societes  particulieres  vcillent  aussi  avcc  un  soin  jaloux  k  la  con- 
servation de  nos  antiquites  nationales.  A  leur  tete  il  convient  de  citcr 
la  Societe  francaise  d'ArchtologiCf  qui,  depuis  sa  fondation,  n'a  pas  depense 
moins  d'un  million  de  francs  pour  aider  a  cette  oeuvre  de  defense  du 
patrimoine  commun. 

Mais  c'est  evidemment  I'ltalic,  dont  le  premier  acte  de  protection 
remonte  k  la  bulle  du  pape  Pie  II  du  2d  avril  1462,  qui  semble  etre  la 
mieux  armee  pour  la  defense  de  ses  monuments,  et  la  loi  du  12  juin  1902, 
dont  nous  donnons  le  texte,  edicte  une  s^rie  de  mesures  sages  que  nous 
livrons  aux  mMitations  du  Congr^s. 

Loi  du  12  Juin  1902.»    N«  185, 

Edictant  des  Ditipoaitioiij  sur  la  Protection  et  la  Conservation  des 
Monaments  et  Objets  ayant  une  Valeur  d'Art  et  d'Antiquite, 

Article  Premier. — Les  dispositions  de  la  presente  loi  s'appliquent 
aux  monuments,  aux  immeubles  et  aux  objets  mobiliers  ayant  une  valeur 
d'art  ou  d'antiquit^.  Elles  ne  visent  pas  les  Edifices  et  objets  d'art  dont 
les  auteurs  sont  vivants  oudont  I'execution  ne  remonte  pas  au-del^  de 
cinquante  ans. 

Art.  2. — Les  collections  d'objets  d'art  ou  d'antiquite,  les  monuments 
et  les  objets  ayant  ime  importance  artistique  et  arch^ologique  appartenant 

*  Anntuiire  de  L^gidaiion  Hrangne,  2''  scrie,  2''  anneo  (32*"  ann6e  de  la  collection), 
edit.  1903,  pp.  227  ct  289  ;  J.  Constans,  p.  111. 

Lepelletior,  Prohibitiou  d'oxporter  les  CEuvroa  d'art,  legislation  italienne  (Clunet» 
1890). 
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a  des  fabric[ues,  confrferies,  h  des  personnes  morales  eccl^siastiques,  de 
quelque  nation  que  soient  celles-ci,  et  ceux  qui  ornent  des  eglises  et  leurs 
dependances  ou  d'autrcs  edifices  publics,  sont  inalienables.  Sont  de 
meme  inalienables  aussi  bien  les  collections  que  les  objets  isol6s  d'art 
ou  d'antiquit^s  ne  faisant  pas  partie  dc  collections,  mais  repris  au  cata- 
logue prevu  par  I'article  23  ci-apr^s  et  y  qualifies  comme  etant  de  la  plus 
haute  valeur,  quand  ces  collections  ou  objets  appartiennent  k  TEtat, 
aux  communes,  aux  provinces  ou  a  d'autres  personnes  morales  legale- 
ment  reconnues,  et  qu'ils  ne  rentrent  pas  dans  le  premier  paragraphe  du 
present  article. 

Art.  3. — ^Le  Ministre  dc  I'lnstruction  Publique,  sur  I'avis  de  la  Com- 
mission comp^tente,  pourra  autoriser  la  vente  et  Techange  desdites  collec- 
tions ou  d'objets  isoles,  pourvu  que  ces  alienations  aient  lieu,  soit  entrc 
les  personnes  morales  dont  il  est  question  h  Tarticle  precedent,  aoit  au 
profit  de  FEtat. 

L'interdiction  de  vente  pourra  faire  Fob  jet  d'un  recours  a  la  quatri^mo 
section  du  Conseil  d'Etat,  qui  statuera  meme  sur  le  fond. 

Art.  4. — ^Les  objets  artistiques  ou  antiques  non  compris  parmi  ceux 
de  la  plus  haute  valeur  par  les  catalogues  institues  par  Particle  23,  et  ne 
faisant  pas  partie  de  collections,  ne  pourront,  s'ils  appartiennent  k  Tune 
des  personnes  morales  6numerees  a  I'article  2,  t-trc  alienes  sans  I'autorisa- 
tion  du  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique. 

La  disjjosition  de  I'article  pr6c6dent  s'appliquera  a  la  defense  prononc6e 
par  le  Minist^re. 

Art.  5. — Quiconque,  soit  comme  proprietaire,  soit  aussi  a  titre  de 
simple  possesseur,  sera  detenteur  d'un  monument  ou  d'un  objet  artistique 
compris  dans  le  catalogue  pr6vu  k  I'article  23,  sera  tenu  d'en  declarer  a 
I'instant  tout  contrat  d  alienation  ou  toute  mutation  dans  la  possession. 

La  meme  obligation  pourra  lui  Otre  imposee  du  fait  de  la  notification 
de  la  valeur  de  I'objet  ou  du  monument,  quand,  pour  des  raisons  d'urgence, 
le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique,  sur  I'avis  de  la  Commission  com- 
petente,  precede  h.  cette  notification  Avant  I'inscription  au  catalogue. 

L'effet  de  cette  notification  est  provisoire  et  se  prolonge  au  moins 
iusqu'^  I'inscription  au  catalogue  lui-meme. 

Dans  I'acte  meme  d'alienation,  le  vendeur  est  tenu  d'inf ormer  I'achcteur 
que  le  monument  ou  I'objet  artistique  ou  antique  est  repris  au  catalogue 
ou  qu'il  a  et6  procede  a  la  notification  prevue  au  paragraphe  precedent ; 
cette  information  a  pour  effet  d'astreindre  I'achetcur,  sous  la  sanction 
edictee  aux  articles  26  et  27,  a  ne  pas  disposer  du  monument  ou  de  I'objet 
sans  declaration  pr6alable. 

Art.  6. — Quand  une  pcrsonnc  aura  I'intention  de  vendre  im  monument 
ou  un  objet  artistique  ou  antique  de  la  categoric  de  ceux  prevus  k  I'article 
precedent,  le  Gouvemement  aura  le  droit  de  preemption  k  parit6  de 
conditions.  A  quelque  moment  que  soit  effectuee  la  declaration  d'aliena- 
tion, ce  droit  devra  etre  exerce  dans  les  trois  mois  qui  le  suivent.  Ce 
delai  pourra  etre  proroge  jusqu'^  I'expiration  d'une  periode  de  six  mois, 
lorsque,  par  suite  de  I'offre  simultan6e  de  nombreux  objets  antiques  ou 
artistiques,  le  Gouvernement  n'aura  pas  promptement  a  sa  disposition 
toutes  les  sommes  necessaires  aux  acquisitions. 

Lorsque  le  droit  de  preemption  s  exerce  sur  un  objet  mobilier  et  sur 
la  base  d'une  offre  partie  de  I'etranger,  qu'elle  emane  de  particuliers  ou 
d'institutions,  le  prix  sera  etabli  en  deduisant  de  I'offre  le  montant  do 
la  taxe  d'exportation  etablie  par  I'article  8  ci-dessous. 

Art.  7. — Le  droit  de  provoquer  I'expropriation  de  monuments  im- 
meubles  appartiendra,  en  outre  des  personnes  morales  indiquees  dans 
I'article  83  de  la  loi  du  25  juin  1865  (nP  2359),  k  toutes  celles  qui  sont 
legalement  reconnues  ct  ont  pour  fin  speciale  la  conservation  des  monu- 
ments. 

Art.  8.— Independamment  de  ce  qui  est  present  par  les  lois  douani^rcs, 
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I'exportation  de  tout  objet  artistique  et  antique,  k  rexclusion  de  ccux 
repris  au  paragraphe  second  de  I'article  premier,  est  assujettie  k  une 
taxe  progressive  applicable  k  la  valeur  de  chaque  objet,  conformement 
au  tableau  annexe  a  la  presente  loi. 

La  valeur  est  etablie  sur  la  base  de  la  declaration  du  proprietaire 
comparee  avec  Testimation  du  service  competent. 

En  cas  d'ecart  entre  la  declaration  et  I'estimation,  le  prix  est  determine 
par  une  commission  d'experts  nummee  moiti6  par  i'exportateur  et  moiti6 
par  le  Miniature  de  T Instruction. 

En  cas  de  parite  de  voix,  la  decision  sera  remise  a  un  arbitre  choisi 
d'un  commun  accord.  Au  cas  ou  Ton  ne  pourrait  s'entendre  sur  la  nomina- 
tion, celle-ci  sera  faite  par  le  premier  president  de  la  Cour  d'Appel. 

Le  Gouvernement  aura  le  droit  aacheter  I'objet  qu'on  veut  exporter 
au  prix  fix6,  comme  il  vient  d'etre  dit,  diminue  de  la  taxe  d'exportation 
correspondante. 

L'acquisition  devra  etre  r^alisee  dans  les  deux  mois  de  restimation 
definitive,  sauf  le  cas  exoeptionnel  pr6vu  a  Tarticle  6. 

Art.  9. — ^La  taxe  d'exportation  n'est  pas  applicable  aux  objets  artis- 
tiques  et  antiques  importis  de  I'^tranger,  pourvu  que  cette  importation 
resulte  de  certificats  authentiques  conformes  k  ce  qui  sera  present  au 
r^glement. 

Art.  10. — Sauf  les  precautions  en  cas  d'urgence  6tablie,  il  ne  pourra 
etre  fait,  sans  autorisation  du  Minist^re  de  1  Instruction  Publique,  de 
Iravaux  aux  monuments  et  aux  objets  artistiques  et  antiques  repris 
aux  articles  2,  3  et  4.  Cette  autorisation  est  6galement  n^cessaire  s'il 
s'agit  de  monuments  qui  sont  des  propri^tes  privees,  quand  le  proprie- 
taire entend  y  executer  des  travaux  de  nature  k  modifier  les  parties  de 
ces  monuments  exposees  a  la  vue  du  public. 

Art.  11. — II  est  interdit  de  d6molir  ou  d'alt^rer  les  mines  monu- 
mentales  existant  meme  sur  des  propri^tes  privies ;  toutefois  le  proprie- 
taire aura  le  droit  de  faire  examiner  par  les  fonctionnaires  du  Gouverne- 
ment si  la  ruine  monumentale  merite  d't^tre  conservee. 

Art.  12. — ^Le  Gouvernement  a  le  droit  d'executer  les  travaux  n^s- 
saires  pour  empecber  la  deterioration  des  monuments.  Lorsque  I'utilite 
financi^re  de  ces  travaux  sera  etablie,  I'article  1144  du  Code  Civil  sera 
applicable. 

Art.  13. — Dans  les  communes  dans  lesquelles  il  existe  des  monuments 
assujettis  aux  dispositions  de  la  pr6sente  loi,  il  pourra  ^tre  present,  pour 
les  cas  de  constructions  nouvelles,  de  reconstructions,  ou  d*616vation 
d'6dxfices,  I'observation  de  distances  ou  les  mesures  n^cessaires,  afin  que 
les  nouveaux  ouvrages  ne  nuisent  pas  k  la  perspective  ou  k  la  lumi^re 
reclamees  par  la  nature  des  monuments  eux-memes,  sauf  tme  Equitable 
compensation,  selon  les  cas  pr6vus  par  le  r^glement  k  6dicter  pour  exe- 
cution de  la  presente  loi. 

Art.  14. — Quiconque  voudra  entreprendre  des  f  ouilles  pour  la  recherche 
des  antiquites  devra  presenter,  k  cet  effet,  une  demande  au  Minist^re  de 
I'lnstruction  Publique,  qui  aura  la  faculty  de  les  faire  surveiller  et  de 
faire  proceder  k  des  etudes  et  des  relev^s,  et  pourra  soit  en  faire  difi^rer 
le  commencement,  non  toutefois  au  del^  d'une  dur^e  de  trois  ans,  soit 
encore  les  faire  suspendre  quand,  par  suite  de  demandes  nombreuses  et 
simultan6es,  il  ne  sera  pas  possible  de  surveiller  en  m^me  temps  toutes 
les  f ouilles,  ou  que  ne  seront  pas  observ^es  les  regies  propres  ^  la  bonne 
.  direction  scientifique  des  fouilles  elles-memes. 

Les  institutions  ou  citoyens  Strangers  qui,  avec  I'agrement  du  Gou- 
yemement,  ou  dans  les  conditions  k  fixer  pour  chaque  esp^ce,  entrepren- 
dront  des  fouilles  arch^ologiques,  devront  remettre  gratuitement  k  une 
collection  publique  du  royaume  les  objets  retrouv^s. 

Dans  tons  les  autres  cas  I'Etat  aura  droit  an  quart  des  objets  d^- 
couverts  ou  k  requivalence  de  ce  quart. 
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Les  conditions  de  I'exercice  de  ce  droit  seiont  indiquees  dans  le  regie- 
ment  h  ddicter  pour  I'ex^cution  de  la  pr6sente  loi. 

Art.  15. — ^L'entrepreneur  d'une  fouille  sera  tenu  de  faire  immediate* 
ment  la  declaration  de  la  decouverte  de  tout  monument  ou  objet  artistique 
ou  antique.  La  m^me  obligation  incombe  a  I'inventeur  fortuit.  L  un 
et  I'autre  doivent  veiller  a  la  conservation  des  monuments  mis  au  jour, 
et  les  laisser  intacts  jusqu'5,  ce  qu'ils  aient  ete  visites  par  les  autorites 
comp^tentes.  Le  Gouvemement  a  le  devoir  de  les  faire  inspecter  et 
etudier  dans  le  plus  bref  delai. 

Dans  le  cas  de  decouverte  de  monuments  ou  d'objets  dCls  a  I'art 
antique,  decouverte  survenue  au  cours  de  fouilles  de  toute  nature,  les 
autorit^  administratives  pourront  prendre  toutcs  les  mesures  de  pro- 
tection et  de  precaution  qu'elles  jugeront  n6cessaires  ou  utiles  pour  assurer 
la  conservation  et  empecher  le  detoumement  ou  la  dispersion  des  objets 
mis  au  jour. 

Abt.  16. — Pour  cause  d'utilite  publique  scientifique  le  Gouvemement 
pourra  ex6cuter  des  fouilles  dans  le  terrain  d'autrui.  Le  propri6taire 
aura  droit  k  une  indenmite  pour  le  gain  manque  et  pour  le  dommage 
qu'il  aurait  pu  subir  du  fait  des  fouilles. 

L'utilite  publique  des  fouilles  est  declaree  par  un  arrete  du  Ministre 
de  I'Instruction  Publique,  le  Conseil  d'Etat  entendu.  L'indemnite, 
lorsqu'elle  ne  pent  etre  flxee  amiablement,  est  determinee  suivant  les 
regies  prescrites  par  les  articles  65  et  suivants  de  loi  du  25  juin  1865 
(n"  2359)  pour  autant  qu'eUes  seront  applicables.  Un  quart  des  objets 
decouvcrts  dans  les  fouilles  ou  de  leur  Equivalence  en  argent  appartiendra 
alors  au  proprietaire  du  fonds  et  le  reste  a  I'Etat. 

Abt.  17. — Si  I'on.vient  h,  d6couvrir  des  debris  (ruderi)  ou  des  monu- 
ments d'une  importance  telle  que  Tinteret  g6n6rale  reclame  qu'ils  soient 
conserves  et  que  Facets  en  soit  rendu  possible  au  public,  le  Gouvemement 
pourra  exproprier  definitivement  le  terrain  sur  lequel  se  trouvent  ces 
debris  ou  monuments  et  celui  qui  sera  n^cessaire  pour  6tendre  les  fouilles 
et  construire  une  voie  d'acces. 

La  declaration  d'utilit6  publique  de  ces  expropriations  est  faite  par 
decret  royal,  apr^s  I'avis  de  la  Commission  comp6tente,  but  la  proposition 
du  Ministre  de  I'lnstmction  Publique  et  suivant  le  mode  indique  dans 
I'article  12  de  la  loi  du  25  juin  1865  (n»  2359). 

Abt.  18. — ^Le  Ministre  de  I'lnstmction  Publique,  apres  avis  des 
Commissions  spEciales  et  competentes,  et  sous  la  reserve  de  s'en  referer 
au  r^glement,  est  autoris6  k  op6rer  des  ^changes  avec  les  mus4es  Strangers 
et  a  vendre  les  repliques  d'objets  antiques  ou  artistiques  qui  sont  sans 
interet  pour  les  collections  de  I'Etat.  llaegalement  la  faculte  de  mettre 
en  vente  les  publications  officielles  relatives  aux  collections  et  aux  monu- 
ments. 

Abt.  19. — ^La  reproduction  des  monuments  et  des  objets  artistiques 
et  antiques  qui  sont  la  propriete  de  I'Etat  sera  permise  smvant  les  regies 
et  aux  conditions  pr^vues  au  r^glement  et  contre  le  paiement  d'une  r^e- 
vance  ad^quates. 

Abt.  20. — Outre  les  fonds  annuels  qui  seront  inscrits  k  la  partie 
ordinaire  du  budget  des  depenses  du  Minist^re  de  I'lnstmction  Publique, 
a  I'effet  de  pourvoir  a  I'acquisition  des  oeuvres  de  notable  importance 
arch4ologique  et  artistique,  et  aux  frais  n6cessaires  a  leur  conservation,  il 
sera  inscht  dans  le  meme  but,  au  chapitre  h,  ce  destine  du  meme  budget, 
une  Bomme  correspondante  au  montant  total  des  rentr^  obtenues  au 
cours  de  I'exezcice  financier  pr6c6dent,  grace  aux  ventes  pr^vues  k  I'article 
18,  k  I'application  des  taxes,  peines  pEcuniaires  et  indemnity  etablies 
par  la  presente  loi,  et  aux  revenus  6ventuels  mentionn^s  aux  articles  14, 
16  et  19. 

Abt.  21. — ^La  somme  qui,  aux  termes  de  I'article  5  de  la  loi  du  27  mai 
1875|  est  annuellement  insciite  au  budget  des  depenses  du  Minist6re  de 
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rinstruction  Publique,  sera  divisfee  en  deux  parties,  dont  Tune  resteta 
afiectee  aux  objets  mentionnes  dans  cet  article  lui-meme,  et  Tautie, 
constituee  en  un  fonds  unique,  sera  destinee  h,  Tacquisition  d'objets 
antiques  et  artistiques.  Ceux-ci  seront  attribu^  h,  dcs  musses  et  galeries 
de  la  region  a  laquelle  ils  appartiennent,  aux  points  de  vue  historique  et 
artistique,  ou  encore  &  des  musses  et  galeries  d^autres  regions,  lorsque 
ces  derni^res  manqueront  d'objets  dtls  au  meme  auteur  ou  k  la  memo 
ccole. 

Cettc  seconde  partie  (des  credits)  correspondra  i  la  moitie  des  produits 
de  la  taxe  d'entree  dans  les  musdes  et  galeries  du  royaume  pendant  le 
precedent  exercice  financier. 

Art.  22. — ^Le  Gouvernement  est  autorisc  a  cjffectucr  des  acquisitions 
au  moyen  des  sommes  dont  il  est  fait  mention  aux  deux  articles  prece- 
dentes,  sans  etre  oblig6  de  les  faire  specifier  par  une  loi,  et  quel  que  soit 
le  montant  dc  la  depensc  occasionnee  par  chaque  operation.  Les  sommes 
qui,  h,  la  fin  de  I'exercice  financier,  resteront  disponibles  sur  lesdits  fonds 
seront  integralement  reportees  au  budget  de  I'exercice  suivant,  dont  ils 
augmenteront  les  chapitres  correspondants. 

Art.  23. — Le  ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique  procedera,  dans 
les  formes  qui  seront  etablies  par  le  r^glement,  k  la  confection  des  cata- 
logues des  monuments  et  des  objets  artistiques  et  antiques. 

Ces  catalogues  eux-memes  seront  divises  en  deux  parties,  dont  Tune 
comprendra  les  monuments  et  objets  artistiques  et  antiques  appartenant 
a  des  personnes  morales,  et  I'autre  ceux  qui  constituent  des  proprietds 
privees  et  y  sont  inscrites,  soit  k  la  suite  de  la  declaration  des  particuliers, 
soit  d'oj£ce.  La  premiere  partie  indiquera  expressement  les  monuments 
et'  objets  qui,  par  leur  extreme  importance,  ne  sont  pas  susceptibles 
d'etre  alienes  a  des  particuliers  aux  termes  de  la  disposition  de  I'article  3. 
Les  syndics  (maires),  presidents  des  deputations  provinciales,  cures, 
recteurs  des  eglises,  et,  en  central,  tons  les  administrateurs  de  personnes 
morales,  presenteront  au  Minist^rc  dc  I'lnstruction  Publique,  dans  les 
formes  qui  seront  determinees  par  le  r^glement,  la  liste  des  monuments, 
immeubles  et  des  objets  artistiques  et  antiques  appartenant  a  la  personnc 
morale  dont  ils  ont  I'administration. 

L'inscription  d'office  au  catalogue  des  objets  artistiques  et  antiques 
constituant  des  proprietes  privees,  sera  limit^e  k  ceux  de  la  plus  haute 
valeur  (di  somma  valor)  et  dont  I'exportation  hors  du  royaume  con- 
stituerait  un  dommage  grave  j)our  le  patrimoine  artistique  et  pour 
I'histoirc. 

Art.  24. — Le  Ministere  dc  I'lnstruction  Publique,  dans  le  mois  qui 
suivra  l'inscription  au  catalogue  d'un  objet  artistique  ou  antique  consti- 
tuant une  propriete  privee,  donnera  communication  de  cette  mesurc  au 
proprietaire  lui-meme  aux  fins  de  I'article  5  de  la  presentc  loi. 

Art.  25. — ^Les  alienations  faites  au  mepris  dc  la  defense  edictec  par 
les  articles  2  et  3  sont  nulles  de  plein  droit. 

Les  fonctionnaires  de  I'Etat,  des  provinces  et  des  communes  et  les 
administrations  des  personnes  morales  de  toute  nature  qui  auront  con- 
trevenu  k  ces  dispositions  seront  punis  d'une  amende  de  50  k  10000  lire. 
Les  memes  dispositions  sont  appUcables  aux  violations  de  I'article  4,  au 
moins  en  ce  qui  touche  la  nuUite  de  la  vente. 

L'amende  frappera  egalement  I'acheteur,  s'il  est  ^  sa  connaissancc  que 
I'objet  artistique  ou  antique  est  compris  parmi  ceux  mentionnes  aux 
articles  2,  3  et  4. 

Art.  26. — L'omission  de  la  declaration  prescrite  a  I'article  5  est 
punie  d'une  amende  de  500  a  10000  lire. 

Art.  27. — Si,  par  I'effet  de  la  violation  des  articles  2  a  5,  I'objet 
artistique  ou  antique  ne  pent  plus  etre  recouvre  ou  a  ete  exporte  hors 
du  royaume,  ou,  dans  le  cas  de  I'article  4,  est  devenue  propriete  privee, 
ces  peines  seront  aggravdes  d'une  indemnity  6gale  k  la  valeur  de  I'objet. 
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Dans  le  cas  du  paragraphe  final  de  Tarticle  25,  I'aclieteur  sera  tcnu 
du  paiement  de  Tindemnit^  solidairement  avec  le  vendeur. 

Art.  28. — Sont  applicables  h  I'exportation  clandestine  des  oeuvrcs 
antiques  ou  artistiques,  les  dispositions  contenues  dans  le  titre  IX  du 
texte  unique  de  la  loi  douaniere  approuv6  par  le  dfcret  royal  du  22  janvicr 
1896  (n^  20).  En  consequence,  la  confiscation  aura  lieu  au  b6n6fice 
dc  TEtat  et  la  repartition  des  amendes  sera  ef!ectu6e  dans  les  conditions 
quo  determinera  le  r^glement  k  6dicter  en  execution  de  la  presente  loi. 

Art.  29. — Les  peines  portees  en  I'article  26  s'appliqueront  k  toutes 
yiolations  des  articles  10  et  11. 

Si  le  dommage  est  partiellement  ou  totalement  irreparable^  le  con- 
trevenant  sera  tenu  d'une  indemnity  ^quivalant  au  monument  ou  i\ 
I'objet  artistique  ou  antique  perdu  ou  k  la  diminution  de  sa  valeur. 

Art.  30. — Les  contraventions  aux  articles  14  et  15  sont  punies  d*une 
amende  de  100  a  2000  lire  ;  en  outre,  dans  le  cas  ou  le  dommage  serait 
en  tout  ou  partie  irreparable,  on  appliquera  la  disposition  finale  de  I'article 
precedent. 

Art.  31. — L'administrateur  d'une  personne  morale  qui,  dans  les  six 
mois  d'une  mise  en  demeure  k  lui  directement  faite  par  le  Ministore  de 
rinstruction  Publique,  ne  presentera  pas  la  liste  des  monuments  et  des 
objets  artistiques  et  antiques  appartenant  a  la  personne  morale  qu'il 
administre,  ainsi  qu'il  est  present  k  I'article  23,  ou  presentera  une  declara- 
tion frauduleusement  inexacte,  sera  puni  d'une  amende  de  50  k  10000  lire. 
Art.  32. — Sont  applicables  aux  anciens  textes  {codici),  aux  estampes 
et  gravures  rares  et  de  prix,  aux  collections  numismati^ues  appartenant 
aux  personnes  morales  reprises  aux  articles  2  et  3,  les  dispositions  de  ces 
memes  articles  et  le  present  des  articles  25,  27,  31  et  du  second  paragraphe 
de  Tarticle  23. 

Si  ces  objets  appartiennent  k  des  particuliers,  le  Gouvemement,  en  ce 
qui  touche  ceux  qui  sont  notoirement  d'un  grand  prix  et  qui  ont  uno 
valour  exclusivement  historique  ou  artistique,  pourra  interdire  au  pro- 
prietaire  d'en  disposer  autrement  que  dans  les  termes  de  I'article  5  et  sous 
les  sanctions  edictees  aux  articles  25  et  27,  sauf  le  droit  de  preemption 
de  I'Etat,  tel  qu'il  est  regie  par  I'article  6.  Sont  egalement  applicables 
dans  ces  cas  les  articles  8  et  28. 

Art.  33. — Au  cas  de  non-paiement  des  amendes  edictees  par  la  presente 
loi,  on  appliquera  les  dispositions  de  I'article  19  du  Code  penal. 

Art.  34. — Les  prescriptions  et  sanctions  Mgales  de  la  presente  loi 
ne  seront  pas  applicables  aux  copies,  reproductions  ou  imitations  dos 
objets  artistiques  ou  antiques  vises  par  elle. 

Art.  35.---Sont  abroges,  du  jour  de  la  promulgation  de  la  presente 
loi,  toutes  les  prescriptions  sur  la  mati^re  en  vigueur  dans  les  diversos 
parties  du  royaume,  sauf  les  dispositions  de  I'article  4  de  la  loi  du  28  juin 
1871  (n»  286,  serie  2),  et  des  lois  du  8  juillet  1883  (n«  1461,  serie  3)  et 
du  7  fevrier  1892  (n«  31). 

Resteront  en  vigueur,  pendant  un  an,  au  cours  duquel  le  catalogue 
devra  etre  dresse,  k  compter  de  la  promulgation  de  la  presente  loi,  les 
dispositions  restrictives  des  lois  en  vigueur  ayant  trait  k  I'exportation 
des  oeuvres  artistiques  ou  antiques. 

Art.  36. — ^Un  r^glement  qui  sera  approuve  par  decret  royal,  lo  Conscil 
d'Etat  entendu,  determinera  les  medures  necessaires  pour  I'execution  do 
la  presente  loi. 

Ce  reglement  pourra  instituer,  en  sus  de  celles  qui  existent  dejk,  des 
commissions  et  services  speciaux  qui  donneront  leur  avis  sur  les  mati^res 
de  la  presente  loi  et  pour  veiller  k  I'execution  de  celle-oi. 

Art.  37. — ^Les  taxes  d'exportation  existant  k  ce  jour  sont  abolies  ou 
sont  remplacees  par  celles  du  tableau  ci-apr^s  : 
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Tableau  ds  la  Ta^e  (f  Exportation. 

'    Sur  les  premieis  6000  Bre 6  %       ^ 

Snr  les  seconds  6000  lire        .     ' 7  % 

Sur  les  troisi^mes  5000 9  % 

Sur  les  quatri^mes  5000  lire H  % 

et  ainsi  de  suite,  jusqu'i  ce  que  ces  taxes  figalent  avec  la  taxe  intirieure 
20  %  de  la  valour  de  Tobjet. 

Comme  on  I'a  vu  par  ce  qui  prfc^de,  notre  pays  semble  T^tre  suffisam- 
ment  d^fendu ;  il  n'en  a  malheureusement  pas  6t6  toujouis  ainsi  et  souvent 
encore  de  regrettables  abus  se  produisent,  car,  en  France,  tons  les  vestiges 
du  pass6,  et  particuli^rement  nos  monuments  d*arclutecture  du  moyen 
A.^e  et  de  la  Renaissance,  nos  vrais  monuments  nationaux,  ceux  que 
VioUet-le-Duc  appelait  "  nos  gloires,^'*  parce  qu'ils  sont  les  produits  de 
notre  fij^nie  aussi  bien  que  de  notre  labeur  et  de  nos  richesses,  ont  eu  les 
destinies  les  plus  6tranges.  N6s  pour  vivre  jeunes  et  forts,  faits  pour 
rester  les  t^moins  fideles  des  civilisations  qui  les  ont  enfant^s,  ils  ont 
presque  continuellement  souffert,  et  autant  des  soins  et  des  caresses  de 
leurs  amis  que  de  I'abandon  et  des  coups  de  leurs  ennemis,  ceux  qui  ont 
6t6  8auv&  ne  I'ayant  6t6,  souvent,  que  pour  subir  de  menteuses  trans- 
formations. 

"  Le  temps,"  dit  J.  P.  Schmit,^  "  ne  s'est  pas  content^  de  ses  moyens 
ordinaires  de  destruction,  si  redoutables,  si  actifis,  d'un  efiet  si  sur ;  il  a 
arm6  la  main  de  I'bomme,  il  s'est  donn6  I'art  lui-m^me  pour  auxiliaire, 
en  sorte  que  le  progr^s  et  ^ignorance,  la  pi6t£  et  I'irr^ligion,  la  fureur  de 
renverser  et  la  pretention  d'embellir,  ont  tons  &  tour  de  rdle  ou  simultane- 
ment  produit  des  effets  6galement  funestes." 

Alors  que  la  Benaissance  est  encore  dans  tout  son  6clat,  beaucoup 
de  nos  chefs-d'oeuvre  attendent  encore  leur  acb^vement ;  d'autres  I'ont 
ik  peine  atteint,  et  d6j&  apparatt  le  vandalisme  d^molisseur,  les  pro- 
testants  s'attaquant  aux  Edifices  religieux,  aux  b&timents  monastiques, 
d6cimant  les  cathMrales  et  les  grandes  iglises  abbatiales.  Deux  si^cles 
ne  suffiront  pas  &  r6parer  les  mines,  et,  &  part  quelques  honorables  excep- 
tions, ils  les  r6pareront  mesquinement  et  sans  gotlt.^ 

Le  tour  des  fiers  chateaux  vient  bient6t,  pendant  les  guerres  de  la 
ligue,  puis  sous  les  coups  des  6dits  de  proscription  fulmin6s  par  Richelieu 
et  Mazarin. 

An  dix-huitieme  si^cle  nait  le  vandalisme  restaurateur,  qui  aussit6t 
s'arme  en  guerre  centre  les  "coKfichets  gothiques,"  Amende,  gratte, 
d6meuble  et  travestit  nos  6gKses  pour  les  ramener  ^  des  apparences  plus 
classiques.  Apr^s  lui,  la  Revolution  par  ses  d6crets  imprudents  et  les 
mesures  irr6flechies  qui  les  suivent  provoque  d'efEroyables  devastations 
qu'elle  est  la  premiere  &  regretter  et  qu'elle  s'efforce  de  rSparer,-*  mais  la 
plaie  est  trop  prof onde  et  trop  large  pour  se  cicatriser. 

Cest  k  la  Revolution  que  remonte,  comme  a  son  origine,  la  respon- 
sabiUte  des  Gouvemements  qui  se  sont  succMe  depuis.  L'Etat,  en  se 
declarant,  le  2  novembre  1789,  le  proprietaire  des  biens  du  clerg6,  assumait 
I'obligation  de  prendre  sur  lui  les  soins  de  conservation,  les  depenses  de 
restauration  et  d'entretien  qui  avaient  incombe  aux  anciens  possesseurs. 
Comment  s'acquitta-t-il  de  ce  devoir  ?  Des  edifices  consacres  au  culte 
et  des  bS/timents  qui  en  dependaient,  il  desaffecta  ou  aliena  le  plus  grand 

^ '  Varchiiecte  des  monumenia  rdigieius,  p.  75.  (Onvrage  trop  pen  ooxmn,  aujovr- 
d'hni  disparu,  et  oil  se  tronyent  reoueillis  de  nombreux  eidments  da  probUme  qui 
anjouxd'htd  appelle  notre  attention.) 

'  En  Angleterre  oe  f Achenz  etat  d'esprit  n'ent  pas  conn.  Le  MonasUoon  AngH" 
canvm,  pnbn^  de  1655*  &  1673  par  bit  William  Bngdale,  t^moigne  tioqnemment  dn 
culte  de|cette'epoqne  potnr  lee  monnments  dn  moyen-&ga. 

'  Particnli^renient  snr  les  instances  de  I'abb^  Grigoire  et  de  David,    j 
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nombie,  ce  qui  6tait  livrer  les  una  aux  remaniements  qu'entraine  presque 
tonjouisiincliaiigement  de  destination,  les  autres  &rayiait6  et  k  Pignorance 
des  sp^cnlateurs,  autant  dire  k  la  destruction.  Beaucoup  d'Mifices 
civils  et  militaires,  confisqu&s  on  ezpropii^,  eurent  un  sort  analogue. 
Et  les  Edifices  dont  TEtat  garda  la  tutelle,  au  lieu  de  les  administrei  en 
bon  p^re  de  famille,  il  ne  s  en  occupa  gu^re  que  pour  les  laisser  d6p6rir, 
les  mutiler  au  dehors,  les  ravager  au  dedans,  porter,  pour  le  renversement 
des  fishes  gothiques,  pour  le  brisement  des  statues  et  des  tombeaux,  des 
loia,  des  d^rets  qui  fort  heureusement  ne  furent  que  tres  raremcnt 
ex6cut&.^  Des  monuments  de  toute  nature  avec  la  connivence  et  parfois 
BUT  rinitiative  du  pouvoir  central,  furent  impitoyablement  sacrifife  pour 
des  besoins  de  voirie  plus  ou  moins  r6els :  en  ceci  on  ne  fit  gu6re  que 
pr61uder  aux  errements  dans  lesquels  excell^rent  le  premier  et  le  second 
Empire. 

D^s  le  premier  Empire,  cependant,  on  voulut  bien  s'apercevoir  que 
des  reparations  sur  une  large  6clielle  ne  pouvaient  etre  6vit^.  Le 
gouvemement,  par  le  Conseil  des  Bd^timents  civils,  s'en  attribua  la  haute 
main,  et  plus  d^une  fois  il  poussa  ses  allocations  ]usqu'&  la  prodi^lit^. 
Mieux  que  le  clerg6,  les  nobles  et  les  mxmicipalit^  du  dix-huiti^me  si^cle, 
il  avait  pour  s'6cTairer  des  hommes  savants  et  habiles ;  pour  s'appuyer, 
le  romantisme  naissant,  une  sorte  de  retour  instinctif  vers  le  moyen  d,ge  ; 
Chateaubriand  c616brait  les  magnificences  de  Tart  chrStien.  Ce  qu'avait 
6t6  cet  art,  inspirateur,  direct  ou  indirect,  de  tons  les  Edifices  pendant 
de  longs  sidles,  cet  art  dont  il  fallait  bien  appliquer  les  principes  pour 
maint^iir  ou  r^tablir  ces  Edifices  dans  la  puret6  de  leur  style,  I'Etat  avait 
dte  lors  le  devoir  de  le  faire  rechercher,  il  devait  provoquer  une  6tude 
m^thodique  et  suivie  des  metamorphoses  romane  et  gothique,  et  cr6er,  lui, 
par  des  encouragements  et  des  enseignements  officiels,  le  mouvement  qui 
devait  venir,  quel(jues  temp  apr^s,  des  GerviUe,  des  Caumont,  qu'il 
n'aurait  pas  dtl  laisser  k  I'initiative  priv6e,  qui  arriva  trop  tard  pour 
beaucoup  de  monuments,  et  qui  ne  fut  compris  que  tr^s  lentement  par 
ceux  qui  s^  trouvaient  le  plus  pratiquement  int6ress6s.^  Longtemps 
on  crut  ou  on  affecta  de  croire  qu'il  suffisait,  pour  bien  restaurer  nos  vieux 
monuments  frangais,  d'avoir  visits  le  Pantheon  de  Rome,  le  Parthenon 
d'Ath^nes,  les  mines  de  Peestum  ou  d'Agrigente,  les  Pyramides  d'Egypte, 
et  d'etre  capable  d'elever  une  construction  comme  la  Madeleine  ou  la 
Bourse. 

Aussi  quel  fut  le  chef-d'oeuvre  du  r^gne  de  Napoleon,  et,  ajoutons-le, 
des  regnes  de  ses  deux  successeurs  ?  La  soi-disant  restauration  de 
la  basilique  de  Saint-Denis,  qui  a  justifie  surabondamment  le  mot  de 
Viollet-le-Duc  :  "  Restaurer^  c^est  une  autre  fatten  de  dHruire,^^  ^  Avec  les 
dix-huit  millions  engouffr6s  la,de  1805  k  1846,  pour  d6former  et  d6couronner 
(il  fallut  abattre  la  fl^che,  k  peine  reconstruite,  et  avec  elle  le  clocher)  un 
de  nos  plus  pr6cieux  monuments,  il  y  avait  de  quoi  mettre  sur  pied,  en 
attendant  mieux,  une  douzaine  de  monuments. 

Le  Gouvemement  de  Louis-Philippe,  il  faut  lui  rendre  justice,  tint 
compte  du  mouvement  d'6tudes,  de  recherches  et  de  protection  dont, 
vers  1830,  Arcise  de  Caumont  fut  le  principal  initiateur  et  propagateur. 
II  fut  fait  un  choix  parmi  les  oeuvres  interessantes  du  moyen  age;  les 
oeuvres  d4sign6es  furent  distraites  des  attributions  du  Conseil  des  Bati- 
ments  Civils  pour  etre  confiees  k  des  hommes  speciaux  et  animes  envers 

'  Citons  k  titre  d*exemple  Forret^  du  9  f^vrier  1794,  pris  par  le  district  de  Toulouse 
ordonnant  la  demolition  des  dochers  jusqu'aux  combles  des  b^timents  ;  le  clocher  de 
la  Balbade  fut  ainsi  abattu.     Celui  existant  ne  date  que  de  1875. 

'  Faisons-nons  devoir  de  rappeler  que  ce  eoiit  pour  les  monuments  de  notre 
arohitecture  natlonale  fut  dd,  tout  d'abord,  au  charme  des  charmantes  vignettes  des 
artistes  anglais,  tels  que  les  fr^res  Le  Keuz,  Blore,  Goke,  Greig,  qui,  par  les  illustrations 
des  monqgraphies  d'York  et  de  Westminster,  firent  ohercher  et  apercevoir  aux  Fran^ais 
qu*eax  aussi  poss^aient  des  monuments  dignes  d*attention.  ^ 

*  Annales  arc?ieoU)gique»,  t  vi.  p.  300. 
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elles  d'une  solHcitudc  plus  particiili^rc.^  Ainsi  fut  ^tablie,  en  18S7,  la 
Commission  des  Monuments  Histariques,  institution  ndcessaire  et  excellente 
qui  a  rendu  d'immcnses  services  et  qui  aurait  pu  en  rendre  do  plus  impor- 
tants  encore  si  parfois  des  influences  tout  a  fait  etrang^res  au  but  pour- 
suivi  n'etaient  vcnus  influer  sur  scs  decisions.  La  politique,  malheureuse- 
ment,  quelquefois  s'abattit  sur  nos  monuments,  disgraciant  les  uns, 
favorisant  les  autrcs,  suivant  que  tcl  evoque,  tel  fonctionnaire,  telle 
municipalite,  ct^it  contre  ou  etait  pour  les  opinions  gouvemementales. 
L'archevoque  de  Reims  et  Tevoque  d'Evreux  plurent  h  Napoleon  III; 
celui  de  Poitiers,  trop  peu  courtisan,  fut  mis  en  penitence  ;  aussi  T^veque 
de  Poitiers  n'eut-il  que  des  6chafaudages  qu'on  laissa  pourrir  sur  place ; 
tandis  que  ses  coUegues  eurent,  celui-ci  un  million,  celui-li  deux  millions, 
qu'on  ne  trouva  le  moyen  d'employer  qu'en  denaturant  les  deux 
cathedrales.  Des  excmples  recents  t^moigneraient  qu'il  a  etk  apporte 
peu  de  changements  h  ce  mode  de  proceder,  et  I'Etat,  qui  demande  aux 
Chambres  les  cr6dits,  qui  en  est  le  dispensateur,  qui  decide  des  travaux 
h  faire  ou  h  differer,  qui  en  patronne  les  principes  bons  ou  mauvais,  pr6- 
sidant  aux  restaurations,  est  sei^l  responsable  dans  cc  qu'il  ordonne  ou 
tol^re. 

Des  restaurations  qu'on  a  le  droit  de  lui  reprocber,  il  en  est  de  trop 
hcl-tives  ;  il  en  est  qui,  trop  radicales,  cessent  d'etre  des  restaurations. 
Les  restaurations  pr^maturees  ont  eu  deux  inconvenients  tres  graves. 
A  l'6poque  ou  elles  ont  cte  entreprises,  I'experience  manquait  encore 
pour  s'en  acquitter  convenablement,  et  justement  les  edifices  qui  les  ont 
subies  etaient  de  ceux  qui,  etudies  avec  ensemble  et  metbode,  pouvaient 
le  plus  efficacement  aider  a  cette  experience  et  foumir  a  la  science  des 
donn^cs  precieuses  qu'on  n'a  laisse  ni  aux  artistes  ni  aux  erudits  le  temps 
de  recueillir. 

Les  restaurations  radicales,  acb^vements,  agrandissements,  embel- 
lissements,  ce  que  Schmit  appelait  des  "  restaurations  splendideSy^^  ont  eu 
elles  aussi  un  double  inconvenient.  Si  elles  sont  ostensiblement  mal 
iaites,  elles  gatent  le  monument,  lui  imprimant  un  cacbet  menteur  d'im- 
portance  ou  dc  jeuncsse  qui  le  ridiculisent ;  bien  faites,  en  apparence, 

'  Citons  h  titre  do  souvenir  la  circulaire  siiivantc  qui  montrera  mieux  que  tout 
autre  excmplc  IVsprit  de  soUicitude  ^c1air6o  do  ce  Gouvemcmcnt   pour  nos  vieux 

monuments  :  ^  ^ 

"^  "  Minifitero  do  Flnt^rieur,  Paris : 

]e  10  aofit  1837. 

"  Monsieur  lo  Prcfct, — Le  culte  des  souvenirs  qui  se  rattachent  ti  Thistoire  des  arts 
aux  annates  du  pays  est  malheurcusement  trop  neglige  dans  les  d^partements ;  on  laisse 
en  oubli  des  monuments  precicux ;  on  passe  avec  indifference  devant  des  vestiges  qui 
attestent  la  grandeur  des  peuples  de  Tantiquit^ ;  on  chercho  en  vain  les  murs  qui  ont 
vu  naitre  les  grands  hommes  dont  s'honore  la  patrie,  ou  les  tombes  qui  ont  recueiUi 
Icurs  restes,  et  ccpendant  tons  cos  souvenirs,  tous  ces  d6bns  vivants  des  temps  qui 
no  sont  plus,  font  parti©  du  patrimoino  national  et  du  trfeor  inteUoctuoI  de  la 
France.  H  importe  de  mettre  un  terme  a  cette  insouciance.  Le  Gouvemement  et 
les  Chambres  viennent  de  donner,  a  cot  egard,  une  nouvelle  preuve  do  leur  soUici- 
tude ;  lo  fonds  destin^  aux  monuments  historiques  a  6t6  augmentd ;  mais  ce  fonds 
no  peut  (*•  tre  considere  quo  comme  un  encouragement  au  zelo  des  departements ;  ils 
doivent  comprendrc  quo  la  conservation  des  anciens  monuments  les  interesse  autant 
qu'elle  les  honore,  en  offrant  un  attrait  de  plus  aux  mdditations  do  Thistorien  ou  li 
la  curiosity  du  voyageur. 

**  Jo  vous  invite  done,  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  a  recueillir  tous  les  documents  propres  b. 
me  faire  connattre  les  anciens  monuments  qui  existent  dans  votre  d6partement, 
Tvpoque  de  leur  fondation,  le  caractere  de  leur  architecture,  et  les  souvenirs  historiques 
qui  s*y  rapportent. 

"  Vous  les  elasscrez  dans  leur  ordre  d'importance,  et  vous  indiquerez  les  sommes 
qui  seraient  n^ssaires  pour  les  conserver  ou  remettre  en  bon  ^tat,  sans  oublier  que  les 
secours  quo  je  puis  donner  ne  sont  qu'uno  prime  au  g^^ux  empressement  du  Ckmseil 
G^n^al  et  des  Conseils  municipaux. 

**  Le  fruit  de  vos  recherches  sera  soumis  h  une  Commission  que  jo  viens  d'institaer, 
et  je  me  ferai  un  plaisir  de  dirieer  les  fonds  dont  je  puis  disposer  vers  les  d^partepienlp 
qui  auront  le  micux  npprvcie  rimportance  du  tfavail," 
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elles  trompent  le  spectateur  et  peuvent  troubler  Tarch^ologie  par  des 
notioiiB  fausses.  II  en  est  qui  ont  et6  conduites  aveo  una  incroyable 
desinvolture ;  une  ville,  Rouen,  en  ofire  h,  elle  seule  des  exemples  f ameux. 
La  cath^ale  avait  un  clocher  central  dont  les  parties  8up6rieures  etaient 
d'une  Renaissance  imposante  et  harmonieuse.  La  foudre  les  ayant 
ravag^es  en  1822,  on  les  d6molit ;  on  ne  voulut  pas,  sous  pr^texte  d'unite, 
les  reconstruire  sur  les  memes  dispositions,  et  on  les  rempla9a  par  la 
s^che  et  inaigre  fl^che  en  fonte  que  personne  n'admirera  jamais,  flagrant 
mensonge  qui  ne  sert  pas  plus  Tart  que  Thistoire.  La  Commission  des 
Monuments  Historiques,  hatons-nous  de  le  dire,  ne  figura  que  pour  I'achevc- 
ment  de  cette  malencontreuse  entreprise.  A  I'eglise  Saint-Ouen  il  y 
avait  une  souche  de  fa9ade,  style  flamboyant,  avec  des  dispositions  uniques. 
On  pouvait  la  laisser  indefinitivement  telle  qu'elle  6tait  depuis  pres  de 
trois  siecles  et  demi,  ou  bien  la  continuer  en  suivant  exactement  les  pro  jets 
de  rarchitecte  du  quinzieme  siecle,  projets  dont  il  existe  des  dessins 
precis  et  detaill6s,  et  dont  la  realisation  ne  souffrait  aucune  difficulte, 
puisqu'il  y  avait  de  gros  credits  h,  depenser.  C'6tait  trop  simple :  on 
aima  mieux,  en  1846,  faire  table  rase  des  constructions  en  attente  et 
edifier,  dans  un  style  banal  du  quatorzi^mc  siecle,  une  fa9ade  qui  detonnc 
sur  tout  ce  qu'on  a  jamais  vu  h  Rouen  et  dans  la  Normandie  entiere. 
Enfin,  rappelons  comme  m6moire  la  recente  affaire  de  Tescalier  du  Palais 
de  Justice  et  du  mur  crencle  qui  I'accompagnc,  cngagee  par  la  Direction 
des  Beaux- Arts  sans  que  la  Commission  fut  seulement  consultee. 

Le  second  et  peut-etre  principal  inconvenient  des  ^^  restaurations 
9j)l€ndide8"  c'est  celui  auquel  nous  avons  d^k  fait  allusion ;  une  seule 
de  ces  restaurations  absorbe  souvent  plus  de  dix  fois  ce  qui  suffirait  h 
consolider  ou  k  restaurer  sagement  des  edifices  plus  modestcs  dont  les 
besoins  sont  reels,  parfois  urgents,  et  pour  lesquels  bien  souvent  on  ne 
se  derange  meme  pas.     Cc  manque  d'equilibrc  est  des  plus  prejudiciablcs. 

Lc  vrai,  c'est  que,  des  Torigine  memo,  le  classement  aurait  d(X  atteindre 
neuf  ou  dix  fois  plus  de  monuments  publics  ou  prives  ^  et  les  diviser  en 
deux  categories ;  les  monuments  susceptibles,  autrement  que  par  des 
promesses  platoniques,  d'etre  subventionnes  suivant  leurs  besoins  reels ; 
cnsuite,  pour  le  plus  grand  nombre,  les  monuments  simplement  sur- 
veill6s.  Les  Gouvemements  savent  bien,  quand  ils  le  veulent,  restrcindre 
les  droits  de  propriete,  et  ici  leur  veto  eut  ete  des  plus  salutaires.  Nous 
possederions  encore,  s'ils  n'avaient  ferme  les  yeux  ou  s'ils  ne  s' etaient 
volontairement  desarmes,  les  murs  remains  de  Dax  ;  la  porte  carlovingienno 
d'Orleans,  de  precieuses  abbayes  cistcrcienncs  epargnees  par  les  pro- 
testants  parce  qu'elles  etaient  loin  des  routes  frequentecs  et  dont  la 
plupart,  il  y  a  un  demi-siecle,  telles  que  Perseigne  dans  le  Maine,  Bonne- 
font  en  Gascognc,  laissaient  encore  des  mines  tres  instructives ;  nous 
possMerions  des  ruines  feodales  non  moins  precieuses  dont  les  unes  ont 
ete  utilisees  comme  carrieres,  les  autres  relevees,  c'est-a-dire  remplacees 
par  des  pastiches  d6pourvus  de  verite  et  de  goitt.  Nous  n'aurions  pas 
assiste  a  ces  depecements  scandaleux  des  chateaux  de  la  Renaissance, 
tels  que  ceux  de  Coulanges-sur-l'Autise,  la  Batie,  Montal  et  d'autrcs 
encore. 

En  somme,  le  bilan  de  tout  un  sitn^le,  h  I'egard  de  nos  vieux  monu- 
ments et  malgre  de  tres  louables  efforts  administratifs  et  particulicrs, 
aboutit  a  une  situation  qui  no  laisse  pas  que  d'etre  inquictantc.  Aussi 
convicndrait-il  que  les  pouvoirs  publics  prisscnt  d'cnergiques  raesures, 
et  il  n'en  est  que  temps,  pour  defendre  ct  conserver  ce  qu'il  nous  resto 
encore  du  patrimoine  national.  Et  ce  que  nous  venons  d'exposer  pour 
notre  pays  semble  pouvoir  s'appliquer  a  tous  les  Etats. 

Au  surplus,  les  Congr^s  intemationaux  d'Architcctes  et  d'Art  Public, 

'  Atijot2id*hui  2,700  monuments  sont  cltusses,  dont  1,050  sous  larubriqiic  do  monn- 
ments  huBtoriques,  et  leur  entretien  so  trouve  assure  par  un  service  do  37  architoctes 
ayant  &  leur  disposition  un  credit  de  1,417,000  francs. 
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qui'se  sont  succed^'depuis  plusieiiis  annees,  se  sont-ils  preoccupes  de  la 
qaestion,  montrant  ainsi  que  le  sujet  qui  nous  arrete  est  commun  a  tous 

ays  dont  I'liistoiie  est  6ciite  aux  flancs  des  monuments. 

iln  premier  lieu,  ces  Congres  ont  6t4  presque  tous  amenes  a  traiter 
la  question  des  restaurations  et  leuis  i^lutions  ont  toujouis  ete  en 
faveur  de  la  conservation  la  plus  importante  possible  des  vestiges  des 
monuments  a  restaurer ;  les  instructions  donnees  en  France  par  la  Direc- 
tion des  Cultes  pour  assurer  la  conservation^  Ventretien  et  la  restauration 
des  edifices  dioc^sainSy  semblent  bien  repondre  a  ce  voeuJ  Notre  con- 
frtre  Selmersheim  en  a  ^  Monenval  donne  un  savant  exemple  ;  de  meme 
qu'appliquees  a  un  edifice  d'une  autre  epoque  notre  venere   President, 

'  Voici  quelqaes  ex  traits  de  ces  sages  instructions  que  Ton  serait  heureuz  de  voir 
dans  la  pratique,  toujours  strictement  observees : 

"  Les  arctutectes  attachds  au  seryice  des  edifices  diocvsains,  et  particuli^ment  des 
cath(drales,  ne  doivent  jamais  perdre  de  vue  que  le  but  de  leurs  efforts  est  la  con- 
servation de  ces  edifices,  et  que  le  moyen  d'atteindre  ce  but  est  de  veiller  constamment 
k  leur  eniretien.  Quelque  habile  que  soit  la  restauration  d'un  Edifice,  cette  restaura- 
tion est  toujours  une  nccessite  f&cheuse;  im  cntretien  intelligent  doit  pouvoir  la 
prevenir. 

"  La  conservation  des  edifices  ne  depend  pas  seulement  du  soin  qu*on  prend  de  les 
entretenir ;  elle  pent  etre  encore  suboidonnee  a  des  causes  extexieures  que  rarchitecte 
doit  etudier.  Tela  sont  Tisolement  des  constructions,  Tassainissement  du  sol,  Tecoule- 
ment  facile  des  eaux.  L'administration  centrale  ne  n^ligera  rien  pour  faire  dis- 
paraitre  les  causes  de  destruction  et  les  inconvenients  nuit^els  que  ses  architectes 
auraient  k  lui  signaler. 

**  Dans  les  travaux  de  reparation  et  d'entretien,  on  ne  remplacera  que  les  parties 
des  anciennes  constructions  qui  seraient  de  nature  a  compromettre  la  solidite  et  la 
conservation  du  monument. 

**  Tout  fragment  k  enlever,  s'il  prdsente  un  certain  int^t,  pour  la  forme,  la  matiere 
ou  quelque  autre  cause,  sera  ^tiquet^  classe  et  rang6  en  chantier  ou  en  magasin. 

**  Les  materiaux  enleves  seront  toujours  remplaces  par  des  materiaux  de  m^me 
nature,  de  meme  forme,  et  mis  en  ceuvre  suivant  les  proc^te  primitivement  employ^ 

'*  Toutes  les  pierres  incnut^es  devront  avoir  le  meme  volume  que  les  pierres 
enlev^ ;  elles  seront  fich^es  en  mortier  au  refotUoir ;  Temploi  du  pUtre  est  intenlit ;  il 
en  est  de  meme  des  mastics  et  ciments,  qui  ne  seront  adopts  que  pour  Texecution  de 
certains  joints  oxpos^  directement  k  la  pluie ;  les  autres  joints  seront  faits  en  mortier. 

**  Les  jointoiements  ne  seront  executes  que  quand  ils  seront  juges  indispensables, 
et,  dans  ce  cas,  rarchitecte  devra  les  faire  exteuter  proprement»  sans  bavures  sur  les 
bords  des  pierres,  leg^rement  enfonc6s,  de  maniere  que  Tappareil  soit  toujours  visible 
et  dessind.  Si  les  pierres  vieilles  sont  ^paufr^ea  par  le  temps  sur  leurs  aretes,  les 
joints  en  mortier  ne  devront  pas  couvrir  ces  i^paufrures,  mais  les  laisser  visibles  et  ne 
remplir  que  Tintervalle  entre  les  pierres. 

"  Tous  les  refouiUementa  dans  la  vieiUe  ma9onnerie  seront  faits  k  la  masae  et  an 
poin^on,  jamais  au  ti'iu  ou  &  la  jnoche,  Les  tasseaux  n^essaires  k  la  pose  des  pierres 
a  incruster  seront  faits  en  bonnes  billes  de  sapin  ou  de  chcne ;  ils  pourront  etre  ordonnos 
en  ma(;onnerie  lorsque  Tarchitecte  le  jugera  convenable. 

"  Les  cales  n^cessaires  k  la  pose  des  pierres  incrust^  ne  seront  jamais  faites  en 
fer,  mais  en  plomb  ou  en  coeur  de  ch§ne,  et  toujours  ^oign6es  des  parementa. 

"  Toute  pierre  vieille  portant  moulure  ou  sculpture  ne  pourra  ctee  remplacte  que 
lorsqu'elle  aura  et^  marquee  par  rarchitecte  ou  ses  agents. 

'*  L'appareil  des  pierres  neuves  sera  absolument  semblable  k  Tappareil  ancien. 
Dans  les  Edifices  du  moyen  &ge,  les  arcs  seront  extradoss^s,  les  parements  neufs  faits 
en  assises  de  meme  hauteur  que  les  anciennes. 

"  La  plus  grande  attention  sera  port^  k  Texdcution  des  tailles  des  parements  et 
moulures.  L'architecte  devra  observer  k  quelle  6poque  et  k  quel  style  appartien- 
nent  ces  tailles  qui  different  entre  elles ;  il  remarquera  que  les  tailles  antdrieures  au 
XIII"  sic'cle  sont  faites  assez  grossierement  et  au  iaiUani  droit ;  celles  du  XIII%  a  la 
grosse  bretture  et  layt'es  aveo  une  grande  precision ;  celles  du  Xiy%  a  la  bretture  fine 
et  layers  avec  plus  de  nettetc  encore ;  celles  du  XV%  k  la  bretture  et  au  radoir,  etc.  etc. 
Sauf  de  rares  exceptions  qui  peuvent  contrarier  ces  usages,  et  dont  on  devra  tenir 
compte,  rarchitecte  fera  exocuter  les  tailles  des  parties  restaurees  d*apres  ces  indica- 
tions. On  lui  recommande  de  se  dcfier  des  retailles,  des  grattages  faits  apr^s  coup, 
qui  altcrent  la  physionomie  des  parements  et  la  forme  des  profils ;  il  faut  rechercher 
alors  les  tailles  primitives  conservees  sur  les  points  peu  accessibles  ou  masques.  H  en 
est  de  meme  pour  les  modifications  apportees  par  des  restaurations  plus  ou  moins 
anciennes  aux  formes  primitives;  on  devra  examiner  alors  avec  grand  soin  toutee 
les  traces  de  ces  formes,  et  dans  le  doute  en  r^f orer  k  rAdministration. 

*'  L*emploi  de  Toutil  appeld  boucharde  est  rigourensement  interdit. 
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M.  Daumet,  nous  en  a,  par  sa  belle  monographie  et  sa  si  heureuse  restaura- 
tion  du  Chateau  de  Saint-Grermain,  fourni  une  fructueuse  le9on  de  choses. 
Notons  en  passant  que  ces  voeux  ne  font  que  rappeler  ce  que  preconisait 
d6ji  votre  savant  Ruskin,  "  Consdider,  nan  restaurer."*^ 

De  plus,  une  proposition  de  M.  le  baron  de  Geymiiller,  faite  en  1889 
au  Congr^s  tenu  a  raris  pour  la  protection  des  oeuvres  d'art,  et  par  M. 
Naef,  architecte,  membre  de  la  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques 
suisses,  en  1898  h  Bruxelles,  au  premier  Congres  de  TArt  Public,  et  sem- 
blant  avoir  rallie  tons  les  suffrages,  voudrait  que  lorsqu'une  restauration 
aura  6te  ex6cut6e,  il  en  soit  porte  mention  sur  le  monument  lui-meme 
k  I'aide  de  sicnes  conventionnels  qui  sont  maintenant  d'usage  constant 
dans  le  pays  de  Vaud.    Ces  signes  sont  au  nombre  de  trois : 

1°.  La  date  seule  pour  les  parties  enti^rement  modernes.    Ex.  1906. 

2«.  La  date  et  le  signe  R.  L.  pour  les  parties  restaurfes  librement 
d'apr^s  des  exemples  analogues.    Ex.  R.  L.  1906. 

3'*.  La  date  et  le  signe  6.  F.  S.  pour  les  parties  remplacees,  restaurfes 
et  reproduites  exactement  d'apr^  le  modMe  original.  Ex.  R.  F.  S. 
1906. 

Au  Congres  de  Marseille,  en  1904,  notre  regrette  confrere  Ch.  Lucas 
fut  assez  heureux  pour  faire  voter  les  voeux  suivants  : 

1°.  Que,  outre  les  commissions  administratives  instituees  aupres  des 
gouvemements  de  la  plupart  des  pays  en  vue  de  la  conservation  des 
monuments  du  pass6,  et  sous  le  contr6le  de  ces  commissions,  il  soit  fait 

'*  Les  sonlptnres  d'omement  k  reproduiro  seront  ex^ut4es  le  plus  possible  d'apres 
les  fragments  anoiens  eux-mSmes,  et^  k  leur  d^faut,  d'apr^s  des  estampages  ou  des 
dessins  models. 

"  L'omementation  ancienne  ne  sera  remplac^  que  lorsqu'il  sera  impossible  de  la 
conserver ;  ainsi  la  sculpture  fruste  ou  endommag6e»  toutes  les  fois  que  la  construc- 
tion k  laquelle  elle  tiendra  ne  sera  point  mauvaise,  devra  etre  conserv^e  avec  soin. 

"  Les  sculptures  de  nos  ^fices  anciens  ^tant  toujours  executees  sur  le  chantier 
avant  la  pose,  chaque  moroeau  de  pierre  portait  son  fragment  d'omement,  et  les 
joints  ou  les  Hts  des  pierres  ne  venaient  pas  contrarier  la  d ^oration.  Ce  syst^me 
constant,  auquel  n  n*^  jamais  d^rog^  du  XII''  au  XV*-'  si^ole,  doit  servir  de  guide 
k  Tartiste  qui  restaurera  ces  Edifices.  Ainsi,  dans  les  parties  sculpts,  il  ne  deyra 
changer  ni  la  hauteur  des  His,  ni  T^artement  des  joints  verticauz  ;  car  il  faudra  qu*il 
retrouve  sur  chaque  pierre  Tomement  qui  s'y  voyait  sculpts,  qu'il  observe  m^me  les 
irregularity  premieres,  afin  que  le  travail  neuf  ne  soit  point  en  contradiction  avec 
le  syst^me  de  construction  et  de  d^oration  originaL 

"  n  apportera  dans  Tex^cution  des  sculptures  d'omement  des  soins  tout  particu- 
Hers ;  non  seulement  il  devra  imiter  scrupuleusement  les  formes  anciennes,  mais  aussi 
le  travail  de  la  sculpture,  qui  varie  k  chaque  ^poque.  II  s'attachera  k  distinguer  les 
restanrations  plus  ou  moins  r^entes,  notera  les  originaux  bien  authentiques,  les 
examinera  avec  soin,  les  ^tudiera,  s'identifiera  avec  les  formes  anciennes. 

"  S'il  est  n6ces8aire  de  refaire  k  neuf  une  partie  compl^tement  d^truite,  Tarchitecte 
cherchera  des  modMes  d'omementation  dans  des  monuments  de  la  mome  epoque, 
dans  une  position  analogue  et  dans  la  meme  contr^ ;  il  ne  commencera  Texecution 
qu'apr^s  avoir  fait  approuver  ses  projets  graphiques  par  T Administration. 

"  n  est  rare  que,  dans  des  omements  courants  k  remplacer,  il  n'existe  pas  quelque 
partie  en  bon  ^tat ;  on  devra  la  conserver  en  place  ou  la  reposer  commo  un  temoignage 
de  r^tat  ancien. 

"  On  remarque,  dans  Tex^ution  de  ces  omements,  des  differences  qui  proviennent 
du  plus  ou  moins  de  talent  des  ouvriers ;  il  est  bien  entendu  que  les  fragments  qui 
paraissent  avoir  servi  de  modules,  et  qui  sont  probablement  roeuvre  de  maftres  habiles, 
doivent  ^tre  conserves  de  preference.  En  reproduisant  des  omements  courants 
I'arohitecte  remarquera  qu'ils  sont  toujours  empreints  d'une  certaine  variete  qui, 
sans  alterer  I'unite  d'aspect,  exclut  la  froideur  et  la  monotonie ;  il  tichera  d'employer 
des  sculpteurs  habiles,  intelligents,  familiarises  ddjk  avec  ces  ceuvres  et  sachant  en 
comprendre  Tesprit. 

"  La  finesse  des  sculptures,  leur  fragilite  ou  leur  mauvais  etat  de  conservation 
rendent  toujours  delicate,  et  quelquefois  impossible,  Toperation  du  moulage  des 
sculptures.  Peu  d'axtistes  d'ailleurs  sont  assez  adroits  ou  experimentes  pour  executer 
ce  travail  sans  causer  plus  ou  moins  de  dommages,  m^me  dans  les  circonstances  les 
plus  favorables.  Les  estampi^es  ou  moulages  devront  done  6tre  formellement 
interdits,  k  moins  d*une  autorisation  specials  L'architecte  aura  prealablement  le 
soin  de  designer  les  sculptures  qu'il  s'agira  de  mouler,  et^de  faire  connaitre  les  motifs 
qui  paraissent  eldger  une  autorisation. 
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appel  aux  societes  regionales  et  locales  d'architectes  et  d'aicli6ologue8, 
afin  de  faire  bencficier  ces  monuments  des  avantages  qui  d6coulent  du 
droit  moral,  droit  que  Topinion  et  la  jurisprudence  s'accordent  de  plus 
en  plus,  en  France,  k  reconnaitre  aux  auteurs  sur  leurs  oeuvres. 

2*^.  Que  ces  soci6tes  puissent,  suivant  le  projet  de  loi  sur  le  domainc 
public  payant  prepare  par  la  Society  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  percevoir  unc 
redevance  sur  les  visites  et  sur  les  publications  qui  seraient  faites  des 
monuments  du  passe,  afin  de  trouver  dans  cette  redevance  les  ressources 
n6cessaires  h  la  conservation  et  b,  Tentretien  de  ces  monuments,  ainsi 
qu'a  des  publications  speciales  destinees  k  les  faire  mieux  connaltre. 

Ce  meme  Congres  emit  le  voeu  que  dans  chaque  pays  Fautorit^  arr^tAt 
les  mesures  les  plus  efiicaces  a  la  conservation  des  monuments,  en  tenant 
compt«  des  circonstances  et  de  la  legislation  locale. 

Aux  Congr(«  de  Madrid  en  1904  et  de  Liege  en  1905  notre  savant 
confrere  Cloquet,  traitant  la  question  de  la  conservation  et  restauration 
des  monuments  d* architecture,  reprenait,  en  Tetendant,  Tidee  d6ja  emise 
par  Schmidt,'  de  distinguer  deux  espt^es  de  monuments  ;  les  monuments 
morts  et  les  monuments  vivants.  II  obtenait,  apr^s  une  discussion  h 
laquelle  prenaient  part  de  nombreux  architectcs,  que  la  r6solution  suivante 
fut  a  runanimite  adoptee  par  le  Congres  : 

1".  II  y  a  lieu  de  distinguer  deux  esp^ces  de  monuments :  les  monu- 
ments morts  (appartenant  a  une  civilisation  ou  servant  k  des  usages  qui 
ne  sont  plus  et  ne  seront  plus),  et  les  monuments  vivants  (continuant  a 
servir  a  Fob  jet  pour  lequel  ils  ont  ete  construits). 

2".  Les  monuments  morts  doivent  seulement  etre  conserv6s  en  con- 
solidant  les  parties  indispensables  pour  eviter  qu'ils  no  tombent  en  mines  ; 
car  rimportance  d'un  monument  reside  dans  la  valeur  historique  et 
technique,  valeur  qui  disparait  avec  le  monument. 

3«.  Les  monuments  vivants,  eux,  doivent  se  restaurer,  pour  qu'ils 
puissent  continuer  k  servir,  car  en  architecture  I'utilite  est  une  des  bases 
de  la  beaute. 

4".  Cette  restauration  doit  se  faire  dans  le  style  primitif  du  monu- 
ment, afin  qu'il  conserve  son  unite  ;  Tunite  de  style  etant  aussi  une  des 
bases  de  la  beaute  en  architecture,  et  les  formes  geom^triques  primitives 
etant  parfaitement  reproduisibles.  On  doit  respecter  les  parties  executees 
en  un  style  different  de  Tensemble  si  ce  style  a  du  m^rite  en  lui-meme  et 
s'il  ne  detruit  pas  I'equilibre  esthetique  du  monument. 

5''.  On  ne  chargera  de  la  conservation  et  de  la  restauration  des  monu- 
ments que  des  architectes  dipl6m6s  ou  specialement  autorises,  agissant 
sous  le  contr6le  artistique,  archeologique  et  technique  de  TEtat. 

6  \  On  provoquera  dans  le  pays  ou  il  n'en  existe  pas  encore  la  creation 
de  societes  de  defense  pour  les  monuments  historiques  et  artistiques ; 
dans  le  pays  ou  il  en  existe  on  provoquera  leur  developpement.  EUes 
pourront  se  grouper  pour  un  effort  commun  et  collaborer  a  Tetablisse- 
ment  de  I'inventaire  general  des  richesses  nationales  et  locales. 

A  ce  meme  CongrtNs  de  Madrid  la  question  si  delicate  de  Texpropriation 
fut  reprise  et  apres  une  longue  discussion  Tunanimite  des  suffrages  fut 
obtenue  sur  ce  texte  : 

"L'Etat  a  le  droit  d'cxproprier  toute  oeuvre  artistique  ou  d'unc 
valeur  historique  reconnue  moyennant  une  indemnite  fixee  par  des  per- 
sonnes  competentes,  lorsqu'entre  les  mains  du  proprietaire  elle  se  detruit 
ou  ne  se  conserve  pas  dnment." 

La  meme  annee,  au  Congres  de  TArt  Public  a  Liege,  les  voeux  suivants 
furent  adopt^s : 

"  1".  Que  les  municipalites  puissent,  par  des  mesures  appropriees, 
assurer,  notamment  par  des  prets  consentis  aux  proprietaires  de  monu- 
ments du  passe,  la  conservation  et  Tentrctien  de  ces  6difices.'^ 

'  Ouvrage  d6jii  cite  (p.  56  et  suivantes). 

-  "  H  ne  serapout-C'tre  pas  supcrflii  derappclcr  ici  lo  mode  ing^ieiix  cmploy6  par 
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^  2^.  Qae  les  municipoliteSy  loiaqu'elles  auront  besoiL.  de  constndie 
Uu  6difice  municipal,  utilisent  les  monuments  histoiiques  du  artistiques 
susceptibles  de  lecevoir  I'afEectation  administrative  destin6o  h,  en  assurer 
la  conservation. 

'^3^  Que,  dans  Torganisation  actuelie  des  Etats,  la  protection  do 
I'Art  public  soit  efficacement  assuree  par  tons  les  pouvoirs  publics  dans  la 
sphere  de  leurs  attributions  respectives.  «{    . 

'*  4^.  Que  les  diverses  legislations  prennent  les  mesures  n^cessaires 
pour  assurer  la  conservation  des  monuments  du  passe,  celle  des  sites  et 
paysages  int^ressants  au  point  de  vue  artistique,  scientifiquc,  historique 
ou  16gendaire. 

"5°.  Que  les  objets  trouves  ou  decouverts  sur  le  territoire  d'une 
commune  soient  places  de  preference  dans  le  miisee  le  plus  procke  de  la 
localite,  k  moins  que  I'etat  de  ce  musec  ou  son  entretien  soit  impossible. 

"  6".  Que  les  pouvoirs  publics,  pour  restreindre  les  abus  de  I'affichage, 
delimitent  expressement  les  endroits  ou  il  sera  permis  d'afiicher,  et  que 
I'affichage  soit  formellement  in^erdit  sur  et  autour  des  monuments  et 
sites  k  defendre ;  qu'une  penalite  vienne  sanctionner  ces  decisions.  ^ 

"  7«.  Le  Congres  estime  qu'il  est  de  la  plus  haute  importance  pour 
toutes  les  administrations  publiques  d'avoir  un  etat  des  richesses  artis- 
tiques des  domaines  qu'elles  r^gisscnt. 

"  L'inventaire  courant  est  actuellement  dresse  dans  un  ordro  con- 
ventionnel  quelconque  ;  or,  les  fiches  ne  sufiisent  pas  pour  ccla.  L'inven- 
taire reste  une  oeuvre  seche  et  sterile,  s'il  ne  presente  un  caractere  di- 
dactique.  En  consequence,  le  Congres  emet  le  vceu  de  voir  dresser  dans 
chaque  administration  un  etat  methodique  au  moyen  de  tableaux  de 
classification  rationnelle  pouvant  etre  utilises  pour  la  conuaissance  du 
passe  comme  pour  celles  des  manifestations  modernes  de  i'art  int^ressant 
les  professions  et  les  metiers." 

Nous  esp^rons  par  tout  ce  qui  precede  avoir  rappele  I'dtat  de  la  question 
a  cc  jour.  II  nous  reste  maintenant  a  exposer  ce  que  nous  croyons  devoir 
etre  applicable  a  tons  les  pays  et  que  nous  soumettons  aux  discussions 
du  Congres,  trop  heureux  s'll  pent  y  trouver  les  elements  des  voeux  a 
intervenir. 

Tout  d'abord,  il  importc  absolument  que  les  Gouverncments  soient 
armes  pour  obtenir  I'expropriation  obligatoire  chaque  fois  qu'un  monu- 
ment presentant  un  interet  historique,  artistique  ou  archeologique  ne  sera 
pas  entretenu  comme  il  convient  par  son  possesseur. 

Que  jamais,  k  moins  d'une  utilite  absolue  et  immediate,  il  ne  soit 
permis  k  des  administrations  d'executer  ou  d'autoriser  des  particuliers  a 
executcr  des  ouvrages  pouvant  amener  la  disparition  ou  la  mine  du 
monument  dont  I'interet  historique  et  monumental  est  reconnu  de  tous.'-* 

Que  partout  ou  le  site  formera  le  cadre  naturel  du  monument  il  soit 
interdit  d'y  toucher  ou  quoi  que  ce  soit. 

Que  dans  les  operations  de  voirie  les  administrations  soient  tenues  de 
respecter  les  monuments  anciens,  se  trouvant  sur  le  parcours  des  traces, 
et  que,  dans  certains  cas,  ces  monuments  soient  pris  pour  bases  des  dits 
trac^.^ 

la  ville  de  Bruxelles  but  rintelligento  initiative  de  M.  Chi  Buls  pour  la  conservation  des 
fac^ades  de  la  Grand'  Place.  Kn  vertu  d'une  convention  passee  avec  les  ditferenta 
propri^talres  une  servitude  a  ete  creee  en  faveur  do  I'Hotel  de  Ville  imposant  la 
conservation  des  fa(;ades.  Pour  mieux  assurer  co  resultat,  la  ville  se  charge  cllo- 
m6mo  des  travauz  de  reparation  et  d'entretien  necessaires,  et  ce  moyonnant  une 
I^gere  redevance;  elle  intervient  au  contrat  d'assurance  des  immeublei  contra 
Tincendio"  (extrait  du  /"  Coiigrda  de  I* Art  Public,  p.  3S). 

'  En  France  une  loi  du  27  Janvier  1902  portc  interdiction  de  Taffichago  sur  les 
edifices  et  monuments  ayant  im  caractere  artistique. 

*  En  France  I'existence  d'une  telle  loi  eut  empc'che  la  construction  de  la  levee 
de  Pontorson,  ou  tout  au  moins  no  I'eut  autorisco  que  dans  des  limites  ne  pouvant 
faire  craindre  pour  la  destinee  de  cetto  mervcille  qu'cst  le  Mont-Saint-Michel. 

'  lA  encore  c'est  a  cette  lacuno  de  la  loi  quo  nous  devoiis  a  CrcU  la  demolition 
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Qu'au  cas  d'imposaibiliti  abBolument  reoonnue  de  coBflervation  d'un 
monument,  les  administrations  soient  tenues  avant  toute  demolition  de 
prendre  des  photographies,  dresser  des  releves  exacts  ainsi  que  des  moulages 
pour  etre  a(kesses  auz  musses  locaux,  et  que  les  fragments  d'architecture, 
de  sculpture  et  de  serrurerie  d'art  provenant  de  la  demolition  serait 
repartis  dans  les  musses  locaux  ou  r6gionaux. 

Que  des  instructions  particulieres  soient  ^ct^es  sur  le  mode  de  pro- 
ceder  a  ces  demolitions. 

Que  des  encouragements  soient  donnas  aux  municipalites  pour  arriver 
le  plus  rapidement  possible  k  la  suppression  des  constructions  parasitaires 
qui  trop  souvent  encore  enserrent  les  monuments  du  pass6. 

Que  partout  ou  il  sera  possible,  les  monuments  soient  conserves  avec 
leur  af  ectation  primitive  et  que,  pour  les  autres,  il  soit  pris  les  mesures 
d'hygione  et  de  salubrite  qui  permettront  leur  utilisation ;  bon  nombre 
de  maisons  anciennes  int^ressantes  au  point  de  vue  monumental  pourraient 
ainsi  nous  etre  conserv^es. 

Que  jamais  les  municipalites  ne  puissent  etre  autoiisees  a  confier  ces 
travaux  a  des  agents  des  services  vicinauz,  mais  toujours  k  des  archi- 
tectes  indiques  par  le  Qouvemement. 

Qu'au  cas  d'agrandissement  d'une  ville,  les  pouvoirs  publics  soient 
tonus  d'en  conserver  dans  ses  grandes  lignes  Taspect  pnmitif,  ce  qui 
permettra  d'en  perp^tuer  le  caractere  originaire. 

Que  I'affichage  soit  formellement  interdit  sur  et  autour  des  monu- 
ments. 

Que  des  inventaires  arch^ologiques  6tablis  sur  un  modele  unique 
soient  partout  dresses  de  maniere  a  assurer  la  parfaite  et  complete  con- 
naissance  de  toutes  les  richesses  nationales. 

Que  partout  ou  les  credits  ne  permettront  pas  I'execution  immediate 
de  travaux  de  restauration  aux  monuments,  des  mesures  de  protection 
soient  imposees  (particulierement  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  sculptures),  et, 
comme  premiere  consequence,  que  dans  tons  les  edifices  cultuels  les  dalles 
tumulaires  soient  partout  relevees  et  dress6es  contre  les  murs  interieurs 
des  monuments. 

Qu'au  cas  de  restauration,  des  instructions  basees  sur  un  programme 
type  soient  la  regie  des  architectes  appel6s  k  les  ex^uter.  Parmi  celles-ci 
nous  citerons  particuherement  I'obhgation  de  conserver  k  chaque  monu- 
ment, pour  toute  partie  de  restauration,  des  temoins  de  T^tat  ancien« 
D'employer  (chaque  fois  que  cela  sera  possible)  les  mat^riaux  originaires 
et  de  respecter  les  dispositions  d'assises,  ces  dispositions  6tant  I'un  des 
elements  de  la  caract^nstique  des  styles/ 

Qu'avant  toute  restauration,  un  relev6  tres  exact  k  grande  6chelle  de 
I'etat  actuel  soit  dress6j  avec  moulage  des  sculptures  et  profils  les  plus 
caract^ristiques. 

Que  des  regies  generales  soient  etablies  pour  la  depose,  I'entretien  et  la 
restauration  des  vitraux. 

Comme  les  Gouvernements  ont  pour  mission  non  seulement  de  songer 
aux  temps  presents,  mais  aussi  et  surtout  de  preparer  I'avenir,  ils  devront 
s'efEorcer  d'envelopper  d'un  sentiment  d'art  leurs  programmes  d'instruc- 
tion  generale  des  masses,  de  maniere  a  obtenir  de  celles-ci  pour  les  monu- 

do  Saiut-Eyremond  et  a  Bordeaux  la  dispaxition  de  la  porto  d'Aquitaine,  et  co  malgre 
les  vives  protestations  des  amis  des  monuments  bordelais.  Voici  comment  B'ezprimait 
Schmit  (ouvrage  cite,  p.  5)  a  ce  sujet : 

"II  existe  un  autre  fleau,  non  moins  redoutable  pour  nos  edifices  que  Tignoraiioe 
ou  rinexpirience :  c'est  faitgnemerU  qui  renverse  un  monument  comme  une  masure, 
un  chef-d'oeuvre  d'architecture  comme  la  chose  la  plus  insignifiante,  une  antiquite 


'  On  pourra  tur  ce  sujct  consulter  avco  interet  les  planches  que  rarohitoote  auglais 
Pu^iu  y  a  cunbacices  dans  con  uuvragu  Les  vrais  pniicipcs  tic  Varchikcturc  u)/ivaU, 
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ments  un  respect  qui  trop  souvent  leur  fait  d6faut.    A  titre  d'exemple 
nous  venions  avec  plaisir  de  bonnes  reproductions  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  • 
Tart  monumental  prendre  place  au  rang  des  tableaux  scolaires  et  Tetablisse- 
ment  dans  les  grandes  villes  de  musses  de  moulage  etablis  sur  le  modele 
de  notre  admirable  mus4e  du  Trocad6ro. 

Les  Gouvernements  devront  encourager  avec  le  plus  srand  soin  les 
ecoles  publiques  ou  privees  d'apprentissage  pour  arriver  a  conserver  le 
goilt  et  Thabilete  de  I'ouvrier  et  de  Partisan,  sans  lesquels  Toauvre  de 
Tarchitecte  ne  pent  etre  qu'incompl^te. 

Les  Gouvernements  auront  aussi  k  encourager  les  Societes  privees 
dont  le  but  est  la  conservation  et  la  defense  des  monuments,  notamment 
en  leur  accordant  les  privileges  pouvant  leur  permettre  d'exercer  utile- 
ment  leur  mission. 

Us  devront  de  meme  encourager  la  publication  et  la  difiusion  des 
monographies  particuli^res,  telle  celle  en  France  de  VEglise  de  Notre- 
Dame,  CathSdrale  d^ Amiens,  de  G.  Durand,  publiee  sous  les  auspices  de 
la  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  Picardie ;  de  meme  celles  marquant  les 
influences  locales,  comme  F Architecture  rdigieuse  dans  Fancien  diocese  de 
Soissons  au  XI"  et  au  XII'  si^de  de  Lefevre  Pontalis,  et  enfin  celles  de 
documents  d'ensemble  comme  la  collection  des  Archives  de  la  Commission 
des  Monuments  Historiques,  publiees  sous  le  patronage  de  I'Administra- 
tion  des  BeauX'^Arts  par  MM.  de  Baudot  et  Perrault-Dabot,  qui  ne  com- 
prend  pas  moins  de  douze  mille  pieces  et  dont  I'interet  reconnu  de  tous 
en  fait  un  document  de  tout  premier  ordre. 


3.  Par  Gaston  Tk^^lat  (Paris), 

On  assistC)  de  notre  temps,  k  un  mouvement  dans  le  goiit  qui  Va  s^accen* 
tuant  chaque  jour  et  qui  accuse,  de  la  part  du  public,  des  connaissances 
et  des  jugements  correspondant  k  un  affinement  plus  grand  dont  I'echelle 
sociale  tout  entiere  se  montre  I'objet.  Le  ph^nomene  est  frtippant  pour 
les  hommes  que  leur  age  permet  de  comparer  des  6poques  remontant 
seulement  k  une  quinzaine  d'anndes. 

Alors  on  reste  frapp6  par  la  difference  qu'il  est  loisible  de  oonstater, 
par  exemple,  dans  I'amenagement  des  magasins  et  des  objets  que  Ton  7 
tnontre  au  public  de  passage  dans  la  rue.  Us  sont  pr^sentes  avec  im 
gout  qui  faisait  certainement  d^faut,  il  n'y  a  pas  longtemps.  De  plus» 
on  essaie  bien  des  nouveautes  interessantes  par  les  rapprochements  de 
couleurs,  dont  on  aime  k  garder  I'impression.  En  verity,  le  mouvement 
ne  saurait  ^tre  mis  en  doute ;  il  a  dej^  abouti  k  cette  creation  que  nous 
connaissons,  de  '*  Fart  pubhc,"  et  de  tout  ce  qui  est  de  nature  a  le  servir 
en  d^veloppant  les  manifestations  du  gout  qu'on  voit  k  tous  moments  et, 
bien  entendu,  k  combattre  tout  ce  qui  pourrait  compromettre  les^  beautes 
existantes  ou  propager  des  laideurs  reconnues.  Youk  oit  nous  en  sommes 
d6j4.  D'ailleurs,  il  faut  rappeler  encore,  comme  fait  d6monstratif,  que 
les  Etats  ont  ete  repr^sent^  au  Congres  r6uni.  Tan  dernier,  k  Liege  pour 
s'occuper  d'art  public.  Nous  avons  eu  la  joie  d'y  constater  un  ensemble 
de  volonte  plus  effective  que  nous  ne  Tesp^rions.  Ce  fut  un  etonnement 
d'abord  et,  comme  consequence,  un  contentement  pour  ceux  dont  les 
pensees  intimes,  entretenues  depuis  la  jeunesse,  repondaient  precis6ment 
au  mouvement  qui  devait  bien  nnir  par  se  manifester  dans  les  esprits  et 
dont  le  succ^  du  dernier  Congr^  d^Art  Public  est  une  confirmation. 

J'ai  Ak\k  donn6  k  entendre  que  les  Etats  7  6taient  officiellement  repre- 
sentte;,  c'est  dire  que  Tart  entre  aujourd'hui  dans  les  preoccupations 
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inconsciemment  i6pandues  parmi  les  hommes.  Et,  si  lea  Etats  doivent  fttn 
consid^res  comme  des  repr&entations  sup^rieuies  d'int^rSts  nationaux,  lei 
Gouvemements  sont  comme  des  d^l^ffations  efiectives  auxquelles  en  incom- 
berait  la  responsabilite  du  service.  II  leur  appartiendrait  done  de  ne  rien 
uegliger  de  ce  qui  touche  ^  ces  grandes  collectiyites.  Nous  avons,  en  elEet, 
a  y  jpenser  souvent,  ^uand  ce  ne  serait  que  pour  connaitre  et  supputer  les 
besoms  g6n6raux  qm  reglent  les  actiyit^s  et  qui  restent  le  seul  cnUrium 
d'utilit6  pour  nos  efforts. 

Mais  je  ne  voudrais  pas  que  ma  pens^e  s'6garat,  et,  pour  serrer  davan- 
tage  la  question  qui  est  soumise  au  VII*"  Congres,  je  rappellerai  que  la 
beaut6  publique,  en  s'attachant  exclusivement  aux  solutions  contempo* 
raines,  a  d6j&  pu  int^resser  les  Gouvemements ;  h  fortiori  se  trouve-t-on 
autoiis6  h,  leur  demander  de  veiller,  chacun  chez  euz,  &  la  conservation 
des  monuments  nationaux.  II  paraftrait  inexplicable  que  rorganisme 
ex6cutif  des  Etats,  tel  que  nous  I'avons  pr^is6  et  defini,  en  vint  a  se  desin- 
t^resser  de  la  conservation  d'une  propriety  collective  comme  celle  des 
monuments.  Et  il  en  serait  ainsi,  au  moment  meme  ou  I'aptitude  k  la 
comprehension  des  beaut^s  monumentales  est  pr^cisement  en  passe  de 
grandir  et  de  s'^tendre  aux  masses  sans  distinction  d'6chelons  sociaux* 

En  pareille  circonstance,  la  conservation  des  monuments  nationaux 
rentre  done  essentiellement  dans  le  role  qui  appartient  aux  Gouvemements 
comme  aux  autorites  municipales.  Certes,  iiy  a  1^  un  Element  int^ressant 
I'art  coUectif .  D6j&,  celui-ci  va  j usqu'^  vouloir  conserver  la  beaute  des  sites, 
que  les  Gouvemements  inclineraient  meme  k  proteger  contre  le  vandalisms, 
cette  forme  d'inconscience  humaine,  qui  arrive  a  se  manifester  par  un 
aveuglement  relatif  k  toute  chose  6chappant  k  rinstantan6it6  de  besoins 
mat^riels. 

Nous  nous  trouvons  done  ici  en  presence  d'un  des  616ment8  du  gout 
public.  La  beaute  des  Edifices  avait  d6j^  sa  place  marquee  dans  la  vieille 
classification  des  Beaux- Arts,  mais  il  est  bien  possible  que  ceux-ci  soient 
destines  k  Stre  remplaces  par  la  s6rie  d'activit^s  que  le  titre  nouveau 
d!art  jnMic  couvrirait  tres  judicieusement.  Tout  6tait  I'objet  d'un  effort 
en  ce  sens  k  ces  6poques  recul6es  auxquelles  les  616ments  originaires  des 
Beaux- Arts  ont  ite  empruntte.  Dej^  Tart  etait  done  public,  puisqu'il  y 
int6ressait  toute  la  soci^t^  et  qu'il  s'^tendait  k  tons  les  objets  sans  excep- 
tion pouvant  satisfaire  des  besoins  sociaux  ou  individuels.  La  society 
d'alors  6tait  seulement  representee  par  les  hommes  libres.  De  nos  jours, 
la  society,  qui  comprend  tout  le  monde  pouvant  concourir  k  la  selection 
d'eiites,  est  appel^e  k  d^velopper  ^galement  son  art  incUnant  a  temoigner 
des  afi&nements  de  civilisation  nouvelle. 

Le  cadre  s'est  peut-ttre  61argi  un  pen  plus  que  je  ne  I'aurais  cru  tout 
d'abord.  Et  cependant  je  n'ai  rien  k  regretter  si,  comme  je  I'espere,  la 
question  s'y  pr^sente  franchement  dans  le  caractere  qui  lui  appartient. 

Ce  caractere  s'afiirme  dans  le  fait  que  les  monuments  font  partie  de 
Part,  auquel  s'int^resse  toute  la  societe  de  nos  jours.  .  Les  accusatifs,  de 
plus  en  plus  sensibles  de  competence  pubUque,  veulent  que  les  harmonies 
plastiques,  creees  ou  laissees  par  le  pass6,  soient  servies  dans  un  esprit 
considerablement  elargi,  par  rapport  k  ce  que  Ton  a  pu  voir  jusqu  ici. 
La  conservation  des  monuments  entraine  d'autres  aptitudes  et  d'autres 
modes — qu'on  n'en  a  pu  constater  encore — k  la  conception  harmonieuse 
des  formes.  Les  arch6ologues  des  monuments  historiques  font  souvent 
preuve  d'inconscience  en  fait  d'art.  Ce  qui  expUque  les  erreurs  issues  de 
recettes  apprises  en  vue  de  Funitd  de  style.    II  faut  que  les  choses  changent, 

S[)ur  r6pondre  aux  aspirations  du  peuple  qui  comprend  tout  le  monde. 
n  pent  m^me  s'attendre  k  une  rectitude  naive  de  ses  exigences.  Et  il  y 
aurait  k  sen  applaudir  si,  comme  il  faut  le  croire,  le  bon  sens  des  masses 
s'attaohait  avant  tout  k  I'unite  plastique  se  r^sumant  en  puissance  d'har- 
monies  de  la  mati^re  mise  en  cBUvre. 
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Resume. — Si  I'Etat  est  une  haute  sjmthese  des  int&rSts  coUeotiig,  le 
Gouvernement  est  I'agent  effectif  des  mesuies  que  ces  int^i^ts  r^clament. 

Or,  les  monuments  sont  des  6I6ments  impoitants  de  beaut6  nationale. 
A  ce  title,  ils  font  partie  des  preoccupations  que,  de  nos  jours.  VaH  vuUic 
tendrait  k  couvrir  de  son  titre  et  k  faire  entrer  dans  le  champ  ae  ses 
preoccupations. 

Cette  institution  nouvelle  a  d6j&  pris  place  dans  les  deliberations  parle- 
mentaires  k  propos  de  la  conservation  des  sites  ;  et  finalement  les  Grouveme- 
ments  n'ont  plus  le  droit  de  s'en  d6sint6resser.  Les  monuments  nationaux 
sont  d'importants  elements  de  beaute  f)ublique.  lis  ont  done  une  place 
marcjuee,  avec  ce  trait  inherent  et  distinctif  qu'ils  etaient  compris  dans 
I'ancienne  classification  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Si  les  Gouvemements  se  desint^ressaient  de  leur  conservation  et  de 
leur  entretien,  ce  serait  aller  k  Tencontre  du  grand  fait  qui  s'accuse  de 
mieux  en  mieux  et  qui  prend  un  caract^re  de  progression  sociale,  pour  en 
venir  k  honorer  notre  temps. 

Condusion. — Les  monuments  sont  ime  source  de  beaut6  publique, 
et  leur  conservation  doit  etre  soumise  aux  deliberations  de  personnautes 
competentes  representant  les  collectivites  interessees.  Consequemment 
elle  engage  au  plus  haut  point  la  responsabilite  des  Gouvemements. 

Pour  faoiliter  la  double  operation  comme  pour  renseigner  effective- 
ment  le  pubhc  sur  les  resultats  entraities  par  les  travaux  d  entretien,  il  y 
aurait  lieu  d'emettre  le  vgbu  que,  chaque  fois  od  Tutilite  s'en  montrerait, 
Tusage  se  repandit  des  modules  ephemeres,  avant  toute  execution  definitive. 


4.  Par  Joseph  Artigas  y  Ramoneda,  Architecte 
(Barcelona,  Espagne). 

L'interet  legitime  que  Tarchitecte  doit  ressentir  pour  les  monuments 
nationaux,  considere  seulement  au  point  de  vue  professionel,  et  la  douleiit 
naturelle  qu'il  doit  eprouver  devant  la  mine  plus  ou  moins  proche  qui  les 
menace — si  ce  n'est  a^k  fait — sont  des  motifs  suffisants  pour  eiever  sa  voix 
autorisee,  reclamant  un  remede  efficace  pour  I'eviter,  a  qui  pent  et  doit 
Taccorder. 

Personne  ne  doit  s'etonner  done  qu'entre  les  questions  interessantes 
d'etude  et  de  solutions  soumises  au  Septieme  Congres  International  des 
A.rchitectes,  figure  celle  qui  est  signaiee  dans  le  but  de  fixer  la  "  responsa- 
bilite des  Gouvemements  dans  la  conservation  des  monuments  nationaux.' ' 

Pour  differentes  raisons — la  principale  etant  que  ma  nation  est  une 
de  celles  qui,  je  le  dis  avec  douleur,  ont  le  plus  oublie  le  service  de  con- 
servation de  ses  riches,  nombreux  et  interessants  monuments  architec- 
toniques — ^je  me  suis  impose  I'obhgation  de  prater  mon  humble  concoun^ 
k  retude  du  sujet  en  question ;  et  franchement  je  regrette  vivement  que 
ma  competence  ne  soit  pas  plus  grande  pour  laisser  clairement  demontre 
— telle  est  mon  intention — que  ceux  qui  gouvement  les  nations  en  negli- 
geant  la  conservation  des  monuments  nationaux  sont  responsables  du 
crime  de  lese-patrie ;  ou,  en  un  mot  plus  doux,  si  Ton  veut,  que  de  tels 
hommes  negligent  par  ignorance  ou  paresse  des  interets  moraux  et 
materiels  de  I'ordre  le  plus  eieve  et  le  plus  transcendental. 

J'ai  la  certitude  d  entendre  dans  ce  Congres  des  voix  plus  autorisees 
qui  s'uniront  k  la  mienne  dans  la  demonstration  de  I'assertion  consignee, 
relevant  puissantes  et  k  Funison  afin  qu'on  les  entende  de  Tenceinte 
des  nations,  reclamant  toutes  aux  pouvoirs  pubhcs  que  les  timbres 
nobiMaires  que  nous  ont  Mgues  les  generations  eteintes,  par  les  monuments 
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qu'ellea  erig^rent  iin  jour  sur  le  sol  de  la  patrie  et  que  ceux  que  nous 
^rigeons  en  notre  temps,  s'estiment  k  leur  valeur  et  signification,  en  lea 
conservant  oomme  un  heritage  sacre  que  nous  devons  transmettre  a  ceux 
qui  doivent  venir  apres  nous  dans  le  chemin  de  la  vie. 

Demandant  avec  humilite  h  Dieu  des  lumieres  et  k  vous,  mes  chere 
coUegues,  de  la  bienveillance,  j'entre  en  matiere  sans  autre  preambule. 


Que  sont  les  Monuments  nationaux? 

II  va  sans  dire  que  ie  dois  me  rapporter  aux  architectoniques  ;  k  ceux 
qu'erige  Tart  par  excellence,  parce  qu'il  les  resume  tous  :  rarclutectuie 
monumentale. 

Je  ne  reussis  k  les  d^finir  qu'en  disant  quails  sont  des  manifestations 
humaines  d'ordre  supeheur,  elabor6es  avec  le  concours  de  connaissances 
scientifiques  et  artistiques  do  haute  importance,  dans  le  but  de  satisf  aire  des 
necessity  indispensables  de  I'ordre  moral  et  materiel  des  nations,  arriv^ 
au  bout  par  le  courage  des  peuples  et  aid6es  par  leur  propre  pfcule.  C*e8t 
en  plus  un  blason  de  piix  oil  se  reflete  leur  6tat  social  dans  les  successiis 
moments  bistoriques  de  leur  existence. 

Les  croyances  religieuses,  le  saint  amour  de  la  patrie,  le  souvenir  des 
^vSnements  les  plus  importants  et  les  plus  glorieux  arrives  dans  la  lutte 
etemelle  pour  vivre  et  prosp^rer,  les  laits  sublimes  des  k6ros  en  prouesses 
vaillantes,  en  vertus  civiques,  en  g^nies  privildgi^  qui  arrachent  au  ciel 
ses  mysteres,  k  la  nature  ses  secrete  et  au  cceur  des  Amotions  ardentes  et 
riantes,  elevant  tout  et  6ternisant  tout  plastiquement  dans  le  monument 
architectonique  qui  s'61eve  sur  le  sol  de  la  patrie,  r^pandant  Todorant 
encens  que  la  reconnaissance  des  peuples  61eve  sur  les  autels  du  temple 
de  la  civilisation,  stimulant  les  ames  k  vivre  ensemble  contentes  et  satis- 
faites  dans  la  sainte  paix  sociale,  contemplative  en  m^me  temps  qu'aifec- 
tive,  les  disposant  pour  le  bien  recu  k  tacher  de  les  rendre  toujours  plus 
grand. 

A   QUI   APPABTIENNENT-ILS  ? 

Le  mot  "  nationaux  "  qu'ib  portent  pour  les  distinguer  d'autres  con- 
structions architectoniques  indique  clairement  ce  qu'ils  sont. 

lis  appartiennent  enectivement  aux  nations  :  ils  constituent  une  partie 
tresimportantede  leur  patrimoine  dans  les  manifestations  les  plus  puissantes 
que  produit  la  civilisation  des  peuples  ;  non  seulement  on  a  converti  pour 
les  eriger  les  deniers  publics — et  sous  im  tel  aspect  ils  sont  biens  publics 
de  I'Etat,  de  la  region  et  de  la  municipalite — on  pent  dire  aussi,  et  c'est  plus 
fort,  que  le  sang  national  y  circule,  que  la  s^ve  de  la  nation  nourrit  leur 
existence  puisque  leurs  sciences  et  leurs  arts,  leurs  industries  et  leur 
commerce,  leurs  affections  de  tous  genres  concoururent  k  les  former ;  la 
foi  religieuse  et  Tamour  patriotique,  les  exigences  sociales  satisfaites 
donnant  ime  pature  feconde  k  leur  esprit  et  de  I'dperon  a  leuis  nobles 
soucis.  A  titre  de  gloire  propre,  elle  les  6tale  avec  un  legitime  orgueil, 
offrant  une  notoire  et  61oquente  preuve  de  Tordre  et  une  mesure  oil  se 
d^veloppe  leur  vie  sociale,  et  comme  un  heritage  sacr^  elle  veut  les  garder 
pour  les  generations  futures. 

Tout  ce  qui  reflue  en  benefice  de  la  nation,  tout  ce  qui  sous  une  forme 
ou  ime  autre  constitue  son  patrimoine,  doit  etre  I'objet  de  Tattention  et 
des  soins  de  la  part  de  ceux  qui  la  gouvement  et  la  dirisent,  naissant  de  ce 
devoir  Tobligation  sacr6e  dans  tout  pays  civilis6— seul  Test  celui  qui  est 
bien  gouvem6 — de  veiller  pour  la  conservation  de  ses  monuments  ;  obliga- 
tion qui  est  en  plus  accentu6e  par  la  consideration  des  hauts  motifs  et 
circonstances  qui  ont  donn6  lieu  k  I'origine  de  son  existence  et  y  ont 
preside,  et  par  Texcellence  et  la  n6cessit6  des  services  qu'ils  rendent. 

Efiectivement,  en  eux  est  contenue  toute  I'histoire  civile  et  sociale 
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des  nations  dans  les  phases  successives  de  leur  d^veloppement,  en  eux 
s^enracine  le  courage  souverain  qu'ils  mirent  dans  leurs  multiples  entie- 
prises,  dirigees  pour  obtenir  le  bien  social ;  synthese  vibrante  de  leurs 
souvenirs,  de  leur  present  et  de  leur  avenir.  Une  voix  imperieuse,  la  voii 
du  peuple  pour  la  sante  du  peuple,  reclame  qu'on  lui  conserve  ce  qui  lui 
appartient  par  droit  et  par  raison,  et  devant  la  clameur  publique  les 
gouvemants  doivent  se  rendre,  fussent  par  ignorance  ou  par  negligence 
quails  laissent  les  monuments  nationaux  dans  Tabandon. 

Fbuits  que  rapportb  leur  Conservation. 

A  part  le  maintien  sans  avarie  de  la  valeur  materielle  qu'ils  ont  par 
eux-memes  et  par  les  services  publics  qu'ils  rendent ;  laissant  m^me  de 
cote  la  somptuosite  qu'ils  pretent  k  I'ornement  des  villes,  les  monuments 
aichitectoniques  sont  une  espece  de  puissants  phares  lumineux  qui 
eclairent  les  obscurites  du  passe  en  nous  faisant  connaitre  comment  f urent 
et  vecurent  les  generations  6teintes ;  6tre  et  vie  qu'ils  nous  laisserent  con- 
signes  au  moyen  du  bronze  et  du  marbre  qui  perpetuent  entre  nous  le 
souvenir  de  leur  existence  et  nous  font  connaitre  les  sentiers  les  plus  pro- 
fitables  qui  conduisent  a  la  prosperity  et  k  la  gloire  des  peuples. 

De  combien  de  lumicres  ne  leur  sommes  nous  pas  redevables  ! 

Les  temples,  les  palais,  les  maisons  et  les  tombes,  de  I'lnde  et  de 
I'Egypte,  de  I'Assyiie  et  de  la  Perse,  de  la  Grece  et  de  Rome,  ceux  du 
moyen-age  et  ceux  de  la  renaissance,  vainquant  les  incl6mences  de  la 
nature,  les  luttes  de  I'homme  pour  I'honne.ur  parfois  et  souvent  par  sauva- 
gerie,  ont  pu  aniver  jusqu'^  nous,  plus  ou  moins  mutil^s  ;  que  de  verites 
ignorees  ils  nous  ont  r^velees  !  que  d'utiles  connaissances  ils  nous  ont 
procuree,** !     Combien  en  avons-nous  utilise  pour  nos  entreprises  ? 

Conservons  done  un  si  riche  patrimoine,  heritage  de  nos  ancetres  ; 
augmentons-le  avec  celui  que  notre  commun  effort  eleve  de  nouveau, 
et  il  sera  pour  les  generations  suivantes  une  source  savoureuse  et  abondante 
oii  Ton  pourra  boire  les  eaux  pures  et  saines  du  savoir,  thesaurisees  par 
ceux  qui  nous  precedcrent  dans  le  chemin  de  la  vie,  adoucissant  les  ardeurs 
qu'allume  dans  I'ame  le  desir  insatiable  qui  cherche  de  nouvcUes  verit6s 
pour  rehausser  la  creature  et  le  Dieu  immortel  qui  la  crea  a  son  image  et  a 
sa  ressemblance. 

Si,  pour  des  fruits  de  tant  de  valeur  et  de  signification,  les  peuples  et 
les  Gouvemements  n'y  attachent  pas  d'importance,  mais  bien,  au  contraire, 
regardent  apathiques  et  indifferents  leur  destruction,  les  laissant  perir 
sans  les  proteger  et  les  soutenir;  en  vain  ils  pretendront,  visionnaires, 
figurer  dans  les  fastes  de  la  civilisation ;  ils  meritent  seulement  dans 
I'histoire  un  stigmate  d'opprobre  plac6  au  lieu  oil  figurent  les  "  sauva- 
geiies  illustres  "  pire  mille  fois  que  la  sauvagehe  naturel  des  deserts. 

Conclusion, — Illustres  collegues  et  messieurs,  de  mes  considerations 
determinant  la  ''  nature  des  monuments  nationaux,"  consignant  ''  a  qui 
ils  appartiennent "  et  fixant  les  "  fruits  que  rapporte  leur  conservation," 
on  deduit  logiquement  que  le  devoir  de  les  conserver  incombe  aux  peuples 
et  aux  Gouvemements,  ces  derniers  etant  principalement  les  uniques 
responsables  de  leur  perte,  par  la  raison  qu'ils  sont  les  seuls  aussi  k  disposer 
des  moyens  coercitifs  pour  I'eviter  et  du  tresor  public  necessaire  pour  les 
garder  k  convert  de  la  naturelle  desorganisation  que  souffrent  ses  parties 
composees  par  Taction  du  temps  et  par  la  main  destructive  des  hommes. 

Par  mes  moyens  limites  de  connaissance  et  d'expression  je  n'ai  pas 
pu  vous  presenter  un  memoire  instructif  en  droit,  qui  prouvera  jusqu'a 
I'evidence  I'assertion  que  je  viens  d'etablir,  et  que  je  soumets  a  votre 
opinion  savante  ;  mais  la  force  de  I'amour  que  je  prof  esse  pour  I'art  monu- 
mental a  dirige  ma  pensee,  a  la  fin  de  louer  a  la  fa^on  d'un  panegyrique 
les  monuments  nationaux  et  d'en  d^montrer  leur  haute  valeur. 

Dire  d'une  chose  ce  qu'elle  vaut,  c'est-i-dire  ce  qu'elle  merite ;  et  ai  les 
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monuments  nationaux  valent  tant,  il  est  juste  et  salutaire  de  r^lamer 
energiquement  la  protection  que  peuvent  et  doivent  leur  donner  ceux 
qui  gouvernent  les  nations. 


5.  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ANCIENT  ARCHITECTURE. 
By  W.  R.  Lethaby. 

In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  a  great 
interest  was  developed  in  the  ancient  monuments  of  old  lands,  and  the 
gradual  and  systematic  study  of  ancient  art  has  led  to  the  perfecting 
of  a  second  method  of  historical  research,  the  history  of  civilisation  by  its 
monuments. 

At  the  same  time,  while  so  much  has  been  changing  in  the  fashion  of 
the  world  and  of  our  Uves,  a  conscious  love  of  old  works  of  art  has  been 
awakened  in  many  minds,  and  a  deep  sentiment  of  communion  with  the 
men  of  the  past  through  the  works  they  have  left  to  us  has  been  aroused. 

These,  the  historical  and  poetical  aspects  of  old  buildings,  are,  it  is 
self-evident,  very  largely  dependent  upon  their  authenticity  as  handed 
down  from  age  to  age.  Such  monuments,  it  must  be  reaUsed,  are  not 
mere  records — they  are  survivals — ^and  a  land  in  which  they  had  been  care- 
fully conserved  would  carry  on  its  past  in  actual  being.  We  want,  not 
mere  models  and  abstract  shapes  of  buildings,  but  the  very  handiwork 
of  the  men  of  old  and  the  stones  they  laid.  On  the  historical  side  nothing 
else  is  a  valid  document  to  be  reasoned  on,  and  on  the  side  of  feeling 
and  beauty  nothing  else  can  really  touch  our  imaginations. 

While  the  branch  of  archseology  deaUng  with  the  science  of  old  buildings 
was  being  built  up,  experts  were  naturally  betrayed  into  mistakes  by 
delight  in  their  method  of  comparison,  and  the  consciousness  of  learning 
by  which  they  could  see  to  some  extent  the  completed  form  of  fragmentary 
buildings.  Their  mistakes,  however,  were  manifold.  They  did  not  in 
their  eagerness  think  of  the  difference  between  the  mere  form  of  an  old 
monument — a  model  at  full  size,  as  it  were,  of  what  it  might  have  been — 
and  the  actual  Hving  building  itself.  They,  as  is  well  known,  to  bring  the 
old  and  the  new  into  harmony,  often  took  away  the  oldness  of  the  old  part 
and  made  all  new ;  and  when  they  did  not  ao  this,  they  refused  to  see 
how  they  wounded  the  old  by  placing  their  office-made  conjectures  by 
the  side  of  the  actual  work  of  art  which  they  thought  they  were  improving. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  of  the  involutions  of  error  and  confusion  which 
have  followed — the  maddening  contradictions  of  learned  ignorance,  of 
careful  violence,  of  loving  destruction,  which  have  arisen  in  the  application 
of  the  method. 

Regrets  for  the  past  are  vain,  but  in  the  present  the  charge,  nay,  the 
judgment  against  restorers  is  that  they  refuse  to  learn.  They  acknow- 
ledge the  irreparable  harm  that  was  done  in  the  past,  that  was  being  done 
yesterday,  and  then,  with  all  professions  of  understanding  and  sympathy, 
theyjjo  and  do  hkewise,  often,  indeed,  taking  the  new  words  *'  necessary 
repair "  for  the  discredited  old  words  "  thorough  restoration,"  with  an 
exactly  similar  result. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  destruction  wrought -in  the  last  centur}', 
restoration  is  going  forward  at  an  accelerated  rate  all  over  Europe,  and  of 
course  it  is  precisely  the  most  ancient,  remarkable,  and  beautiful  buildings 
which  are  laid  hold  of,  passed  through  the  mill  of  erudite  restoration, 
and  left  desolate  ghosts  of  themselves — ghosts  to  shudder  at  and  pass  on. 

To  tell  of  these  things  is  too  sadly  absurd.    Of  St.  Front,,  at  P6ri- 
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gueux,  which  excited  so  much  interest  in  France  that  they  made  it  over 
again  with  learned  correctness ;  of  Charlemagne's  wonderful  chapel 
at  Aachen,  a  riddle  which  has  never  been  read,  where  they  are  covermg 
over  the  fine  old  masonry  with  fashionable  marbles  and  mosaics  Uke 
those  in  the  smoking-room  of  an  hotel ;  and  of  Murano  Cathedral,  where 
the  once  mysterious  and  romantic  apses  now  look  as  if  they  had  been 
supplied  from  some  cathedral  factory  in  Chicago. 

At  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  astounding  things  have  been  going  on  for 
years  under  the  direction  of  a  learned  scholar ;  but  again  it  is  the  trivial, 
the  obvious,  and  the  vulgar  which  result  from  all  this  arrogance  of  learning. 
I  say  the  trivial,  and  this  may  be  illustrated  by  a  point.  Everyone 
knows  of  the  existence  of  a  few  wonderful  old  windows  filled  with  sheets 
of  translucent  marble.  The  restorer  simply  cannot  resist  a  chance  like 
this  of  falling  into  a  pitfall.  Few  and  mysterious,  are  they  ?  That  is 
just  what  he  wants.  So  with  the  help  of  a  marble  contractor  he  exploits 
them  until  they  become  a  mere  restorer's  joke,  and  the  Mausoleum  of 
Galla  Placidia  looks  like  some  grotto  lit  through  yellow  glass.  The 
mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  the  west  front  of  Reims,  the  porches  of  Chartres, 
the  glass  of  Bourges,  Chartres,  and  York — ^the  great  things  of  the  world — 
all  are  being  dealt  with  while  we  talk.  As  for  England,  I  could  tell  many 
stories,  but  I  know  too  much  to  trust  myself. 

In  every  country  protests  have  been  made.  In  France  Victor  Hugo 
was  stirred  to  passion  by  attacks  on  his  Notre  Dame,  and  lately  a  brilliant 
exposition  of  the  method  has  been  written  by  Emile  Hovelaque.  Of 
Germany,  Professor  Strzygowski,  of  Gratz,  has  written  an  illuminating 
examination  of  the  new  splendours  of  the  Dom  of  Aachen.  In  Italy 
Cavaliere  Boni  has  criticised  the  restorations  at  Parenzo. 

Thus  in  one  case  an  Austrian  professor  protests  against  what  is  done 
at  Aachen,  in  the  other  an  ItaUan  protests  against  the  Austrians.  I  pro- 
test against  the  Italians  and  the  French,  and  invite  any  foreign  member  of 
this  Congress  to  protest  against  what  we  are  doing  in  England,  so  as  to 
complete  a  somewhat  vicious  circle  of  protestation ;  although  undoubtedly 
each  country  has  also  had  voices  raised  in  its  midst,  as  we  have  had  Ruskin 
and  Morris.  But  for  the  most  part  it  must  be  said  that  everywhere  the 
custodians  of  ancient  buildings  and  their  architects  make  a  few  verbal 
concessions  and  go  smiling  on  their  predestined  way,  and  subscriptions 
obtained  for  urgent  repairs  are  as  frequently  transmuted  into  carvings  and 
stained  glass. 

In  the  recent  report  as  to  works  said  to  be  urgently  required  at 
St.  Mark's,  £5,000  is  allocated  to  structural  work  and  nearly  £1,000  to 
decorative  restorations,  including  a  sum  of  £432  for  further  restorations  of 
the  capitals,  and  proposals  for  restoring  the  pavement  without  estimate. 

As  to  these  capitals  of  St.  Mark's,  when  in  Venice  I  searched  for  three 
of  the  sixth  century  which  had  on  them  monograms  of  the  emperor 
Justinian.  It  hap{>ened  that  all  three  had  been  cut  out  and  replaced  by 
exquisitely  mechanical  copies  of  fresh  white  marble,  and  I  know  of  half 
a  dozen  sixth-century  capitals  in  a  private  collection  in  London  which 
I  believe  to  be  from  St.  Mark's. 

None  of  us,  I  venture  to  say,  could,  without  long  research,  say  whether 
any  of  the  old  capitals  of  the  ducal  palace  are  still  in  place. 

What  is  the  alternative  to  this  now  customary  method  of  dealing 
with  old  buildings  1  It  is  persistent  care  and  repair,  as  of  national  treasure 
to  be  guarded.  Instead  oi  the  long  intervals  of  neglect  alternating  with 
great  restoration  campaigns,  we  need  constant  examination  and  minute 
reparations. 

You  have  noticed  some  masterpieces  in  our  museums — ^the  Venus  of 
Milo  at  the  Louvre,  fragmentary  sculptures  from  the  Parthenon  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  faded  frescoes  at  the  Brera — and  felt  that  by  the 
cc^re  taken  of  them,  they  seemed  all  the  more  precious  fox  showing  |i^ 
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history  of  antiquifcy,  loss,  and  disintegration.  How  precious  must  the 
armless  Venus  be  which  is  set  in  such  a  place  of  honour  in  the  greatest 
museum  in  the  world !  Why  are  tiny  pieces  of  red  and  white  pottery 
brought  from  Greece  and  stuck  together  with  such  infinite  pains,  and 
placed  so  carefully  in  costly  cases  ?  They  must  surely  have  great  historical 
value  and  beauty.  So  an  old  building,  however  much  is  lost,  whatever 
be  its  state,  should  be  cared  for  in  the  spirit  of  proud  guardianship,  and 
then  no  necessary  process  for  strengthening  and  upholding  will  harm  it. 

It  is  usual  to  object  that  old  buildings  are  not  in  a  museum  and  that 
they  have  to  be  maintained  in  use.  All  the  better ;  use  would  not  hurt 
them.  We  must  try  to  be  honest  here,  and  not  let  our  pretences  about 
use  lead  up  to  their  bedizenment.  The  use  and  stability  of  our  cathedrals 
have  again  and  again  been  sacrificed  for  the  caprices  of  ornamental  restora- 
tion profuse  in  carvings,  stained  glass,  and  giant  organs.  Why  should 
we  call  a  building  sacred  as  a  preparation  to  making  it  a  vulvar  fraud  ? 
Or  is  it  only  we  in  England  who  do  that  ?  If  the  principle  is  accepted 
loyally,  that  our  object,  while  being  guardians  of  a  national  or  a  world's 
treasure,  is  its  integrity  and  obvious  authenticity,  we  can  hardly  go  wrong, 
and  the  horrors  of  restoration  would  fall  away  naturally.  Time  does  not 
permit  me  to  deal  with  detailed  suggestions  for  the  scientific  protection 
of  ancient  buildings,  but  much  experience  is  stored  up  in  the  printed 
matter  issued  by  the  Society  I  represent — the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  case  is  caused  by  the  natural  enthusiasm 
of  the  owners  and  architects  of  old  buildings  for  their  own  views  about 
them.  They  have  found  out  this  and  that — ^they  beUeve  that  it  was 
formerly  so — and  straightway  the^  are  anxious  to  make  it  so.  But  their 
theory  is  never  a  certainty.  For  mstance,  we  know  of  the  many  supposed 
correct  restorations  which  have  been  suggested  on  paper  for  the  rarthenon 
and  the  Erechtheum,  and  of  the  continually  shifting  opinion  on  the 
evidence. 

Think  of  the  confusion  which  has  resulted  from  encouraging  modem 
architects  to  buUd  their  theories  of  ancient  buildings  instead  oi  embodving 
them  in  a  tract,  where  they  might  be  properly  exposed  and  laughed  at. 
In  a  treatise  they  could  point  to  what  actually  remained  as  evidence ; 
in  building  their  soUd  theories  the  evidence  itself  disappears,  the  vaUdity 
of  the  old  work  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  monument  of  con- 
jecture, a  tantaUsing  mass  of  confusion  which  no  one  may  read.  They 
violently  impose  their  ideas  on  old  buildings,  and  we  have  not  even  the 
satisfaction  of  being  able  to  show  where  they  are  wrong,  for  dead  buildings 
tell  no  tales. 

When  I  think  of  what  is  being  done  all  over  Europe,  and  being  done 
now  faster  than  at  anv  other  time,  I  am  indeed  filled  with  astonishment. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  visit  any  famous  monument  without  finding 
it  screened  by  scaffolding  and  resounding  with  hammer-strokes.  I  wonder 
here  in  England  that  it  can  still  be  done  after  all  that  has  been  said ;  I 
wonder  in  Italj  that  the^  do  not  reaUse  that  their  ancient  buildinm  give 
that  country  its  pre-eminent  value  in  the  world ;  I  wonder  in  France 
that  their  quick  intelHgence  and  artistic  insight  have  not  guided  them 
in  this  question  ;  but  most  of  all  I  think  I  wonder  at  the  things  which  are 
being  done  in  Germany,  the  land  so  justly  famous  for  its  historical  criti- 
cism. Baedeker's  guides  to  North  and  South  Germany  are  hardly  any 
longer  indexes  to  old  buildings  so  much  as  chronicles  of  restoration  com- 
pleted or  in  progress.  Unless  this  age  of  change  and  destruction  is  soon 
followed  by  one  of  anxious  preservation  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  any, 
more  or  less,  authentic  monuments  will  long  remain  on  the  ^arth. 
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6.  Communicated  by  The  Tuscan  College  of  Engineers  and 

Architects. 

H    Comm.   Giovanni   Pini,    architetto    delegate    del    Collegio    degli 
Architetti  della  Toscana,   presente  ed  illustra  le  seguenti  considerazioni 
8ul  Tema : 
Respo-iisabUitci  del  Govenw  nella  CoiiservcLzioiie  del  Monunienti  Nazionali. 

II  defunto  Ingegnero  Architetto  Prof.  Giuseppe  Poggi  di  Firenze,  Pre- 
sidente  onorario  del  Collegio  Toscano  degli  Ingegneii  e  Architetti  e  Membro 
del  Reale  Istituto  degli  Architetti  Biitannici,  in  alcune  memorie  ed  articoli 
che  vengono  ora  raccolte  in  unico  volume  insieme  ad  altri  documenti 
d'  arte,  a  cura  della  famiglia  di  lui,  ebbe  piii  volte  ad  esporre  i  propri 
intendimenti,  in  merito  alia  ResponsabiUta  del  Govemo  nella  Conser- 
vazione  dei  Monumenti  Nazionah,  e  queste  Collegio  presenta  ora  al  Settimo 
Congresso  Intemazionale  degli  Architetti  in  Londra,  insieme  all'  estratte 
del  volume  riguardante  tale  soggetto,  favoritogli  dalla  famiglia,  il  riassunto 
dei  criteri  enunciati  da  persona  di  cosi  riconosciuta  competenza,  facendoli 
suoi  in  ogni  sua  parte. 

Egli,  che  fin  dal  1845  aveva  scritte  un  articolo  a  stampa  '*  Sul  rispette 
che  devesi  ai  Monumenti  antichi,"  nassumeva  in  una  Memoria  letta  alia 
R.  Accademia  dei  Georgofili  nel  1864,  "  Sul  progette  di  espropriazione 
per  conseguire  la  conservazione  dei  monumenti  "  le  sue  impressioni  suUa 
legge  presentata  al  Parlamente  ItaUano,  cosi  concludendo  : 

"  Che  prowido  h  lo  spirito  del  Govemo,  il  quale  intende  col  mezzo 
dell'  espropriazione  di  conseguire  la  conservazione  dei  monumenti  d'  arte 
e  di  stona  nazionale  che  abbiano  la  natura  d'  immobili,  e  la  cui  conser- 
vazione pericolasse  continuando  ad  esser  posseduti  dai  privati  e  dai  corpi 
morali; 

"  Che,  a  parer  nostro,  una  legge  cosi  larga  e  generica  non  pub  pro- 
durre  i  suoi  benefici  efietti,  per  ragione  della  sua  stessa  eccessiva  com- 
prensione ;  perch^  tanto  lo  State,  quanto  i  Comuni,  non  potrebbero  sop- 
portare  le  ingenti  ^avezze  che  imporrebbe  loro  questa  larga  appUcazione  ; 

"  Che  a  fine  di  conseguire  i  desiderati  resultati  converrebbe,  a  parer 
nostro,  che  la  legge  fosse  coadiuvata  da  prowedimenti  preventivi  e  da 
disposizioni  che  ne  rendessero  men  frequente  1'  appUcazione  ; 

**  Che  fra  queste  disposizioni  crederemmo  di  ^ande  efficacia  : 

"1°.  La  formazione  di  un  elenco  illustrative  che  precisasse  questi 
monumenti  d'interesse  nazionale,  compilandolo  con  tanto  discemimente 
da  non  registrare  senza  ragione  in  quel  novero  se  non  quegl'  immobili 
che  realmente  lo  meritassero  ; 

"  2^.  Fare  appello  ai  cittadini  e  corpi  moraU,  possessori  di  detti  im- 
mobili, con  r  intente  di  risveghare  in  loro  P  antico  sentimento  del  bello 
e  confortarh  ai  necessari  sacrifizi ;  eccitare  poi  1'  intera  nazione  ed  i  Comuni 
alia  pubbhca  riconoscenza  ed  estimazione  verso  colore  che  adempiono 
COSI  nobile  e  patriottico  dovere  ; 

"  3'*.  Che  nei  casi  in  cui  questo  appello  riuscisse  infruttuoso,  si  dovrebbe : 

"  Per  gP  immobih  redditizi  intimare  il  restauro  dentro  un  dato  tempo  ; 
e  questo  decorso  senza  frutto,  farlo  eseguire  dal  respettivo  Comune  a 
spese  del  possessore ;  opjpure  quando  cio  paresse  gravoso,  dichiarare 
r  espropriazione  per  quindi  passar  subito  alia  rivendita  al  pubblico  incante 
con  le  prescrizioni  opportune  ; 

"  Per  queUi  privati  addetti  al  culto,  intimare  la  cessione  del  patronato 
a  famigHe  disposte  a  mantenerU  come  si  conviene  ; 


il  restauro 
concedere  ( 
ftbbia  la  certezza  di  conservazione  migHore ; 

''  fe?  gli  ultimi,  infine,  che  non  sono  nel  novero  nd  dei  redditizi  xA  di 
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quelli  addetti  al  culto,  si  potrebbe,  nel  caso  di  cattiva  conservazioiie, 
dichiarare  per  essi  soli  la  permanente  espropnazione,  non  potendo  questa 
per  le  ragioni  indicate  riescire  gravosa  n^  alio  Stato,  ne  ai  Comuni ; 

"  4 '.  Costituire  infine  un  fondo,  non  tanto  per  V  ac<^uisto  degli  immobili 
cbe  possono  essere  colpiti  dalla  legge  di  espropnazione  per  conservarai 
permanentemente,  quanto  per  suppTire  alle  perdite  sul  prezzo  di  quelli 
da  liporsi  subito  all'  incanto,  e  per  sowenire  alle  necessarie  riparazioni." 

In  altra  memoria  letta  al  secondo  Congresso  degli  Ingegneri  e  Aichi- 
tetti  in  Firenze  nel  1875  dal  titolo  **  Sulla  Conservazione  dei  Monumenti 
d'  Arte  e  d'  Archeologia  "  conoludeva  nel  tempo  che  faceva  voti  al  Govemo 
perch^  afirettasse  la  legge  per  tale  conservazione  : 

(a)  Che  sarebbe  da  rendere  obbligatorio,  in  occasione  di  restauii  im- 
portanti  sui  monumenti  governativi,  il  preventivo  giudizio  delle  Com- 
missioni  provinciali  consultive ; 

(6)  Esser  da  sottoporre  alia  stessa  legge  di  conservazione  i  monumenti 
di  pertinenza  dei  privati,  adottando  il  modo  che  sara  reputato  piu  idoneo. 
In  ogni  caso  ordinare  che  i  monumenti  privati  facciano  parte  dell'  in- 
yentaiio  ^enerale  dei  moniunenti  della  Nazione. 

(o)  Prima  che  funzionino  le  Commissioni  provinciali  consultive  dov- 
rebbero  essere  precedentemente  trattate  e  stabilite  da  architetti  ed  altri 
artisti,  archeologi  e  persone  competentissime  le  basi  e  i  crit«ri  principali 
per  la  conservazione  e  restauro  dei  monumenti  architettonici,  e  per  la 
tormazione  degU  inventari  di  quelU  che  debbono  essere  dichiarati  d'  in- 
teresse  nazionale.  I  quaU  inventari  dovrebbero  avere  a  corredo  le  piante, 
sezioni  e  prospetti  che  fossero  reputati  necessari  a  dare  chiara  idea  dello 
stato  presente  del  monumento,  e  della  necessity  della  sua  riparazione  e 
conservazione. 

(d)  Doversi  far  voti  alio  stesso  Govemo,  perche  proweda  a  costituire 
un  patrimonio  od  una  rendita  che  dia  i  mezzi  d'  apphcare  ed  osservare  la 
legge  nei  modi  convenienti,  sia  facendo  restituire  al  demanio  quella  parte 
ohe  si  fosse  indebitamente  appropriata,  e  che  era  devoluta  alia  conser- 
vazione delle  opere  e  monumenti  d'  arte,  sia  preacrivendo  quei  prowedi- 
menti  che  saranno  reputati  piil  idonei.  Ed  essendoci  fra  ^ue^ti  provvedi- 
menti  quello  (creduto  opportuno)  della  tassa  per  la  visit<a  dei  musei. 
gallerie,  monumenti  antichi,  ecc,  e  da  invocarsi  che  quel  provento  venga 
per  intiero  destinato  al  suddetto  fine. 

In  posteriori  occasioni  il  Poggi  faceva  voti  che  si  preferisse  impiegare  i 
mead  disponibiU  nel  restauro  e  nella  conservazione  di  tanti  monumenti 
architettonici  che  sofirono  e  dei  quali  ^  nota  1'  importanza  all'  apnre  nuovi 
Bcavi  e  all'  andare  in  ceroa  di  avanzi  di  monumenti  Etruschi,  Greci,  Romani. 

"  L'  ItaUa,"  scriveva  egh,  "  ^  gia  riconosciuta  grande  nel  mondo  intero 
per  i  molti  e  svariati  monumenti  che  ha  in  evidenza.  Dei  resti  sepolti 
non  urge  1'  escavazione,  essendo  certi  che  nello  stato  in  cui  sono  si  trove- 
ranno  ugualmente  fra  qualche  secolo ;  ma  non  possiamo  dire  lo  stesso  e 
lasciare  passare  molti  lustri,  senza  il  rammarico  di  vedere  sempre  piu 
deperire  quelli  che  sono  visibile  oggetto  di  ammirazione  e  di  studio." 

II  Congresso  prende  atto  e  fa  sue  queste  conclusioni  e  le  approva 
unanimamente. 


DISCUSSION   ON   SUBJECT   IX, 


At  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  prior  to  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the 
Commendatore  Alfredo  d'  Andbade,  rising  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Signor 
M.  E.  Cannizzako  as  delegates  of  the  Italian  Government,  made  the  formal 
presentation  of  a  gift  from  the  Italian  Government  to  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  consisting  of  a  series  of  works  bearing  upon  the 
preservation  of  national  monuments  in  Italy,  including  monographs  of 
y^rious  anciept  and  historic  buildings. 
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C&mmendatore  d'Andrade  said  that  he  and  Signor  Cannuzaro 
(as  Commissioners  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings)  had  asked 
the  Italian  Government  to  present  the  books,  as  they  thought  that  English- 
men interested  in  the  subjects  involved  would  like  to  see  what  was 
happening  in  Italy,  both  as  regards  the  existing  laws  and  the  methods  of 
their  enforcement. 

The  volumes  presented  were  twenty-four  in  number,  and  include — 

(a)  The  laws  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings. 

(6)  A  list  of  what  were  considered  to  be  "  ancient  buildings,"  with  an 
account  of  what  had  been  done  for  their  preservation. 

(c)  Works  on  classical  antiquities. 

(rf)  Works  on  mediaeval  buildings.* 

The  Italian  Government  (continued  Commendatore  a*Anarade;  ap- 
pointed Commissioners  for  the  Inspection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  For 
purposes  of  classification  the  country  was  divided  into  ten  districts,  and 
each  had  its  own  volume  of  reports.  From  these  it  was  wonderful  to  see 
how  much  had  been  achieved  at  a  comparatively  trifling  cost.  Careful 
supervision  was  exercised  over  all  items  catalogued,  and  any  instance  of 
neglect  or  vandalism  was  immediately  reported.  It  was  found  that  by 
the  exercise  of  much  tact,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  little  money,  even 
peasant  owners  of  interesting  buildings  could  be  persuaded  to  help  the  cause. 
In  fact,  his  opinion  was  that  the  best  way  of  protecting  ancient  buildings 
was  to  limit  the  expenditure.  Where  money  was  scarce  only  essential 
repairs  could  be  executed,  and  where  money  was  plentiful  it  was  some- 
times difficult  to  discriminate  between  essential  preservation  and  harmful 
restoration.  In  Italy  buildings  were  classed  as  "  dead  "  or  "  living."  It 
was  obvious  that  "  living  "  buildings,  still  in  use,  had  to  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  repair  and  efficiency  suitable  to  the  needs  of  the  occupants.  A  "  dead  " 
builmng,  on  the  other  hand,  admitted  of  more  tender  treatment ;  and  only 
such  methods  were  adopted  as  prevented  further  decay. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  Lethaby's  strictures  on  unnecessary  restoration  at 
St.  Mark's,  Venice,  Commendatore  d'Andrade  remarked  that  the  fault  must, 
partially  at  least,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Austrian  Government.  When 
the  Province  of  Venice  was  ceded  to  Italy  in  1866  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  stipulated  that  a  minimum  sum  of  100,000  francs  (4,000Z.) 
a  year  was  to  be  spent  on  the  upkeep  of  St.  Mark's.  Of  recent  years  an 
agreement  had  been  arrived  at  whereby  this  sum  was  reduced  to  2,000Z., 
and  Commendatore  d'Andrade  hoped  that  in  future  the  action  of  the 
authorities  would  come  under  the  heading  of  preservation  rather  than 
restoration. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Institute, 
formally  accepted  the  present  above  mentioned*  on  behalf  of  the  Institute, 
and  begged  the  delegates  to  convey  to  the  Italian  Government  an 
expression  of  the  Institute's  thanks  and  appreciation  of  the  gift.    Mr. 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  presented : 

Aven'a  (Adolfo)— Monumentl  dell'  lUIia  Meridionale,  vol.  L  sm.  fo.  Rome  1902 

Barn ABBi  (F.)— La  Villa  Pompeiana  dl  P.  Faniiio  Sinlstore.  fo.  Rome  1905 

BU2SIO  (E.)— Pitture  e  Sepolcri  scoperti  sail'  Bsquilino  dalla  Gampaernia  fondiaria  Italiana  nell*  anno 

1875.  sm.  fo.  Rome  1876 

Oavallari  (P.  S.)  &  HoLU  (A.)— Topografla  Archeoloi^ca  di  Siracosa.    Text.  fo.  Palermo  1883 

Plates.  la.  fo.  Palermo  1883 

Egidi  (P.),  GioVANNONi  (G.)  &  Hrrmamk  (F.)— I  Monaster!  di  Sabiaco  :  Notizie  storiche  :  L*  Archi- 

tettora :  Gli  affreschi.  8o.  Rome  1904 

Frboerici  (V.)— I  Monasteri  di  Subiaco  :  La  Biblioteca  e  1'  Archivio.  la.  8o.  Rome  1904 

Gajivfi  (0.  A.)-<:!ataIogo  lllustrato  del  Tabulariodi  S.  Maria  Nnora  in  Monreale.         la.  8o.  Palermo  1902 

Gbkala  (F.)— U  Palazzo  di  San  Giorgio  in  Genova.  sm.  fo.  Florence  1R89 

Italy— Sbxato  dbl  Regno.— Allegati  al  disegno  di  Legge  Couservazione  dei  monnmenti  e  degli  oggetti 

di  antichit4  e  d'  arte.    I>eoreti-L<*gge  dei  cessati  Governi  d'  Italia.  4o.  Rome  1901 

HIXWTRKIO  DRLLA  PuBBUCA  IsTKUXioNE.— Elenoo  degll  Edifizi  MoDamentall  in  Italia.    4o.  Rome  1902 

Nottzie  intorno  alle  Souole  d'  Arte  c  di  Disegno  Italiaue.  la.  8o.  Rome  1898 

L'  Amministrazione  delle  Antichtt^  e  Belle  Aril  in  Italia,  Jan.  1900-Jane  190S.    2  vols.  8o.  Rome  1901 

Soil*  ordinamento  del  Beryizio  Archeologioo.  4o.  Rome  1885 

Begolamento  per  I'  Bsecazione  della    Legge  12   Giugno  1902,    No.   186,  Snlla  (Vinservazione   del 

Monumenti.  8o.  Rome  1904 

UFFICIO  TftCmCO  PBBLA  OuNSERVAZIUNE  DEI  MoNDMENTI  DI  ROMA  K  PUOVIN'CIA  K'DKLI^  ProvINCIK  DI 

Aquii^ax  Ouim.— Relasiouedei  Lavori  esegoltidall'  Ufflclo  uelQuadriennio  1899-1903. 8o.  Rome  1903 
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Graham  said  that  he  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  the  British  Govern- 
ment would  follow  the  excellent  example  of  the  Italian  Government, 
and  take  steps  to  register  and  preserve  the  country's  national  monuments. 

M.  Besnaud  (Paris)  moved  : — **  This  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  in 
every  country  the  Government  should  be  authorised  to  obtain,  where 
necessary,  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  any  building  which  is  of 
historical,  artistic,  or  archaeological  interest  where  the  buildmg  is  not  kept 
in  a  due  state  of  preservation  by  its  owner." 

Commendatore  d'Andrade  seconded  the  motion.  He  considered 
M.  Besnard's  paper  to  be  a  most  valuable  one,  and  though  he  disagreed 
with  a  few  of  the  conclusions,  yet  he  very  cordially  endorsed  the  majority 
of  them.  He  quoted  the  last  two  articles  of  the  Italian  law  :  "  If  a  private 
individual  allows  a  '  monument '  to  fall  into  disrepair,  the  said  building 
may  be  expropriated  by  the  Grovernment " ;  and  the  provincial  and  com- 
munal law,  which  obliges  municipalities  to  look  after  their  own  '  monu- 
ments '  or  ancient  buildings. 

M.  Adrien  Delpy  (Belgium)  suggested  that  the  resolution  should  be 
extended  so  as  to  include  the  fa9ades  of  such  interesting  buildings  as  do 
not  come  under  the  strict  designation  of  "  Historical  Monimients."  In 
Brussels  a  Royal  Commission  has  made  a  catalogue  of  interesting  build- 
ings, yet  they  are  not  all  classified  as  "  Historical."  The  Municipality  of 
Brussels  has  bought  the  right  to  control  any  alteration  proposed  in  the 
fa9ades  of  the  Grande  Place.  M.  Adrien  Delpy  was  also  anxious  that  the 
Royal  veto  should  be  exercised  where  advisable  for  the  protection  of  an 
ancient  building. 

M.  Gaston  Rozet  (Paris)  explained  that  in  France  fa9ades  do  come 
under  the  designation  of  "  Monuments  Historiques."  He  instanced  several 
streets  and  squares  in  Paris  where  the  facade  has  to  be  left  intact  even  where 
the  interior  may  be  gutted — e,g.  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Place  Vendome,  &c. 

Commendatore  d'Andrade  said  that  an  Italian  municipality  can  even 
take  exception  to  the  tint  a  house  is  colourwashed,  and  has  full  powers 
to  prevent  mischievous  interference  with  the  architectural  features  of  a 
fa9ade.  He  quoted  the  instance  of  a  fa9ade  by  Scammozzi  in  Verona : 
the  owner  wished  to  alter  the  arrangement  of  the  upper  windows  to  secure 
better  lighting,  but  the  municipality  stepped  in,  and,  supported  by  the 
law  courts,  would  sanction  no  change  in  Scammozzi's  design. 

Signor  Cannizzaro  (Rome)  remarked  that  the  Society  of  the  Cul- 
tori  di  Architettura  had  made  an  *'  Itinerario  dei  Rioni,"  a  work  which 
catalogues  and  describes  the  details  and  even  the  inscriptions  on  the 
fa9ades  of  all  the  streets  in  Rome.  Thus  any  alteration  can  at  once  be 
detected,  and  the  owner  is  obliged  to  keep  to  the  original  state  of  things. 
Fa9ades  are  considered  public  property,  to  be  carefully  preserved  as  a 
heritage  for  future  generations  of  citizens. 

Various  speakers  urged  that  the  powers  given  to  a  Government  to  deal 
with  national  monuments  should  be  wide  enough  to  include  all  objects 
of  artistic  interest,  and  refer  equally  to  pictures,  sculpture,  furniture, 
silver,  porcelain,  &c.,  with  powers  of  compulsory  expropriation  where  the 
owners  sought  to  dispose  of  such  objects  to  foreigners.  It  was  acknow- 
ledged that  considerable  difficulties  might  be  met  with. 

To  give  point  to  the  contention,  Commendatore  d'ANDRADE  instanced 
a  fine  palace  in  Genoa.  Through  the  big  entrance  gateway  the  public 
gained  an  excellent  view  of  the  courtyard  in  general  and  of  a  beautiful 
"  Andrea  della  Robbia  "  in  particular.  When  the  Commendatore  heard  of 
the  suggested  removal  of  the  Madonna,  he  at  once  went  to  the  owners  ;  but 
all  his  persuasions  in  favour  of  its  retention  in  its  old  place  proved  in  vain. 
Although  the  Della  Robbia  had  been  as  accessible  to  the  public  as  the  fa9ade 
itself  its  position  was  not  on  the  f  a9ade,  and  so,  under  this  technicality,  the 
municipality  had  not  the  legal  right  to  interfere,  and  it  proved  impossible 
to  save  for  the  public  the  treasure  which  it  had  hitherto  enjoyed  so  freely. 
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Mr.  W.  D.  Car6e,  M.A.  Cantab.,  F.S.A.,  said  that  the  resolution  was 
a  very  general  one,  and  there  could  be  no  objection  to  it.  If  a  monument 
were  m  bad  hands  and  likely  to  be  destroyed,  somebody  should  step  in  and 
save  it.    Therefore  he  was  very  ready  to  support  the  proposition. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Alex.  Graham  moved : — "  That  this  International  Congress  of 
Architects  recommend  that  the  British  Government  be  approached  with 
a  view  to  appointing  a  Royal  Commission  to  control  and  to  extend  the 
operations  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  Protection  Amendment  Act  of  1900, 
and  to  prepare  an  accurate  catalogue  of  the  ancient  monuments  of  the 
British  Islands,  taking  similar  action  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Ancient 
Manuscripts  and  in  agreement  with  the  measures  adopted  in  other 
countries." 

M.  Besnard  raised  the  question  of  what  was  an  ancient  monument  ? 

Mr.  W.  D.  Caroe  said  he  had  great  pleasure  in  supporting  the  resolu- 
tion, but  would  ask  Mr.  Graham  to  accept  a  slight  modification.  The 
question  had  been  asked  what  was  an  ancient  monument,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  in  England  they  were  rather  disposed  to  consider  that  an 
ancient  monument  belonged  to  the  prehistoric  period;  therefore  it  was 
very  necessary  in  the  resolution  to  make  it  clear  that  they  included  not 
only  prehistoric  monuments,  but  also  historic  monuments,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  resolution  should  read  : — ''  and  prepare  an  accurate  catalogue 
of  all  ancient  monuments  in  the  British  Islands,  whether  historic  or 
prehistoric." 

Mr.  Graham  agreed  to  the  reading  suggested. 

Mr.  Caroe  said  they  were  told,  as  Professor  Lethaby  had  said,  that 
their  ancient  monuments  were  being  destroyed,  and  really  the  first  thing 
they  had  to  do  before  handing  over  their  monuments  to  the  Government 
was  to  educate  the  Government.  Upon  that  point  he  must  express 
hinoself  frankly,  and  his  feelings  were  entirely  with  Professor  Lethaby 
when  he  said  that  so  far  on  the  Continent — and  he  begged  the  pardon  of 
their  visitors  if  he  said  anything  that  they  might  feel  harsh — the  result 
of  placing  monuments  under  Government  had  been  disastrous.  It  had 
not  been  intentionally  so,  but  he  felt  it  had  been  actually  so.  Therefore, 
in  seconding  the  resolution,  which  he  believed  was  a  necessary  one,  he  felt 
they  ought  to  act  with  caution  and  that  their  friends  from  across  the  seas 
should  think  with  them  a  little  as  to  what  they  felt  over  here  of  the 
restorations  which  had  been  going  on  in  Europe.  It  was  very  easy  to 
give  instances,  and  perhaps  he  might  give  one  of  a  restoration  taking  place 
in  their  distinguished  Chairman's  own  country.  When  he  (the  speaker)  was 
a  small  boy  of  six  or  seven  he  was  interested  in  ancient  monuments,  and 
he  was  travelling  in  Jutland  and  came  to  a  little  village  called  Thorsager, 
famous  for  its  storks  and  its  church,  where  he  saw  the  first  round  church 
he  had  ever  seen.  He  did  not  know  whether  he  was  more  interested  in  the 
storks  than  in  the  church,  but  at  least  he  recollected  the  church.  He  visited 
the  place  for  the  first  time  again  about  two  years  ago,  and  before  going 
there  he  made  for  amusement  a  picture  of  the  church  as  he  remembered  it 
as  a  little  boy.  He  drew  the  tower,  but  when  he  got  there  his  wife  chaffed 
him  and  told  him  he  could  not  rely  on  his  memory,  for  the  church  had  no 
tower.  Well,  they  got  hold  of  the  old  verger,  and  he  told  them  that  the 
tower  was  pulled  down  because  the  church  belonged  to  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  century,  and  the  tower  belonged  to  the  fifteenth  century.  That  was 
an  excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  restoration  which  had  been  going  on 
all  over  Europe.  He  could  give  them  other  instances.  He  could  tell  them 
how  he  saw  some  beautiful  ancient  carvings  pulled  down  because  the 
figures  were  drawn  out  ef  proportion,  and  an  admirable  artist  put  back  the 
same  subjects  revised  to  his  own  designs,  which  he  thought  worthy  of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  That  had  been  going  on  in  manv  places. 
After  all,  it  was  not  only  the  forms  of  their  ancient  monuments  tha  it  was 
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necessary  to  preserve  if  they  were  to  be  of  value  to  them,  but  it  was  their 
spirit,  and  he  could  conceive  no  case  where  the  form  had  been  preserved 
and  the  spirit  lost  more  completely  than  in  that  remarkable  restoration 
which  had  taken  place  at  Carcassonne  in  Southern  France.  It  seemed  to 
give  them  everything  that  restoration  ought  not  to  be,  and  yet  VioUet-le- 
Duc  had  produced  the  most  remarkable  monograph,  which  showed  his 
extreme  erudition  in  everything  but  the  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture, 
which  he  failed  to  understand,  and  had  wiped  out  of  the  city.  He 
hoped  that  Professor  Lethaby's  paper  would  be  translated  into  the 
various  languages  of  those  attending  the  Congress;  and  although  they 
might  not  agree  with  it  in  toto  (and  he  did  not  profess  to  do  so  himself), 
yet  he  trusted  it  would  be  read,  marked,  and  digested,  and  considered  by 
their  friends  across  the  seas. 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown  said  that  in  supporting  the  resolution  he 
thought  they  should  not  confuse  the  issue  by  saying  too  much  about  this 
great  question  of  restoration.  It  really  did  not  depend  upon  the  action 
of  the  Government.  They  had  committed  the  sins  which  Mr.  Caroe  had 
spoken  about  in  England  just  as  they  were  committed  all  over  Europe. 
The  present  aspect  of  Salisbury  front  was  as  bad  as  that  of  Carcassonne 
or  of  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame.  What  they  wanted  to  do  was  to  educate 
the  public  who  were  not  official,  and  they  had  also  to  educate  those  who 
were  in  official  charge.  He  agreed  very  largely  on  what  had  been  said 
as  to  restorations,  although  not  to  the  full  extent  enunciated  by  Professor 
Lethaby  in  his  paper.  He  did  not  mention  the  question  of  restoration 
in  his  paper,  for  he  thought  it  stood  apart  from  what  tibey  were  really 
dealing  with,  which  was  the  necessity  of  some  Government  care  of  monu- 
ments, and  that  did  not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  restoration. 

Com.  d'Andrade  and  M.  Besnarb  spoke  in  favour  of  passing  a  resolu- 
tion in  more  general  terms. 

Mr.  Caroe  pointed  out  that  they  had  already  passed  a  general  resolu- 
tion, and  they  wanted  this  particular  one  to  apply  to  the  country  in  which 
the  Congress  was  being  held. 

After  some  further  conversation, 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown  said  there  appeared  to  be  some  feeling 
that  the  motion  was  not  international  enough  because  it  concerned  tlw 
British  Government.  He  thought  it  was  international,  for  the  Inter- 
national Congress  asked  the  British  Government  to  fall  into  line  with 
other  countries.  That  he  thought  was  an  international  matter,  and 
was  a  demand  which  such  a  conference  might  make  to  one  nation  which 
was  out  of  hne  with  others.  It  was  a  matter  which  afiEected  the  whole 
community,  that  all  nations  should  be  engaged  in  the  common  work  of 
caring  for  these  monuments. 

Further  discussion  took  place  on  the  question  of  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  resolution,  but  no  amendment  was  moved,  and  the  resolution  was 
carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  on  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Graham,  concluded  the  sitting. 

Resolutions. 

That  in  all  countries  the  Governments  should  he  authorised  to  obtain  if 
necessary  compulsory  expropriation  in  every  case  where  a  monu- 
ment possessing  historical,  artistic,  or  archceological  interest  is  not 
kept  in  a  proper  state  of  preservation  by  its  owner. 

That  this  International  Congress  of  Architects  recommends  that  the 
British  Government  he  approached  with  a  view  to  appointing  a  Royal 
Commission  to  control  and  extend  the  operations  of  the  Ancient  Monu- 
ments  Protection  (Amendtnent)  Act  of  1900,  and  to  prepare  an  accurate 
catalogue  of  all  ancient  monuments,  whether  historic  or  prehistoric, 
taking  similar  action  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Histoncai  Manu- 
scripts and  in  agreement  vjith  the  measures  adopted  in  other  countries. 
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1.  Par  J.  GuAiiET, 

nfSPECTEDB-a^N^AIi  I^ES  BATIMENTS   CIVIU8,   fBOFESSEUK   X   l'eCOLE   NATIONAUE   DES 
BEAUZ-ABT8,   UEMBBB  DU  00N8EIL  BUPilBIEnR  DE  l'INBTBUCTION  PUBLIQUE. 

DE  L'ORGANISATION  DES  CONCOURS  INTERNATIONAUX  PUBLICS 
D'ARCHITECTURE. 

I. — De    lOppORTUNITB   DES   CoNCbURS    INTERN ATIDXAUX. 

ttien  n*est  plils  simpk— en  appatenCe— ^ue  la  theorie  du  ddndouts  :  liil 

rys,  line  province,  une  ville,  line  administration  d^ire,  pour  un  Mificd 
creer,  la  plus  parfaite  solution  possible.  On  fait  appel  k  toutes  led 
lumieres,  pour  pouvoir  comparer  et  choisir.  C'est  simple  et  limpide ; 
mais  il  faut  se  d6fier  des  id^es  simples  dans  des  choses  aussi  complexes 
que  les  oeuvres  d'architecture.  Cela  m^rite  done  6tude,  et  si  le  concours 
est  parfois  tr^s  dteirable,  parfois  aussi  il  est  k  d^conseiller. 

National  ou  international,  le  concours  est  parfaitement  logique  lors- 
qu'il  a  pour  objet  une  expression  monumentale  ou  artistique  d'une  pens6e 
qui  n'attend  qu'une  forme.  Tel  etait  entre  tous  le  concours  ouvert  par 
1  Italie  pour  le  monument  k  61ever  au  roi  Victor  Emmanuel.  La  concep- 
tion en  est  moins  pratique  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  construire  un  de  ces  Edifices 
d'utiliti  qui  exigent  la  combinaison  patiente  et  successive,  ] 'Elaboration 
continue  poursmvie  en  commun  dans  de  nombreuses  conferences  entre 
I'architecte  et  les  administrateurs,  la  recherche  incessante  non  seulement 
du  plan,  mais  souvent  du  programme  lui-m^me ;  que  de  fois  voyons- 
nous  une  composition  architecturale,  con9ue  d'apr^s  des  dcmn^es  qui 
paraissent  oertaines,  se  modifier  profond^ment  k  I'epreuve  des  n^cessites 
d'abord  inaper^ues  et  que  revile  une  etude  ult^rieure  toujours  n6oessaire  ? 

Jjik  comme  partout,  il  ne  pent  exister  de  regies  absolues ;  c'est  k 
I'intelligence  des  administrateurs  int^ressEs  de  peser  prudemment  le  pour 
et  le  contre,  d'appr^ier  si  dans  chaque  cas  special  la  m6thode  du  concours 
est  ou  n'est  pas  celle  k  employer.  Tout  ce  qu'on  en  pent  dire,  c'est  qu'il 
serait  toujours  prudent,  sur  des  questions  aussi  speciales,  de  prendre  avis 
et  de  s'entourer  de  conseils  autoris6s. 

JUrai  plus  loin.  Sauf  dans  le  cas  oi^i — comme  pour  le  concours  du 
Palais  de  la  Paix  k  la  Haye — le  monument  k  6riger  est  vraiment  interna- 
tional, et  ot,  son  caract^re  mondial  prime  la  circonstance  de  lieu,  le  con- 
cours international  ne  m'apparait  comme  16gitime  que  dans  les  pays  ou 
Ton  ne  reconnait  pas  dans  le  personnel  des  architectes  la  prdsomption  de 
valeur  suffisante  en  regard  de  roeuvre  k  cr6er.  Un  concours  international 
eat  presque  un  affront  pour  les  architectes  du  pays, 
ren  g6n6ralisait,  s'il  fallait 


Eit  SI  la  pratique  r  en  g6n6ralisait,  s'il  fallait  que  toute  construction 
importante  itlt  mise  au  concours  entre  toutes  les  nations,  qui  ne  voit 
quel  dEcouragement  ce  serait  poiur  les  artistes  d'un  ^ays,  qui  se  sentiraient 
oapables  de  produire  la  composition  requise,  et  se  trouveraient  ainsi 
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r^duits  aux  petits  travaux,  k  ce  qui  est  secondaire,  aux  miettes  da  metier 
aa  jour  le  jour,  et  mis  k  l'6cart  lorsqu'il  s'agit  d'une  de  ces  grandes  ceuvres 
qui  sont  le  r^ve  d'une  vie  d'artiste  ?  Mais,  dira-t-on,  qui  les  emptehe 
de  prendre  part  au  concours,  d'y  lutter  k  armes  £gales,  et  d'en  sortir 
vainqueurs  ?  Pure  illusion  :  on  ne  veut  pas  s'exposer  k  une  d^faite  dans 
son  propre  pays,  et  on  s'abstient. 

En  France,  nous  d^plorons  un  ph6nom^ne  trop  frequent :  les  jeunes 
gens  les  mieux  dou6s  viennent  faire  leurs  6tudes  k  Paris,  et  y  restent, 
privant  ainsi  leur  region  natale  de  I'apport  du  talent  qu'ils  ont  acquis. 
Bien  des  iois  j'ai  demand^  k  d'anciens  eleves  pourquoi  ils  ne  retoumaient 
pas  se  fixer  dans  leur  ville,  o^i  les  attendaient  sans  doute  des  relations, 
au  lieu  d'encombrer  de  plus  en  plus  Paris  qui  ne  pent  suf&re  k  tons  :  il 
doit  en  ^tre  de  m6me  ailleurs  aussi.  Or,  ils  me  repondaient  entre  autres 
raisons  bonnes  ou  mauvaises  :  je  v6g6terai  k  subir  toutes  les  corv6es  du 
m6tier,  puis  si  jamais  il  y  a  quelque  chose  d'un  pen  important  a  laire, 
on  le  mettra  au  concours.  Mieux  vaut  rester  a  Paris  ;  si  un  jour  ce  con- 
cours  a  lieu,  je  le  ferai  k  Paris. 

C'est  ici  un  cot^  tr^s  grave  de  la  question ;  un  pays  ne  doit  pas 
d^sesp^rer  de  ses  artistes,  sinon  il  arr^te  leur  essor.  Sans  doute  Tinter^t 
immediat  pent  faire  esp^rer  que  dans  la  circonidtance  on  obtiendra  un 
r^sultat  plus  satisfaisant  en  faisant  appel  k  T^tranger.  Mais  il  faut  voir 
plus  haut  et  plus  loin.  On  ne  fait  pas  un  art  national  sans  quelques 
tentatives  malheureuses,  mais  c'est  en  mettant  les  artistes  du  pays  aux 
prises  avec  les  grands  probl^mes  artistiques  qu'on  arrivera — apr^s  quel- 
ques dchecs  peut-6tre — k  la  possession  incontest^e  d'un  art  national  digne 
de  ce  beau  nom. 

Voyez  les  Etats-Unis  d'Am^rique.  Leurs  artistes  ont  os6,  les  Am^ri- 
cains  ont  eu  foi  dans  leurs  artistes,  leur  ont  fait  quelque  credit  au  debut, 
et  aujourd'hui  il  y  a  un  art  am6ricain,  qui  marchera  encore,  mais  qui 
s'afiirme  dA]k,  Un  jour,  dans  un  banquet  de  jeunes  Am^ricains,  je 
portais  un  toast  k  I'eclosion  americaine  d'un  art  americain :  quelques 
ann6es  ont  sufii  pour  Tassurer. 

Mais  ceci  n'est  pas  Tafiaire  des  architectes,  c'est  celle  des  hommes 
d'etat  qui  ont  qualite  pour  m^diter  ces  graves  questions  d'avenir.  Notre 
role  est  plus  modeste ;  ce  n'est  pas  nous  qui  decidons  s'il  y  aura  ou  non 
concours  international.  II  en  est  ouvert  un,  examinons  quel  en  devra 
6tre  le  fonctionnement.  ^  ,. 

II. — De  i/Actiox  POSSIBLE  des  Concours. 

Et  d'abord,  que  pent  donner  le  concours,  national  ou  international  \ 
C'est  ici  qu'il  faut  relever  les  plus  graves  erreurs,  non  des  architectes, 
mais  des  administrations.  Le  concours  produit  des  id6es,  des  disposi- 
tions g6n6rales,  entre  lesquelles  on  choisit  les  plus  heureuses  ;  il  ne  produit 
pas,  il  ne  pent  pas  produire  de  projet  definitif.  Un  pro  jet  de  concours 
n'est  et  ne  pent  6tre  que  ce  que  nous  appelons  un  avarU-projet.  Au  con- 
traire,  les  administrations  attendent  trop  souvent  du  concours  la  certitude 
d'une  solution  definitive,  im  projet  arret6  ne  varietur ,  et  parfois  jusqu'4 
de  v6ritables  forfatts,  C'est  \k  une  erreur  complete,  grosse  d'embarras 
sans  issue,  de  mecomptes  et  de  proces.  C'est  une  erreur  f requente  encore 
d'exiger  des  concurrents  une  quantity  de  dessins  a  de  grandes  4chelles, 
par  consequent  une  grosse  depense,  lorsque  des  plans,  fa9ade8  et  coupes 
k  des  echelles  pratiques  permettent  de  distinguer  les  meilleures  com- 
positions, sans  que  le  concurrent  soit  oblig6  de  recourir  a  de  veritables 
agences  dont  I'intervention  fausse  le  concours.  On  est  all6  parfois  jusqu'a 
demander  des  details  d'exdcution ;  cela  ne  saurait  en  rien  determiner 
la  valeur  relative  d'une  composition. 

Veritablement,  pour  quiconque  sait  un  peu  ce  qu'est  la  preparation 
d'un  projet  d'architecture,  il  est  incontestable  qu'on  ne  pent  a  aucun 
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point  de  vue  demander  h,  un  projet  de  concours  une  solution  definitive. 
On  ne  pent  exiger  que  cinquante  ou  cent  architectes  fassent  chacun 
de  leur  c6t6  l'6norme  travail  qu'exige  I'etude  complete  d'un  Edifice  jusque 
dans  ses  demiers  details,  etude  qui  dure  aussi  longtpmp  que  la  constructioii 
clle-m^me.  Puis,  un  programme,  si  clair  et  si  detaill6  qu'on  le  suppose, 
ne  suffira  jamais  k  cet  efEet :  toujours,  il  faudra  que  rarchitecte  ait  de 
nombreuses  conferences  avec  les  administrateurs,  chefs  de  service,  etc.  .  . ; 
que  chaque  distribution,  chaque  am6nagement  soit  passe  au  crible  de  la 
discussion ;  toujours  il  y  aura  des  modifications  apr^s  coup,  des  remanie- 
ments  ;  les  besoins  m6me  peuvent  changer  et  changent  souvent  pendant 
le  cours  de  la  construction.  S'il  est  n^cessaire  d'avoir  d6s  le  debut  un 
ensemble  certain  et  de  s'y  tenir  avec  fermete,  rien  ne  serait  ni  plus  illusoire 
ni  plus  dangereux  qu'une  pretendue  invariability  des  details  et  des  mises 
en  oBUvre  ;  et  radministration  qui  se  flatterait  d'avoir,  par  ces  exigences 
impeiieuses,  emprisonne  I'architecte  dans  des  barri^res  infranchissables, 
s'y  serait  emprisonn6e  elle-m^me,  a  son  tr^s  grand  prejudice,  sans  recours 
possible  contre  sa  propre  imprudence. 

Si  I'auteur  du  projet  prim6  au  concours,  est  ensuite  charge  de  I'exfcu- 
tion,  il  aura  k  6tablir  avec  tous  les  renseignemente  necessaires  un  projet 
definitif  qui  lui-m^me  subira  encore  d'in6vitables  modifications,  sans 
parler  de  I'etude  incessante  de  I'artiste. 

Et  de  mt'me  que  le  projet  de  concours  ne  pent  6tre  qu'un  avarU-projet 
revaluation  de  la  depense  ne  pent  6tre  qu'un  avarU-devis.  C'est  une 
indication  approximative  qui  se  modifiera  comme  le  projet  lui-m6me. 
J'ajout^rai  que  jamais,  je  souligne  ce  mot,  je  n'ai  vu  dans  un  jugement 
de  concours  le  jury  s'attacher  au  devis.  La  seule  chose  vraie,  c'est  que 
des  hommes  experimentes  peuvent,  par  comparaison,  emettre  des  avis 
relatifs  sur  les  dispositions  dispendieuses  ou  economiques  du  projet  par 
rapport  aux  autres  ;  mais  chercher  la  une  certitude  est  aussi  illusoire  que 
de  la  chercher  dans  la  presentation  graphique  du  projet. 

Je  voudrais  ici  poser  un  principe  qui  me  parait  incontestable.  Le 
credit  du  concours  doit  etre  absolument  distinct  du  credit  de  la  construc- 
tion. Une  administration  veut,  au  lieu  de  s'adresser  k  un  architecte,  en 
consulter  un  grand  nombre ;  elle  doit  payer  cette  consultation ;  puis, 
loisqu'elle  aura  fait  choix  d'un  architecte,  celui-ci  aura  a  faire  tout  ce  que 
comporte  le  mandat  d'architecte :  etablissement  d'un  projet  et  d  un 
devis,  conduite  des  travaux,  r^glement  des  memoires.  Ce  sont  \k  deux 
choses  difi6rentes,  et  apr^s  le  concours,  le  travail  de  I'architecte  choisi 
restera  aussi  entier  et  devra  conserver  sa  pleine  remuneration.  Le  con- 
cours doit  done  avoir  son  credit  special,  et  bien  dote,  car  les  concurrents 
ne  seront  nombreux  que  si  I'enjeu  est  suffisant.  II  f aut  que  les  administra- 
tions sachent  qu'un  concours  engage  pour  elles  une  d6pense  s^rieuse,  en 
regard  de  depenses  tr^s  considerables  pour  I'ensemble  des  architectes 
qui  y  prennent  part. 

Est-il  lo^que  d'ailleurs  que  I'execution  soit  garantie  k  I'auteur  du 
meilleur  projet  ?  Dans  tout  concours,  j'en  doute,  a  moins  qu'il  ne  s'agisse 
que  de  concours  restreints  ou  Ton  n'appelle  que  des  architectes  en  qui  on 
a  une  confiance  pr^alable.  Trop  de  raisons  d'age  ou  de  distance,  de  saute, 
d'antec6dents,  voire  m^me  d'honorabilite,  font  que  I'auteur  du  meilleur 
projet  pent  n'etre  pas  apte  k  remplir  le  role  de  I'architecte  constructeur. 
Mais  c  est  surtout  dans  les  concours  intemationaux  que  le  doute  est 
legitime.  Certes,  il  pent  se  faire  que  ce  laureat  soit  k  tous  ^gards  qualifie 
pour  cette  mission  ulterieure.  Mais  que  fera-t-il  s'il  ignore  la  langue  du 
pays,  notamment  la  langue  technique,  si  longue  k  acqu^rir,  s'il  n'a  I'habitude 
ni  des  mesures,  ni  des  precedes  de  construction  en  usage  ?  Je  ne 
me  vois  pas  quant  k  moi  dirigeant  une  construction  en  Angleterre  ou  en 
Allemagne,  et  je  crois  bien  que  nous  sommes  tous  dans  ce  cas.  La  diffi- 
culte  ne  pourrait  6tre  tournee  que  par  des  combinaisons  dc  collaborations 
qui  ne  peuvent  etre  pr6jug6es. 

KK 
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Toat  cela  arrivera  en  somme  a  se  r^udre,  pourvu  qu'on  se  p^n^tre 
bien  de  cette  verit6  que  tout  concours,  et  sortout  tout  codcouis  Inter- 
nationa], est  chose  pr^paratoire  et  non  definitive. 

Til. — De  la  Preparation  du  Coxcours. 

Tout  concours  suppose  d^s  I'abord  deiuc  choses  essentieiles :  801I 
reglement  et  le  programme  de  Tedifice  a  projeter.  Le  plus  souvent, 
il  faut  bien  le  dire»  cela  se  fait  un  peu  au  hasard,  et  lorsque  plus  tard, 
dans  le  jury,  des  hommes  competents  font  ressortir  les  erreurs  souvent 
graves  qui  ont  vici£  Tune  ou  I'autre  de  ces  preparations,  il  est  trop  tard. 
J'ai  vu  bien  souvent  en  pareil  cas  les  administrateurs  rec^nnaitre  ces 
erreuiSj  et  s'en  excuser  sur  leur  inexperience*  Soit,  Tinexperience  est 
trop  naturelle  pour  n'^tre  pas  permise ;  mais  pour^uoi  ne  s'etaient-ils 
t>a8  entour^s  d'avis  expenmentes  ?  II  faut  le  proclamer  tr^s  energique'* 
ment :  un  concours  ne  pent  etre  bien  prepare,  ni  dans  son  reglement  ni 
dans  son  programme,  si  1' administration  ne  fait  pas  appel  aux  lumi^res 
d'architectes,  et  j'ajouterai  d'architectes  ayant  l'exp6rience  des  concours. 

Certes,  en  principe  il  appartient  a  Tadministration  de  poser  les  regies 
du  concours  auquel,  a  ses  risques  et  perils,  elle  appelle  les  lutteurs,  et  de 
faire  connaitre  les  besoins  de  I'edifice  a  creer.  Mais,  en  lui  laissant  le 
dernier  mot,  il  est  evident  que  nous  pouvons  lui  faire  connaitre,  par 
experience,  que  les  conditions  qu'elle  veut  imposer  6carteront  les  con- 
currents s^rieux  ;  ou  que,  dans  son  programme,  elle  demande  une  quantite 
de  locaux  que  la  capacite  de  Templacement  ou  les  ressources  financi^res 
ne  pourront  materiellement  pas  admettre.  Et  dans  un  concours  inter- 
national, cette  consultation  ndcessaire  doit  Stre  intemationale.  Sans 
doute  cela  prendra  du  temps,  comportera  des  depenses.  Mais  comme 
en  toutes  choses,  c'est  cette  premiere  preparation  qui  est  le  gage  du  succ^s, 
il  ne  faut  pas  regarder  a  faire  ce  qui  est  n^essaire. 

Je  pose  done  en  r^gle  que  dans  la  preparation  d'un  concours  inter- 
national, Tadministration  doit  ^tre  eclair^e  par  une  commission  consulta- 
tive, et  intemationale,  d'architectes  di^ment  choisis,  dont  il  est  facile 
de  demander  la  designation  par  la  voie  diplomatique. 

En  ce  qui  conceme  le  reglemertl  du  concours,  tout  doit  ^tre  fait  en  vue 
de  la  justice  et  de  I'egalite,  et  cela  demande  quelques  pr^autions. 

Les  principales  conditions  a  observer  sont  les  suivantes  : 

Un  temps  sufOusant  doit  6tre  laisse  aux  concurrents,  et  le  m^me 
temps  k  tous.  Pour  cela,  il  importe  que  le  programme  du  concours  par- 
vienne  en  mSme  temps  aux  divers  pays,  soit  que  les  envois  de  programities 
Boient  6chelonnes  en  consequence,  soit  que  les  envois  portent  la  mention 
**  A  ouvrir  seulement  le  .  .  ."  et  que  cette  mention  soit  uniforme,  et  les 
precautions  n^cessaires  prises  pour  que  la  r6gularite  de  I'operation  soit 
constatee. 

Le  programme  doit  6tre  envoy6  dans  la  lancue  ou  il  a  6te  r6dig6, 
en  laissant  aux  concurrents  le  soin  de  se  le  faire  traduire  s'il  y  a  lieu.  Lors 
du  concours  de  Berkeley,  j 'avals  r6dige  le  programme  en  fran9ais  ;  il  fut 
traduit  en  anglais  ;  puis  de  la  traduction  ainsi  faite  on  fit  des  traductions 
pour  les  pays  autres  que  ceux  de  langue  anglaise,  y  compris  la  France. 
Dans  ce  voyage  aller  et  retour  mon  texte  est  revenu  assez  change  pour 
que  le  sens  en  f  At  altere,  et  les  concurrents  induits  en  erreurs  tr^s  pr6- 
judiciables. 

Apr^s  I'expedition  des  programmes,  toute  communication  aux 
concurrents  devrait  etre  close.  Si  cependant  sur  demande  de  quelques- 
uns  des  explications  ou  eclaircissements  sont  donn^,  ib  doivent  ^tre 
adresses  sans  exception  k  tous  ceux  qui  ont  regu  le  programme. 

Pendant  la  duree  du  concours,  il  ne  doit  6tre  rien  change  ni  4  ses 
conditions,  ni  au  nombre  ou  a  I'echelle  des  dessins  demand^s,  ni  a  la  date 
de  remise,     II  est  facile  de  comprendre  que  toute  concession  ainsi  accordee 
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h,  ceux  qui  se  sont  mis  en  retaid  est  au  prejudice  de  ceux  qui  n'out  pas 
perdu  de  temps. 

La  date  de  terminaison  doit  s'entendre  du  moment  ou  le  concurrent 
fait  remise  de  son  projet,  et  ce  moment  doit  ^tre  le  m&me  pour  tons.  La 
prescription  frequente  qui  fixe  k  une  date  d6termin6e  la  livraison  des 
projets  au  si^ge  du  concours  est  injuste,  car  elle  pent  restreindre  de  deux 
semaines  le  temps  conc4d6  &  un  concurrent  qui  travaille  de  I'autre  c6t6 
de  I'Atlantique.  II  doit  done  6tre  dit  que  tel  jour,  k  telle  heure,  les  projets 
devront  etre  remis  It  un  chemin  de  fer,  bateau,  ou  autre  mode  de  trans- 
port, ou  h,  une  legation  ou  consulat,  et  cette  remise  certifiee. 

II  y  a  int^r^t  k  ne  pas  demander  un  travail  materiel  exager6  comme 
on  le  fait  souvent  pour  les  grandeurs  d'4clielles,  le  nombre  de  dessins,  ou 
des  documents  6crits  que  jamais  un  jury  ne  controle,  tels  que  devis, 
memoires  descriptifs,  calcuJs  de  resistance  ou  avant-m^tres,  etc.  .  .  . 
On  devra  se  rappeler  que,  comme  il  a  6t6  dit,  un  projet  de  concours  ne 
pent  6tre  qu'un  avant-projet,  et  un  devis  de  concours  une  simple  Evalua- 
tion sonunaire  de  la  depense.  Des  conseils  experiment's  sont  ici  indis- 
pensables. 

Le  budget  du  concours  doit  6tre  completement  distinct  du  budget 
de  rex6cution.  Les  primes  annonc6es  doivent  6tre  integralement  assurles 
aux  concurrents.  II  n'appartient  ni  au  jury  ni  k  radminictration  d'en 
modifier  la  repartition  si  cette  faculty  n'a  pas  ete  stipul6e  dans  le  pro- 
gramme. 

Si  I'un  des  laur^ats  est  ulterieurement  charge  de  la  redaction  d'un 
projet  definitif  et  de  I'execution,  la  prime  qu'il  a  re9ue  ne  doit  pas  venir 
en  deduction  des  honoraires  qui  seraient  d^s  k  tout  autre  arcliitecte 
invest!  de  la  m^me  mission.  II  y  a  inter^t  a  ce  que  les  primes  soient 
aussi  importantes  que  possible. 

II  est  ffeneralement  specifie  que  les  projets  primes  seront  la  pro- 
priete  de  1  administration,  mais  cette  acquisition  ne  doit  pas  comporter 
le  droit  de  reproduction  ni  de  publication  sans  le  consentement  de  I'auteur. 
II  n'est  pas  licite  non  plus  de  se  servir  de  I'un  de  ces  projets  pour  une 
destination  autre  que  celle  qui  a  fait  I'objet  du  concours ;  ainsi,  un  con- 
cours ayant  lieu  en  vue  de  la  construction  d'une  eglise  ou  d'un  the&tre 
dans  la  ville  de  .  .  .  il  serait  deiictueux  de  faire  executer  ce  projet  dans 
une  autre  ville,  et  surtout  de  le  faire  executer  une  seconde  fois  n'importe  ou. 

11  doit  6tre  interdit  de  photographier  les  projets  non  primes,  ou  tout 
projet  quelconque,  avant  les  operations  du  jur^. 

Le  droit  de  reproduction  et  de  publication  doit  au  contraire  etre 
reserve  k  I'auteur  de  tout  projet  envoye,  ainsi  que  la  faculte  de  I'exposer 
dans  les  expositions  universelles  ou  nationales. 

L'auteur  doit  pouvoir  rentrer  en  possession  de  ses  dessins  originaux, 
moyeimant  qu'il  en  deiivre  k  I'administration  une  reproduction  exacte. 

Les  concours  doivent  donner  lieu  a  une  exposition  avant  et  apros 
les  operations  du  jury.  Ces  expositions  doivent  6tre  publiques.  Toutefois, 
des  reserves  sont  k  faire  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  concours  k  deux  degres. 
Ce  sujet  sera  traite  en  annexe,  afin  de  ne  pas  alourdir  le  present  rapport. 

Les  proc^s-verbaux  des  operations  du  jury,  et  le  rapport  s'il  en  est 
fait,  doivent  6tre  publies. 

II  sera  parie  plus  loin  de  la  formation  et  du  fonctionnement  des  jurys. 

Le  r^glement  du  concours  indiquera  si  les  projets  doivent  6tre 
anonymes  et  reconnaissables  seulement  par  une  devise,  ou  s'ils  doivent 
ou  simplement  peuvent  6tre  signes. 

II  faut  bien  dire  que  I'anonymat  est  toujours  illusoire,  et  nous  n'assis- 
tons  jamais  k  un  jugement  de  concours  sans  que  divers  incidents  demon- 
trent  que  les  auteurs  de  certains  projets  ne  sont  pas  inconnus  de  tons  les 
juies.  II  en  resulte  une  inegalite  flagrante.  II  est  beaucoup  plus  loyal 
et  ^lus  correct  que  les  projets  soient  signes.  On  objecte  il  est  vrai  que 
parfois  un  artiste  eminent  pourra  affronter  un  concours  ou,  en  cas  d'echec, 
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ranonymat  ne  rendra  pas  cet  6oheo  public.  II  seiait  facile  de  conciliei 
}es  deux  considerations  en  autorisant  la  signature  par  pseudonyme, 
le  nom  veritable  6tant  consign^  dans  une  enveK>ppe  qi|i  ne  serait  ouverte 
qu*en  oas  de  succ^s. 

Boit  dans  ce  oas,  soit  dans  le  oas  du  conoours  anonyme,  il  ne  pent 
^tre  ouvert  d'autres  enveloppes  que  celles  correspondant  aux  piojets 
primte.  Ainsi,  les  noms  des  auteurs  distingute  en  dehors  des  primes 
par  des  mentions  bonorables  ou  dea  m6daiUes  ne  doivent  6tr«  connp 
qu'apr^s  autorisation  de  ces  artistes. 

Passons  au  programme.  C*est  1^  une  chose  tr^s  difficile  et  qui  doit 
6tre  tr^s  s^rieusement  m6dit^e.  Un  programme  doit  6tre  tr^s  clair,  et 
^tabli  par  grandes  divisions.  On  se  perd  souvent  dans  les  details  ou  dans 
des  descriptions  pu6riles.  Mais  surtout,  on  demande  souvent  I'impossible : 
ainsi  entre  autres  plus  de  choses  que  I'emplacement  n'en  pent  contenir, 
ou  des  repartitions  entre  Stages  qui  rendxaient  impratioaole  la  super- 
position, si  par  ezemple  on  demande  au  premier  6tage  tout  un  ensemble 
double  de  ce  qu*on  demande  au  rez-de-chauss6e.  Et  c'est  frequent. 
Un  programme  ne  pent  ^tre  etabli  qu'avec  une  experience  tr^s  serieuse 
des  difficultes  de  la  composition.  Je  ne  dis  pas  que  le  programme  doive 
r^sulter  d'un  croquis  pr6oon9u :  ce  serait  une  mauvaise  m6thode,  car  il 
deviendrait  trop  rigide ;  mais  ses  prescriptions  doivent  6tre  pesees  avec 
autant  de  pr6voyance  que  possible :  et  pr6voyanoe  est  synonyme  d'ex- 
p6rieuce, 

Evidemment,  les  besoins  k  satisfaire  doivent  6tre  indiquis  par 
Tadministration :  qu'il  s'agisse  par  exemple  d'un  Palais  de  Justice,  elle 
pourra  seule  decider  combien  il  faut  disposer  de  Chambres,  ^uelles 
ddpendances  et  quels  services  accessoires  seront  ndcessaires.  Mais  eels 
fait,  il  reate^a  uqc  foule  de  questions  pratiques,  qui  doivent  6tre  envisag^es 
flinon  r6solues  d^s  r6tablissement  du  programine,  et  pour  lesquelles  les 
conseils  de  praticiens  sont  indispensables. 

Je  propose  done  en  y  insistant  encore  de  declarer  que  pour  tout  ce  qui 
conceme  la  preparation  du  concovirs — r^glement  et  programme — ^I'eiabora- 
tion  en  doit  6tre  confiee  k  une  commission  composee  d'adminiBtrateurs 
Q%  d*architectes  experimentes  en  matiere  de  concours ;  et  il  serait  bqn 
que  des  arcbitectes  de  plusieurs  nations  y  fussent  convoques. 

IV. — Du   JUGEMENT   DU    CoNf'OURS. 

Un  jury  est  constitue  :  par  quels  mojqns  ?  Question  delicate  surtout 
^ans  les  concours  interiuitionaux. 

Mais  d'abord,  voyons  quel  est  le  r6le  du  jury.  Respectueux  avaut 
tout  du  programme,  qui  est  le  contrajt  inviolable  et  la  hi  des  parties,  il 
^oit  juger  sans  autre  preoccupation  que  celle  de  la  justice.  Cela  parait 
evident,  et  cependant  nous  voyons  parfois  invoquer  TinterSt  finiGtl  de 
I'administration  en  faveur  de  projets  qui,  au  mepris  du  programme, 
auront  presente  une  solution  seduisante  en  sortant  du  terrain,  ou  en 
ajoutant  tel  ou  tel  service  oublie  par  les  redacteurs  du  programme,  psir- 
fois  mSme  en  su^gerant  un  autre  emplacement,  peut-6tre  mieux  choisi. 
Libre  k  I'admimstration  d'acquerir  amiablement  ces  projets, '  mais  ils 
doivent  ^tre  exclus  du  concours  comme  ayant  vioie  le  programme,  obliga- 
toire  pour  tons. 

Un  exemple :  la  Ville  de  Paris  avait  ouvert,  pour  la  decoration  de  la  Place 
de  la  Republique,  des  concours  simultanes,  I'un  pour  les  md.ts  decoratifs, 
I'autre  pour  les  balustrades,  un  autre  pour  les  candeiabres,  etc.  .  .  .  Cetait 
une  idee  bizarre,  mais  enfin  les  concurrents  avaient,  par  le  programme, 
le  droit  de  faire  un  seul  de  ces  concours,  ou  deux,  trois,  ou  tons.  Au  jury, 
un  administrateur  fit  valoir  que  la  Ville  avait  un  interdt  evident  iichercher 
une  composition  d'ensemble,  oil  il  y  edt  harmonic  entre  ces  divers  ele- 
ments.    II  avait  dix  fois  raison,  mais  trop  tard.     Je  representai  qu'en 
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operant  ainsi,  on  exclurait  du  concouis  les  artistes  qui,  sur  la  foi  du  pro- 
gramme,  c'est  ^  dire  da  contrat,  n'avaient  trait6  qu'un  seul  sujet.  Le 
jury  me  donna  raison,  chaque  concours  partiel  fut  juge  commo  s'il  n'y 
en  dvait  pas  d'dutres,  et  AahA  le  fait  les  m&ts  dfeoratira  qili  seuls  furent 
ex^ut^s  furent  confies  a  un  artiste  qtli  li'avait  concoarii  que  j^our  c^ 
seul  sujet. 

Le  programme,  qui  est  la  loi  des  concurrents,  est  aussi  et  au  m^me 
titre  la  loi  des  juges. 

Mais  quelle  doit  6tre  la  composition  du  jury  ?  Au  risque  de  paraitre 
trop  absolu,  je  rSponds  avec  conviction  :  un  jury  d'architectes. 

Pour  juger  une  chose,  il  faut  s'y  connaitre;  et  TidSe  ne  viendrait 
pas  de  faire  juger  un  concours  de  math^matiques  par  d'autres  que  des 
mathematiciens.  Et  surtout,  il  faut  remarquer  qiril  ne  s'agit  pas  ici 
d'une  oeuvre  r^alisee,  qui  pourrait  a  la  ligueur  ^tre  appr6ciee  par  des 
hommes  instruits  et  intelligents  et  non  specialistes,  mais  bien  d'une 
oeuvre  representee  par  une  6criture  qu'il  faut  savoir  lire.  Qui  done 
peat  lire  des  plans,  des  coupes,  m^me  des  fa9ades,  apprdcier  les  possi- 
bility de  construction,  ete.  .  .  .  sinon  des  architectes  1  Supposes 
un  concours  de  composition  musicale :  s'il  s'agit  d'audition  efiective  des 
ceuvres,  on  comprendra  un  jury  ou  figureront  des  amateurs ;  mais  s'il 
s'agit  de  prononcer  entre  des  partitions  simplement  4crites,  qui  dono 
pourra  le  faire  sinon  des  musiciens  habitues  a  la  lecture  des  partitions  ? 
Le  cas  est  certainement  le  m^me.  Gependant,  les  administrateurs  doivent 
6tre  appelte  k  ce  jugement,  mais  avec  voix  consultative.  II  est  nfces* 
saire  que  le  jugement  emane  de  gens  experts  et,  comme  on  dit  au  Palais, 
"a  ce  connaissants,^* 

Je  n'ignore  pas  que  cette  conclusion,  trop  logique,  n'a  gu^re  de  chances 
d'etre  adjmise.  Tout  au  moins,  et  subsidiairement,  je  demande  que  dans 
les  jurys  les  hommes  competents — et  il  n'y  en  a  pas  d'autres  que  les 
architectes — soient  en  majorite. 

Et  cela  est  de  toute  justice.  Que  vient  faire  le  jury  ?  Uniquement 
classer  les  projets,  dire  quel  est  le  meilleur,  toujours  en  regard  du  pro- 
gramme, puis  lequel  vient  apr^s,  et  ainsi  de  suite.  L'a^ninistration  fera 
ensuite  ce  que  bon  lui  semblera,  k  ses  risques  et  perils  et  sous  sa  responsabilit^i 

Le  jurv  doit  fetre  maitre  de  sa  procedure.  Cependant,  il  y  a  quelques 
donnees  d'exp6rience  qu'il  est  bon  d'indiquer.  La  meilleure  methode 
et  la  plus  ordinairement  suivie  consiste  a  faire  d'abord  des  Eliminations 
de  tout  ce  qui  ne  vaut  pas  la  peine  d'arr^ter  I'examen  ;  puis  une  seconde^ 
parfois  une  troisi^me  Elimination,  de  fa9on  k  conserver  une  selection 
des  meilleurs  projets ;  enfin  de  voter  entre  ceux-ci  au  scrutin  secret,  pat 
im  seal  numEro  k  la  fois,  jusqu'^  I'obtention  d'une  majority  absolue  pout 
le  premier  rang ;  proceder  de  m^me  pour  la  seconde  prime,  et  ainsi  de  suite 
jusqu'&  concurrence  du  nombre  de  primes  allouees.  Si  le  jury  se  trou* 
vant  en  nombre  pair,  I'egalite  de  voix  est  affirmEe  dans  trois  scrutins 
successifs,  il  doit  y  avoir  de  ce  fait  partage  ex  aequo.  Dans  ce  cas,  s'il 
s'agit  par  exemple  du  premier  rang,  il  sera  acquis  aux  deux  projets  Egale- 
ment,  et  le  total  des  deux  premieres  primes  sera  partagE :  amsi,  si  la 
premiere  prime  est  de  6,000  fr.,  la  seconde  de  4,000  fr.,  chacun  recevra 
cinq  mille  francs,  puis  on  passe  au  vote  de  la  troisi^me  prime,  le  nombre 
des  projets  primes  restant  invariable,  sauf  le  cas  ou  cette  EgalitE  se  pro- 
duirait  pour  la  demiere  prime. 

Le  vote  par  procuration  est  inadmissible.  Tout  jure  absent  perd 
son  droit  de  vote.    Le  jugement  du  jury  est  sans  appel. 

II  est  bon  que  les  conditions  materielles,  par  exemple  la  configuration 
d'un  terrain  irrEgulier,  la  concordance  entre  les  divers  dessins,  I'observa- 
tion  des  Echelles  imposeeo,  soient  au  prealable  v6ri£i6es  par  des  com* 
missaires,  membres  du  jury,  qui  feront  un  rapport  et  proposeront  la 
mise  hois  de  concours  des  dElinquants,  le  jury  restant  apprEciateut 
souverain. 
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Le  jury  elit  son  piesident,  son  vice-president,  et  s'il  y  a  lieu  un 
rapporteur.  II  est  utile  qu'un  fonctionnaire  ou  employe  soit  mis  a  sa 
disposition  pour  la  redaction  des  proc&s-verbaux. 

Reste  la  question  tr^s  embarrassante,  surtout  dans  les  concours  inter- 
nationaux,  de  la  designation  de  ces  architectes  membres  du  jury.  Un 
premier  principe  qui  ne  sera,  je  crois,  conteste  par  personne,  c'est  qu'a 
un  concours  international  il  faut  un  jury  international.  Un  tel  concours 
n'est  pas  seulement  un  toumoi  entre  des  personnes,  mais  aussi  entre 
les  diverses  6coles  artistiques  representees  par  leurs  champions.  Mais 
la  perfection  est  impossible,  et  telle  nation  qui  n'aura  qu'un  seul  con- 
current ne  pourra  6tre  represent^  dans  le  jury  comme  celle  qui  en  aura 
vingt.  La  formule  vraie  me  parait  ^tre :  proportion,  dans  la  mesure 
du  possible,  entre  les  elements  du  jury  et  ceux  des  concurrents. 

Si  ce  principe  est  admis,  une  premiere  consequence  sera  que  le  nombre 
des  jur6s  ne  saurait  6tre  fix6  d  priori  non  plus  que  leur  repartition  par 
nationality.  Cela  est  sans  inconvenients,  pourvu  que  les  concurrents 
soient  informes,  par  le  progranmie  m^me,  que  leurs  droits  seront  ainsi 
sauvegard^.  Je  voudrus  done  que  tout  programme  de  concours  inter- 
national specifid.t : 

'^Le  jury  se  composera  d'architectes  designes  par  chaque  nation 
representee  au  concours,  et  dans  la  proportion  d'un  jure  par  dix  concur- 
rents ou  par  fraction  de  dix  a  la  suite  des  dizaines  completes.  Toute 
nation  qui  sera  representee  par  moins  de  dix  concurrents,  et  au  moins 
par  cinq,  aura  droit  a  la  designation  d'un  jure." 

II  n  y  aurait  plus  alors  d'autre  difficulty  que  la  fixation  elective  du 
nombre  de  concurrents  de  chaque  pays :  question  de  mecanisme  facile 
k  regler,  surtout  avec  I'intervention  des  agents  diplomatiques.  II 
suffirait  que,  un  concours  etant  ouvert,  je  suppose,  par  la  Roumanie, 
les  concurrents  fran9ais,  par  exemple,  fussent  invites  a  deposer  leurs  projets 
a  la  Legation  de  Roumanie,  qui  en  ferait  connaitre  le  nombre  a  son 
Gouvemement. 

VoiUk  done  un  premier  point  regie:  tel  pays  a,  je  suppose,  27  con- 
currents :  il  a  droit  k  trois  jures.  Qui  les  designera  ?  Le  Gouvernement  1 
Ce  n'est  guere  son  affaire.  Une  Academic,  une  Societe  d' Architectes  ? 
Mais  laquelle  ?  Et  puis  on  dira  volontiers  qu'il  y  a  tendance  exclusive, 
favoritisme  pour  ime  ecole,  etc.  ...  Le  mode  le  plus  juste  et  le  plua 
liberal  me  parait  ^tre  Felection  par  les  concurrents. 

Mais  pour  cette  election,  je  recuse  absolument  le  scrutin  de  liste.  On 
y  voit  trop  souvent  ime  minorite,  qui  se  sera  concertee,  faire  echec  a 
une  majorite  qui  n'aura  pas  pu  s'entendre.  Sur  30  votants,  on  fera 
ainsi  passer  une  liste  qui  ne  reunira  que  10  voix,  parce  que  les  20  autres 
votants,  qui  au  fond  sont  d'accord,  auront  porte  leurs  voix  sur  douze 
ou  quinze  noms.  II  faut  ici  encore  le  scrutin  uninominal,  et  la  majorite 
absolue  des  voix. 

En  appUcation  de  ces  idees,  la  procedure  serait  la  suivante  : 

A  la  date  du  ...  les  concurrents  de  la  nation  .  .  .  font  remise 
de  leurs  projets  k  la  legation  du  pays  ou  le  concours  est  ouvert,  ou  a  une 
societe  d'architectes,  deiegu^e  a  cet  efiet.  II  leur  en  est  donne  re9a, 
leurs  noma  et  adresses  sont  pris. 

D'apr^s  le  nombre  des  projets  deposes  et  le  reglemcnt  du  concours, 
la  legation  ou  la  societe  constate  que  les  concurrents  ont  droit  a  un, 
deux,  trois  jures  ou  plus  ;  on  I'ecrit  a  chacun  des  concurrents  en  I'invitant, 
par  lettre  recommandee,  a  se  trouver  quelques  jours  apres  a  un  Heu  d^signe, 
pour  proceder  a  Telection,  en  y  apportant  le  recepiss^  de  d^pdt  comme 
justification  du  droit  de  vote.  En  cas  d'empechement,  il  pourra  se  faire 
repr^senter  par  un  confrere,  muni  de  son  pouvoir  et  porteur  du  rec^pisse. 

Au  jour  fixe  pour  Telection,  il  est  procede  sous  la  presidence  de 
telle  personne  deleguee  par  la  Legation  ou  par  le  President  de  la  Societe 
accreditee,  a  Teiection  a  la  majority  absolue  d'un  premier  jure,  puis  d'un 
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seoond,  et  ainsi  de  suite :  ohaque  Election  ne  pouvant  resqlter  que  de 
la  majonte  absolue ;  en  cas  d'6galit^  de  nombre  de  voix  pendant  trois 
acrutins  consecutifs,  les  deux  artistes  qui  se  sont  paitag6  les  voix  sont 
proclames  61us,  k  moins  qu'il  ne  d<lt  en  resulter  un  exc6dant  sur  le  nombre 
des  jures  k  61ire  ;  dans  ce  cas  il  est  tire  au  sort  entre  eux. 

II  est  bon,  pour  parer  d'avanoe  au  cas  d'empechement  ou  de  nour 
acceptation  de  quelques  jur6s  61us,  que  la  reunion  elise  s^nce  tenante  et 
dans  les  memes  formes  un  nombre  6gal  de  jur^  suppleants,  ainsi  d^gn^^ 
d'avance  pour  oombler  les  laounes  6ventuelles. 

Apr^  que  les  resultats  des  Elections  dans  ohaque  pays  ont  6t6  transmis 
&  radministration  direotrice  du  oonoours,  avec  notification  de  racceptation 
des  jur6s  elus,  la  liste  dn  jury  d6finitif  est  arr^t^e,  et  est  notifi^e  k  tous 
les  concurrents,  ainsi  que  les  dates  fix6es  pour  I'exposition  et  pour  le 
jugement.  Mais  jusqu'&  ce  jugement,  un  jur6  acceptant  venant  k  etrQ 
empecW  est  remplace  par  le  premier  jiir6  auppl6ant  l?est^nt  disponible. 


V. — Conclusions. 

Telles  sont  les  regies  qui  me  paraissent  devoir  r6gir  les  concours  inter* 
nationaux.  Je  n'ignore  pas  que  oe  c^ue  je  propose  est  asaez  compliqu^ ; 
mais  il  faut  bien  voir  qu'un  conconis  international  n'est  pas  chose  simple, 
et  que  les  precautions  doivent  etre  minutieuses. 

J'ai  I'honneur  en  consequence  de  proposer  au  Congres  international  la 
deliberation  suivante : 

1.  Action  possible  des  Concours. 

Abt.  1. — Un  concours,  international  ou  non,  ne  peut  etre  qu'une 
cBUvre  pr6paratoire ;  il  ne  peut  donner  lieu  qu'a  des  avant-projets  et  k 
de  simples  Evaluations  sommaires  de  depenses. 

Abt.  2. — Ces  projets  et  Evaluations  de  dEpenses  sont  absolument 
distincts  du  projet  et  du  devis  dEfinitifs  qui  seront  dressEs  ultErieurC' 
ment,  en  s'inspirant  plus  ou  moins  des  ceuvres  primEes  au  concours. 

Art.  3. — ^Le  credit  affecte  au  concours  est  en  consequence  absolu- 
ment distinct  du  credit  d'ex6cution  de  TEdifice.  Si  cette  execution  est 
confiee  a  I'un  des  concurrents,  il  ne  peut  otre  etabli  aucune  confusion 
entre  la  prime  qu'il  aura  meritEe  par  le  concours,  et  les  honoraires  auxquels 
il  aura  droit,  ou  auxqueb  tout  autre  architecte  aurait  droit,  pour  la 
redaction  du  projet  definitif  et  I'execution  de  TEdifice. 

Art.  4. — Dans  les  concours  intemationaux  surtout,  il  serait  impru- 
dent et  peu  pratique  de  garantir  la  mission  d'exEcution  k  I'auteur  du 
projet  reconnu  le  meilleur. 

Abt.  5. — ^Le  credit  du  concours  doit  etre  largement  dot6,  en  con- 
sideration de  la  dEpense  tr6s  importante  qu'il  impose  a  la  masse  des 
concurrents. 

2.  Prepa/ration  du  Concours. 

Abt.  6. — ^La  preparation  du  concours  comporte  deux  elements :  le 
reglement  du  concours  et  son  programme. 

Pour  tous  deux,  les  conseils  d'architectes  experimentes  sont  neces- 
saires.  Le  r^glement  et  le  programme  doivent  etre  eiabores  par  une 
commission  composee  d'administrateurs  et  d'architectes  de  divers  pays. 

Abt.  7. — II  doit  etre  laisse  aux  concurrents  un  temps  sufl&sant  et  le 
meme  pour  tous.  Des  dispositions  sont  k  prendre  pour  que  la  deiivrance 
des  programmes  ait  lieu  simultanement  dans  les  divers  pays. 

Abt.  8. — ^Le  programme  est  envoye  partout  dans  la  langue  qui 
a  servi  k  sa  redaction.  II  appartient  aux  concurrents  de  le  faire  traduire 
k  leurs  risques  et  perils. 

Aw.  9. — Apr^s   I'expedition  du  programme,  si  des  explications  014 
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renseignements  oompl^mentaires  sont  demand&s,  les  r^ponses  doivent 
etre  oommuniqu^es  &  tons  les  concurrents  qui  ont  re9u  le  programme. 

Art.  10. — ^Pendant  la  dur6e  du  concours,  il  ne  pent  rien  ^tre  change 
k  ses  dispositions  mat^rielles,  nombre  ou  ^helle  des  dessins,  prorogation 
de  la  date  de  remise,  etc.  .  .  . 

Art.  11. — ^La  date  de  terminaison,  devant  etre  la  meme  pour  tous, 
doit  s'entendre  de  la  remise  du  projet  soit  aux  legations  du  pays  qui 
ouvre  le  ooncours,  soit  k  une  soci6te  d'architectes  d61egu6e  k  cet  enet. 

Ce  mode  est  determine  par  le  programme. 

Art.  12. — ^Les  projets  primes  deviennent  la  propri6te  de  radminis- 
tration,  mais  sans  que  cela  impUque  le  droit  de  reproduction  ou  publica- 
tion sans  le  consentement  de  Tauteur,  ni  le  droit  d'ex^outer  ailleurs  le 
meme  projet.  Au  contraire  Tauteur  pent  rentrer  en  possession  de  ses 
dessins  originaux  en  delivrant  a  Tadministration  une  expedition  oonforme. 
II  ne  pent  etre  pris  auoune  photograpbie  du  projet. 

Art.  13. — II  est  fait  une  exposition  du  concours  avant  et  apres  le 
jugement.    Les  proc^s-verbaux  et  rapports  du  jury  sont  publics. 

Art.  14. — Le  r^glement  du  concours  indique  si  les  projets  seront 
anonymes  et  signal6s  par  des  devises,  ou  s'ils  devront  ou  pourront  etre 
sign^s.  II  est  preferable  que  le  concours  ne  soit  pas  anonyme,  mais  que 
les  projets  soient  signes,  avec  autorisation  toutefois  du  pseudonyme, 
moyennant  consignation  du  nom  et  de  Tadresse  de  Tauteur  dans  une 
enveloppe  close. 

Art.  15. — ^Auoune  enveloppe  cpntenantl'indicationd'unnom  d'auteur 
ne  pent  etre  ouverte  sans  son  consentement,  saui  s'il  s'agit  d'un  projet 
prim6. 

Art.  16. — ^Le  programme  tecbnique  doit  etre  clair  et  precis  et 
etabli  avec  les  conseils  d'arohitectes  exp6rimentes  ;  il  doit  6viter  les  pre- 
scriptions irrealisables.  II  ne  doit  pas  etre  impos6  aux  concurrents  une 
6xag6ration  de  travail  par  la  prescription  de  dessins  inutiles  ou  a  trop 
grande  6chelle.  La  d6pense  du  concours  doit  etre  r6duite  au  mimmum 
pour  les  concurrents. 

3.  Jitgement  du  Concours. 

Art.  17. — ^Le  jury  a  pour  mission  de  juger  le  concours  uniquement 
au  point  de  vue  de  la  justice,  en  ne  perdant  pas  de  vue  <jue  le  programme 
est  un  v6ritable  corUrat  faisant  la  loi  des  parties.  II  doit  6carter  les  com- 
positions, meme  s6duisantes,  qui  auraient  viole  le  programme. 

Art.  18. — ^Le  jury  doit  etre  compos6  d'arcbitectes,  seuls  aptes 
k  lire  les  plans,  facades,  coupes,  et  k  apprecier  les  possibilit^s  de  con- 
struction. Les  administrateurs  int^resses  doivent  etre  convoques  aux 
operations  du  jury,  avec  voix  consultative. 

Le  jury  decide  quel  est  le  meilleur  projet,  lequel  vient  ensuite ;  de 
son  jugement  resulte  Tallocation  des  primes ;  ensuite  radministration 
fait  ce  que  bon  lui  semble,  sous  sa  responsabilite. 

Art.  19. — ^Le  jury  se  composera  d'arcbitectes  appartenant  k 
chaque  nation  representee  au  concours,  et  dans  la  proportion  d'un  jure 
par  dix  concurrents  ou  fraction  de  dix  k  la  suite  des  dizaines  completes. 
Toute  nation  qui  sera  representee  par  moins  de  dix  concurrents,  mais  au 
moins  par  cinq,  aura  droit  a  la  designation  d'un  jure. 

Art.  20.— dies  jures  arcbitectes  sont  nommes  k  I'eiection  par  les 
concurrents  de  cbaque  nation,  au  scrutin  uninominal  et  a  la  majorite 
absolue. 

Art.  21. — En  consequence,  k  la  date  fixee  pour  tous  les  pays,  les 
concurrents  remettent  leurs  projets  a  la  legation  du  pays  qui  a  ouvert  le 
concours  ou  k  une  societe  d'arcbitectes  deieguee  pour  les  recevoir. 

D'apres  le  nombre  des  projets  deposes,  la  legation  ou  la  societe  informe 
les  concurrents  du  nombre  de  jures  qu'ils  ont  k  eiire,  du  jour  de  cette 
election  et  du  lieu  qu  elle  doit  sq  faire.    Au  jour  fixe  pour  I'eiection,  il 
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est  procM6  sous  la  pr&iidence  d'un  d61^ga6  de  la  legation  on  de  la  8oci6te 
k  Telection  h  la  majority  absolue  d'un  premiei  jure,  puis  d'un  second  et 
ainsi  de  suite. 

En  cas  de  partage  6gal  des  voix  pendant  trois  scrutins  cons6cutifs, 
les  deux  artistes  qui  ont  obtenu  le  meme  nombre  de  sufirages  sont  61us, 
jusqu^a  concurrence  du  nombre  de  juies  auquel  le  pays  a  droit.  Si  cette 
Election  ex  aqua  devait  faire  exceder  ce  nombre,  il  est  recouru  au  tirage 
au  sort. 

Art,  22. — ^Pour  parer  &  r6ventualit6  de  non-acceptation  ou  d'em- 
p^cbementSy  les  concurrents  elisent  stance  tenante  et  dans  les  memes 
formes  autaiit  de  jur6s  suppliants  que  de  jur^s  titulaires. 

Art.  23. — ^La  constitution  definitive  du  jury  est  notifiee  aux  con- 
currents, ainsi  que  les  dates  de  Texposition  et  du  jugement. 

Art.  24, — Jje  jury  constitu6  61it  son  president,  son  secretaire  ou 
ses  secretaires,  et  s  il  y  a  lieu  son  rapporteur, 

Art.  25. — Le  jury  est  juge  et  maitre  de  sa  procedure,  mais  il  ne  pent 
ni  modifier  la  repartition  des  primes,  ni  en  augmenter  ou  en  diminuer 
le  total. 

Le  vote  par  procuration  est  interdit ;  les  jur6s  presents  prennent  seuls 
part  au  vote. 

En  dehors  des  administrateurs  presents  avec  voix  consultative,  il  pent 
etre  mis  &  la  disposition  du  jury  un  employ^  oharg6  de  la  tenue  des  notes  et 
proces-verbaux. 

Art.  26. — Le  jugement  rendu  par  le  jury  est  definitif  et  sans  appej ; 
iJ  est  obligatoiye  pour  les  concurrents  et  pour  radministration. 

Propose  par  le  aoussign6, 
Inspecteur-Genfiral  des  Batiments  (Svils,  Profeaseur 
a  I'Ecole  Nationale  des  Beaux^Arts  de  Paris. 

J;  GUADET. 

Annexe. 
Concours  h  dmtx  Degres. 

La  plus  grande  partie  de  ce  qui  vient  d't^tre  dit  sur  les  concours  en  general 
s'applique  aussi  aux  concours  a  deux  degr4s.  Examinons  maintenant 
ce  qui  pent  leur  etre  particulier. 

Le  concours  k  deux  degr6s  impose  aux  concurrents  cboisis  un  double 
travail,  et  le  plus  souvent  le  second  projet  ne  sera  pas  le  simple  d6veloppe- 
ment  du  premier.  II  faut  done  tout  d'abord  que  pour  la  premiere  6preuve, 
consid6r6e  comme  61iminatoire,  on  n'impose  pas  aux  concurrents  une 
surcharge  inutile  de  dessins.  Une  grande  esquisae  suffit  pour  les  Elimina- 
tions. 

D  est  naturel  aussi  que  les  concurrents  cboisis  soient  tout  d'abord,  et 
avant  la  seconde  6preuve,  indemnises  de  leurs  frais,  6galement  et  sans 
classement.  Les  primes  variables  recompenseront  en  pits  les  resultats 
du  concours  definitif. 

Tons  les  concurrents  admis  au  concours  definitif  doivent  s'y  presenter 
dans  des  conditions  identiques ;  de  \k  la  n6cessit6  de  ne  pas  classer  les 
esquisses  retenues.  Et  je  vais  plus  loin ;  je  voudrais  que  ce  premier 
concours  ne  fut  pas  expose,  afin  que  les  concurrents  ne  connussent  pas 
respectivement  leurs  compositions.  Seulement,  comme  il  faut  toujours 
que  les  operations  du  jury  soient  contr6l6es  par  Topinion,  toutes  les 
esquisses  devraient  etre  conserv^es  sous  scell6s,  pour  etre  finalement 
exposees  en  meme  temps  que  le  concours  d6finitif .  Et  des  lors,  Uberte 
enti^re  doit  ^tre  laissee  aux  concurrents  de  conserver  leur  premiere 
composition  ou  d'en  adopter  une  toute  dif!6rente.  La  premiere  6preuve 
ne  doit  c^tre  en  effet  consider6e  que  comme  une  6preuye  d'aptitude  et  una 
base  de  seiectioi^. 
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Nff/Iement  dii  Concours. 

II  doit  otre  porte  dos  Ic  debut  h,  la  connaissance  de  tous  lea  concurrents 
eventuels : 

Que  le  concours  sera  h,  deux  degres,  cette  decision  ne  devant  pas 
etre  prise  apres  coup,  comme  il  y  en  a  eu  des  exemples  ; 

Que  les  dates  sont  arretees  d'ores  et  d6j^,  tant  pour  le  premier  concours 
que  pour  le  concours  definitif  ; 

Que  le  premier  concours,  donnant  lieu  h.  de  simples  esquisses,  donnera  lieu 
k  un  nombre  minimum  de  concurrents  agrees  pour  le  concours  definitif ; 

Que  chaque  concurrent  ainsi  agre6  recevra  k  Tissue  du  premier 
concours  une  indemnity  fixe  et  unif orme  de  .  .  . ; 

Que  le  concours  definitif  sera  r^compens^  par  des  primes  de  .  .  . 
de  ,  .  .  de  ...  sans  qu'il  puisse  «*tre  6tabU  de  confusion  entre  ces 
primes  et  T indemnity  ci-dessus  ; 

Que  a  Tissue  du  concours  definitif,  il  y  aura  exposition  publique  tant 
des  esquisses  du  premier  degr6  que  des  projets  definitif s  eux-memes  ; 

Que  le  jury  du  premier  degr6  sera  aussi  le  jury  du  concours  definitif, 
sauf  la  latitude  qui  pourrait  Ttre  laiss^e  aux  concurrents  agr^ds  de  designer 
des  iures  en  plus,  k  raison  d'un  par  nationalite  representee  ; 

Que  les  indemnites  et  primes  ne  se  confondront  pas  avec  les  hono- 
raires  d'architecte,  si  Tun  des  concurrents  est  charge  de  Texfcution  de 
Tedifice ; 

Que  le  programme  est  actuellement  donn^  pour  le  premier  concours 
seulement,  sous  reserve  de  modifications  pour  le  concours  d6finitif.  (Je 
reviendrai  sur  ce  point.) 

Le  surplus  du  reglement  emprunterait  ses  dispositions  it  ce  qui  a  et4 
propose  pour  les  concours  en  general. 

Programmp, 

II  ne  serait  pas  prudent  de  stipuler  que  le  programme  du  premier 
concours  restera  invariablement  celui  du  concours  definitif.  La  vue 
mome  des  esquisses,  les  avis  du  jury  competent,  peuvent  demontrer  des 
erreurs  ;  on  pent  s'apercevoir  d'un  manque  de  proportion  entre  les  choses 
demandees,  d'une  insufiisance  de  terrain,  d'oublis  de  services  ;  les  cir- 
constances  elles-momes  peuvent  necessiter  des  modifications  de  pro- 
grammes. 

J'estime  done  que  tout  d'abord  un  premier  programme  doit  T'tre 
eiabore  pour  le  premier  concours  ;  puis  ensuite,  que  aprcs  le  jugement  de 
ce  premier  concours,  il  doit  etre  eiabore,  dans  les  deiais  annonces,  un 
nouveau  programme  pour  le  concours  definitif,  soit  qu'il  confirme  simple- 
ment  le  premier,  soit  qu'il  s'en  ecarte. 

En  resume  done,  je  propose  pour  les  concours  intemationaux  a  deux 
degres : 

1.  Tout  ce  que  j'a  propose  h,  Tegard  des  concours  en  general. 

2.  Les  dispositions  particuli^^res  transcrites  ci-dessus  sous  la  rubrique 
"  R^glement  du  Concours." 

Ajoutant,  ce  qui  est  Tovidence  m^^me,  que  les  administrations  doivent 
bien  comprendre  que  Touverture  d'un  concours  a  deux  degres  doit  neces- 
sairement  entrainer  pour  elles  une  depense  plus  considerable. 
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2.  Par  Gastox  Thelat  (Paris). 

11  suffit  d'avoir  pris  part  a  quelques  concouts  pour  ae  rendre  compte 
de  I'interet  qu'ib  pr^sentent,  relativement  au  service  de  la  coUectivite. 
Mais  c'est  seulement  a  la  condition  que  ces  concours,  qui  ont  pour  obiet 
un  edifice  ou  un  monument,  r6pondent  directement  a  la  toumuie  que  les 
idees  de  Tartiste  ont  prise,  si  toutefois  on  veut  assurer  une  port6e 
fructueuse  k  I'^preuve. 

H  etait  peut-etre  bon  de  rappeler,  de  montrer  que,  dans  ces 
elaborations,  il  y  avait  lieu  d'eviter  toute  restriction  du  champ  offert 
k  la  pensee  et  devenant  une  gene  ou  une  entrave  pour  I'envergure  des 
efEorts.  A  dire  les  choses  telles  qu'elles  sont,  sans  craindre  un  peu 
de  brutalite  dans  I'expression  de  pensees  aussi  delicates,  il  paraitrait 
que  toute  consideration  d'interet  imm6diat  soit  de  nature  k  diminuer 
1  etendue  de  nos  conceptions.  Elles  doivent  toujours  etre  libres  et  ind6- 
pendantes  de  points  de  vue  etroits.  Et  pourtant  il  se  produit  souvent 
qu'on  en  arrive  k  se  bomer  k  des  recherches  dans  des  publications, 
pour  ctre  au  courant  des  partis  repondant  aux  idees  g^n^ralement 
admises  et  qu'une  paresse,  naturelle  de  Thonune,  incite  egalement  les 
juges  a  choisir  de  preference  .  .  .  Oui !  c'est  ainsi  que  les  choses  se 
passent ;  mais  c'est  tout  autrement  qu'elles  devraient  etre.  Cependant  il 
en  est  de  la  sorte.  Resultat  d'une  education  fausse,  ne  poussant  pas 
k  controler  suffisamment  I'efficacit^  des  solutions  apprises.  Et  les  juges 
ont  en  general  leurs  id6es  toutes  f aites  k  I'avance  ;  il  leur  arrive  rarement 
de  s'efiorcer  a  comprendre  des  partis  ne  repondant  pas  a  ces  id6es  issues 
des  succes  recents.  Les  hommes  sont  toujours  des  hommes.  Et,  des 
qu'ils  ont  une  determination  k  prendre,  on  s'etonne  d'avoir  k  constater 
jusqu'a  quel  point  ils  arrivent  a  etre  inconscients  et  peu  scrupuleux. 
Ainsi,  quand  par  hasard  im  parti  presente  dans  un  concours  est  frappant 
d'audace  et  de  franchise,  il  y  a  des  chances  pour  que  les  juges  tombent 
implicitement  d'accord  et  empechent  cet  insolerU  de  passer.  La  solution 
qu'il  a  elaboree  6tait  inattendue  et  contraire  k  ce  qu'on  apprend  couram- 
ment.  En  consequence,  la  conception  est  Tobjet  de  rigueurs  repondant 
a  pareille  audace,  qu'on  ne  quahfie  meme  pas,  se  bornant  k  proclamer 
son  absence  de  sagesse.  Oh  !  que  de  neutraUte  intellectuelle,  que  d'in- 
conscience  des  necessites  du  jour  ne  couvre-t-on  pas  du  mot  de  sagesse ! 
Oette  pensee  revient  souvent  a  I'esprit  dans  les  expositions  oii  les  chassis 
sont  parfois  depourvus  de  toute  recherche  utiHtaire  ou  meme  d'inspiration 
plastique.  Les  personnaUtes  sont  si  frequemment  effacees  dans  une 
formule  malheureuse  d'6cole  !  Quand  on  y  pense  un  peu  profondement, 
on  s'aper9oit  qu'il  y  a  et  qu'il  y  a  eu  vraiment  trop  d'ecoles  occupees  k 
tuer  les  personnalites  ;  il  n  y  a  done  pas  k  s'etonner  si  les  choses  ont  pris 
semblable  toumure.  Et  puis  tant  de  gens  sont  \k,  qui  prennent  ces 
educations  ravalantes  pour  une  force  dont  ils  res  tent  fiers.  Si  nous 
revenons  aux  concours,  ils  sont  la  plupart  du  temps  une  occasion  pour  les 
juges  de  remettre  a  leur  place  les  audacieux,  se  permettant  de  presenter 
une  solution  originale.  Et  pourtant  Toriginahte  est  toujours  basee  sur  la 
logique  d'enchainement  que  comporto  I'effort  personnel. 

Un  ami  me  racontait  son  histoire  dans  un  concours  auquel  il  avait 
pris  une  double  part  puisqu'il  y  avait  deux  envois,  dont  il  etait  particu- 
fierement  satisfait.  Or  sea  deux  envois  furent  egalement  negliges  et 
ecartes  par  le  jugement.  Qu'etait-ce  done  a  dire  ?  II  s'interrogeait, 
quand  il  rencontra  I'un  des  ju^es  et  lui  demanda  s'il  se  souvenait  du  projet 
portant  telle  devise  et  ce  qu'il  en  pensait.  '*  Oh,  mais  c'etait  tres  beau  ! 
quel  parti  remarquable  d  elevation  !  C'etait  ce  qu'il  y  avait  de  mieux 
comme  fa9ade,  mais,  ajouta-t-il,  un  parti  aussi  grandiose  eut  ete  ruineux." 
Voyant  un  autre  juge  qui  etait  venu  a  son  ateUer,  quelques  jours  plus  tard. 
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le  m^me  concuirent  montra  ses  plaDB  qu'il  avait  pi6cis6ment  alois  sous 
la  main.  "  Quels  beaux  partis  de  plans,"  fut-il  dit ;  et  ce  dernier  juge 
d'ajouter : ''  II  fallait  qu'il  7  eut  de  bien  grosses  fautes  dans  les  f a9ades."  . . . 
Et  YoiU !  C'est  souvent  ainsi.  J'insiste  seulement  sur  la  motion  du 
premier  des  deux  relative  k  la  d^pense  qu^entraine  une  franchise  de 
farti,  Oui  I  VoiR  o^  Ton  pent  en  venir — ^par  suite  de  jjuel  mobile  % — je 
ne  sais. — Mais  voyez-vous  la  franchise  du  parti,  la  rectitude  en  art,  con- 
sider6es  comme  des  causes  de  depense !  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  pent  bien 
vouloir  dire  ?  Absolument  rien  pour  tout  homme  tant  soit  pen 
competent.  Continuous.  A  propos  d'un  autre  concours,  j'entendais 
un  membre  du  jury  dire  a  I'un  des  concurrents  :  '*  Votre  parti  semblait 
un  moment  tr^  bon,  quand  un  de  nous  s'aper9ut  qu'il  y  avait  un  des  mura 
portant  k  faux"  ...  sic  !  Un  mur  qui  porte  a  faux  !  qu'est-ce  que  cela 
devrait  avoir  &  f  aire  dans  un  concours  1  Qu'est-ce  que  cela  pent  done  bien 
signifier  de  confondre  ainsi  cette  chose  sans  port6e  avec  fa  valeur  d'un 
parti  ?  C'est  elle  seule  qui  aurait  h  servir  de  base  aux  jugements  des 
concours,  si  la  valeur  speciale  des  artistes  en  concurrence  et  la  com- 
petence des  juges  pouvaient  repondre  &  ce  que  la  situation  pent  r^clamer. 
Mais  les  choses  toument  autrement :  'on  assiste  souvent  k  des  t^moignages 
de  capacity  douteuse  se  retranchant  ainsi  derriere  une  exp6nence  de 
conducteurs  de  chantier. 

Ce  n'est  pas  tout.  Car,  pour  §tre  serieusement  conduite,  une  6tude 
conmie  celle-ci  ne  doit  n^gliger  aucun  element  de  nature  h,  appuyer  la 
solution.  Je  veux  encore  rapporter  un  fait,  dont  I'invraisemblance 
emp^herait  tout  d'abord  d'y  cioire.  Mais,  des  preuves  irrecusables  6tant 
f oumies,  il  f allut  bien  en  tenir  compte.  II  s'agissait  d'un  concours  portant 
sp4cialement  sur  un  6tablissement  d'assistance  hospitaliere,  dont  le  titre 
exact  m'echappe.  Mais  ce  que  je  sais  bien,  c'est  que  le  jury,  comprenant 
trois  membres,  avait  abouti  k  I'unanimit^  au  mdme  choix.  Quand  le 
nom  de  I'artiste  choisi  fut  connu,  I'un  des  juges  se  mit  fort  en  colore, 
paraft-il :  tellement  en  colere  qu'il  en  vint  a  faire  des  articles  de  journaux 
centre  le  jugement,  bien  qu'il  en  fut  responsable,  et  centre  I'auteur  qui 
n'6tait  point  honor6  de  son  agr^ment.  .  .  . 

On  le  comprend  de  reste,  des  concours,  permettant  de  tels  exemples 
d'indiscipline  morale  ou  mentale,  ne  sont  pas  precis6ment  de  nature  a 
orienter  serieusement  les  administrations  dans  une  bonne  voie  sociale,  ni  a 
6tendre  les  horizons  de  I'art,  k  la  mesure  progressive  de  la  science.  Au  con- 
traire,  il  y  a  liL  une  source  de  d&ordre.  On  peut  done  assurer  qu'il  y  aurait 
tout  k  faire,  et  quant  k  la  valeur  de  concurrence  et  quant  a  I'esprit  du 
jugement.  C'est  1^  surtout  ce  qui  m'int^ressait  dans  la  dixieme  question. 
Aussi  voudrais-je  arriver  a  la  servir  dans  la  mesure  de  mon  pouvoir,  en 
m'efior9ant  d'amorcer  la  solution,  d'accord  avec  tons  les  points  que  le 
probUme  soul^ve. 

Je  me  souviens  d'un  temps  ou  la  science  ne  montrait  pas  toujours 
I'ampleur,  qui,  depuis,  s'est  g6n6ralis6e,  apr^  I'etendue  des  conceptions 
de  savants  tels  que  Claude- Bernard,  Pasteur,  sans  compter  d'autres  illus- 
trations intemationales,  &  la  £m  du  XIX*"  siecle.  A  une  6poque  d6ja 
recul6e,  il  suffisait  que  la  jeunesse  montr&t  des  aptitudes  au  calcul  pour 
que  I'on  y  vit  un  don  scientifique.  Les  idees  ont  chang6  ;  on  reconnait 
m^me  qu'un  grand  math^maticien  pourrait  ^tre  un  mauvais  calculateur. 
Il  est  vrai  qu'alors  les  sciences  bomaient  leur  action  k  imprimer  les  intelli- 
gences d'aUures  comptables.  Tandis  que,  aujourd'hui,  il  n'est  pas  de 
sciences  qui  ne  tendent  k  comprendre  k  la  fois  une  instruction  et  une 
Education  des  cerveaux,  qu'elles  ne  connaissaient  point  auparavant. 
Et  cela  est  g6n6ral.  Mais  c*est  peut-^tte  en  art— et  dans  le  notre  sp6ciale- 
ment — que  cet  esprit  restreint  de  comptable  se  trouverait  encore  le  plus 
repandu,  du  fait  d  ann^es  trop  longues  pass^  k  emmagasiner  des  recettes 
de  port^  limitie.  Celles-ci  sont  restreignantes  pour  les  complexity  ou 
les  vari6t&9  qui  se  risumeraient  en  richesse  intellectuelle ;  elles  n'aboutis- 
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Bent  qu'&  masquer  la  pratique  efieotive  des  ohoses,  et  finalement  il  s'ensuit 
une  sorte  de  paralysie  d^innovation  pour  les  cerveauz. 

Pourquoi  n'apprenonB  nous  pas  tons,  matties  et  Aleves,  k  mieux  faire  ? 
Par  un  g6n6reux  tehanffe  d'idfes  plus  larges,  plus  itendues,  plus  vastoa, 
il  y  aurait  avantage  &  s  attaclier  k  un  ideol  qui  serait  d^duit  de  connais- 
sanoes  appiofondies,  en  opposition  aveo  cette  instruotion  negative  qui 
reste  dipourvue  de  portee.  Appienons  tous  k  aimer  la  franchise  de 
conceptions  pouvant  6tre  insdenUs  d'apparence,  tellement  elles  seraient 
voulues.  Que  les  partia  accusent  done  les  personnalit6s  de  leurs  auteuis, 
en  contradiction  aveo  ces  neutralit&si  pleines  de  sagesse.  Celles-ci  ne  sont, 
en  eflet,  que  des  valeurs  trompeuses  et  nuUen^ent  encourageantes  pour 
I'art  ni  pour  la  sociit^. 

Alors  les  partis  de  plan  s'inspireront  des  repdres  importants  de  la 
localit4&,  con{orm6ment  k  une  aUuaion  di]k  faite  dans  une  oonununicatiou 
precMente. 

Alors  les  silhouettes  demanderont  k  rambiance  du  site  I'inspiration  de 
leur  contour  dans  Tatmosph^re. 

Alors  tous  les  reliefs  de  I'ordonnance  monumentale  seront  itudi^ 
directement  en  vue  de  I'impresslon  unitaire  que  toute  osuvre  plastique 
doit  laisser  dans  Tesprit. 

Alors  les  sites  urbains  ou  campagnards,  intelligemment  questionnte, 
repondront  avec  g6n6rositi.  Des  traces  s'en  retrouveront  dans  tous  les 
edifices  ou  monuments.  Et  ceux-ci  ne  s'61Averont  que  pour  procurer  au 
public  le  charme  qu'il  est  en  droit  d'attendre. 

Ce  d6but  n'6tait  peut-dtre  pas  inutile.  Je  crois  au  contraire  qu*il 
s'ensuivra  des  facilit^s  d'argumentation.  Mais  il  ne  faudrait  pas  oublier 
le  titre  de  la  question  que  nous  avons  k  traiter :  **  Des  concours  inter- 
nationaux  publics  d'aromtectxire."  'D^k  les  id^es  imises  r6pondraient  k 
Tobjectif. 

Dans  un  temps  oil  Part  fublic  et  la  sante  publique  int6ressent  toutes 
les  nationality,  ou  bien,  pour  6tre  plus  correct  dans  Tezpression  de  notre 
penste,  dans  un  temps  o^  ious  les  territoires  presentent  une  utility  d'obser- 
vations,  qu'ils  met^tent  k  port^  des  intelligences,  nous  ne  saurions  dire 
combien  seraient  entr^vus  d'avantages  k  ce  que,  sauf  exception,  tous  1^ 
concours  d'architecture  fuss^t  intemationaux  et  publics. 

II  7  a  plusieuis  raisqiis  pour  qu'il  en  soit  ainsi : 

IjC  temps  que  Ton  a  bien  suf&samnient  remont^  pour  en  connaitre  tous 
les  gestes  plastiques,  pour  en  6tudier  les  mobiles,  n'a  plus  gcand^chose  k 
nous  apprendre  aujburd^hui.  Ce  qui  n'empeche  le  ciadre  d'id6es,  q^ 
s'en  puisse  tirer^  d'etre  d'autant  plus  utile  k  1-artiste  que  la  preoccupation 
d'etre  niodeme'  s'-kccenttie  davantage.  Voilk  pour  le  temps,  Mais  c'est 
Pespace  dbnt  nouis  avon^  aussi  k  nous  occuper  maintenant  et  qu'il  faut  tra- 
verser pour  )e  cfiieux  connaitre.  II  y  a  Iti  un  objet  important  qui  s'impose 
k  nos  investigatlbils;  aujouid'hui  qii'il  h'y  a,  pourrait-On  dire,  aucun  point 
de  la  surfade'du  globe  ou  la  ciyilisatioii,  pourvue  des  coutumes  affin6es  qie 
nous  attaichons  A  ce  mot,  ne  se  soit  montr^e  pour  supplier  k  la  barbaric. 
II  en  r^ulte  que,  pour  ^tre  intelligemnient'modemes  et  pour  aboutir  k\s^ 
plastiquc  des  ordonnances  qui  strait '  de  nature  &  cr6er  Timpressioi^ 
g6n6reuse  de  la  beauts,  il  faudrait  se  tenir  au  fait  de  ce  que  Tespace  peui 
bien,  comme  le  temps,  livrer  k  nos  m6ditations. 

Ce  n'est  pas  un  long  expose  de  doctrin^^  Les  lignes  pr4c6dentes  suffi- 
sent  comme  indication  des  avantages  qu'il  y  autait  k  se  tenir  en  garde 
centre  la  restriction  des  points  de  vue  locaux  ou  nationaux. 

En  art,  comme  en  tout  autre  diploiement  d'activit6  humaine,  on  ne 
saurait  done  plus  se  d6sinteresser  de  ce  qui  se  fait  au-del4  des  frontieres. 
Je  ne  vois  done  rien  qui  ne  soit  pas  en  favour  des  concours  d'ai:chitecture 
internationalisms. 

L'abondance  et  la  richesse  des  oeuvres  y  gagneraient.  Elles  rempla- 
ceraient,  on  peut  du  moins  Tesperer,  cette  pauvret6  d6sesp4rante  que  la 
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mesquiueiie  des  doctrines,  transmises  de  si^le  k  sieole,  tendiait  k  entre- 
tenir.  Pour  ma  pait,  je  ne  doute  pas  que,  du  fait  de  I'entrainement,  on 
n'arrive,  en  moins  de  temps  qu'il  n'en  fallait  jusqu'ici,  k  ouviir  les  espiits 
plus  largement  k  Fart,  k  creer  des  peisonnalites  toujours  grandissantes  par 
le  fait  des  experiences  qu'une  vie  mtelligente  reserve  k  la  volonte. 

Je  sais  bien  que  les  avantages  mamf  estes,  de  soustraire  en  partie  les 
jugements  de  concours  k  ce  que  j'appellerai  la  mode  locale,  risqueraient 
d'ltre  Gontrebalanc6s  par  un  inconvenient  Equivalent  et  coirespondant 
aux  habitudes  que  I'ambiance  cree  g6n6ralement  et  qui  aboutissent  a 
une  sorte  d'aveuglement  de  la  mentalite  en  prince  de  solutions  parti- 
culieres  ou  inattendues.  Et  bien,  mais,  si  cet  inconvdnient  n'est  pas 
entierement  Evitable,  il  est  au  moins  reducible  de  fa9on  assez  sensible 
dans  ses  efiets.  On  j  arriverait  par  la  maniere  de  constituer  le  jury. 
II  devrait  dtre  attentivement  form6  pour  assurer  le  triomphe  de  la  solu- 
tion la  plus  remarquable,  k  I'exclusion  de  toute  autre  preoccupation 
quelle  <][u'elle  soit,  comme  celle  qui  s'attacberait,  par  exemple,  au  succ^ 
des  nationalites  ou  au  succ^  des  personnes. 

De  m^me  que  pour  la  sante  publique,  I'exemple  de  toutes  les  nations 
concourrait  desormais  aux  solutions  les  plus  remarquables,  en  fait  de 
beaute  g6n6rale ;  et,  si  Tune  participe  a  leur  developpement  physique, 
I'autre  n'a  pas  une  moindre  importance  par  rapport  au  d6ploiement  des 
elegances  morales  qui  se  r^percutent  sur  tout  notre  monde  social.  Comme  il 
V  aurait  avantage  k  ce  que  les  artistes  puissent,  de  toute  contr^e,  apporter 
leurs  idees  dans  toute  recherche  attachee  k  la  beaute  des  sites  ;  de  mime 
une  semblable  collaboration  aurait  un  effet  considerable  sur  la  rectitude 
d'amenagement  des  services  que  demandent  les  edifices  et  sur  la  sante,  dont 
I'ambiance  materielle  de  I'homme  doit  toujours  ^tre  pourvue.  L'art  et  le 
gout  publics,  tels  que  nos  societes  contemporaines  amenent  k  les  envisager, 
trouveraient  leur  compte  dans  cet  usage  generalise  des  concours  publics  et 
intemationaux,  en  fait  d' architecture. 

Four  traitor  la  question  comme  elle  le  merite,  pour  ^tre  en  etat  d'aborder 
les  solutions  reellement  effectives  qu'elle  comporterait,  il  n'y  aurait  rien 
autre  k  conaiderer  que  I'eclat  du  denouement.  C'est  la  une  chose  qu'il 
conviendrait  de  servir,  k  I'exclusion  des  personnes  qui,  en  la  circonstance, 
ne  peuvent  exister  k  I'etat  predominant.  Cette  preoccupation  et  le  but 
k  atteindre  font  penser  k  notre  grand  mattre  Delacroix  disant:  "Je 
n'aime  plus  que  les  choses.  .  .  ." 

Les  architectes  entrant  dans  la  lutte  d'un  concours — ^pour  etre  fonciere- 
ment  dignes  d'interet  mental,  pour  aboutir  k  I'honneur  d'oeuvres  accom- 
plies — echappent  fatalement  aux  mesquineries  egoistes.  Sans  cela,  le 
choix  du  parti  et  les  etudes  qui  s'ensuivent  se  ressentiraient  toujouis 
d'une  telle  cause  d'abaissement.  II  en  est  de  mSme  pour  la  composition 
des  jurys ;  ils  doivent  etre  tels  que  la  volonte  des  competences  reunies 
soit  largement  respectee  dans  son  esprit  et  qu'on  ne  puisse  pas  douter  de 
leur  independance  dans  le  jugement  rendu. 

Je  ne  veux  pas  oublier  que  cette  dixieme  question  comprend  le  mot 
d'organisation.  Dans  ma  pensee,  les  concours  intemationaux  entratneraient 
un  nombre  egal  de  juges  appartenant  a  chacune  des  nations  pouvant 
compter  des  concurrents.  J'insiste  sur  ce  point :  aucune  nationalite 
ne  serait  representee  dans  le  jury  par  plus  d'une  ou  deux  personnalites. 
Et  la  nation  specialement  interessee  ne  ferait  pas  exception  k  la  regie 
repondant  k  une  ligne  de  conduite  tres  determinee.  Alors  on  echappe- 
rait  peut-6tre  aux  prejuges,  eieves  a  la  hauteur  de  doctrines  adefendre. 
On  eviterait  ces  sortes  de  delegations  representant  leur  pays  et  leurs 
concurrents.  Eien  qui  puisse  ressembler  a  mandants  et  mandataires. 
Rien  que  des  juges  veritables,  par  leur  independance,  en  face  de  la  solution 
qui  s'imposerait  k  leur  conscience. 

"  Gela  pent  etre  bon,"  dira-t-on,  ''pour  le  choix  des  partis, sans autoriser 
un  choiic  convenable  des  personnes  auxquelles  reviendraient  lea  etiul^ 
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ulterieures  et  la  direction  des  travaux  d'ex6oution.  Et  vous  admettrez 
bien  que  ceux-ci  demandent  une  experience  locale,  dont  les  conditions, 
pressenties  dans  votre  proposition,  ne  tiendraient  pas  compte ;  vos  juge- 
nients  ainsi  compris  n'y  interviendraient  pas." 

A  cela  nous  repondrons :  Texperience  des  realites  de  la  vie  conduit  k 
une  nettete  qui  s'accuse  de  plus  en  plus.  On  en  vient  k  redouter  toutes 
les  restrictions  mentales,  parce  qu'elles  couvrent  des  iniquit^s,  auxquelles 
Tabsence  de  rectitude  morale  pent  aboutir. 

Continuous  done.  £n  ce  qui  touche  les  arrangements  et  toutes  les 
etudes  que  pourraitcomprendre  Tordonnance  plastiqued'un  parti  judicieux, 
il  est  clair  que  personne  ne  serait  indiqu6  pour  s'en  acquitter  avec  la  mdme 
portee,  le  meme  gout,  le  meme  entrain,  la  mdme  volonte  effective  de 
realisation  que  I'auteur  primitif  d'une  pensee  initiale,  qui  continue  a 
le  pr6dominer.  Au  cours  des  communications  precedentes  que  je  m'honore 
d'avoir  pr6sent^es  au  VIP  Congr^,  je  crois  bien  avoir  dej^  eu  Toccasion 
d'insister  sur  I'importance  qu'il  y  avait,  en  egard  a  Tunite  d'art,  h,  suivre 
une  oeuvre  dans  toutes  les  phases  de  son  elaboration. 

Cette  source  de  beaute  qu'est  Ya/iite  veut  done  une  oeuvre  suivie* 
Et  je  me  contente  ici  de  rappeler  et  d'affirmer  Futility  d'une  volonte 
predominante  en  fait  d'art.  Ce  que  je  dis  la  s'attache  k  tons  les  details 
des  ordonnances  plastiques ;  mais  cela  s'etend  egalement  aux  modes  de 
construction  qui,  en  architecture,  il  faut  le  reconnaitre,  font  tout  un  avec 
le  motif  plastiquement  congu,  dont  la  realisation  se  poursuit,  tou jours  la 
mSme,  quel  que  soit  le  m6tier  appel6  k  y  concourir. 

Reste  encore  la  direction  des  travaux,  pour  laquelle  on  ferait  inter- 
venir  I'exp^rience  locale.  Eh  bien,  je  n'hesite  pas  k  maintenir  que  c'est 
le  meme  artiste  qui  doit  conserver  la  haute  main.  L'auteur  du  parti, 
lui  seul,  est  en  6tat  d'accompHr  le  reve  dont  on  s'est  epris  et  dont  il  a  longue- 
ment  medit^  la  conception.  Tout  autre  que  lui  montrerait  une  autre 
discipline  mentale  dans  la  r6aUsation  et  compromettrait  en  consequence 
1' oeuvre  que  I'on  avait  en  vue.  Comment  voudrait-on,  par  exemple,  que 
personne  apportat  la  meme  vigilance  k  redouter  les  executions  preten- 
tieuses,  que  la  maestria  d'une  volonte  conceptrice  est  naturellement 
conduite  k  6carter  1 

On  le  voit,  c'est  done  uniquement  I'architecte,  choisi  pour  son  parti, 
qui  sera  responsable  de  I'execution  et  qui  saura  la  subordonner  a  I'unite 
de  sa  volonte  en  art.  Autrement  il  n'y  aurait  que  desordre,  en  suite  des 
responsabihtes  multiples  portant  sur  les  memes  points. 

La  determination  du  directeur  des  travaux  ne  pent  done  ^tre  con- 
sideree  comme  une  volont6  a  part,  mais  comme  une  suite  inherente  au 
premier  choix  6mis  par  les  juges. 

Resume. — L'argumentation  qui  precede  a  porte,  en  premier  Ueu,  sur 
I'esprit  en  g6n6ral  predominant  chez  les  architectes.  Contrairement  aux 
volontes  d'lme  application  genereuse  de  I'art,  I'architecte  parait  souvent 
trop  preoccupe  de  ne  point  faire  certaines  choses.  Et  Ton  passe  bien  du 
temps  k  connaitre  ces  choses  qu'il  faut  eviter.  Annees  perdues  !  semble-t- 
il.  Au  lieu  de  cela,  combien  serait  preferable  une  education  envisageant 
les  r^aUsations  a  deduire  de  la  science  contemporaine !  Ce  qui  s'accorderait 
avec  la  mesure  des  inteUigences  autorisee  par  I'experience. 

Les  concours,  tels  que  nous  les  voyons  pratiques,  n'ont  pas  la  port6e 
qui  leur  reviendrait.  Les  conventions  tiennent  trop  de  place  ;  on  y  sent 
des  choses  apprises.  Comptabihte  d'un  nouveau  genre  et  depourvue 
d'influence  educatrice  sur  la  mentalite  des  masses. 

La  beaate  pMiqim  correspond,  comme  la  saute  puMif/irs,  au  mouve* 
ment  contemporain  de  democratic,  dont  ces  deux  chapitres  sont  les 
couronnements  du  moment.  L'architecte  n'a  pas  le  droit  de  s'en  distraire, 
s'il  veut  remphr  la  f  onction  attendue  de  la  competence  sociale  qu'il  a  pour 
devoir  de  montier. 
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L'intemationalite  et  la  publicity  donneront  aux  concouis  une  jeunesse 
et  une  vie  qu'ils  n'avaient  pas  jusqu'ici  et  qui  rentrent  biendans  le  mouve- 
ment  des  activity  contemporaines. 

Ces  concours  auraient  exclusivement  en  vue  les  services  dont  iJs 
seraient  Fob  jet.  II  faut  qu'il  en  soit  ainsi,  pour  assurer  a  reparation  une 
rectitude  normale,  qui  la  tienne  au-dessus  de  mesquineries  trop  connues  et 
diminutrices  de  I'art.  Causes  amoindrissantes  pour  les  concurrents  comme 
pour  les  juges  et  desservant  les  solutions  a  recueillir. 

Les  concours  etant  internationaux,  les  nations  y  prenant  part  du  fait 
de  leurs  artistes  comprendront  toutes  le  nu'me  noinbre  fie  juges. 

De  cette  fa9on  les  agents  de  concours,  que  les  juges  representent, 
seront  sans  doute  moins  portes  a  se  prendre  pour  une  del6gation  ayant  a 
reprfesenter  des  interets  de  compatriotes  ou  I'idee  de  mode  couramment 
admise  dans  leur  pays.  Ce  jury  sera  plus  particulierement  preoccupe  de 
choisir  et  de  faire  aboutir  une  solution,  comme  les  concurrents  eux-mlmes, 
en  r absence  de  toute  representation  autorisde  des  iddes  ji^econ^ues^ 
s'attackeront  d  elahorer  et  a  presenter  des  partis,  a  Vexclusix>n  de  tout 
esprit  de  coterie.  Et,  si  Ton  veut  respecter  les  personnalites  utiles  en 
art  comme  en  science,  on  ne  saurait  assez  se  tenir  en  garde  centre  ces 
influences  nefastes.  En  effet,  quel  que  soit  Tinterdt  de  revolution  con- 
temporaine  si  abondante  en  observations  curieuses,  en  comparaisons 
genereuses  dans  leurs  intelligences,  la  malechance  veut,  comme  contre- 
partie,  que  nous  subissions  les  idees  etroites  de  petits  groupes,  de  petits 
clans,  qui  viennent  mettre  le  desordre  dans  le  service  de  la  collectivite 
humaine.  C'est  cependant  k  elle  que  tons  nos  efforts  dovraient  se  rap- 
porter  directement,  en  dehors  de  tout  encombre,  socialement  tres 
regrettable. 

Pour  en  finir  avec  ce  resume,  en  ce  qui  conceme  les  concours,  je  dois 
dire  encore  que  I'esprit  de  I'argumentation  poursuivie  dans  ces  lignes 
s'attache  k  assurer  la  souverainete  du  jugement,  en  confondant  le  choix 
de  PoBUvre  et  le  choix  de  Tartiste  charge  de  son  execution.  L'auteur  de 
la  conception  premiere  devra  done  en  parfaire  les  etudes  et  accomplir  la 
realisation.  Et  le  m^me  esprit,  que  le  jugement  a  entendu  mettre  en 
6vidence,  se  retrouvera  dans  Toeuvre  accomphe.  C'est  ainsi  que  les 
choses  doivent  toumer,  si  Ton  veut  ob6ir  k  la  rectitude  que  la  situation 
comporte  et  respecter  la  responsabihte  que  le  jugement  impose  au  jury. 

Et  Torganisation,  telle  qu'elle  est  indiquee  ici  dans  ses  traits  caracteris- 
tiques,  serait  appelee  a  donner  des  resultats  encore  imprevus.  Mais  ce 
serait  &  la  condition  de  toujours  rester  dans  la  vole  que  Ton  pourrait 
normalement  en  d^duire,  ime  fois  Taccord  fait  sur  les  idees  qui  appuient 
la  solution  que  je  soumets  au  Congres. 

Coindusion, — Sans  conscience,  point  d'art  ni  d'artiste.  C'est  seule- 
ment  par  une  large  comprehension  des  choses  aboutissant  toutes  a  la 
conscience  de  son  temps  et  de  I'humanite,  que  I'artiste  pent  faire 
oeuvre  utile.  Par  le  temps  qui  court,  I'^largissement  de  la  science  sert 
de  base  k  cette  conscience.  Et  les  apphcations  de  I'art  prennent  un 
caractere  special  pour  repondre  aux  besoins  et  aux  aspirations  de 
r^poque. 

L  organisation  de  concours  internationaux,  montrant  une  plus  grande 
ampleur  d'horizon  intellectuel,  s'accorderait  avec  I'ideal  du  jour. 

lis  auraient  encore  I'avantage  d'etendre  le  caractere  d'Mucations 
reste  jusqu'ici  assez  restreint  par  rapport  aux  exigences  actuelles. 

Mais  il  y  aurait  des  mesures  a  prendre,  pour  assurer  I'entiere  hbert6 
d'epanouissement  intellectuel  parmi  les  artistes  entrant  en  concurrence, 
pour  permettre  une  ind6pendance  sans  borne  au  jury  et  pour  6clairer  la 
conscience  du  verdict  qu^l  rendrait. 
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3.  Propositions  of  the  Society  **  Architectura  et  Amicitia  " 
(Amsterdam). 

La  Soci6te  "  Architectura  et  Amicitia  "  (si^ge  social  k  Amsterdam) 
propose  au  Comite  du  Septi^me  Congres  International  des  Architectes  le 
r^glement  snivant  pour  servir  de  base  k  "  Torganisation  des  concours 
intemationaux  publics  d'architecture."  Ces  propositions,  ayant  6te 
iormulees  par  une  commission  spfeiale  des  membres  de  notre  soci6te,  ont 
et6  arret^es  et  approuvees  definitivement  dans  la  reunion  du  18  avril  1906. 
Abt.  1. — ^Le  Congres  International  des  Architectes  arrete  un  r^glement 
d'apr^s  lequel  se  constituent  des  Commissions  permanentes  de  concours 
representant  les  architectes  d'un  pays  ou  bien  de  differentes  nationalit6s 
combinees,  qui  agiront  comme  representant  la  profession  d'architecture 
dans  les  mesures  pr6paratoires  aux  concours  intemationaux.  La  Com- 
mission du  "pAjs  dans  lequel  le  concours  aura  lieu  prendra  la  direction  des 
afiaires.  Les  presidents  de  toutes  ces  Commissions  constituent  ensemble 
un  Conseil  Central,  auquel  est  confi6  le  contrdle  du  r^glement  international 
et  les  propositions  eventuelles  aupres  du  Congres  International  con- 
cernant  des  changements  a  efiectuer  dans  ce  reglement. 

Abt.  2. — ^Les  concours  intemationaux  se  feront  de  preference  en  deux 
etapes.  Des  concours  pr6paratoires  seront  ouverts  dans  les  difEerents  pays, 
ou  groupes  de  pays,  par  I'entremise  des  commissions  permanentes  des 
concours.  L'admission  au  concours  definitif  est  limitee  aux  lauj6ats  des 
concours  preparatifs ;  un  honoraire  sera  retribu6  a  tous  les  concurrents 
du  concours  definitif,  dont  le  nombre  est  limite  pour  chaque  pays  ou 
groupe  de  nationalit6s  par  le  Congres  International. 

Art.  3. — ^Les  conditions  du  concours  sont  les  memes  pour  tous  les 
concurrents.  Des  conditions  exceptionnelles,  n'importe  sous  quelle 
forme,  sont  prohibees.     L'envoi  des  projets  se  fait  anonymement. 

Abt.  4. — ^La  date  de  l'exp6dition,  constatee  par  le  timbre  de  la  station 
de  depart,  qui  doit  etre  remis  au  jury,  compte  comme  terme  final  de 
cloture  du  concours.  Le  programme  du  concours  devra  etre  pubUe  et 
mis  k  la  disposition  des  requ6rant8  dans  tous  les  pa3r8  ou  groupes  de  pays 
a  la  meme  date. 

Abt.  5. — ^Le  jury  d'un  concours  international  sera  constitue  en  principe 
de  la  moitie,  moins  un,  de  membres  de  la  nationalite  du  pays  dans  lequel 
le  concours  est  ouvert.  Des  architectes  devront  former  la  majority  des 
membres  du  jury.  Les  noms  des  membres  du  jury  et  de  leurs  rempla9ants, 
avec  une  declaration  qui  porte  I'approbation  de  toutes  les  conditions, 
seront  inseres  dans  le  programme. 

Abt.  6. — ^Le  jury  du  pays  dans  lequel  le  concours  se  tient  forme  le 
bureau  d'informations.  La  publication  de  ces  informations  se  fera  de 
telle  sorte  qu'elle  puisse  etre  consideree  comme  ayant  pu  atteindre  tous 
les  interesses.  Ces  informations  auront  la  meme  valeur  que  les  conditions 
du  programme. 

Abt.  7. — ^Le  programme  doit  exprimer  en  termes  precis  les  conditions 

S>86es,  en  distinguant  les  exigences  absolues  et  les  desiderata  facultatifs. 
serait  preferable  toutefois  que  des  desiderata  facultatifs  ne  figurent  pas 
dans  le  programme  de  concours. 

Abt.  8. — ^Le  nombre  de  pi^es  des  envois  sera  restreint  k  la  quantite 
absolument  necessaire  afin  d'eviter  tout  travail  inutile,  tous  les  frais 
superflus.  Pour  les  concours  provisoires  des  esquisses,  eventuellement  ac- 
compagnees  d'estimations  approximatives,  seront  demandees.  Les  pieces 
d'un  envoi  qui  ne  sont  pas  demandees  par  le  programme  ne  seront  pas 
sounds  k  I'appreciation  du  jury.  Le  programme  present  une  mani^re 
uniforme  de  traiter  les  pieces  du  concours.  Tout  envoi  devra  etre 
accompagne  d'une  declaration  que  le  projet  est  la  propriete  artistique  du 
concurrent. 

L  L 
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Abt.  9. — Au  cas  ou  la  somme  disponible  pour  I'execution  du  projet 
de  concours  est  presciite  d'une  mam^re  absolue,  le  programme  devia 
indiquer  les  details  necessaires  pour  Telaboratioii  uniforme  de  Testimatioii, 
soit  detainee,  soit  approximative ;  les  frais  de  fondations  ne  seront  pa& 
compris  dans  le  chifbe  de  ces  estimations.  Le  programme  devra  contenir 
des  indications  bien  precises  concernant  le  caract^re  du  sol,  concemant  le 
site,  I'assiette  et  I'entourage. 

Art.  10. — Le  montant  total  de  tous  les  prix  a  distribuer  sera  au  moin& 
6gal  au  double  des  honoraires,  qui  seraient  r6tribues,  pour  la  partie  du 
travail  architecturale  execut^e,  a  un  architecte,  auquel  le  projet  aurait 
6t6  confi6.  H  faut  admettre  comme  principe  que  1  execution  du  projet 
soit  confiee  k  Tarcliitecte  couronne,  sous  les  conditions  qui  sont  en  vigueur 
dans  le  pays  du  concours.  Le  montant  du  prix  ne  sera  pas  deduit  da 
montant  des  honoraires  k  payer.  En  cas  que  la  personne  ou  la  corpora- 
tion qui  ouvre  le  concours  desirait  se  reserver  la  faculte  de  pouvoir  se  passer 
de  Tarcbitecte  class^  premier,  Ic  programme  devra  contenir  les  conations 
d'indenmit6.  Dans  le  cas  qu'aucune  execution  n'aurait  lieu  la  mame 
indenmisation  lui  serait  due.  Dans  tous  les  cas  les  projets  envoye^ 
resteront  la  propriete  artistique  des  concurrents. 

Art.  11. — Tous>les  projets  seront  exposes  dans  un  endroit  et  assei 
longtemps  que  tous  les  concurrents  soient  en  6tat  de  visiter  cette  exposi- 
tion, qui  devra  etre  annoncee  d'avance  dans  les  publications  architec- 
turales.  Le  rapport  complet  et  raisonne  du  jury  sera  public  dans  les 
joumaux  d'architecture  avant  Touverture  de  Fexposition,  que  tous  Iqs 
int^ress^s  puissent  en  prendre  connaissance.  Le  rapport  des  conclusions 
du  jury  des  concours  preparatoires  devra  etre  communique  aux  laureate 
k  temps  avant  le  concours  d6finitif . 

Le  Comity. 

Joseph  Th.  J.  Cuypers. 
W.  Kromhout  Czn. 
J.  H.  W.  Leliman. 
H.  P.   Berlage, 

Pr^Aident  Soeiiti  Arehitectura  et  Amicitia, 

Paul  J.  de  Jongh, 


Secretaire  Sociiti  Arehttectura  et  A micUia. 


Amsterdam  :  24  avril  1906. 


4.  Communicated  by  P.  A.  Weeu>enburg  (Rotierdam) 
for  the  Society  "  Bouwkunst  en  Vriendschap." 

La  Soci6t6  "  Bouwkunst  en  Vriendschap  "  de  Rotterdam  (Hollander 
tout  en  reconnaissant  la  grande  valeur  initiative  de  la  proposition  faite 
par  la  Soci6t6  "  Arehitectura  et  Amicitia  "  d' Amsterdam  pour  la  regie- 
mentation  des  concours  internationaux  d'architecture,  juge  que  la 
proposition  faite  par  la  susdite  Societe  doit  obtenir  une  plus  grande 
extension. 

Ce  jugement  est  fonde  sur  I'experience  acquise  au  dernier  concours 
international  d'architecture  pour  le  Palais  de  la  Paix  a  la  Haye.  Ce 
dernier  concours  a  clairement  prouve  qu'il  est  necessaire  de  paraphraser 
les  principaux  devoirs  du  jury  des  concours  d'architecture  en  general  et 
des  concours  internationaux  en  parti v  ulier. 

La  Soci6te  Bouwkunst  en  Vriendschap  de  Rotterdam  est  d'opinion 
qu'il  est  preferable  que  la  nouvelle  redaction  soit  etudi6e  par  une  com- 
mission sp6ciale  et  qu'une  conclusion  sera  presentee  au  prochain  VIII 
Congres  International  des  Architectes. 
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Afin  de  doimer  une  plus  grande  extension  a  la  proposition  faite  par  la 
Soci6t6  Architectura  et  Amicitia  d' Amsterdam,  la  Soci6t6  Bouwkimst  en 
Vriendschap  a  I'honneur  de  presenter  an  VII*  Congr^  la  motion  suivante  : 

**  La  proposition  de  la  Soci6t6  'Architectura  et  Amicitia '  d' Amsterdam 
presentee  au  VII*  Congr^  International  des  Architectes  demandant  d'ob- 
tenir  une  plus  grande  extension :  Le  Bureau  du  VII "^  Congres  International 
des  Architectes  choisira  une  commission  preparatoire  danslaquelle  la  Societe 
'Architectura  et  Amicitia'  d' Amsterdam  sera  representee.  Cotte  com- 
mission se  composera  de  sept  membres." 


DISCUSSION  ON  SUBJECT  X. 

Signor  M.  E.  Cannizzaro  (Italy)  seconded  the  motion. 

M.  Georges  Harmand  (France)  said  the  subject  was  a  most  important 
one,  and  he  thought  the  various  records  ought  to  be  collected  and  sent  to 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Congress ;  that  Committee  might  study 
them  and  present  a  report  to  the  next  Congress.  He  moved,  as  an  amena- 
ment,  "  That  the  papers  be  sent  to  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  who  shall  get  out  a  special  report  on  this  topic  for  the  next 
Congress." 

Mr.  ToTTEN  seconded  the  amendment,  and  said  he  would  like  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  instructed  to  suggest  the  method  of  the  selection  of  the  jury. 

Signor  Cannizzaro  spoke  in  favour  of  sending  the  matter  to  a  special 
committee  of  seven  members  elected  or  to  be  elected  by  the  nations  who 
constitute  the  Congress.  He  objected  strongly  to  the  matter  being  sent  to 
the  Central  Committee,  because  that  Committee  was  only  at  the  beginning 
of  its  experience ;  it  was  a  Committee  started  at  the  last  Congress,  and  its 
real  duty  was  the  organisation  of  the  Congress.  It  was  not  a  Conmiittee 
which  had  to  go  over  the  topics  discussed  at  the  Congress,  or  to  deliberate 
on  matters  which  affected  the  profession  all  over  the  world.  He  thought 
the  Special  Committee,  as  suggested,  should  be  selected,  and  that  they 
should  get  to  work  and  prepare  a  report  which  might  be  sent  to  the  Central 
Commi^e,  and  printed  and  distributed  all  over  the  world. 

M.  Harmand  said  that  the  Permanent  (Committee  was  established  at 
the  Paris  Congress  to  choose  the  place  of  conference,  and  also  the  topics 
which  should  come  before  the  Conference.  If  they  chose  a  Special  Com- 
mittee in  the  manner  suggested  what  would  become  of  it  ?  They  would 
only  have  until  Saturday  to  do  the  work,  and  that  was  altogether  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  deal  with  it.  When  the  Congress  was  closed  it 
was  only  the  Permanent  Committee  which  was  left.  He  thought  the 
matter  should  be  sent  to  the  Permanent  Committee  and  dealt  with  by 
them,  as  proposed  by  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ToTTEN  thought  that  the  Committee  to  deal  with  the  subject 
should  not  consist  of  seven  but  of  one  representative  of  each  country 
associated  with  the  Congress. 

Signor  Cannizzaro  pointed  out  that  this  was  the  same  thing  as 
asking  the  Permanent  Committee  to  take  the  matter  in  hand.  After 
some  further  discussion  Signor  Cannizzaro  appealed  to  M.  Harmand 
to  accept  his  motion. 

M.  Harmand  thought  it  would  be  better  to  discuss  the  question  the 
following  morning. 

The  Chairman  said  the  original  proposition  was  to  elect  a  committee 
of  seven  members,  and  the  amendment  of  M.  Harmand  was  to  transfer 
the  work  to  the  Permanent  Committee.  There  was,  however,  a  way  of 
uniting  both  parties  by  allowing  a  selected  committee  of  seven  to  do  the 
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work  until  the  close  of  the  Congress,  and  they  could  submit  their  work 
to  the  Congress  on  Saturday,  and  it  could  then  be  transferred  to  the 
Permanent  Committee.    He  suggested  that  this  was  the  best  thing  to  do. 

M.  Harmand  agreed  to  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  G.  A.  T.  MiDDLETON  said  he  thought  the  amendment  of 
M.  Harmand  was  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  they  ought  not  to  appoint 
any  Special  Committee  to  go  over  the  Permanent  Committee. 

The  proposition  was  then  put  as  follows,  and  carried :  "  That  the 
Congress,  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  submitted,  recommends 
them  to  the  examination  of  the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  Congress 
in  order  that  they  may  submit  a  special  report  to  the  next  Congress." 

A  delegate  asked  if  the  Permanent  Committee  would  appoint  a  Special 
Committee,  or  would  they  do  the  work  themselves  ? 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  they  had  just  decided  that  the  work  be 
referred  to  the  Permanent  Committee,  and  it  would  be  for  that  Committee 
to  consider  whether  they  would  appoint  a  sub-committee. 

M.  AuGUSTiN  Rey  (Architecte  de  la  fondation  Rothschild,  Paris).— 
Messieurs,  les  Concours  Intemationaux  Publics  d' Architecture  constituent 
un  moyen  pratique  tres  efficace  d'interesser  la  grande  foule  h.  Tarchitecture 
contemporaine.  C'est  un  puissant  instrument  d'instruction  pubhque 
auquel  nous  ne  faisons  pas  suffisamment  appel.  Nous  devons  reconnaitre 
qu'une  tendance  marquee  existe  actuellement  pour  demander  aux  Con- 
cours Publics  Intemationaux  la  solution  de  certains  grands  problemes 
d'esthetique.  Nous  avons  tout  interet  a  encourager  cette  tendance. 
Or  il  faut  constater  que  les  Concours  Publics  Iniernationaux  deviennent 
toujours  davantage  un  gros  risque  pour  le  concurrent  qui  y  vrend  jmrt.  Ce 
risque  ne  cesse  d'augmenter  le  travail  materiel  de  plus  en  plus  considerable 
que  Ton  exige  et  constitue  un  veritable  et  dangereux  abus.  II  semble 
hors  de  proportion  trop  souvent  avec  le  montant  des  primes  allouees 
ui  rationnellement  devraient  fixer  les  limites  du  travail  a  accomplir. 
ly  ala  une  reforme  qui  sHmpose  si  Von  veut  The  pas  voir  nos  grands  Concours 
InternationatAx  frappes  de  discredit  aupr^s  des  Architectes  de  valeur,  II  est 
necessaire  qjue  le  prochain  Congres  International  soit  en  mesure,  apres 
une  discussion  approfondie — le  sujet  merite  plusieurs  seances — de  voter 
un  code  que  tons  les  Architectes  du  monde  entier  attendent.  Les  deux 
importants  rapports  present^s  h  ce  Congres — et  nous  ne  savons  auquel 
des  deux,  celui  de  M.  Guadet,  preuve  de  sa  vaste  experience,  celui  de  la 
Societe  Architectura  et  Amicitia,  d*une  fougue  entrainante,  donner 
notre  plus  entiere  approbation — ont  foumi  les  plus  precieuses  indications. 
Nous  saluons  ces  deux  importants  travaux  qui  doivent  faciliter  dans  la 
plus  large  mesure  et  la  tacne  de  la  commission  et  celle  de  son  futur  Rap- 
porteur. Un  second  point,  sur  lequel  nous  desirous  attirer  I'attention 
toute  speciale  des  membres  du  Congres,  est  beaucoup  plus  grave.  II 
s'agit  d'assurer  aux  concurrents  des  garanties  morales  de  la  part  des 
membres  du  jury,  qui  donnent  ^  leurs  jugements  la  plus  haute  valeur. 
Dans  les  concours  publics  le  jugement  rendu  est  sans  appel.  Nous  nous 
rattachons  pleinement  a  cet  egard  k  ce  qu'a  si  bien  defini  M.  Guadet  dans 
son  rapport.  Nous  admettons  avec  lui  qu'aucune  m^thode  4  la  fois 
simple  et  pratique  ne  pent  etre  substitute  a  celle  de  rendre  un  jugement 
de  Concours  Public  d' Architecture  sans  appel.  Or  le  pouvoir  redoutcMe 
WHre  juge  sans  appd  doit  donner,  (i  ceux  qui  en  ont  accepts  le  privilege^ 
d^offrir,  de  par  Vaccepiation  d^Hre  jures,  des  garanties  d'impartialits  absdue 
vis-r)-vis  des  travaux  mis  au  concours.  Que  vise  un  Architecte  en  prenant 
part  a  un  Concours  Public  International  ?  Est-ce  la  prime  ?  Non,  car 
elle  est  la  plupart  du  temps  depassee,  s'il  I'obtient,  par  les  frais  qu'il 
expose  en  faisant  ce  Concours.  Est-ce  I'honneur  ?  Oui,  certAinement, 
I'honneur  d'etre  dans  les  premiers  classes,  ou  le  premier  meme,  ne  pent  lui 
^tre  indifferent.  Mais  enfin  comme  on  n^en  vit  pas,  U  vise  autre  chose ; 
il  visCy  s^il  arrive  en  tcte,  d^vire  charge  de  la  construction  du  monument  qui 
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a  fait  Vohjet  du  concours.  Que  Ton  entoure  rex6cution  d'un  monument 
mis  au  concours  de  toutes  les  precautions  que  Ton  voudra ;  que  cette 
execution  ne  soit  pas  formellement  promise  au  premier  laur^at  par  le 
programme,  on  pent  le  comprendre  dans  certains  cas.  Que  dans  les 
autres  cette  execution  constitue  la  vraie  prime,  il  n'y  a  14  rien  que  de 
tout  naturel.  Le  rapport  de  la  Soci^t^  de  nos  Confreres  de  Hoilande 
propose  k  cet  egard  les  plus  sages  mesures.  Mais  promise  ou  non  promise 
au  premier  laureat,  il  est  de  la  plus  haute  justice  qu'un  Architecte  qui  sera 
arrive  premier — vainqueur  de  cette  rude  bataille  qu'est  un  concours — 
ne  trouve  jamais  devant  lui  pour  lui  disputer  T execution  un  des  propres 
membres  du  jury.  Cela  est  trop  Evident  pour  ^tre  I'objet  d  aucune 
contestation.  Et  cependant  il  est  n6cessaire  de  I'indiquer  formellement 
dans  le  progranmie.  Des  faits  r^cents — ils  ne  sont  pas  nombreux  heureuse- 
ment — pourraient  cependant  par  leur  crand  retentissement,  6tant  donn6 
le  Concours  International  important  dont  il  est  question,  faire  le  plus 
grand  tort  au  principe  des  concours  publics.  Ce  principe  doit  etre 
defendu  et  maintenu,  malgr6  les  defaillances  qui  se  sont  produites  parfois. 

M.  Rey,  in  conclusion,  moved  the  following  resolution  : 

Le  programme  doit  declarer  que  les  membres  du  jury,  par  le  fait  de 
leur  acceptation,  n'ont  et  n'auront  directement  ou  indirectement  aucun 
interet  materiel  dans  I'ex^cution  des  travaux  mis  au  concours. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  added  to  the  reports  submitted  by  M.  Guadet  and  the  Society 
"  Architectura  et  Amicitia,"  which  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the  special 
report  to  be  presented  on  the  subject  at  the  Vlllth  International  Congress. 

M.  Rey  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  order  that  a  Code  regulating  the 
Conditions  of  Public  International  Competitions  might  be  presented  and 
put  to  the  vote  at  the  next  Congress,  a  smaller  committee  would  be  de- 
sirable. He  supported  the  proposition  of  M.  Cannizzaro  and  moved  the 
following  resolution  : 

Qu'un  rapport  sur  la  question  des  Concours  Publics  Intemationaux 
d' Architecture  soit  presente  au  prochain  Congres  International  de  1908 
par  les  soins  de  la  Commission  permanente,  qui  nommera  k  cet  efiet  une 
commission  speciale  de  sept  membres. 

Mr.  MiDDLETON  said  he  could  see  no  reason  for  such  a  motion.  If 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Permanent  Committee  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  tie  their  hands  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  thought  best  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  At  present  they  would  be  left  a  free  hand  as  to 
what  sub- committee  they  would  appoint. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  that  was  exactly  his  own  view. 

Mr.  Hare  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  send  the  matter  forward 
as  a  recommendation  from  the  meeting  rather  than  as  a  resolution. 

Mr.  ToTTEN  then  moved  that  the  motion  be  sent  forward  as  a  recom- 
mendation, and  it  was  seconded  by  M.  Harmand,  and  carried. 

Resolutions. 
That  the  Congress^  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  suhmiUed, 
recommends  them  to  the  examination  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  Congress  in  order  that  they  may  submit  a  special  report  to  the 
next  Congress, 

The  competition  programme  should  declare  that  the  members  of  the 
jury  by  the  fact  of  their  acceptation  of  the  office  have  not  and  mil  not 
have  directly  or  indirectly  any  material  interest  in  the  execution  of 
works  put  up  to  competition. 

Recommendation. 
That  the  Permanent  Committee  nominate  a  special  commission  of  seven 
members  to  study  the  question  of  interncUional  public  competitions 
and  report  to  the  next  Congress. 
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EXTEA  PAPEES. 

I.  NOTICE   SUE  LE   CHATEAU   DE   SAINT-GERMAIN. 
Par  HoNORfi  Daumet,  Membre  de  Tlnstitut  de  France. 

Nous  ne  connaissons  pas  d'une  maniere  precise  I'origine  du  ch&teau  de 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  Tun  des  plus  importantB  que  possede  la  France. 
Les  rois  des  deux  premieres  races  vinrent  probablement  se  livrer  au 
plaisir  de  la  chasse  dans  les  vastes  for^ts  qui  couvraient  les  collines  au 
pied  desquelles  coule  la  Seine,  mais  nous  n'avons  point  la  certitude  qu'ils 
y  poss6daient  une  habitation.  Le  roi  Robert  I*'  f  onda  au  commencement 
du  XP  si^le  une  6glise  sur  le  plateau  qui  domine  le  village  du  Pecq. 
C'est  seulement  au  XIP  si^le  que  Ton  constate  d'une  maniere  certaine 
qu'il  existait  une  residence  royale  14  ou  s'61eve  le  chateau  actuel.  Louis  VI, 
qui  r^gna  de  1108  k  1137,  est  le  premier  souverain  dont  un  document 
authentique  nous  r^v^le  la  presence  k  Saint-Germain.  Ses  successeurs  y 
firent  des  se  jours  nombreux  :  c'est  d'abord  Louis  VII  qui  y  habita  en 
1143  et  y  tint  une  conference  avec  le  roi  d'Angleterre  Henri  II ;  c'est 
Philippe-Auguste  qui  y  r6digea  son  testament  et  bd.tit  la  premiere  chapelle 
du  chd.teau.  Saint  Louis  j  re9ut  en  1247  I'empereur  latin  de  Constan- 
tinople, Baudoin  II,  qui  Im  fit  present  de  reliques  de  la  Passion  ;  pour  les 
abriter,  le  pieux  monarque  ordonna  la  construction  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle 
du  Palais  k  Paris. 

Le  ch&teau  de  Saint- Germain  etait  done  au  XIIP  siecle  une  demeure 
royale  d6ja  importante  :  il  comprenait  alors,  outre  un  donjon,  deux  corps 
de  b&timents  formant  logis,  places  k  la  suite  I'un  de  I'autre,  dont  les 
fondations  subsistent  encore  et  que  des  fouilles  ont  permis  de  reconnaitre. 
La  chapelle  de  PhiUppe-Auguste,  trouv6e  insuffisante,  fut  remplacee  sous 
le  regne  de  saint  Louis,  entre  1230  et  1240,  par  un  Edifice  plus  somptueux 
qui  s'est  conserv6  presqu'intact  jusqu'4  nos  jours  :  c'est  un  exemple 
d'architecture  d'une  remarquable  beaut6  dont  il  est  peut-etre  permis 
d'attribuer  le  merite  k  Pierre  de  Montereau  qui  batissait  k  la  m^me  epoque 
une  partie  de  I'^glise  abbatiale  de  Saint-Denis,  car  certains  details  des 
deux  monuments  sont  identiques. 

Habite  successivement  par  Philippe  le  Hardi,  Philippe  le  Bel  et  Philippe 
de  Valois,  entoure  d'un  pare  dont  la  premiere  mention  se  rencontre  en 
1331,  le  chateau  fut  bri!Q6  lors  de  I'invasion  anglaise  de  1346,  mais  la 
destruction  ne  fut  pas  totale :  la  chapelle  echappa  heureusement  aux 
flammes  et  des  mesures  furent  bient6t  prises  pour  relever  de  ses 
ruines  et  agrandir  une  residence  ou  les  dif[6rents  souverains  qui 
se  succ6daient  trouvaient  tant  d'agr6ment.  Charles  V  semble  s'y 
etre  complu  particuU^rement,  et  nous  savons  qu'il  y  fit  faire  des 
travaux  considerables :  c'est  k  lui  que  Ton  doit  1  enceinte  actuelle  qui 
comprend  dans  son  perimetre  le  gros  donjon  de  Louis  VI  et  la  chapelle 
de  saint  Louis.  Cette  enceinte,  fortifiee,  aftectait  la  forme  d'un  pentagone 
irr^guher ;  elle  servit  plus  tard  de  soubassement  aux  constructions  ^levees 
sous  le  r^gne  de  Fran9ois  P'.     Habite  encore  par  Charles  VI,  le  chateau  fut 
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occup6  pendant  quelques  ann^es  par  une  garnison  anglaise.  H  resta  aban- 
<ionn6  ensuite  durant  la  fin  du  XV®  et  le  commencement  du  XVP  siecle. 

Francois  I"  en  ordonna  la  r66dification  en  suivant  I'enceinte  de 
Charles  V  :  les  nouveaux  batiments  durent  s'^lever  rapidement,  on  y 
«mploya  les  mat^riaux  les  plus  simples  L'oeuvre  du  moyen  age  disparut 
presqu'entierement,  sauf  la  chapelle  qui  resta  debout,  mais  fut  en  partie 
masqu6e  du  c6te  de  I'abside  par  des  constructions  neuves,  tandis  que  la 
rose  6tait  aveugl6e  et  ecras6e  par  le  mur  de  la  Salle  des  Fetes,  salle  magni- 
fique  representee  dans  le  pr^ieux  livre  de  Du  Cerceau,  Les  plus  exceUents 
Bastimenls  de  France,  dont  les  dessins  originaux  appartiennent  aujourd'hui 
«u  British  Museum.     Du  Cerceau  ne  nomme  point  rarchitecte  qui  travailla 

teur,  car  i 
produisit ;  _ 

Vexterieur,  la  beauts  des  escaliers  et  des  voCltes  qui  ont  ete  conserv6es, 
la  majeste  et  Tampleur  de  proportions  de  la  Salle  des  F^tes,  dite  de  Mars, 
ou  se  tenaient  les  grandes  assemblees  royales  et  les  fetes  rendues  si  bril- 
lantes  par  le  luxe  et  I'^legance  qui  distinguaient  la  cour  des  Yalois. 
Henri  11,  comme  son  pere,  afiectionna  Saint-Germain :  Phihbert  Delorme 
modifia  la  disposition  de  la  chapelle  et  Guillaume  Marchant  commen9a 
4  batir  le  Chdteau  Neuf,  d'ou  Ion  avait  sur  la  vall6e  de  la  Seine  une 
admirable  vue.  Du  Chdteau  Neuf  il  ne  subsiste  qu'un  pavilion,  dit  de 
Henri  IV,  qui  contient  au  rez-de-chauss6e  une  curieuse  salle  en  architec- 
ture rustique.  Pour  mettre  en  communication  aisee  les  deux  edifices, 
on  per9a  dans  le  batiment  sud  du  Vieux  Chdteau  une  porte  qui  6tait 
surmontee  d'une  fort  belle  sculpture,  depos^  maintenant  au  mus6e  du 
Louvre  et  qu'on  a  fidelement  reproduite  au-dessus  de  I'entr^e  actuelle. 
Les  derniers  Valois  habiterent  peu  Saint- Germain,  a  ce  qu'il  semble ; 
Louis  XIV  s'y  refugia  pendant  la  Fronde  et  v  passa  presque  toute  sa 
jeunesse.  D'apr^  ses  ordres  Jules-Hardouin  Mansart  ajouta  au  chateau 
cinq  eroB  pavilions  qui  en  mo^ifi^rent  compl^tement  Taspect  ext^rieur. 
La  belle  et  originale  ordonnance  imaginee  par  le  maitre  d'oeuvres  de  la 
Renaissance  impressionna  sans  doute  Tarchitecte  du  XVIP  si^le  qui 
rimita,  fait  tres  remarquable  pour  T^poque ;  des  balcons  en  f er  forge 
support^s  par  d'opulentes  consoles  r^gnerent  tout  autour  et  les  chemins 
de  ronde  au  mojen  &ge  furent  convertis  en  terrasses.  Le  chateau  avec 
le.  ailes  ainsi  baties  fut  doubl6  en  surface  et  la  cour  d'un  monarque  fastueux, 
avec  ses  multiples  services,  put  s'y  loger.  On  s'y  assemblait  et  c'est  \k 
que  fuient  c61ebr6e8  notamment  les  fetes  du  bapteme  du  Grand  Dauphin 
dont  la  representation  precise  est  foumie  par  des  gravures  de  I'^poque. 

D61aiss6  pour  Versailles,  Saint-Germain  servit  depuis  1689  k  abriter  une 
infortune  royale  :  la  famille  des  Stuarts  y  rcQut  I'hospitaUte  de  Louis  XIV. 
O'est  Ui  que  moururent  Jacques  II  en  1701  et  sa  femme  Marie  d'Este  en 
1718. 

Depuis  ce  temps  le  Vieux  Chdteau  ne  compte  plus  que  pour  Thistoire  :  sa 
magninque  Salle  des  F^tes  servit  parfois  h  des  representations  th^atrales  ; 
«n  1803  on  projeta  d'y  etabUr  un  hdpital  de  800  hts  ;  on  y  mit  successive- 
ment  une  6cole  de  cavalerie,  une  caserne  et  un  i)6nitencier  miUtaire.  C'est 
seulement  en  1862  que  I'architecte  Eugene  Millet  commenca  les  travaux 
de  restauration  dont  on  poursuit  encore  Tach^vement.  Le  mus^e  des 
AniiquUis  Natumalea  qu'on  a  install^  dans  le  chateau  de  Saint-Grermain 
assure  la  conservation  d'un  monument  pr6cieux  par  les  souvenirs  qu'il 
rappelle  et  par  les  traces  mat^rielles  que,  malgr6  les  remaniements  et  les 
mutilations,  I'art  fran9ais  des  plus  belles  ^poques  y  a  laissees.^ 

*  M.  Daumet  has  since  presented  to  the  Institute  Library  a  copy  of  the  interesting 
and  beautifally  illustrated  monograph  of  the  Ch&teaa,  written  by  himself  and 
M.  6.  Daumet  (fo.  Paris,  1905).— £d. 
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Tote  of  Thasks  to  M.  DAdcsr. 

The  Chaibmak  said  they  had  listened  to  a  most  ddi^tfol  paper,  bat 
he  did  not  propose  to  detain  them  with  anj  remarks  of  his  own,  for  time 
was  r&ther  short  and  there  were  other  papers  to  follow  at  eleven  o'clock 
Everyone  would  have  liked  to  hear  M.  Daomet  at  greater  length  on  a 
subject  with  which  he  was  so  thoroughly  conversant. 

Mr,  R.  Phenk  Spiers,  spealong  in  French,  said  he  had  been 
asked  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  M.  Daumet  for  the  valuable 
paper  he  had  prepared.  It  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  point  to  the 
fact,  of  which  they  had  been  able  to  judge  themselves,  that  M.  Daumet 
had  put  his  heart  in  this  work,  which  he  had  had  in  hand  for  some 
years,  and  some  of  his  life  had  been  passed  in  working  out  the  problems 
connected  with  the  buildings  and  reconstruction  and  the  various  changes 
which  had  been  made  in  it.  In  the  course  of  his  work  at  the  Chateau 
he  had  been  able  to  make  some  remarkable  discoveries — discoveries  which 
would  be  of  great  interest,  and  he  trusted  it  would  be  possible  to  publish 
a  plan  of  what  M.  Daumet  had  found.  He  had  the  advantage  of  going 
through  the  building  some  two  years  ago  with  M.  Daumet,  and  seeing 
all  the  drawings  illustrating  it.  If  a  plan  could  be  published  it  would 
render  the  description  much  more  intelligible — ^a  description  which  dealt 
with  every  historical  point  on  which  it  was  possible  to  throw  any  fresh 
light.  They  owed  M.  Daumet  great  thanks  for  coming  there  and  giving 
them  that,  discourse,  and  especially  for  the  elaboration  in  it. 

Signor  Canxizzabo  seconded,  and  said  that  they  all  knew  the  work 
of  M.  Daumet  at  Saint-Grermain.  M.  Daumet  had  given  them  the  best 
example  of  what  ought  to  be  done  in  a  work  of  restoration.  First  of  all 
he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  the  building 
was  erected,  and  thus,  in  carrying  out  the  work  of  restoration,  he  was 
able  to  do  the  work  as  though  it  were  being  done  by  the  original  builders. 
That  was  the  proper  method  to  follow  in  restorations  of  this  kind.  He 
thanked  M.  Daumet  not  only  for  his  architectural  work,  but  also  for  his 
archaeological  labours. 

Mr.  £.  W.  Hudson  supported  the  vote  of  thanks,  and  said  he  agreed 
with  what  Mr.  Spiers  had  said  as  to  the  one  thing  wanted  to  complete  their 
satisfaction  being  a  plan  and  some  illustrations.  It  was  very  interesting 
to  him  to  hear  a  description  of  this  building,  as  he  understood  part  of  it 
was  the  work  of  Pierre  de  Montereau.  It  seemed  that  there  was  some 
remarkable  sculpture  work  in  the  keystones  of  the  vaulting,  especially  the 
head  of  St.  Louis  in  stone ;  and  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  have  illus- 
trations of  the  sculpture  for  the  Institute  Journal, 

Lieut.-Colonel  Pbendebgast  said  he  desired  to  associate  himself  with 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Spiers.  This  was  no  ordinary  occasion.  It 
was  an  international  congress  of  architects,  and  they  were  very  grateful 
to  those  who  had  come  long  distances  to  help  them  in  that  which  was  the 
backbone  of  their  existence — ^viz.  the  love  of  architecture.  Naturally 
enough,  the  first  paper  came  from  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  our 
nearest  neighbours.  We  owed  a  great  deal  to  France  in  our  architectural 
work,  and  he  associated  himself  with  the  thanks  to  M.  Daumet  for  his 
most  interesting  paper. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  agreed  to. 

M.  Daumet  briefly  replied,  remarking  that  he  was  going  to  issue  a 
work  on  Saint-Germain  with  illustrations. 

The  sitting  then  concluded. 
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11.  THE  TOMB   OF  AGAMEMNON. 

By  Cecil  Smith,  LL.D.,  Keeper  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
at  the  British  Museum. 

The  British  Museum  has  recently  become  possessed  of  a  monument— or 
rather  of  part  of  a  monument — of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  Greek 
architecture,  and  it  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  take  the  opportunity 
kindly  offered  me  by  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural  Congress  of 
presenting  here  the  first  published  account  of  it.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  Marquess  of  Sligo,  three  portions  of  shafts  of  the  columns  which 
decorated  the  doorway  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycente  have  been 
presented  to  the  nation.  With  the  help  of  casts  from  portions  existing 
elsewhere,  and  with  the  addition  of  one  or  two  fragments  which  were 
already  in  the  British  Museum,  we  have  been  enabled  to  restore  and  set 
them  up,  so  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  earthquake  or  vandalism 
which  overthrew  them  we  can  now  see  them  once  more  approximately 
in  the  form  in  which  they  stood  at  least  1,000  years  B.C. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  the  re-discovery  of  the  shafts 
does  not  actually  afford  any  new  data  for  the  restoration  which  were  not 
previously  in  existence.  The  portions  of  the  columns  which  already 
existed  in  different  museums,  compared  with  the  traces  left  on  the  monu- 
ment itself,  were  sufficient  to  permit  of  such  a  restoration,  which  has 
indeed  been  more  than  once  attempted  on  paper ;  but  the  new  material 
enables  us  to  determine  the  true  dimensions  oeyond  all  doubt,  and  makes 
such  a  restoration  more  worth  attempting. 

The  history  of  classical  architecture  has  thus  taken  an  important 
step  into  the  misty  background  which  enshrouds  its  origins.  Of  these 
origins  we  have  been  gradually  learning  to  know  something  more  in  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  particularly  through  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
last  seven  years  in  Crete.  The  excavations  of  Dr.  Evans  at  Knossos 
and  of  Prof.  Halbherr  at  Pheestos  have  shown  us  that  it  is  here  we  must 
look  for  the  origins  of  all  HeUenic  culture.  At  present,  however,  the  centre 
of  interest  both  at  Knossos  and  Phsestos  lies  in  a  period  which  is  far  remote 
from  the  classical  age  of  Greece ;  before  the  first  temple  of  classic  order 
arose  on  Greek  soil,  the  age  of  Minos,  from  which  that  age  descended,  had 
already  passed  into  legend.  The  real  connecting  link  between  the  two  is 
offered  by  the  remains  of  MycensBan  populations  on  the  mainland  ;  above 
all,  the  fortress  towns  of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  of  which  the  colossal  "Cyclo- 
pean "  masonry  of  their  walls  has  resisted  the  ravages  of  time.  But 
though  the  spade  on  these  sites  has  revealed  for  us  a  marvellous  picture 
of  the  domestic  life  and  thought  of  the  Mycenaean  world,  of  their  archi- 
tecture it  has  laid  bare  but  little  beyond  the  ground  plans.  Of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Mycenaean  palace  or  house  our  knowledge  must  still  be  based 
largely  on  inference.  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  remains  of  which 
the  conditions  of  construction  have  favoured  a  more  complete  preservation, 
and  that  is  the  so-caUed  Treasuries  or  Tombs,  which  were  intended  to  be 
covered  in  earth,  and  which  the  kindly  soil  has  preserved  for  us  more  or 
less  entire.  Such  buildings  have  been  discovered  at  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia,  at  Menidi  and  Spata  in  Attica,  and  above  all  at  Mycenae,  where 
is  the  most  famous  of  all,  the  *'  Treasury  of  Atreus  "  or  *'  Tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon." 

Before  the  nineteenth  century,  such  visitors  as  travelled  in  Argohs 
regarded  this  building  as  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon.  Peter  Laurent  in 
hia  Recollections  of  a  Classical  Tour  made  in  1818-19,  p.  146,  says  :  *'  This 
vault  was  for  a  lon^  time  denominated  the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and 
Chateaubriand  in  his  Itinerary  mentions  it  as  such.     Tliia  traveller," 
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he  goes  on  to  say,  "  certainly  did  stop  in  his  hasty  gallop  across  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus to  look  at  MycenflB  through  a  spy-glass  from  the  road,  and  to 
devote  some  moments  to  his  romantic  feelings,  heated  by  so  near  a  view 
of  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon  ;  but  it  should  be  recollected  that  Agamem- 
non and  all  those  who  were  murdered  at  the  banquet  by  ^Egisthus  are 
represented  as  having  been  buried  within  the  citadel."  That  represents 
fairly  well  what  was  the  accepted  view  at  that  period,  a  view  which  seemed 
to  receive  confirmation  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions 
the  "  subterranean  buildings  belonging  to  Atreus  and  his  children,  Vrhere 
their  treasures  were  kept."  Comparison  with  other  similar  structures 
which  have  awaited  the  excavator  more  or  less  intact  has  shown  that 
Chateaubriand  was  right  and  Pausanias  was  wrong ;  the  buildings  were 
tombs.    Moreover,  they  were,  properly  speaking,  not  usually  subterranean. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  construction  was  as  follows :  Into  the  side  of 
a  hill  a  broad  passage  way  (dromos)  is  driven,  open  to  the  sky  and  lined 
on  each  side  with  masonry,  leading  up  to  the  doorway  of  the  chamber 
itself.  This  chamber  is  hollowed  out  of  the  earth  (or  sometimes  partly 
built  up  and  covered  with  heavy  rocks  and  earth)  in  dome  or  *'  beehive  " 
shape,  and  lined  with  regular  concentric  courses  of  squared  masonry, 
narrowing  gradually  to  a  capstone  at  the  summit.  A  curious  example 
of  such  a  tomb  in  actual  use  occurs  on  an  Attic  vase  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  the  beautifiil  myth  of  Glaukos  and  Polyeidos.  Here 
the  beehive-shaped  tomb  chamber  is  shown  in  section,  with  the  two  figures 
inside,  and  a  small  tripod  surmounting  it  as  a  kind  of  tomb  monument. 
This  vase  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  ;  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  beehive  tomb  continued  in  use  down  to  that  date,  but 
it  shows  at  least  that  the  tradition  of  it  had  survived,  and  indeed  it  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  Athenians  of  the  time  had  access  to  some  of  the 
examples  surviving  from  a  previous  age.  For  these  tombs  were  not  merely 
intended  for  the  reception  of  the  dead  ;  the  Greeks  were  from  very  early 
times  devoted  to  ancestor-worship ;  by  death  they  thought  the  mortal 
put  on  immortality,  and  the  tomb  was  not  only  his  resting-place,  but  a 
shrine  at  which  his  kinsfolk  would  at  recurring  intervals  pay  him  semi- 
divine  honours. 

In  two  instances  (the  Treasury  of  Atreus  and  the  similar  tomb  at 
Orchomenos)  a  smaller  side  chamber  is  added,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
of  the  tomb,  and  entered  by  a  doorway  in  the  centre  of  the  right-hand  side. 
In  the  case  before  us  this  is  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  but  the  roughly 
hewn  walls  have  probably  been  faced  with  a  revetment,  now  lost.  Pro- 
bably this  side  chamber  was  intended  to  receive  the  remains  of  less  impor- 
tant members  of  the  family,  the  poor  relations,  or  the  more  precious 
of  the  offerings  ;  in  some  of  the  later  tombs  the  main  receptacle  is  provided 
with  a  niche  or  pocket  at  one  side  to  hold  the  offerings,  possibly  as  a 
reminiscence  of  this  custom. 

As  the  tomb  chamber  served  the  purpose  of  a  shrine  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  have  a  worthy  passage  and  doorway  ;  but  the  '*  Treasury  of 
Atreus  "  is  the  only  example  in  which  the  architectural  features  are  so  im- 
posing and  the  wealth  of  decoration  so  elaborate. 

Before  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  tomb  was  already  rifled, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  entrance  was  laid  bare  ;  fragments  of  the  richly 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  fa9ade  were  still  l3nng  in  situ ;  some  small 

Portions  of  these  decorations  have  found  their  way  into  various  museums  ; 
ut  the  greater  part  has  entirely  disappeared.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  reconstruct  with  more  or  less  probability  the  main  features  of  the 
architecture.  The  doorway  itself  (measured  from  the  floor,  which  is 
some  four  inches  lower  in  the  gangway  than  at  the  sides,  probably  owing 
to  denudation)  is  eighteen  feet  one  inch  high  and  nine  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  narrowing  to  eight  feet  three  inches  at  the  lintel.  The  edge  of  the 
masonry  immediately  around  it  is  enriched  with  two  mouldings,  of  which 
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the  edges  are  curved  ;  and  on  either  side  was  a  semi-column  in  dark- grey 
limestone^  engaged,  that  is,  with  the  flat  or  split  surface  attached  to  the 
wall.  It  is  these  columns  which  are  the  principal  subject  of  my  paper  this 
evening. 

In  the  years  1811-12  the  second  Marquess  of  Sligo  visited  Greece,  and 
daring  his  stay  seems  to  have  interested  himself,  as  so  many  of  the  visitors 
of  that  time  did,  in  acquiring  a  small  collection  of  antiquities.  Unfor- 
tunately no  record  appears  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  family  papers  of 
the  details  of  Lord  Sligo's  researches.  The  proceeds  seem  to  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  at  any  rate,  removed  to  the  family  estate  of  Westport, 
county  Mayo,  and  it  is  only  from  an  examination  of  these  that  an  idea 
can  be  obtained  of  the  field  of  his  labours.  There  is,  however,  one  mention 
in  the  literature  of  travel  which  associates  him  with  the  Treasury  of 
Atreus.  Laurent,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  p.  145,  describing  that 
monument,  says  : 

"  During  the  stay  of  Lord  Sligo  in  the  Morea,  excavations  were  made 
in  this  building  under  his  direction  and  that  of  Veli,  the  Pasha  of  Tripo- 
litza  ;  we  were  informed  that  the  result  of  these  researches  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  shafts  of  two  columns,  without  either  capitals  or  bases ; 
these  were  immediately  presented  to  his  lordship,  who  carefully  trans- 
ported the  treasure  to  England." 

Among  the  papers  of  Lord  Elgin  at  Broomhall  my  colleague  Mr. 
Arthur  Smith  has  recently  found  letters  from  Lusieri  (the  Neapolitan 
artist  employed  by  Lord  Elgin)  which  throw  a  somewhat  different  light 
on  the  affair.  In  one  of  these,  dated  September  2,  1810,  he  says  : 
"  Veli  Pacha  de  la  Moree  a  fait  excavation  a  Argos  et  Mycenes ;  U  y 
a  trouv6  differents  morceaux  de  sculpture,  vendus  k  Messieurs  Knight  et 
Fazakerly,  et  deux  colonnes  donn6es  au  marquis  Sligo  ;  "  and  in  another, 
dated  September  4,  1811,  "  Veli  Pacha  de  Tripolitza  ayant  entrepris  des 
excavations  dans  la  Moree  a  acheve  celle  du  Tombeau  d'Agamenmon,  ou 
il  n'a  pas  trouve  que  quelques  morceaux  de  marbre.  Dans  un  autre 
pres  de  I'ancien  theatre  d' Argos  il  trouva  de  petites  statues  d'un  sculp- 
ture mediocre,  qu'il  fit  vendre  bien  cher  a  M.  Fazakerly ;  il  fit  present 
d'autres  marbres  et  vases  k  milord  Sligo,  qui  lui  couterent  aussi  beaucoup, 
et  qui  valaient  bien  moins." 

Veli  Pasha's  excavation  does  not  appear  to  have  amounted  to  very 
much,  so  far  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  was  concerned.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  century  the  site  was  visited  and  described  by  several 
travellers  ;  Dodwell  was  there  in  1801-6,  Gell  at  about  the  same  time  ; 
Leake  paid  his  second  visit  in  1806  ;  and  in  1801-5  the  architect  employed 
by  Lord  Elgin,  Sebastien  Ittar,  of  Catana,  made  drawings  of  what  was  then 
visible  ;  this  last  is  also  credited  with  an  excavation,  but  this  probably 
refers  to  some  small  clearing  which  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  drawings  and  plans.  One  thing  is  certain  from  the  evidence,  that 
already  before  Lord  Sligo's  visit  the  columns  were  no  longer  in  position  ; 
the  space  in  front  of  the  doorway  and  the  whole  of  the  dromos,  or  passage 
of  approach,  were  still  half  choked  with  soil,  which  probably  contained 
most  of  the  remains  of  the  decorative  facing  of  the  fa9ade.  Leake  in  his 
Morea,  ii.  p.  374,  says :  "  On  my  former  visit  to  Mycenae  there  were 
several  large  fragments  of  these  semi-columns  lying  on  the  ground ;  I  can 
now  find  only  one  or  two  very  small  pieces."  This  was  in  1806.  Two 
small  fragments  came  to  the  British  Museum  with  the  Elgin  Collection, 
and  are  said  by  Dodwell  to  have  been  "  found  by  the  excavators  of  the 
Earl  of  Elgin  "  ;  two  more  from  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
in  1843  ;  and  a  few  others  are  scattered  in  European  museums. 

A  comparison  of  the  views  of  the  building  drawn  before  and  after 
Lord  Sligo's  visit  seems  to  prove  that  Veli  Pasha  must  have  confined 
his  attention  possibly  to  the  interior,  but  mainly  at  any  rate  to  that 
part  of  the  dromos,  immediately  in  front  of  the  doorway.     In  1878  the 
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ArclisBological  Society  of  Athens  commissioned  J^I.  Stamatakis  to  make  a 
complete  clearance  of  the  entire  soil  and  rubbish  encumbering  the  monu- 
ment ;  a  drawing  made  shortly  before  this  shows  the  condition  much  as  in 
GeU's  and  the  El^  drawings,  only  on  the  sides  near  the  entrance  are 
traces  of  sinkings  m  the  soil,  which  may  very  likely  be  those  caused  by 
Veli  Pasha's  excavation. 

The  columns  were  each  carved,  as  the  marks  of  attachment  show,  in 
two  solid  blocks,  each  about  eight  feet  long,  joined  together  half-wa^  up  ; 
weighty  objects  such  as  these  could  not  be  easily  moved,  and  when  m  the 
first  disintegration  of  the  building  they  fell  forward  from  their  place 
they  would  probably  lie  not  far  away  from  their  original  position.  One 
half-colunm  was  quarried  out  probably  hj  the  builders  of  a  Turkish 
mosque.  In  1812  Baron  Haller,  the  compamon  of  Cockerell  in  the  famous 
enterprise  at  ^gina,  saw  it  at  Argos  lying  outside  the  great  mosque  there ; 
subsequently  Colonel  Mure  (1838)  describes  what  was  probably  the  same 
half -column  as  '*  forming  the  architrave  of  a  building  at  Naupha,  formerly 
a  Turkish  mosque,  in  which  the  Courts  of  Justice  held  their  sittings/^ 
It  has  now  been  rescued,  and  is  worthily  set  up  in  the  national  museum  at 
Athens. 

From  1812  onwards  the  remaining  three  halves  of  the  columns  re- 
mained perdus.  It  was  only  last  year  that  the  Earl  of  Altamont,  son  of 
the  present  Marquess  of  Sligo,  in  the  course  of  studying  the  ancient  monu- 
ments at  Westport,  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  certain  columns  in  the 
collection  were  of  unusual  importance ;  he  made  careful  drawings  and 
photographs  of  them,  which  were  brought  to  the  British  Museum ;  the 
probability  that  the  Westport  objects  were  the  missing  decorations  of 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus  was  at  once  evident  on  a  consideration  of  the  facts 
above  stated.  Lord  Altamont  soon  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Mycenae 
for  the  express  purpose  of  comparing  his  measurements  with  the  traces 
left  in  situ,  and  the  result  leaves  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  surmise  is 
correct.  The  credit  of  this  interesting  discovery  is  thus  due  to  Lord 
Altamont. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  columns  was  a  matter  of  some  trouble, 
in  which  I  was  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  of  the  Messrs.  Pinker 
and  Holcombe,  our  skilled  masons  at  the  Museum.  The  first  question 
was  to  decide  which  shafts  belonged  to  which  aide  :  for  this  purpose  I  asked 
Mr.  Carr  Bosanquet,  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  who 
very  kindly  had  drawings  made  for  me  of  the  bases  which  are  still 
in  situ.  These  bases  are  formed  out  of  bluish  yellow  breccia  blocks 
which  are  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  step  and  bedded  with  cement,  the 
block  being,  as  may  be  seen,  considerably  larger  in  plan  than  that  part  of 
it  which  forms  the  stepped  base.  An  instance  of  the  absence  of  symmetry 
which  obtains  all  through  the  construction  of  the  Treasury  is  shown  in 
the  upper  surface  of  the  left-hand  base,  of  which  the  plan,  instead  of  being 
rectangular,  takes  the  form  of  a  trapezium.  Fortunately  the  same  irregu- 
larity has  been  observed  in  making  the  cramp  holes  to  receive  the  lower 
shafts  of  the  columns ;  and,  as  we  possess  the  lower  edge  of  one  shaft 
with  its  cramp  holes,  it  was  easy  to  decide  that  the  two  larger  portions 
of  shaft,  forming  nearly  one  entire  column,  must  belong  to  the  left-hand 
base.  This  column  is  larger  in  section  than  the  other  by  one  inch  all  ihe 
way  up.  It  has  thus,  with  the  ornamental  pattern  to  help  ua,  been 
possible  to  deduce  with  practical  certainty  the  exact  position  of  every 
fragment.  The  upper  portion  of  the  right-hand  column  is  the  part  whioh 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  built  into  a  mosque  at  Argos  ;  in  the 
Athens  Museum  it  is  set  up  by  the  side  of  a  partial  restoration  of  the 
two  capitals.  Unluckily  the  Turkish  architect,  whether  because  he  objected 
to  a  curved  face  of  his  lintel  or  for  some  other  reason,  has  sliced  off  a  wide 
strip  of  the  front  throughout  the  whole  length.  ^  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration also  shows  the  two  capitals,  with  the  original  fragments  existing 
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at  Athens  inserted  in  a  restoration  ;  by  the  kindness  of  the  authorities  at 
Berlin  and  Karlsruhe  I  was  enabled  to  get  casts  of  the  important  frag- 
ments there  preserved.  The  Athenian  restorations  required  some  smtSl 
corrections,  which  the  other  fragments  enabled  us  to  make ;  and  it  then 
became  perfectly  clear  that  one  cap  was  of  appreciably  larger  dimensions 
than  the  other.  It  was  thus  an  easy  matter  to  determine  which  capital 
belonged  to  which  column. 

In  our  restoration,  as  set  up  in  the  Archaic  Room  of  the  British  Museum^ 
a  distinction  is  observed  throughout  between  pure  restoration  in  plaster 
and  casts  inserted  from  originals  which  still  exist.  The  latter  are  coloured 
a  slaty  bluish  tint,  while  the  restoration  is  in  buff.  In  the  illustration  it 
may  be  seen  that,  although  all  is  in  plaster,  sufficient  of  the  original  is 
represented  to  make  the  completion  of  the  cap  justifiable.  As  there  was 
no  apparent  variation  in  the  pattern  all  round  it  was  sufficient  to  ake  a 
squeeze  of  the  original  portion  and  repeat  it  as  long  as  was  required. 

In  most  of  the  former  restorations  of  these  capitals,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, the  angles  of  the  pattern  on  the  echinus  are  made  to  run  outwards 
from  a  diamond-shaped  centre.  Curiously  enough,  this  error  is  not  found 
in  the  earliest,  that  of  Lord  Elgin  s  architect  Ittar,  but  seems  to  have 
begun  with  Donaldson,  although  he  based  his  desi^  on  Ittar ;  it  has 
continued,  together  with  an  entirely  unworthy  rendering  of  the  charmine 
leaf  pattern  below  the  echinus,  even  down  to  that  excellent  work  or 
Puchstein,  Das  lonische  Capitel :  now,  I  hope,  it  is  laid  for  ever. 

Here  then  are  the  columns  as  set  up  in  the  British  Museum  ;  the  bases 
have  been  reproduced  as  nearly  as  possible  in  a  material  which  was  the 
closest  approximation  to  the  original  procurable,  a  marble  called  *'  breche 
d'or."  The  originals  presented  by  Lord  Sligo  can  be  clearly  distinguished 
in  the  illustration  ;  what  is  not  so  clear  is  the  small  piece  of  the  leaf  pattern 
under  the  right-hand  echinus,  which  came  to  the  Museum  with  the  Elgin 
Collection,  and  the  fragment  on  the  right-hand  shaft  presented  in  1843 
by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  These  bttle  waifs  have  at 
last  returned  to  what  I  trust  is  their  original  home. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  absence  of  precision  in  the  working  of 
these  columns,  which  amounts  almost  to  carelessness.  Both  in  the 
shafts  and  in  the  capitals  an  instance  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  way  in 
which  the  pattern  is  not  worked  out  to  the  edges  ;  on  the  shafts  especially 
the  edges  where  they  meet  the  wall  are  left  altogether  unworked,  so  that 
a  straight-edge  can  be  passed  along  them  and  is  perfectly  true.  This  may 
be  par^y  due  to  the  desire  to  strengthen  a  fragile  part ;  but  that  does  not 
account  for  the  neglect  of  the  pattern,  which  sometimes  extends  as  much  as 
four  inches  from  the  edge.  It  looks  as  if  the  columns  had  been  sculptured 
with  the  decoration  after  they  were  fixed  in  position  ;  if  that  were  so,  on 
the  outer  edges  particularly  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  this  point  of  view, 
and  so  the  artist  irslj  have  thought  it  of  less  importance. 

The  shaft,  which  is  18  feet  3|  ins.  high,  is  1  ft.  10  ins.  in  diameter  at  the 
lower  extremity  and  2  ft.  at  the  upper,  showing  a  taper  downwards  of  2  ins. 
This  peculiarity,  which  is  also  found,  of  course,  in  the  pillar  of  the  well- 
known  Lion  gate  at  Mycenae,  is  of  common  occurrence  in  the  Minoan 
period  in  Crete,  though  not  bv  any  means  universal.  In  the  temple 
fresco  at  Enossos  no  less  than  three  such  columns  are  shown,  of  slightly 
varying  forms  ;  these  columns  may,  for  various  reasons,  be  inferred  to  be  of 
wood,  and  hence  their  rather  squat  form  and  the  base  or  socket  in  which 
the  central  one  rests.  The  Atreus  columns  are  far  more  attenuated, 
having  in  the  shaft  9^  diameters  against  only  5|  at  Knossos.  This  is  only 
what  we  might  expect  in  the  translation  from  wood  into  stone,  and  for  the 
same  reason  we  may  be  prepared  for  the  minute  base  at  Mycenae.  What  is 
the  reason  of  the  tapering  form  ?  Various  theories  have  been  suggested. 
M.  Perrot  supposes  that  it  came  about  through  the  necessity  of  pointing 
the  end  of  the  wooden  post  in  order  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  but  he  seems 
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to  me  to  stultify  his  argument  by  an  attempt  to  explain  the  base.  "  Ex- 
perience," he  says,  **  taught  men  later  to  interpose  a  slab  or  cube  of  stone 
between  the  post  and  the  rain-soaked  soil."  Surely  if  the  slab  of  stone  is 
there,  the  sharpening  of  the  extremity  is  rather  a  drawback  than  other- 
wise ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  suggest  a  more  satisfactory  solution ; 
certainly  it  is  to  Egypt  that  we  must  look,  and  in  Egjmt  there  is  one  form 
of  column — that  imitated  from  the  bundle  of  reeds — which  tapers  towards 
the  base.  Whatever  the  origin,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  downward 
taper  answers  a  special  purpose  here,  where  it  serves  to  correct,  as  it  were, 
to  the  eye  the  outward  elope  of  the  two  sides  of  the  doorway. 

The  practice  of  decorating  the  shafts  of  columns  is,  of  course,  native 
in  Egypt ;  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  the  palace  of  Tell  el 
Amarna  Mr.  Petrie  found  the  fragment  of  a  column  shaft  decorated 
with  a  pattern  closely  resembling  that  of  the  Atreus  columns.^  Now 
there  is  evidence  at  Tell  el  Amarna  of  the  influence  of  Cretan  or  Minoan 
artists  having  been  at  work  there  ;  and  I  think  we  may  conclude  that 
this  style  of  decoration  grew  out  of  the  contact  of  Cretans  with  Egypt. 
The  decoration  of  the  echinus  is  unusual ;  the  nearest  parallel  in  later  times 
is  perhaps  the  series  of  Doric  capitals  at  Paestum,  which  are  given  in 
Schuchhardt's  Das  lonische  Capitd,  pp.  48-9. 

The  function  of  the  columns  here  is  probably  mainly  decorative, 
as  they  are  not  calculated  to  support  much  superincumbent  weight 
beyond  that  of  the  lower  projecting  courses  above  the  doorway. 

The  question  of  the  decoration  of  the  fa9ade  above  the  doorway  is  one 
of  considerable  difl&culty ;  we  are  bound,  I  think,  to  assume  a  revetment 
of  sculptured  slabs,  but  though  several  suitable  fragments  exist,  it  is 
only  an  assumption  that  these  belong  to  this  part  of  the  building,  and 
not  one  scrap  remains  in  its  original  place.  I  hope  before  long  to  obtain 
casts  of  all  these  fragments,  and  after  examination  of  them  to  visit  Mycenae 
and  see  whether  any  certain  data  can  be  laid  down  beyond  what  we 
already  know. 

When  Cockerell  was  in  Athen?,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  a 
Turkish  official  one  day  asked  him  how  Englishmen  amused  themselves 
in  Greece.  His  reply  was.  In  examining  antiquities  and  ancient  cities 
celebrated  in  the  accounts  of  historians.  The  next  question  was,  Do 
those  same  historians  in  their  accounts  ever  tell  you  where  to  find  se<^uins  ? 

When  we  look  back  on  the  roll  of  distinguished  names  of  Englishmen 
who  played  so  prominent  a  part  among  the  pioneers  of  archaeology  in 
Greece — Dodwell,  Leake,  Gell,  Cockerell,  and  others — without  hope  of 
"  sequins  "  but  merely  for  the  advancement  of  science — I  think  we  may 
claim,  before  even  an  international  audience,  that  England  has  done 
something  to  deserve  the  heritage  of  Greek  originals  which  has  fallen 
to  her  share,  and  of  which  the  columns  shown  this  evening  are  the  latest 
and  not  the  least  important  example. 


DISCUSSION. 


Sir  Henry  Howorth  said  that  it  was  very  seldom  that  one  met  with 
a  student  either  of  archaeology  or  science  who  had  the  gift  of  describing 
with  great  precision  of  language  and  without  useless  rhetoric  an  admirable 
monument  like  that  under  discussion.  It  was  Mr.  Smith's  quick  eye  which 
first  recognised  the  importance  of  these  fragments,  and  they  could  hardly 
appreciate,  unless  they  knew  the  history  of  the  past  few  months  at  the 
Museum,  the  pains  and  care  and  skill  which  he  had  shown  in  restoring  this 
gateway.     One  thing  that  struck  him  was,  how  it  came  about  that  archi- 

"  Cf.  Evans  in  B.S.A,  vii.  p.  55, 
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tects  who  had  designed  so  many  classical  buildings,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  should  have  abandoned  this  most  beautiful  and  graceftd 
method  of  dealing  with  pillars.  Pillars  were  very  difficult  tmngs,to 
ornament.  Here,  however,  they  had  a  method  of  decorating  pillars 
which  to  him  seemed  graceful,  and  which  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
appear  to  weaken  them  as  supports.  He  hoped  they  might  see  someone 
attempt  to  imitate  in  a  measure  this  method  of  treating  pillars  and 
pilasters. 

Professor  Baldwin  Brown  asked  the  lecturer  whether  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  as  to  the  reason  for  the  tapering  downwards  of  the  columns, 
which,  of  course,  was  not  the  ordinary  way  for  columns  to  taper  in  later 
architecture ;  and  also  whether  he  had  formed  any  idea  of  the  origin  of 
the  ornamentation  of  the  columns — whether  it  was  transferred  from 
some  other  material,  or  whether  it  was  developed  on  the  stone  itself.  He 
had  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  lecture.  Not  long  ago  he  was  on 
the  spot,  and  it  revived  one's  impressions  to  see  the  whole  thing  brought 
forward  in  a  lucid  manner. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Grace  said  he  would  like  to  know  whether  in  the  course  of 
the  many  excavations  which  had  been  made  any  trace  of  the  metal  lining 
of  the  interior  had  been  found. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Cecil 
Smith  for  his  exceedingly  learned  and  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  Frank  T.  Baogallay  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  R.  PHENfe  Spiers,  referring  to  Professor  Baldwin  Brown's  question, 
said  that  there  was  no  possible  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  columns  taper- 
ing downwards  in  the  fneze  discovered  at  Knossos.  The  frieze  exhibited 
on  the  screen  showed  a  decided  tendency  in  that  direction,  and  Dr.  Evans 
had  found  traces  of  the  ends  of  the  columns  still  remaining,  and  also,  in 
one  or  two  cases,  impressions  of  their  form  in  places  they  used  to  occupy  in 
portions  of  the  palace.  He  was  therefore  able  at  once  to  decide  that  these 
columns  tapered  downwards  with  a  considerable  diminution  of  diameter. 
As  for  the  reason  why  the  columns  should  be  put  into  this  position,  it 
would,  seem  that  the  Cretans,  who  were  the  first  people  they  knew  of  to  use 
them  (because  they  are  not  found  in  Egypt),  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  qualities  of  timber  to  know  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  when  cut  off 
and  utilised,  would  support  an  equal  weight,  whether  put  into  the  natural 
position  or  turned  upside  down.  They  also  found  that  when  reversed  it 
lasted  twice  as  long,  because  the  rain  could  not  penetrate  the  outside. 
There  was  another  probable  reason.  The  wooden  architraves  carried  by 
these  columns  were  rather  large,  and  had  to  carry  cross  beams,  and  there- 
fore as  wide  a  support  as  possible  was  needed,  given  by  the  increased 
dimension  of  the  upper  diameter.  The  columns  they  found  at  MycensB 
followed  in  all  respects  the  downward  taper  of  those  at  Knossos,  but  there 
was  this  great  difference,  that  the  one  was  in  wood  and  the  other  in  stone. 
From  the  decorative  point  of  view,  and  utilised  as  they  were  in  the  Tomb 
of  Agamemnon,  there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  follow  the  same 
custom  ;  but  it  was  certain  that  if  the  column  had  been  an  isolated  feature 
it  would  not  have  been  strong  enough  to  carry  any  such  weight  as  that 
required.  Therefore  it  was,  he  thought,  as  a  decorative  feature  attached 
to  the  tomb  that  the  column  in  stone  was  made  to  taper  downwards. 
He  had  one  apology  to  make.  He  would  not  have  ventured  to  make 
a  restoration  had  he  not  been  absolutely  obliged  to  do  something  of  the 
sort.  He  found  that  there  was  not  a  single  drawing  of  any  kind  which 
had  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  actual  features  now  set  up  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  found  that  the  drawings  made  by  Lord  Elgn'is 
artist  were  quite  wrong.  They  were  beautiful  drawings,  but  the  details 
were  all  wrong,  and  he  was  forced  to  make  a  restoration  himself,  to  publish 
in  a  new  edition  of  a  work  he  had  written. 

The  motion  was  then  carried. 

M  M 
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Mr.  Cecil  Smith,  in  reply,  said  he  had  tried  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  tapering  downwards  of  the  columns  in  his  paper.  With  regard  to 
Mr.  Grace's  question  he  believed  that  no  portion  of  the  metal  had  been 
found  at  all,  but  a  few  of  the  nails  which  fastened  the  decoration  had  been 
known  to  exist.  It  was  only  assumption  that  the  decoration  was  of 
metal,  but  there  were  reasons  for  supposing  it  was.  As  regards  the  origin 
of  the  decoration  of  the  columns,  he  believed  it  extremely  likely  that  the 
decoration  also  originated  in  metal.  It  was  necessary  in  a  climate  which 
was  very  bad  in  the  winter  that  wooden  columns  should  be  protected 
as  far  as  possible,  and  this  spiral  decoration  was  the  commonest  form  of 
decoradon  of  all  Mycensean  metal  work.  He  thought  it  very  likely  that 
the  wooden  column'  had  first  been  covered  with  a  coating  of  metal ;  and 
that  subsequently,  in  imitating  the  wooden  column  in  stone,  they  also 
imitated  the  metal  covering  of  the  wood  in  the  stone.  He  shoiild  be  glad 
to  assist  anyone  in  the  gathering  who  would  care  to  visit  the  British 
Museum  and  see  the  restoration. 

f .Yol^. — Since  the  above  paper  was  written,  the  cast  of  a  fragment  of 
one  of  the  columns  preserved  in  the  Miinich  Museum  has  been  received, 
which  modifies  the  reconstruction  as  here  given.  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  new  material  in  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Tomb 
of  Ag^^memnon,  which  will  shortly  appear  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects. — Ed.] 


11 L  mAtHODE  pour  RELEVER  LES  MONUMENTS  D' ARCHI- 
TECTURE PAR  LA  mi^:trophotographie. 
Par  Marcel  le  Tourneau, 

Architecte  Dipl6m6  par  le  Gouvernement  Franpais,  Boursier  de  Voyage  du  Minist^re 
de  rinstruotion  Pubiique  et  des  Beaux- Arts  ;  Charge  de  MissioDs. 

HlSTOBIQUE. 

La  m6trophotographie  a  et6  etudi6  et  creee  par  le  colonel  Laussedat, 
un  illustre  savant  fran9ais,  membre  de  Tlnstitut,  ancien  directeur  du 
Conservatoire  National  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  Sa  methode  est  maintenant 
appliquee  dans  tons  les  pays  du  globe. 

Au  moment  de  la  decouverte  de  la  photographie  les  savants  frangais 
ont  pr6vu  son  utilisation  au  releve  des  monuments.  Arago,  notamment, 
en  1839,  prevoyait  cette  utilisation  en  termes  explicites,  dans  des  com- 
munications a  la  Chambre  des  Deputes  et  k  TAcad^mie.  Jomard  et 
Caristie  d6duisaient  des  geometraux  d'apres  des  vues  prises  a  la  chambre 
claire  et  les  publiaient  dans  le  grand  ouvrage  sur  Texpedition  d'Egypte. 
Enfin,  en  1850,  aprcS  les  perfectionnements  apportes  k  la  construction 
des  appareils  photographiques,  on  efiectuait  sur  ime  vue  photographique 
de  r^glise  de  Santa-Maria  delle  Grazie  de  Milan  la  transformation  des 
perspective  en  geometraux.  Depuis  ces  travaux  les  architectes  fran9ais, 
et  M.  Lebon,  ont  souvent  utilise  les  proprietes  geometriques  des  photo- 
graphies pour  leurs  besoins  personnels.  Mais  ces  travaux  n'ont  jamais 
6t6  faits  systematiquement  et  avec  des  appareils  speciaux,  du  moins  en 
France. 

En  1903,  au  moment  on  une  mission  m'6tait  confine,  j'ai  6te  mis  en 

rapport  avec  le  colonel  Laussedat,  et  j'ai  6t6  convaincu  des  avantages  de 

la  metrophographie.     Ayant  fait  transformer  mes  appareils,  j'ai  efiectue 

(luflieurs  voyages  en  1903, 1904, 1905  en  Grece,  en  Turquie  et  en  Macedoine. 

'ai  rapporte  de  ces  voyages  plus  de  200  vues  du  format  13/18  pour  une 
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vingtame  de  monuments  ;  et  j'ai  fait  les  geometraux  de  deux  Aglises,  Pun 
expose  au  Salon  de  1904, 1'autre,  tr^s  important,  au  Salon  de  cette  ann6e. 

AVANTAOES  DE  LA  MlgTROPHOTOORAPHIE. 

Ces  avantages  sont  les  suivants  : 

On  obtient  des  documents  d'une  exactitude  absolue  et  incontestable, 
sans  crainte  d'erreur  de  cote,  sans  intervention  de  la  personnalit6  de 
I'artiste,  avec  des  controles  ulterieurs  possibles,  puisque  les  cliches  sub- 
sistent. 

On  pent  relever  exactement  des  monuments  inaccessibles,  en  totality, 
ou  en  partie,  grace  aux  diff6rentes  combinaisons  d'objectifs. 

Les  operations  sur  le  terrain  sont  reduites  au  minimum,  pour  ^tre 
report^es  au  bureau  du  dessinateur.  II  suffit,  en  efFet,  de  prendre  des 
cliches  m6thodiquement,  soit  en  ceinturant  Fedifice.  Les  autres  opera- 
tions se  font  o^  et  quand  il  plait  h  I'artiste  ;  et  elles  peuvent  ^tre  exdcutees 
par  un  operateur  et  un  dessinateur  connaissant  la  perspective. 

EXP0S6   DE   LA  MeTHODE. 

Elle  est  bas6e  sur  I'emploi  des  propriet^s  geometriques  des  photo- 
graphies de  monuments  convenablement  prises  avec  des  appareils  de 
precision.  Ces  photographies  representent  en  perspective,  sur  un  tableau 
plan  vertical,  les  monuments  k  restituer.  Pour  faire  cette  restitution  il 
est  n6cessaire  de  retrouver  la  ligne  d'horizon,  le  point  de  fuite  principal, 
la  distance  du  point  de  vue  au  tableau,  et  de  connaitre  la  dimension  reelle 
d'un  des  objets  represent6s.  On  determine  facilement  ces  Elements 
avec  un  appareil  photographique  de  precision ;  et  un  metre  donne 
la  grandeur  reelle  d'lm  des  elements  photographies.  Quand  ces  elements 
sont  determines  la  restitution  des  dimensions  reelles  du  monument 
s'obtient  en  resolvant  le  probleme  inverse  de  la  perspective. 

Appareils  a  Employer. 

II  faut  done  employer  un  appareil  de  precision  donnant  ime  image 
plane,  verticale,  sans  deformation,  et  tenant  sur  cette  image  la  li^e 
d'horizon,  la  ligne  principale,  permettant  de  connaitre  la  distance  du  point 
de  vue  au  tableau. 

Mon  appareil  donne  tous  ces  elements.  II  se  compose  d'une  chambre 
en  bois,  k  tirage  du  format  13/18,  montee  sur  pieds,  au  moyen  d'un  support 
a  3  vis  calantes  et  a  cercle  horizontal.  Elle  est  munie  de  deux  niveaux 
en  croix  et  le  chassis  porte  4  pointes  determinant  2  lignes  a  angle  droit, 
Les  deplacements  de  robjectii  et  du  chassis  sont  mesur^s  au  moyen  de 
regies  graduees  et  de  verniers.  La  position  du  point  nodal,  pour  chaque 
objectif,  est  connue. 

Un  dispositif  special,  applicable  en  cas  de  besoin,  permet  de  donner 
une  position  inclin6e  a  la  chambre,  et  d'obtenir  encore  des  perspectives 
coniques  pouvant  servir  de  base  k  des  restitutions  geometrales.  Ce  dispositif 
consiste  essentiellement  dans  un  cadre  en  forme  de  LI  visse  sur  le  pied, 
lequel  cadre  supporte  au  moyen  de  pivots  deux  branches  en  croix  formant 
un  plan  vertical.  Ces  branches  re9oivent  la  chambre  photographique. 
Le  mspositif  a  6te  combine  de  telle  fa9on  que  I'axe  de  rotation  est  horizontal 
et  parallele  k  la  droite  horizontale  forraee  par  I'intersection  du  plateau  et  de 
la  planchette  porte-objectif.  L'angle  d'inclinaison  se  voit  k  simple 
lecture  par  la  position  d'un  index  mobile  sur  un  cercle  divise  fixe. 

Usage  des  Appareils. 

La  metrophotographie  doit  etre  employee  avec  ordre  et  methode,  faute 
de  quoi  on  ne  retrouverait  plus  pour  chaque  cliche  les  elements  necessaires 
a  son  utilisation.  Chaque  cliche  doit  done  avoir  son  dossier,  dans  lequel 
on  a  note  :  P  le  n®  du  cliche ;  2"  le  n«  du  chassis  employe ;  3"  la  com- 
binaison  d'objectif  employee ;  4^  le  tirage  de  la  chambre ;  5°  et  6°  les 
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d^placements  de  Tobjectif ;  7°  Tangle  d'inclinaison  ;  8®  Tangle  de  visee 
horizontale  par  rapport  au  cliche  precedent  pres  du  meme  point ;  9  •  le 
diaphragme  employe;  10'  le  temps  de  pose;  11**  le  sujet  pnotographie, 
avec  les  differentes  remarques. 

Le  cliche  doit  etre  le  meiUeur  possible  au  point  de  vue  optique  et  au 

goint  de  vue  geometrique.     Pour  cela  la  chambre  doit  ^tre  stable  et  bien 
orizontale. 
Les  cliches  doivent  etre  fins  dans  toute  leur  profondeur  et  sans  oppo- 
sition, c.-^-d.  pris  avec  de  faibles  ouvertures  et  16gerement  surexposes, 
et  en  diminuant  les  contrastes  dans  le  monument  k  photographier. 

II  importe  surtout  de  ne  laisser  echapper  aucun  detail  interessant, 
et  de  relier  entre  eux  tons  le  cliches,  de  fa9on  k  n'avoir  aucune  interruption 
dans  le  releve  du  monument. 

Critique  de  la  M^thode. 

La  plaque  sensible  etant  une  surface  gauche,  le  clich6  obtenu  presente 
des  deformations. 

Le  gauchissement  de  la  plaque  est,  par  rapport  k  la  distance  focale 
(surtout  en  employant  des  objectifs  k  long  foyer),  d'un  ordre  tel  que  les 
deformations  de  Timage  sont  nulles.  On  pourrait,  d'ailleurs,  avoir  des 
plaques  sensibles  absolument  planes,  en  faisant  etendre  T6mulsion  sensible 
sur  des  glaces. 

Le  cliche  et  Tepreuve  varient  k  chaque  instant  de  surface.  Cette 
variation  empScherait,  en  effet,  de  d6duire  les  dimensions  reelles  et  fixes 
des  Edifices,  si  T616ment  mesure  ne  variait  pas  dans  la  meme  proportion 
qne  Tensemble  du  clich6  et  du  papier.  Or  ce  n'est  pas  le  cas.  Ses  varia- 
tions sont  proportionnelles.  Par  consequent  chaque  ^preuve  est  une  per- 
spective de  surface  variable,  il  est  vrai,  mais  qui  permet  de  restituer  avec 
exactitude  les  dimensions  reelles  du  monument. 
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CATALOGUE 

OF  THE 

EXHIBITION  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTURE  (INCLUDING 
WATER-COLOURS,  MEASURED  DRAWINGS,  PLAINS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS),  FURNITURE   AND   SILVERWORK, 

held  in  the  Grafton  Galleries,  16-21  July. 

[Note. — The   Catalogue,  which  has  been  slightly  abridged  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  publication,  was  prepared  by  Mr,  Ralph  Straus,  B,A.^  late  Scholar  of 
Pembroke  College,   Cambridge,  who  acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Exhibiticm    Sub-  . 
Committee,] 

Preface  to  the  Catalogue. 

"  The  Exhibition  is  divided  into  eight  sections,  of  which  six  deal 
with  purely  architectural  subjects,  one  with  British  furniture,  which  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  closely  connected  with  architecture,  and  one 
with  British  silver-work.  Of  the  first  six  sections  four  go  to  make  up 
what  may  be  termed  a  fair  representation,  arranged  chronologicaUy,  of 
British  architecture.  These  are  entirely  confined  to  the  long  galleries. 
Having  decided  that  the  exhibition  most  interesting  to  architects  would 
take  the  form  of  a  collection  of  plans  and  measured  drawings,  supplemented 
by  photographs,  the  Committee  have  endeavoured  to  Blustrate  in  this 
way  such  buildings  as  appeared  most  representative  of  their  particular 
type.  The  period  so  covered  begins  at  the  Norman  Conquest  and  ends 
in  1860,  the  year  in  which  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A.,  died.  It  will  be 
noted  that,  where  possible,  original  drawings  have  been  secured,  although 
it  was  found  necessary  to  include  certain  reproductions  to  complete 
the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition. 

"  The  large  galleries  contain  a  small  collection  of  water-colour  paintings 
dealing  with  British  architectural  subjects. 

"  In  the  lower  gallery  a  series  of  photographs  forms  a  more  or  less 
representative  exhibition  of  the  work  of  living  British  architects. 

"  It  was  never  the  Committee's  intention  to  bring  together  what  might 
be  termed  properly  a  representative  collection  of  British  furniture.  Very 
much  more  space  than  that  allowed  by  a  single  room  in  the  galleries  would 
have  to  be  filled  if  the  collection  were  to  be  representative  in  the  fullest 
sense.  But  in  assigning  a  certain  portion  of  the  Exhibition  to  furniture 
the  Committee  have  been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  show  some  few  specimens 
of  British  work  more  or  less  illustrative  of  their  own  particular  school  or 
period.  The  pieces  shown  all  come  out  of  private  collections  now  in 
London.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  silver-work,  exhibited  with  the 
furniture,  in  the  lower  gallery.  There  are  very  few  pieces  of  silver,  but 
each  is  of  great  individual  interest,  and  some  are  now  exhibited  for  the 
first  time. 

"  The  Committee  desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
thanks  to  all  those  who  have  in  one  way  or  another  helped  them  in  their 
work.  "  Ralph  Straus." 
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NORMAN  AND  EARLY  GOTHIC  SECTION. 
First  Long  Gallery. 

In  IhU  and  the  next  Section  certain  photographs  by  8.  Cfardner,  Esq.,  toere  lent  by 
the  Architectural  Association  and  the  remainder  by  Messrs.  8,  B.  Bdas  ds  Co. 

p.  =  Photograph.  m.d.  =  Measared  Drawing.  gex.  yik\s  =  General  View. 

1-9.  DiTBHAM  Cathbdbal,  Dttbham. — 1.  P.  The  Galilee,  looking  S.E.  2.  p.  Ex- 
terior, N.  side.  3.  p.  Nave,  looldng  E.  4.  Plan  showing  ancient  arrange- 
ments (based  on  plan  by  J.  Carter,  1801).  5.  Plan  of  Monastic  Building 
6.  P.  Interior,  looking  W.,  showing  Choir  Vaulting.  7.  p.  View  inside 
S.  Triforium  of  Choir.  8.  m.d.  N.  aisle  of  Choir,  Plan  of  Vault.  9.  m.d. 
Elevation  of  Bay  of  Choir,  N.  side,  and  half  section  of  Choir.  See  also 
Nos,  199-203.  (Nos.  4  and  6  leM  by  W.  8U  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
Nos.  8  and  9  UtU  by  John  Bilson,  Esq.,  F.8.A.) 

10.  Babfbbston  Chuboh,  Kskt. — ^p.  South  Doorway. 

11.  Bbistol    Cathedb.'LL,    Somebset. — ^p.  Chapter    House,    looking    W.    S(e 

also  Nos.  206-209. 
I  12-14.  Ifflby  Chubch,  Oxon. — 12.  p.  W.  Doorway.     13.  p.  S.  Doorway.     14.  p. 

!  Exterior  from  N.W. 

15-27.  St.  Albans  Cathedbal,  Hebts. — 15.  m.d.  Longitudinal  Section,  looking 
,  N.     16.   M.D.  S.    Elevation.     17.  m.d.  E.    Elevation.     18.  m.d.   Ground 

Plan.     19.   P.   Crossing,  looking  W.  -20.  Perspective  View,  from  S.E. 
,  21.  p.  View  in  Nave,  looking  N.     22.  m.d.  Bay  of  Choir,  and  Bay  in 

I  S.  Transept.     23.  m.d.  Elevation  of  Tower.     24.  m.d.  Section  through 

Saint's  Chapel.     25.  m.d.  Section  through  N.  Aisle  of  Sanctuary.    26. 
M.D.  Bay  of  Nave,  S.  side.     27.  bld.  Riy  of  Nave,  N.  side.     See  also 
I  Nos.   273-281.     (Noe.    15-18,  20,  and  22-27  lent  by  Jos.   Neale,  Esq.. 

I  F.S.A.) 

28-35.  Pbtebbobough  Cathedbal,  Nobthants. — 28.  m.d.  S.  Aisle  of  Choir,  Plan 
^  of  Vault.     29.  M.D.  Historical  Ground  Plan  :  R.  W.  Paul.     30.  P.  View 

of  S.  Aisle,  showing  Vaulting.     31.  p.  View  of  Aisle,  S.  side,  looking  W. 
32.  p.  View  of  Exterior  from  W.     33.  P.  Interior,  looking  W.    34.  p. 
Triforium  of  Choir,  N.  side.     35.  p.  View  into  N.  Transept  from  Crossing. 
See  also  Nos.  242-243.     (No.  28  Unt  by  J.  BOson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    No.  29 
lent  by  "  The  Builder.*') 
36-39.  NoBWicH  Cathedbal,  Nobtolk. — 36.  p.  Exterior,  E.  end.     37.  p.  View 
from   S.W.     38.    p.    The   Presbytery,   looking   E.     39.    m,d.    Historical 
Ground  Plan  :  J.  Repton.     Lent  by  "  The  Builder."    See  also  Nos.  174-175. 
40-41.  Glouoestbb  Cathedbal,  Glos. — lo.  p.  Nave  Arcade,  N.  side.     41.  m.d. 
Historical  Ground  Plan :  F.  S.  WaUer.     Lent  by  "  The  Builder."    Sa 
also  Nos.  300-306. 
42 -52a.  Cantebbuby   Cathedbal,    Kent. — 42.    p.    Exterior.    Transepts,   S.   side. 
43.  P.  Exterior,  S.E.  end.     44.  Historical  Ground  Plan :  G.  Smith.     45.  p. 
Vault  of  Ambulatory.     46.  p.  Piers  of  Choir,  S.  side.     47.  P.  Interior: 
the  Choir  looking  E.     48.  P.  The  Apse.     49.  p.  View  of  Eastern  Tran- 
septs looking  S.   across  Choir.     50.   p.   Triforium.     51.   p.   Staircase  of 
King's  School.     52.  p.  The  Crypt.     52a.  Crypt  of  Trinity  Chapel.    (No.  44 
lent  by  '*  The  BuUder."    See  also  Nos.  216-221.) 
53.  Malmesbuby  Abbey,  Gloucesteb. — m.d.  S.  Aisle  of  Nave,  Plan  of  Vault. 
John  Bilson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
54-55.  Romsey  Abbey,   Hants. — 54.   p.   Interior,  Arcade  on  N.  side  of  Nave. 
65.  p.  Exterior  view  of  N.  side. 
57.  Ludlow  Castle,  Shbopshibe.     p.  Doorway  to  Round  Chapel  in  Court- 
yard.    W.  Wonnacott. 
58-63.  Roohesteb  Cathedbal,  Kent. — 58.  p.  Vaulting  of  Choir.     69.  p.  Nave 
Arcade,  N.   side.     60.   p.   The  Transepts,   N.   side,  exterior.     61.  m.d. 
Historical  Ground  Plan  of  Church  and  Monastery:  W.  Stw  John  Hope. 
62.   P.   Nave,  looking  W.     63.   p.   Western  Entrance.     (No.   61  lent  by 
W.  H.  SL  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 
64-65.  Fountains  Abbey,  Yobks. — 64.  m.d.  Historical    Ground    Plan:  Harold 
Brakspear.  F.S.A.     65.  m.d.  One  Bay  of  Choir,  Interior  and  Exterior, 
and  Plan,  W.  end  of  Nave :  Edmund  Sharpe.     (No.  64  lent  by  Harold 
Brakspear,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 

66.  Beauueu  Abbey,  Hants. — ^m.d.  Historical  Ground  Plan.     Harold  Brak- 
spear, F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Author. 

67.  Wavebley  Abbey,  Subbey. — m.d.  Historical  Ground  Plan.     Harold  Brak- 
spear, F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Author. 
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68.  Glastonbitky  Abbey,  Somerset. — m.d.  Ground  Plan  of  Church.     W.  St. 

John  Hope,  F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Author. 

69.  Watton  Pmory,  Yoeks.— m.d.   Historical  Ground  Plan.     Harold  Brak- 

spear,  F.S.  A.,  and  W.  St.  John  Hope.     Lent  by  the  Author  a. 

70.  Hayles   Abbey,    Glougesteb. — m.d.    Ground   Plan.     Harold   Brakspcar, 

E.S.A.     Lent  by  ike  Author. 

71.  BuRNHAM   Abbey,   Bucks.— m.d.   Site   Plan.     Harold   Brakspear,   F.S.A. 

Lent  by  the  Author. 

72.  Mount   Grace   Charterhouse,   Yorks. — m.d.    Historical   Ground   Plan. 

W.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Author. 
73-74.  FuRNESS  Abbey,  Lancashire. — 73.  m.d.  Historical  Ground  Plan :  W.  St. 
John  Hope,  F.S.A.      74.  m.d.  Six  Bays  of  Nave.       Edmund  Sharpe. 
(No.  73  lent  by  W.  8L  John  Hope,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 

75.  Castle  Acre  Priory,  Norfolk. — m.d.  Historical  Ground  Plan.     W.  St. 

John  Hope,  F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Author. 

76.  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts. — m.d.  Ground  Plan.     Harold  Brakspear,  F.S.A. 

See  also  No.  342. 

77.  Hedon  Church,  Yorks. — m.d.  Elevation  of  N.  Transept.     C.  de  Gruchy. 
78-79.  Eievaulx    Abbey,    Yorks. — 78.    m.d.    Longitudinal    Section    of     Choir. 

79.  M-D.  South  Elevation  of  Choir  :  Edmund  Sharpe. 

80-85.  Wells  Cathedral,  Somerset. — 80.  m.d.  Plan  of  Nave  and  Cloisters : 
J.  T.  L-vine  (1876).  83.  Historical  Plan  (after  Professor  WUUs,  1851). 
84.  p.  W.  Front.  85.  p.  Western  Entrance.  See  also  No.  210-216. 
(Nos.  80  and  83  lent  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Wells.) 

81-82.  Whitby  Abbey,  Yorks.— 81.  m.d.  Ground  Plan:  Roland  W.  Paul.    82. 
M.D.  Transverse  Section  of  Choir :  Edmund  Sharpe.     (No.   81  lent  by 
"  The  Builder.*') 
86.  Ely    Cathedral,    Cambbidoe. — p.    West    Doorway    and    Galilee    Porch. 
W.  Wonnacott.     See  also  Nos.  176-188. 

87-90.  Southwell  Cathedral,  Notts. — 87.  p.  Exterior,  view  from  N.W.  88.  p. 
Interior,  Nave  lookmg  E.     89.  p.  Choir  looking  E.     90.  p.  North  Porch. 

91-93.  Hexham  Abbey,  Northumberland. — 91.  m.d.  Choir,  Longitudinal  Sec- 
tion. 92.  M.D.  Two  Bays  of  North  Transept,  east  side.  93.  m.d.  North 
Elevation.     Lent  by  C.  C.  Hodges,  Esq. 

94-98.  Stewkley  Church,  Bucks. — 94.  m.d.  Groimd  Plan.  95.  m.d.  S.  Eleva- 
tion. 96.  Sketch  of  Interior.  97.  m.d.  Longitiidinal  Section.  98.  End 
Elevations  and  Section.  Lent  by  W.  A.  Forsyth,  Esq. 
99-103.  Christchurch  Priory,  Hants. — 99.  m.d.  Longitudinal  Section.  100.  m.d. 
Ground  Plan.  101.  m.d.  North  Elevation.  102.  m.d.  Elevations  and 
Sections.  103.  Various  details.  Lent  by  C,  J.  Coombs,  Esq.  See  also 
Nos.  148  and  149. 
104-110.  Beverley  Minster,  Yorks. — 104.  m.d.  Historical  Groimd  Plan:  John 
Bilson,  F.S.A.  105.  p.  Interior  lookmg  E. :  W.  Wonnacott.  106.  p. 
Exterior  View  of  St.  Transept.  107.  p.  Nave  looking  E.  :  W.  Wonnacott. 
108.  P.  Triforium  of  Transept.  109.  m.d.  S.  Transept  Doorway :  Edward 
Healey.     See  also  Nos.  170-173.     (No.  140  lent  by  J.  BUson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.) 

111.  Skelton  Church,  Yorks. — m.d.  Plan,  Elevations,  and  Sections.     Lent  by 

Arthur  Stratum,  Esq. 

112.  Warmington  Church,  Northants. — m.d.  Plan,  Elevation,  and  details  of 

Vault  and  one  Bay  of  Nave.     Lent  by  C.  D.  Oliver,  Esq. 

113-123.  Lincoln  Minster,  Lincoln. — 113.  m.d.  Ground  Plan :  A.  B.  Pite.  114.  p. 
West  Front.  115.  p.  Nave  looking  W.  116.  p.  Choir  looking  E.  117.  p. 
Chapter  House.  118.  p.  Exterior  S.  side  of  Choir.  119.  p.  Triforium 
of  N.  Transept.  120.  P.  Triforium  of  Nave.  121.  p.  Triforium  of  Angel 
Choir.  122.  p.  Wall  of  Angel  Choir.  123.  m.d.  One  Bay  of  the  Angel 
Choir.     Lent  by  Sydney  Vacher,  Esq.     See  also  Nos.  144-146. 

124-130.  Salisbury  Cathedral,  Wilts. — 124.  m.d.  Historical  Ground  Plan.  R.  W. 
Paul.  125.  p.  Western  Entrance.  126.  p.  View  of  West  Front :  127.  p. 
Interior  of  Nave.  128.  p.  N.  Aisle  looking  W.  129.  p.  View  from  Choir 
looking  W.     130.  p.  Choir  looking  W.     (No.  124  lent  by  "  The  BuUder.") 

131-141.  W^estminster  Abbey,  London. — 131.  Water-colour  Drawing,  Spandrils  of 
Chapter  House  Doorway :  T.  M.  Rooke.  132.  Ground  Plan  showing 
dates  of  work.  133.  P.  S.  Transept  and  View  into  Choir.  134.  p.  The 
Apse.  135.  P.  View  across  Transepts  showing  Choir.  136.  P.  View  in 
Nave  looking  E.  137.  p.  Triforium  of  N.  Transept.  138.  p.  Triforium 
of  S.  Transept.  139.  P.  S.  side  of  Nave  with  Cloister.  140.  p.  Triforium 
of  S.  Transept.  141.  m.d.  One  Bay  of  Sacrarium,  N.  side :  E.  Emlyn 
WTiite.  See  also  Nos.  228-232,  312-323,  and  333-335.  (No.  131  lent 
by  the  Artist  No.  132  lent  by  J.  T.  MicUethwaiU,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  No.  141 
lent  by  the  Architectural  Association.) 
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142-143. 
144-147. 

148-149. 
160-152. 
153-169. 

160-164. 


166. 

166. 
167-169. 
170-173. 

174-175. 

175-189. 


190-198. 

199-203. 

204-206. 
206-209. 

210-216. 
216-221. 

222-227. 

228-231. 

232. 

233. 

234-240. 


241, 
242-243. 


MIDDLE  AND  LATE  GOTHIC   SECTION. 
First  Longr  Gallery. 

Snetttsham    Chtbch,    Xobfolk. — 142.    p.    Gen.    View.      143.    p.    West 

Window. 
LmcoLN  Cathedral. — 144.  p.  Bishop  Longland's  Chantry.    145.  p.  Qoisten. 

146.  p.  Central  Tower.     147.  Sketch.     Central  Tower  and  Galilee  Porch : 

C.  £.  Mallows.     Lent  by  the  Artist     {See  also  Nos.  113-123,  and  731.) 
Chbistchttbch  Prioby. — 148.  p.  Gen.  View  from  E.     149.  P.  Interior  of 

Choir.     {See  also  Nos.  99-103.) 
CmcHESTEE  Cathedral.— 160.   Plan.     Lent  by  '*  The  Builder."    151.  P. 

E.  end  of  Lady  Chapel.     162.  P.  Cloisters  and  End  of  Nave. 
WmoHESTER  Cathedral. — 153,  154.  m.d.  F.  C.  Nash.     155.  Plan.    Lent 

by  "  The  Builder."     166,  p.  Arcading  at  back  of  Reredos.     157.  P.  Nave 

looking  E.     158.  P.  South  Aisle  looking  W.     169.   p.   W.   Door  York 

Cathedral. 
York  Cathedral. — 160.   p.   View  from   W.     161.   p.   Nave  looking  W. 

162.  p.  Chapter  House.     163,  164.  m.d.  Bay  of  Chapter  House  and  of 

N.  Aisle.     C.  Spooner. 
Chester  Cathedral. — p.  Tower.    {See  also  No.  795.) 
Lxghfdsld  Cathedral. — p.  E.  End. 

St.  Mary,  Beverley. — m.d.  N.  Aisle  of  Choir  and  Plan :  C.  de  Gruchy. 
Beverley  Minster. — 170,  171.  p.  Percy  Shrine.     172.  p.  Screen.     173.  P. 

Transept.     {See  also  Nos.  104-110,  and  732.) 
Norwich  Cathedral. — 174.  p.  Flying  Buttresses  of  Choir.     175.  p.  Comer 

of  Cloister.     {See  also  Nos.  36-39.) 
Ely   Cathedral. — 176.    m.d.    Presbytery   Arcade.     177-179.    m.d.    Prior 

Crawden's  Chapel :   C.  Spooner.     180.   Plan.     Lent  by  "  The  Builder." 

181-182.  p.  Interior,  looking  W.,  and  Interior  of  Crossing  and  Choir. 

183.  Sketch  of  Central  Tower  and  Transept :  A.  N.  Wilson.     184.  p.  N. 

Aisle   of   Choir.     18&-186.    m.d.    Lady   Chapel:    L.   Stokes.     187,    188. 

Sketches,  Lady  Chapel :    J.  J.  Joass.     189.  p.  Ladv  Chapel  Arcading. 

{See  also  Nos.  86,  760,  764,  805,  and  806.) 
Exeter  Cathedral. — 190.  p.  Vaulting  in  Nave.     191.  p.  W.  Fronts  Details. 

192.  p.  Tower  from  Palace  Garden.     193.  p.  E.  End.     194.  Plan.     Lent 
"  The  Builder."     196.  Sketch :  A.  N.  Wilson.     196.  p.  Nave,  looking 
197.  P.  Choir  Screen.     198.  p.  Choir,  looking  E. 
Dttrham  Cathedral.— 199.  m.d.  East  Wall  of  Nine  Altars  Chapel:  C. 

Spooner.     200.  p.  Gen.  View  from  S.E.     201.  P.  Bishop's  Throne.     202. 

p.    Central  Tower,   &c.     203.   p.   Arcade  in  Central  Tower.     {See  also 

Nos.  1-9.) 
Eleanor  Cross,  Northampton.    204.  p.  Gen.  View.    205.  m.d.  South 

Elevation  :  W.  A.  Forsyth.     Lent  by  Northampton  County  Council. 
Bristol  Cathedral. — 206.  p.  Door  in  Retro  C3ioir.     207.  Plan.     Lent  by 

"  The  Builder."    208.  P.  Vaulting  in  Berkeley  Chapel  Vestibule.     209.  P. 

Retro-Choir,  looking  E.     {See  also  No.  11.) 
Wells  Cathedral. — 210.  p.  Exterior,  N.  side.     211.  p.  Interior  of  Choir, 

E.  End.     212.  Plan.     Lent  by  "  The  Builder."    213.  P.  E.  End  of  Choir. 

214.  P.  Bridge  to  Vicar's  Close.     215.  P.  Interior  of  Lady  Chapel.     {See 

o/tfo  Nos.  80-86.) 
Canterbury  Cathedral. — 216.  p.  Tombs  of   Archbishops  Peckham  and 

Warham.     217.   P.   Cloisters.     218.   P.   Gen.   View  from  S.W.     219.   p. 

Nave  looking  E.     220.   p.   S.   Aisles  and  Transept.     221.   m.d.   Plan: 

G.  Smith.     Lent  by  Ae  Dean  and  Chapter.     {See  also  Nos.  42-52a.) 
Worcester  Cathedral. — 222.  p.  S.  Choir  Transept.     223.  p.  N.  Cloister. 

224.  Plan.     Lent  by  "  The  Builder."    226.  P.  Qoisters  and  Tower.     226. 

p.  Prince  Arthur's  Chantry.     227.  P.  Nave,  looking  E. 
Westbonster  Abbey. — 228-231.  m.d.  S.E.  Angle  of  Cloisters :  F.  Winton 

Newman.     {See  also  Nos.  131-141,  312-323,  333-336,  and  804.) 
Dorchester  Abbey,  Oxitord. — p.  Interior. 
Sherinoham  Church,  Norfolk. — p.  Rood  Loft.      ' 
Partington   Church,  Northants. — 234-237.   m.d.   Plan,  N.   Elevation, 
Section,  and  Details.     238.  p.  Gen.  View.     239.  P.  Interior.     240.  m.d. 
E.  Elevation.     Lent  by  Messrs.  Paley  and  Austin. 
Boston  Church,  Lincolnshire. — p.  Tower  from  West. 
Peterborough  Cathedral. — 242.  p.  Retro-Choir  Interior.     243.  p.  East 
End.     {See  also  Nos.  28-36.) 
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244-245.  HscKiNOTON  Church,  Lincolnshire,  Sodilia. — 244.  m.d.  Gen.  Drawing, 

245.  M.D.  Details :  J.  J.  CresBwell. 
246.  Knapton  Church,  Norfolk. — m.d.  Roof  of  Nave  :  J.  J.  Joass. 
247-248.  Houohton-lb-Dalb,  Norfolk.— 247.  p.  Gen.  View.     248.  m.d.  Elevation 

and  Details  :  J.  J.  Joass. 

249.  Cromer  Church. — p.  Gen.  View. 

250.  Shottesbrooke  Church,  Berks. — m.d.  A.  B.  Mitchell. 
251-253.  Edinoton  Church,  Wilts. — m.d.  C.  E.  Ponting.    See  alao  439. 

254.  Salisbury  Cathedral. — p.  Spire. 
255-256.  Carlisle  Cathedral. — 255.  p.  Choir  Interior.     256.  p.  N.  Aisle. 
257-258.  Walsokbn  Church,  Norfolk. — 257.  p.  Bench  Ends.     258.  p.  Porch  and 

Clerestory. 
259-262.  Greyfriars  Church,  Stirlino. — 259,  260,  and  262.  m.d.      J.  J.  Joass. 

261.  Sketch  of  Exterior. 

263.  OxBURGH  Hall,  Norfolk. — p.  Three  views  lent  by  Editor  of  "  Country. 

Life,'' 

264.  HoREHAM  Hall,  Essex. — Two  views  lent  by  Editor  of  "  Country  Life" 

265.  St.  Cross  Hospital,  Hants. — p.  Tower. 

266-267.  Athelhampton,  Dorset.— 266.  p.  The  E.  Gable.     267.  Exterior  of  Parlour. 

268-269.  East  Barsham. — p.  Two  Doorways.     See  also  No.  800. 

270-272.  CoMPTON  Wynyates,  Warwick.— 270.  p.  South  Front.     271.  S.W.  View. 

272.  Gateway.     (Nos.  266-272  lent  by  the  Editor  of  "  Country  Life,") 
273-281.  St.  Albans  Cathedral.— 273.  p.  St.  Alban's  Shrine.     274,  275,  276.  m.d. 

Chantrey  of  Abbot  Ramryge :  C.  de  Gnichy.     277.  m.d.  Roof  of  Choir : 

J.  J.  Joass.     278.  P.  Watch  in  Loft  and  Shrine  of  St.  Alban.     279.  p.. 

Reredos.     280.  P.  Lady  Chapel.     281.  P.  Organ  Screen.     See  alao  Nos. 

15-27. 
282-285.  Selby  Abbey.— 282.  p.  S.  Side.     283.  p.  E.  End.     284.  p.  Gen.  View. 

285.  S.  Aisle  of  Nave. 
286-290.  Hereford  Cathedral.— 286.  p.  Exterior  from  N.W.     287.  Plan.     Lent 

by   ''The  Builder,"     288.   P.   N.    Porch.      289.   p.    Bishop  Stanbury's. 

Chantry.     290.  P.  S.  Transept. 

291.  Lavenham  Church,  Norfolk. — p.  S.  Side. 

292.  Blythburgh  Church,  Norfolk. — m.d.  Roof  of  Nave  and  Choir:  J.  J. 

Joass.     See  also  No.  807. 
293-294.  Trunch  Church,  Norfolk. — 293.  Sketch  of  Baptistery :  Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson^. 
Bart.     294.  M.D.  Detail  of  Chancel  Screen  :  J.  J.  Joass. 

295.  Walsingham  Church,  Norfolk. — p.  Font. 

296.  SouTHWOLD  Church. — ^m.d.  Detail  of  Chancel  Screen  :  J.  J.  Joass. 

297.  Magdalen  Coll.,  Oxford. — p.  Tower. 

298-299.  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Oxford. — 298.  p.  Interior  of  Choir.     299.  p. 

Detail  of  Vault  of  Choir.     See  also  No.  810. 
300-306.  Gloucester  Cathedral.— 300.  p.  Sedilia.     301.  p.  Cloisters.     302.  p.  Tower 

and  S.  Porch.     303.  p.  Choir,  looking  E.     304.  p.  Lady  Chapel,  looking 

W.     305,  306.  Sketches,  Qoisters  :  C.  E.  MaUows.     See  also  Nos.  40-41. 
307-311.  King's  Coll.  Chapel,  Camb.— 307.  p.  Porch.     308.  p.  Detail  of  Literior. 

309.  P.  Gen.  View  Interior.     310.  P.  Exterior,  S.     311.  p.  Exterior,  W. 
312-323.  Westminster  Abbey.— 312.  p.  Ground  Plan.     313.  Bishop  Islip's  Chantry. 

314.  M.D.  Henry  V.'s  Chantry :  G.  T.  McCombie.     Henry  VIL  Chapel. 

315.  P.  S.  Aisle.  316.  p.  Interior,  looking  W.  317.  Tomb.  318.  p. 
Interior,  looking  W.  319.  p.  Interior,  showing  Vaulting.  320.  P.  Detail; 
of  Gates.  321.  Exterior,  N.E.  Side.  322.  m.d.  Screen  of  Henry  VIL 
Tomb :  H.  O.  Cresswell.  323.  m.d.  Plan  of  Chantry  of  Henry  V. :  G.  T. 
McCombie.     See  also  Nos.  131-141,  228-231,  333-335,  and  804. 


EARLY  RENAISSANCE   SECTION. 
Second  Long  Gallery. 

A  number  of  photographic  views,  dfc,  were  lent  by  B,  T.  Batsford,,  Esq. 

324.  Ockblls,  Berkshebb  (early  16th  cent.). 

325.  Holbein  Gate,  Whitehaix,  London. — Erected  by  Henry  VIII.  (c.  1535). 

From  a  design  attributed  to  Hans  Holbein.     Original  drawing  by  George- 
Vertue  (1648-1756).     Lent  by  Walter  Spiers,  Esq, 

326.  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire. — p.  Old  Palace. 

327.  East  Barsham  Hall,  Norfolk  (1500-15). — p.  Gen.  View^ 

328.  Melcombe  Bingham,  Dorset. — p.  Gen.  View. 

329.  Thornbury  Castle,  Glos. — p.  Gen.  View. 

330.  Haroravb  Hall,  Suffolk. — p.  Entrance. 
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331.  CowDBAY  House,  Sussex.— p.  Gen.  View. 

332.  Ford  Abbey,  Somerset. — p.  Gen.  View. 

333-335.  Tomb   op  Henby   VII.,    in   Westminster  Abbey   (1616).— 333   and  334. 
Details,     m.d.  H.  O.  Cresswell.     335.  p.  End  of  Cenotaph. 

336.  Tomb  of  Hexby,  Lobd  Marnby,  in  Layer  Mamey  Church,  Essex  (1523).— 

p.  Gen.  View. 

337.  Layer  Mabkey  Tower,  Essex  (1520-25).    m.d.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell. 
338-341.  Sutton  Place,  Guildford  (1523-25).— 338.  p.  Bay  Window.     339  P.  (Sen, 

View.     340  and  341.  m.d.  Alfred  Gladding. 
342-344.  Lacock  Abbey,  Wiltshire.— 342.  m.d.  W.  Haywood.    343-344.  p.  Stone 
Tables. 

345.  Screen  at  St.  Cross,  Hampshire  (1528). — p.  Centre  Detail. 

346.  Manor  House,  Sandford  Orcas.— Sketch  :  R.  S.  Balfour. 

347.  The  Spring  Pew,  Lavenham  Church,  Suffolk. — ^m.d. 

348-349.  DiNGLEY  Hall,  Northants  (1558-60).— 348.  p.  Gen.  View.     349.  Profiles 

of  Strings :  Tracing. 
350.  BouGHTON  House,  Northants.— p.  Chimneypiece. 
351-352.  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambbidge. — 351.  p.  Screen.     352.  p.  Stalls. 
363.  Stokesay  Castle,  Shropshire. — p.  Entrance. 
354.  Hampton  Court  (1534-5). — p.  Panelled  Room.     Frieze. 
355-362.  KiRBY  Hall,  Nobthants.— 355.  p.  Bay  Windows.     366.  p.  S.E.  Comer 

of  Courtyard.     357.  N.  Side  of  Courtyard.     368.  A  Comer  of  the  Court- 

yard.     Sketch.     R.  S.  Balfour.     359-360.  m.d.  Principal  Entrance  and 

S.  end  of  Court :  M.  Hack.     361.  Details  of  Doors  in  Court,     m.d.  W.  A. 

Forsyth.     362.  Plan  :  A.  G.  Leighton. 
363-364.  MoBETON  Old  Hall,  Cheshirb  (1559).— 363.  Gen.  View.     364.  Plan. 
365-366.  BuROHLEY  House,  Northants  (1577-87).— 365.  p.  West  Front.     366.  p. 

The  Tower. 
367-370.  Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshibe  (1576).— 367.  p.   Gen.  View.     (368-370.) 

M.D.  Plans :  J.  A.  Gotch. 
371-373.  WoLLATON  Hall,  Notts  (1580-88).— 371-372.  p.  North  Front,  and  details. 

373.  Plan. 
374-379.  Montacute  House,  Somerset  (1580).— 374.  p.   Garden  Front.     375.  p. 

Garden  House.     376.  P.  Entrance  Front.     377.  Plan.     378.  m.d.  Garden 

House,  and  379.  m.d.  Sunk  Garden  :  R.  S.  Balfour. 
380-381.  Barlbobough  Hall,  Debbyshire  (1583-4).— 380.  p.  Gen.  View.     381.  p. 

Chimneypiece. 

382.  HoLDENBY  House,  Northants  (1585).— p.  Gateway. 

383.  Middle  Temple  Hall,  London  (1574). — p.  Interior. 

384-386.  Haddon    Hall,    Derbyshire. — 384.    p.    Drawing-room.     385.    p.    Long 

Gallery.     386.  P.  Terrace  Steps. 
387-388.  Knole  House,  Kent. — 387.  p.  Chimneypiece  in  BaUroom.     388.  p.  Cartoon 

Gallery. 
389-390.  GiLLiNO  Castle,  Yobks  (1585).— 389.  m.d.  Glazing.     390.  Glazing:  J.  A. 

Gotch. 
391-393.  Triangular    Lodge,     Rushton,    Northants.  —  391.    p.     Gen.     View. 

392.  M.D.  Elevation,  and  393.  m.d.  Plans :  J.  A.  Gotch. 
394.  Cambridge. — m.d.  Stained  Glass  details  at. 
395-396.  Rushton  Hall,  Northants.— 396.  p.  East  Front.     396.  p.  Entrance. 

397.  Canons  Ashby,  Nobthants  (after  1584). — p.  Drawing-room. 
398-399.  Westwood  Park,  Worcs.  (after  1571).— 398.  p.  Gatehouse.     399.  p.  The 

Porch. 
400-401.  South  Wraxall,  Wilts  (1598).— m.d.  Plan  and  Details  :  W.  Haywood. 
402-405.  Lyveden  New  Building,   Northants   (c.    1600). — 402.   p.   Gen.   View. 

403.   M.D.   Details.     404.   Plan:   J.   A.   Gotch.     405.   Full-size  Profiles: 

J.  A.  Gotch. 

406.  Cobham  Hall. — p.  Chimneypiece. 

407.  Sydenham  House,  Devon  (c.  1600). — Entrance  Front. 

408-409.  Bramshill  House,  Hants  (1605-12).— 408.  p.  Terrace  Front.     409.  Plan. 

410.  Bromley-by-Bow  (after  1603). — p.  Chimneypiece.     (Now  in  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum.) 

411.  Tbinity  College,  Cambridge. — p.  Screen  in  the  Hall  (1604-5), 
412-414.  Hatfield  House,  Herts  (1611). — 412.  p.  South  Entrance.     413.  p.  Prin- 
cipal Staircase.     414.  p.  Chimneypiece. 

415-416.  Burton  Agnes  Hall.— 415.  p.  The  Staircase.     416.  p.  The  State  Bed- 
room. 
417.  Holland  House,  Kensington  (1606-24). — p.  Chimneypiece. 

418-419.  Charlton  House,  Wilts  (1607). — 418.  p.  Entrance  Front.     419.  p.  Long 
Gallery. 

420.  Hambleton  Old  Hall,  Rutland. — p.  Gen.  View. 

421.  Mebton  College,  Oxfobd  (1610). — p.  The  Library. 
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422-423.  Wadham  College,  Oxford  (1610-13). — 422.  p.  The  Entrance.  423.  p. 
Screen  in  Hall. 

424.  MoYNS  Park,  Essex  (c.  1610).— The  Front. 

425.  Red  Lodge,  Bristol  (1590). — p.  A  Room. 

426.  Stibbington  Hall. — p.  Gen.  View. 

427-428.  BucKUNo  Hall,  Norfolk  (1619-20). — 427.  p.  Entrance  Front.     428.  p. 

Principal  Staircase. 
429.  CoscoMBE  Chxtrch,  Somerset  (1616). — p. 
430-431.  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildford,  Surrey  (1627).— 430.  Sketch:  Edwin  G. 

Hardy.     431.  m.d.  Doors  :  T.  Davison. 

432.  Gateway,  Bradshaw  Hall,  Derbyshire  (1620). — m.d.  J.  A.  Gotch. 

433.  St.  John's  Church,  Leeds  (1631-33). — ^p.  Interior  looking  E. 

434.  Stanway,  Glos.  (c.  1630).— p.  The  Gatehouse. 

435.  Bradfibld,  Devon. — p.  The  Drawing-room. 

436-437.  BoLSOVBR  Castle,  Derby  (1613). — 436.  m.d.  Chimneypieces.  437.  p. 
Chimneypiece  in  Star  Chamber. 

438.  Brouohton  Castle,  Oxon.  (c.  1699). — p.  Doorway  in  Dining-room. 

439.  Edington  Church,  Wilts. — ^m.d.  The  Pulpit :  R.  S.  Balfour. 

440-443.  Apethorpb  Hall,  Northants  (1623-24). — 440.  p.  The  Courtyard.  441. 
p.  Comer  of  Courtyard.     442.  P.  End  of  Front.     443.  P.  N.  Doorway. 

444.  Carbrook  Hall,  near  Sheffield,  Yorks. — p.  A  Room. 

445.  Conishead  Priory,  Langs. — p.  A  Room. 

446.  Castle  Ashby,  Northants. — p.  Chimneypiece. 

447-448.  Chastleton  House,  Oxon.  (c.   1603). — 447.  p.  Entrance  Front.     448.  p. 

The  Drawing-room. 
449-450.  HoDDiNOTON  Hall. — 449.  Plan ;  and  450.  m.d.  Porch  :  J.  A.  Gotch. 
451-458.  Aston   Hall,    Birminoham   (1618-35).— 451,    452,    453.    p.    Gen.    Views. 

454.    p.    Long  Gallery.     455.    P.    Right   Wing.     456.    p.    Chimneypiece. 

457.  P.  Porch.     458.  Plan. 
459-460.  Webkley  Hospital,  Northants  (1611). — 459.  m.d.  Front :  R.  S.  Balfour. 

460.  m.d.  Detail  of  Centre  :  W.  A.  Forsyth. 

461.  Hour  Glass,  Stratford  Sub-Castrum. — m.d.  R.  S.  Balfour. 

462.  Town  Hall,  Leicester  (1635). — p.  Interior. 

463.  Charterhouse,  London. — p.  The  Hall. 

464.  Lanhydroo,  Cornwall  (1651). — p.  The  Gatehouse. 

465.  Chipping  Campden,  Glos.  (1612).— m.d.  Pulpit:  P.  D.  Smith. 

466.  Plaster  Ceilings. 

467.  All  Hallows,  Barking  (1613-38).— m.d.  Pulpit :  E.  A.  Rickards. 

468.  Ironwork  from  Haddon  Hall. — m.d.  R.  S.  Dods. 

469.  Ironwork  from  Abbot's  Hospital,  Guildpord. — m.d.  E.  A.  Rickards. 

470.  St.  John's  Coll.  Camb.  (1627-28).— m.d.  Door  to  Library:  R.  S.  Dods. 

471.  Clegg  Hall,  Rochdale. — Sketches :  W.  Riley. 

472-487.  Tracings  of  Houses  (Plans  and  Elevations)  from  the  MS.  book  of  John 

Thorpe  in  the  Soane  Museum. 
488-490.  Eastbury  Manor  House.— m.d.  and  Sketch.     W.  S.  Spiers.     Lent  by  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
491-492.  Benthall  Hall. — m.d.  Panelling  and  Chimneypiece  :  Fletcher. 
493-494.  Olds  Reine  Deere  Inn,  Banbury. — m.d.  Drawings  and  Details  of  Globe 

Room.     John  Stewart. 
495-496.  Panelled  Room,  Sizeroh  Castle,  Westmorland.— m.d.  F.  D.  Clapham. 

LATER   RENAISSANCE   SECTION. 
Second  Long  Gallery. 

A  number  of  photographic  views  <kc.  were  lent  by  B.  T.  Batsford,  Esq, 

497.  Great  Kirby  Hall.— Gallery.     Inigo  Jones.     m.d.  H.  Inigo  Triggs. 

498.  FoRDE  Abbey. — Inigo  Jones,     m.d.  H.  Inigo  Triggs. 

499-600.  Two  Drawings  op  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  First  Design  for  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.— Xcn/  by  the  R.I.B.A. 

501-611.  A  Set  op  Original  Drawings  by  Inigo  Jones. — 601.  Designs  for  Chimney- 
pieces  (1636).  602.  Proscenium  for  Masque  (1634).  503.  Design  for 
Friezes,  &c.  604.  Design  for  Doorway,  Greenwich  (1632).  605.  Design 
for  Screen  at  Winchester.  506.  Design  for  Ceiling  at  Greenwich  Hospital. 
607.  Various  Designs.  608.  Design  for  Stage-piece.  509.  Head  of  Inigo 
Jones,  and  Sketch.  610.  Design  for  Triumphal  Car.  611.  Proscenium 
for  a  Masque.     Lent  by  the  M.I.B.A.  (Burlington  Collection.) 

612-616.  CoLBSHiLL,  Berks. — 612.  m.d.  Elevation  of  Entrance  Front :  H.  Tanner, 
jun.  613.  P.  Entrance  Front.  614.  m.d.  Hall :  H.  Tanner,  jim.  615. 
p.  Gateway  at  the  Back  Entrance. 
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516-521.  Raynham   Haix,    Norfolk    (1630). —6 16.    m.d.    E.    Front.     517.    Plans. 

518.  E.  and  W.  Elevations,  m.d.     619.  m.d.  W.  Front :  H.  Inigo  Trigge. 

620.  P.  Entrance  Front.     621.  p.  Entrance. 
622.  Baijquetino  Hall,  Whitehall. — p.  Inigo  Jones. 
523.  Wilton  House,  Wilts. — p.  S.  Front.     Inigo  Jones. 
524-627.  Designs  fob  a  Palace  (Whitehall). — W.  Kent.    Lent  by  the  JRJ.B.A, 

{Burlington  Collection.) 
528-529.  York  Water  Gate,  Thames  Embankment. — Inigo  Jones,    m.d.  F.  W. 

Newman. 
530-534.  AsHBUBNHAM  House,  Westminster.— 530-532.  m.d.  Staircase  and  Drawing 

Room  :  H.  Sirr.     533.  d.  Staircase  :  W.  Wonnacott.     Lent  by  the  Artist 

534.  p.  Staircase. 
535-536.  Elevations  by  J.  WEBB.—Lenthy  the  RI.B.A,  {Burlington  Collection.) 
537-538.  Thorpe  Hall,  Peterborough.— 537.  p.  S.  Front.     538.  p.  Staircase. 

539.  Tyttenhangbb,  Herts. — p.  S.  Front. 

540.  Widcombe,  Bath. — ^p.  Gen.  View. 

541.  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. — p.  Entrance. 

542.  Town  Hall,  Abingdon. — Christopher  Kempster.     p.  General  View. 

543.  The  Castle,  Nottingham. — p.  E.  Front. 

544.  AsHDOWN,  Berks. — p.  Gen.  View. 

545.  GroombRidgb  Place,  Sussex. — p.  W.  Front. 

546.  Chapel,  King  Charles  the  Martyr,  Tunbridge  Wells. — p.  The  Ceiling. 

547.  House  at  Eltham. — p.  Staircase. 

548.  The  Customs  House,  King's  Lynn. — p.  Gen.  View. 

549-556.  Greenwich  Hospital. — Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  others.  649.  m.d.  W. 
Elevation.  550.  m.d.  King  Charles's  Palace.  551.  m.d.  King  Charles's 
Palace,  River  Front.     552.  M.D.  Detail  of  Dome  and  portion  of  Colonnade. 

553.  M.D.  Portion  of  River  Front  to  half-inch  Scale :  C.  J.  Macdonald. 

554.  p.  Colonnade.     555.  p.  View  of  Main  Building.     556.  p.  Gen.  View. 
657.  Trinity  College,  Oxpord.— p.  Interior  of  Chapel. 

558.  St.  Lawrence  Jewry.— p.  Vestry. 

559.  Original  Sketch. — Sir  Christopher  Wren. 

660.  Temple  Bar. — p.  Gen.   View  (as  re-erected  at  Theobald's  Park.  Herts). 

Lent  by  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq. 

661.  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. — Sir  C.  Wren.     m.d.  Transverse  Section  looking 

E.     W.  Grellier.     Lent  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
562.  Greenwich  Hospital. — Original  Sketch  for  Dome.    Sir  C.  Wren.    Lent 

by  the  R.LB.A. 
563-573.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— Sir  C.  Wren.     563,  564.  m.d.  Design  for  the  first 

Cathedral,  measured  from  the  Model :  E.  C.  Sayer.     See  also  Nos.  565- 

568.  M.D.  Morning  Chapel :  T.  H.  Watflon.    Lent  by  the  Victoria  and 

Albert  Museum.     569.  P.  S.  Aisle.     670.  P.  View  from  the  Steeple  of  St. 

Martin's,  Ludgate.     571.  p.  View  from  N.W.     572.  Choir  Stalls.     673.  P. 

Interior. 
574-575.  St.  James's,  Piccadilly. — 574.  m.d.  Sections :  L.  Wilkinson.    Lent  by  the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

576.  St.  Vbdast,  Foster  Lane. — p.  Steeple. 

577.  St.  Ditnstan-in-the-East. — p.  Steeple. 

578.  St.  Martin,  Ludgate,— p.  View  from  S.W. 

579.  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge. — p.  Steeple. 

580-581.  St.  Mary-le-Bow.— 580.  p.  Steeple.  581.  m.d.  Tower  and  Spire :  J.  T. 
Christopher. 

582.  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook. — p.  Steeple. 

583.  St.  Michael,  Cornhill. — p.  Tower. 

584.  Christ  Church,  Newgate. — p.  Steeple. 
686.  St.  Clement  Danes. — p.  Steeple. 

586.  St.  Bride,  Fi.eet  Street. — p.  Steeple. 

587.  St.  Michael,  Paternoster  Royal. — p.  Steeple. 

588-592.  Hampton  Court  Palace. — Sir  C.  Wren.     588-690.  m.d.  River  and  Garden 
Fronts  :  H.  P.  G.  Maule.     591.  p.  Fountain  Court.     592.  p.  River  Front. 
593.  Chelsea  Hospital. — p.  Interior  of  Chapel. 
694-696.  Christ's  Hospital.— 594,  696.  m.d.  S.  Front:  F.  J.  Wass.     696.  p.  S. 
Front. 
597.  House  in  West  Street,  Chichester. — p.  Gen.  View. 
698-603.  MoRDEN  College,   Blackheath.— 598-602.  m.d.   T.   F.   Green.     603.  p. 
Entrance  and  Portion  of  Court. 
604.  All  Saints',  Northampton. — p.  Portico. 
605-607.  WoLVESLEY  House,  Winchester. — 606,  606.  m.d.  Screen  in  Chapel  and 
Garden  Front :  L.  G.  Detmar.     607.  p.  Parts  of  N.  and  S.  Front. 

608.  Kensington  Gardens. — p.  Alcove  and  Banqueting  Hall. 

609.  Rochester  Cathedral. — p.  Gen.  View. 
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610-611.  Trinity    Collbqb,    Cambridob,    Libraby. — 610.    p.    Interior.    Oil.    i». 

Exterior. 
612.  Oatehousb,   Middle   Temple   Laxe. — m.d.    Elevation   to  fleet  Street. 

A.  E.  Richardson. 
613-615.  Guildford  Guildhall. — 613,  614.  m.d.  Front  and  Side  Elevations  :  R.  W. 

Schultze  and  H.  Read.    Lent  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.     615. 

p.  Gen.  View. 

616.  Ham  House,  Petersham. — p.  Entrance  Front. 

617.  Melton  Constable,  Norfolk.— p.  Garden  Front. 

618.  LuoAS  Asylum,  Wokingham. — p.  Gen.  View. 

619.  HoNiNOTON  Hall,  Welts. — p.  Gen.  View. 

620.  Stamford. — p.  Houses  near  St.  George's  Church. 

621.  Clare  College,  Cambridge. — p.  Gen.  View. 

622-623.  New    River    Offices,    Clerkenwell. — m.d.    Woodwork,    Withdrawing 

Room :  T.  F.  Green. 
624-625.  Salisbury. — House  in  the  Close.     624.  m.d.  Entrance  Front :  R.  S.  Balfour. 

625.  p.  Gen.  View. 

626.  Senate  House,  Cambridge. — p.  Interior. 

627.  St.  Mary-le-Strand. — p.  Gen.  View  from  W. 

628.  Castle  Howard,  Yorks. — p.  Gen.  View. 

629.  Radcliffe  Library,  Oxford. — p.  Exterior. 

630.  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  London. — p.  View  from  N.W. 

631-633.  Houghton  Hall,  Norfolk.— 631,  632.  m.d.  Plan  and  Elevations  :  S.  Towse. 

633.  p.  Entrance  Front. 
634.  Horse  Guards.— W.  Kent.     p.  W.  Front. 
635-637.  Blenheim  Palace,  Oxon.— 635.  p.  Principal  Entrance.     636.  p.  E.  Front. 

637.  P.  N.  Front. 

638.  Seaton  Delaval,  Northumberland. — p.  Entrance  and  Garden  Front. 

639.  Christ  Church,  Spttalfields. — p.  View  of  W.  End. 

640.  St.  George,  Bloomsbury. — ^p.  View  from  S.E. 

641-643.  St.  Mary  Woolnoth  (1716). — ^Nicholas  Hawksmoor.     m.d.  Plan  and  Sec- 
tions.   A.  C.  Blossom. 

644.  St.  Giles-in-the-Fields. — p.  Steeple. 

645.  St.  Philip's,  Birmingham.     Aldrich.     p.  W.  Trout. 

646.  St.  Catharine's  Hall,  Cambridge. — p.  Gen.  View. 

647.  Prior  Park,  Bath.— p.  Garden  Front. 

648.  Houses  in  Cavendish  Square,  London. — p.  Gen.  View. 

649.  Treasury  Buildings.— W.  Kent.     p.  Gen.  View. 

660-651.  Somerset  House.- 660.  p.  View  in  Courtyard.     651.  p.  Water  Gate. 

652.  Boodle's  Club. — p.  Gen.  View. 
653-654.  Customs  House,  Dublin  — James  Gandon.     m.d.  River  Front  and  Detail 
of  Dome  :  H.  H.  Hill. 
655.  Ely  House,  Dover  Street,  London. — p.  Gen.  View. 
666.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. — 656.  p.  Peckwater  Quad. 
667-658.  All  Saints,  Oxford.— 667.  p.  Steeple.     658.  View  from  High  Street. 
669-660.  The  Wellington  Arch.- Decimus  Burton.     659.  p.  Gen.  View.     660.  p. 
Screen,  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
661.  Elmes'  Design  for  Assize  Courts,   LivsRi^ooL. — Redrawn   by  R.   P. 
Jones. 
662-667.  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool.— 662,  663.  m.d.  Section  through  Great 
Hall  and  S.   Elevation:   R.   P.   Jones.     664.   W.   Elevation.     Sketch: 
R.   P.  Jones.     665.   Original  Drawing  by  H.   L.   Elmes.     Lent  by  the 
RJ,B.A,     666.  P.  View  from  S.W.     667.  P.  View  from  S.E. 

668.  Taylor  and  Randolph  Bxtildings,  Oxford. — C.  R.  Cockerell.    p.  Gen. 

View. 

669.  Bank  of  England,  Liverpool  Branch. — C.  R.  Cockerell.     p.  Gen.  View. 

670.  Cliefden. — E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.,  from  designs  by  Sir  Charles  Barry,  R.A. 

Drawing  by  E.  M.  Barry,  R.A.     Lent  by  W.  Bottomley,  Esq. 
671;  Palace  of  Westminster. — Elevation  of  River  Front.    Sir  Charles  Barry, 
R.A.     Lent  by  W,  Bottomley,  Esq. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  OLD  ENGRAVINGS  LENT  BY  HERBERT 

BATSFORD,   ESQ. 

672-673.  Perspective     View    of    St.  676.  Marlborough     House,      St. 

Martin's  Chltich  and  In-  James's  Park. 

terior.  677-678.  Buckingham  House. 
674-675.  Montague      House,      Great  679.  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

Russell  Street,  London.  680.  Bow  Church. 
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681. 


HA170VEB 


St.        George's, 
Square. 
682-683.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
684.  St.  Clement  Danes. 
686.  Hampton  Court. 

686.  Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea. 

687.  Powis  HouisE. 

688.  Covent  Garden  Piazza. 
689-690.  Royal  Hospital,  Greenwich. 

691.  Somerset  House. 

692.  Tutsham  Hall. 

693.  Orchard  Portman,  Somerset. 
Brympton,  Somerset. 
Staunton  Harold,  Leicester. 
Lees  Court. 


694. 
695. 
696. 


697.  Newby,  Yorks. 

698.  Waldershare. 

699.  Nottingham  from  E. 

700.  Wbntworth  Castle,  Yorks. 

701.  Bethlehem  Hospital. 

702.  Sandywell. 

703.  Mount  Morris. 

704.  AcKLAM,  Yorks. 

705.  Kino's  Western. 

706.  Southwick,  Southampton. 

707.  NiBLEY. 

708.  MiSERDEN. 

709.  LowTHER,  Westmorland. 

710.  LUPIATT. 


MODELS. 

711.  Model  op  the  Palace  op  Westminster. 

712.  Model  op  Stonbhenqe. 


WATER-COLOUR   SECTION. 
Octagon  Gallery. 

713-714.  Claydon  House,  Bucks. — Drawings :  B.  Adam.    Lent  by  Sir  Edmund 

Vemey,  Bart, 
716.  Painting  showing  Various  Buildings  and  Designs  of  Inigo  Jones.— 

Sir  W.  Tite.     Lent  by  the  Ji,LB.A, 
716.  Palace  op  Westminster.     Elevation  of  River  Front. — Sir  Charles  Barry, 

R.A.     LerU  by  W.  Boitomley,  Esq. 
717-718.  Castle    Rising,    Norfolk.    Whitby,    Yorkshire.— E.    Guy    Dawber. 

Lent  by  the  Artist, 
719-720.  Oil  Paintings.— John  O'Connor,  R.I.     719.  Ruins  of  Tower,  St.  John's, 

Chester.     720.  Windsor.     Lent  by  Mrs.  O*  Connor. 

721.  Customs  House,  King's  Lynn. — Alfred  B.  Yeates.    Lent  by  the  Artist. 

722.  The  Station,  Newcastle. — John  Dobson.    Lent  by  the  Trustees  of  the 

Laing  Art  OaUery,  Nevjcastle. 

723.  Lincoln.— John  O'Connor,  R.I.     Lent  by  T.  W.  Cutler,  Esq. 

724-725.  Cowdray   House.    724.  Ruins.     725.  Entrance    to   Back   of   Hall.— W. 
Flockhart.    Lent  by  the  Artist 

726.  Old  Tower,  West  Gate,  Gloucester. — Joseph  Braddon.     Lent  by  S.  0. 

SaunderSy  Esq. 

727.  Old  Town  Hall,  Leominster. — Joseph  Braddon.    Lent  by  8,  0.  Saunders, 

728.  Louth  Church  Steeple.— Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  R.A.    Lent  by  J.  0.  Seott,  Esq. 


Large  Gallery. 

729.  Queens'  College,  Cambridge. — John  O'Connor,  R.L 

730.  Chbsham  House. — John  O'Connor,  R.I. 

The  pair  lent  by  Mrs.  0*Connor. 

731.  Lincoln  Cathedral. — South-East  View. — J.  K.  Colling. 

732.  Beverley  Minster. — The  Percy  Tomb. — J.  K.  Colling. 

The  pair  lent  by  the  R.I.B.A. 
733-735.  Drawings  by  H.  C.  Corlbtte.— 733.  New  College,  Oxford.— Stained  Glass 
Window  in  ante-chapel.      734,  735.  St.  Albans  Abbey. — ^Decorations  on 
Ceiling  of  Choir  and  on  Vaulting  of  Sanctuary.     Lent  by  the  Artist 

736.  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans. — Decoration  of  the  Choir  Ceiling. — Jas. 

Neale,  F.S.A.     Lent  by  the  Artist 

737.  Middle  Temple  Hall. — The  Screen.    J.  Turner.    Lent  by  the  R.I.B.A. 

738.  Garden  House. — Artist  Unknown  (Early  British  School).    Lent  by  Alfred 

B.  Yeates,  Esq. 
739-740.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.— T.  Malton.     Lent  by  the  B.I.B.A. 

741.  St.    Stephen's,    Walbrook. — Pulpit.     R.    Phend    Spiers.    Lent    by    the 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

742.  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook.— Transverse  Section,  looking  east.    Lent  by 

the  B.I.B.A. 
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743.  Pabk  Gate  (Wsllinoton  Abch),  Hyde  Park. — Lent  by  the  R.I,B.A, 

744.  A  View  of  the  Exauhtation  Booms,  Burlinoton  Gardens. — W.  Flook- 

hart.     Lent  by  the  Artist, 

745.  Tewkesbury  Abbey. — West  Front.    H.  H.  Statham.    Lent  by  the  Artist 

746.  Interior  of  Old  House,  Exeter. — Solomon  Hart,  R.A. 

747.  Entrance  to  Crypt,  Glasgow  Cathedral. 

748.  Courtyard  of  Ford's  Hospital  at  Coventry. —(?)  G.  L.  J.  Pretty. 

749.  Interior  of  Vicars'  College,  Exeter. — Solomon  Hart,  R.A.    (1833.) 

The  four  lent  by  B,  Phen^  Spiers,  Esq, 
760.  The  Abbot's  Chapel,  Westminster. — N.  Aisle  of  Choir.    T.  M.  Rooke. 
Lent  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Sedgwick. 

751.  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smtthfield. — With  Bahere's  Tomb.    T.  R 

Rooke.     Lent  by  the  Artist. 

752.  Chapter  House  Doorway,  Westminster  Abbey. — T.  M.  Rooke.    Lent 

by  H.  W.  Birks,  Esq. 
763.  Knole  House,  Kent. — Interior.    John  O'Connor,  R.I.     Lent  by  Mrs. 

0^  Connor. 
754.  Winchfield  Church,  Hants. — Chancel  Aroh.    Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson,  Bart. 

Lent  by  the  Artist. 
756.  The  Prior's  Door,  Ely. — C.  J.  Watson.    Lent  by  the  Artist. 

756.  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. — Interior.     John  Fulleylove,  R.I. 

757.  The  Monument  and  St.  Magnus'  Chutich. — Fish  Street  Hill,  London. 

John  Fulleylove,  R.I. 

758.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. — Interior,  looking  E.    John  Fulleylove,  R.L 

The  three  lent  by  the  Artist. 

759.  Westminster  Abbey,  East  Cloister. — T.  M.  Rooke.    Lent  by  the  Artist. 

760.  The  Lantern,  Ely.— C.  J.  Watson.    Lent  by  the  Artist. 

761.  Hampton  Court. — Great  Bow  Window  of  Hall.    R.  Phen6  Spiers.    Lent 

by  the  Artist. 

762.  St.  Michael  Royal,  College  Hill,  London. — J.  Ogflvy.    Lent  by  the 

Artist 

763.  ELnole  House,  Kent. — Cartoon  Gallery.     C.  Essenhigh  Corke.     Lent  by 

the  Artist 

764.  Ely  Cathedral.— W.  Front.     C.  J.  Watson.     Lent  by  the  Artist 

765.  One  of  "  The  Twa  Brigs  o'  Ayr." — Ernest  George. 

766.  The  Bridge,  Durham. — Ernest  George. 

767.  The  Old  Bridge,  Stirling. — Ernest  George. 

The  Three  lent  by  the  Artist 
768-769.  Two  Sketches.— A.  W.  Pugin.     Lent  by  C.  Sibeth,  Esq. 

770.  Muchelney,  Somerset. — W.  Haywood. 

771.  Sherborne  Abbey. — W.  Haywood. 

772.  Montacute  House,  Somerset.— W.  Haywood. 

The  three  lent  by  the  Artist 
773-784.  A  Set  of  Drawings,  by  George  Devey  (1820-1886).— 773-774.  Two  Lodges. 

776.  House  at  Newport,  Monmouth,  for  G.  Hooper,  Esq.     776.  Wilcote, 

Oxon.,  for  Chas.  Sartoris,  Esq.     777-778.  Macharioch  House,  for  H.R.H. 

the  Princess  Louise.     779-780.  Wickwar  Rectory,  for  the  Earl  of  Ducie. 

781.  Hall  Place,  Tonbridge,  for  Sam.  Morley,  Esq.     782.  First  Sketch 

for  "Goldings,"   Herts,   for  R.   Souter,   Esq.     783.  Heathfield  Lodge. 

784.  Schoolhouse. 

The  set  lent  by  Jos.  Williams,  Esq. 
785-790.  A  Set  of  Drawings,  by  R.  Phene  Spiers.— 785.  Pinkie  House,  N.B.,  the 

Fountain.     786.  Haddon  Hall,  Entrance  Courtyard.     787.  Netley  Abbey, 

S.  Transept.      788.    Winchester    Cathedral,    S.  Transept    and    Tower. 

789.  Christ   Church   Priory,    Lady   Chapel.     790.  Dunblane   Cathedral. 

The  Nave  before  addition  of  new  roof. 

791.  Old  Magdalen  Hali^  Oxford. — J.  K.  Colling. 

Nos.  785-791  lent  by  B.  Phen^  Spiers,  Esq. 

792.  Crathss  Castle,  N.B.— W.  Flockhart.     Lent  by  the  Artist 

793.  Charterhouse  Chapel. — Sir  C.  A.  Nicholson,  Bart.    Lent  by  the  Artist 

794.  Irthungborough  Church,  Northants. — Tower  and  W.   End.     George 

Sidney  Shepherd  {ivorked  1821-1860). 

795.  Chester  Cathedral.— View  from  S.W.     Charles  Wild  (1781-1835). 

796.  Redcliff  Church,  Bristol. — View  from  S.E.  end  of  Churchyard  :  Charles 

WUd  (1781-1835). 

The  three  lent  by  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

797.  SwANHURST  Farm,  Hall  Green,  Warwick. — J.  A.  Swan. 

798.  Manor  House,  Hampton-in-Arden. — J.  A.  Swan. 

The  pair  lent  by  the  Artist 

799.  Old  Buildings  at  High  Wycombe. — Henry  de  Cort  (1801).    Lent  by 

T.  W.  Cutler,  Esq. 
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800-803.  FouB  BsAWiNos  of  Norfolk  Houses. — W.  Millard.    800.  East  Barsham 
House.     801.  Oxburgh  Hall.     802.  Bamingham  Hall.     803.  Blickling 
HaU. 
No.  801  lent  by  C.  A,  Millard,  Esq.,  the  others  by  the  Artist. 
804.  Wbstminstbe  Abbey.-— Interior.    J.   M.   W.   Turner,   R.A.   (1775-1861.) 

Lent  by  T.  W.  CuOer,  Esq. 
806.  Ely  Cathedral.— Interior.    J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  (1776-1861.)    Lent  by 
Mrs.  WinkiDorth. 
806-809.  Drawings.— W.   Millard.     806.  S.E.    Angle  of  Lady  Chapel,    Ely.     807. 
Blythburgh.    808.  Chipping  Campden,  Glos.    809.  Layer  Mamey  Church, 
Essex. 
Nos.  806,  807,  809  lent  by  the  Artist ;  No.  808  by  C.  A.  Millard,  Esq. 
810-813.  A  Set  of  Drawings  by  Joseph  Nash  (1808-1878).     810.  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,   Oxford,  View  of  Interior,   Looking  East  from  Nave.     811. 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  Presence  Chamber.     812.  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     813.  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Nob.  810-812  lent  by  the   Victoria  and  Albert  Museum;  No.  813  by 
R.  Phen^  Spiers,  Esq. 
814.  i^^ADiNGTON  Church,   Oxon. — Sir  C.  A.   Nicholson,   Bart.    Lent  by  the 

Artist 
816.  The  Rows,  Chester. — John  O'Connor,  B.I. 
816.  CoTTAOES.--John  O'Connor,  R.I.     ' 
The  pair  lerU  by  Mrs.  O'Connor. 


CONTEMPORAKV^  WORK. 
Lower  Gallery. 

817-818.  St.  Peter's  Church  (Lowder  Memorial  Baptistery),  London  Docks. — 
Central  Library,  Acton.    {Maurice  B.  Adams.) 

819-821.  Royal  Victoria  Pavilion,  Ramsgate  :  Main  Entrance ;  Tea  Room  : 
Proscenium  Detail.     (8.  D.  Adshead.) 

822-824.  British  Linen  Co.'s  Bank  :  Entrance  Doorway. — Messrs.  Coutts  & 
Co.'s  Bank,  Strand  :  Exterior  and  Interior.     {J.  Macvicar  Anderson.) 
825.  LiYERPOOL  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co.     {J.  Macvicar  Anderson 
and  H.  L.  Afiderson.) 

826-829.  The  Wodehouse,  Wombourne,  for  Col.  Shaw  Helier. — The  Magpie  & 
Stump,  38-39  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. —72,  73,  74  Cheyne  Walk, 
Chelsea. — 76    Cheyne    Walk,    Chelsea,    for   Mrs.    Hunt.    {C.   /?. 
Ashbee.) 
830.  Heath  End,  Checkenden,  Reading.    {Maxwell  Ayrton.) 

831-834.  St.  Anselm's  Church,  Davies  Street,  London:  Interior  View. — 
Camfden  House  Chambers,  W.  :  Dining  Room. — Cottage  at  Guild- 
ford.— House  in  Park  Lane,  for  AUred  Beit,  Esq.  {Balfour  <£- 
Turner.) 

835-838.  Bryn  Teg,  Four  Oaks. — Corhampton  House,  Four  Oaks. — Hawkes- 
FORD,  Four  Oaks. — Redlands,  Four  Oaks.    (C  E.  Bateman.) 
839.  Electra  House,  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C.    {John  Bdcher,  A.B.A., 
Pres.  R.LB.A.) 

840-841.  HoLLiNGToN    House,    Newbury  :    Exteriors    and    Interiors.     {Sir  A. 
Blomfield  di  Sons.) 
842.  National  Debt  Office,  Old  Jewry,  E.C.  :  Entrance  Doorway.    {Arthur 
C.  Blomfield.) 

843-845.  6  Grosvenor  Place  :  New  Hall,  Upper  Part  New  Main  Stairs  and  Dining 
Room. — Saltoote  Place,  Playden,  Sussex. — Entrance  Front  and 
Garden  Front. — Leasom,  Rye,  Sussex  :  Entrance  Hall  and  Comdor 
and  Garden  Front.  {Reginald  Blomfield,  A.R.A.) 
846.  London  House,  for  Viscount  Ridley  (in  course  of  construction).  {Detmar 
Blow  and  Termand  Billerey.) 

848.  Ingram  House,  Stockwell  Road,  S.W. — Part  of  S.W.  Front.     Interior 

of  Library.  Interior  of  Lounge.  Comer  of  Waiting  Room.  Chimney- 
piece  in  Dining  Room  Wing.  Central  Portion  of  Dining  Room.  {Arthur 
T.  Bolton.) 

849.  DiTTON  Place,  Balcombe. — Loggia,  Entrance,  West  and  South  Fronts 

and  Gallery.  {Cecil  C.  Brewer.) 
850-852.  New  Court  House  and  Police  Station,  Bbdale,  Yorks  :  Exterior 
View  and  Interior  of  Court  House.— Thorpe  Underwood  Hall,  near 
York  :  View  of  Porch,  Hall,  and  Fireplace.— Welburn  Hall,  Kirby- 
MOORSIDE,  Yorks  :  View  of  House,  Interior  of  Long  Gallery.  ( Walter 
H.  Brierley,  F.S.A.) 
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853-854.  Head  Offices  of  the  National  Telephone  Co.,  Temple  Avenue 
AND  VioroBiA  Ebibankment,  London.     {A.  if.  Bromley.) 
Skisken  Chueoh,  Abban. — Gabdneb  Memobial  Chubch,  Bbechin. — 

ElDEB      PuBUO      LIBBABY,      GoVAN. — ATHENiEUH      BUILDINOS,      St. 

Geoboe*s  Place  Fbont,  Glasgow. — Athbnaum  Buildinos,  Buchanan 
Stbeet  Fbont,  Glasgow. — Clyde  Tbust  Offices,  Glasgow. — 
Chabing  Cboss  Mansions,  Glasgow. — Fine  Abt  Institute,  Glasgow. 
{J(^n  Bumei  <b  Son,) 

855-868.  Business  Pbemisbs,  Nobthumbebland  Stbeet,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — 
Belaval  Abms  Public  House  Tbust,  Newcastle. — Entrance  Laino 
Abt  Galleby,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Toweb  Laing  Abt  Galleby, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.     {Caekeit  db  Burns  Dick,) 

859-860.  St.  David's  Chubch,  Exeteb. — Lytchett  Manob,  Dobset.    {W.  D. 
Carik,  F.8.A,) 
861.  Messes.  Bechstein*8  :  Fireplace  to  Showroom  and  Entrance  New  Pre- 
mises.— Ltttlbcoubt,    Fabthingstone  :    Dining    Room    and    South 
Terrace.     ( Walter  Cave, ) 

862-866.  Impebial   Institutb:    General   View,   Main   Hall,  Staircase. — Lloyd's 
Registby.— Savoy  Hotel.    (T.  E,  CoUcutt.) 
867.  Enginebbing  Wobkshofs  and  Poweb  Station,  Queensfebby,  Flint. 
{H.  Bvlkdey  CremoeU.) 

868-870.  New  Hall  and  Class  Rooms,  Commebcial  Tbavellebs'  Schools, 
PiNNEB:  Exterior  and  Interior.— A  Pair  op  Cottages  at  Pinneb 
FOB  the  Commebcial  Tbavellebs'  Schools.     {H,  O.  CressweU,) 

871-872.  Wood  Gbeen  Almshouses.    {Alfred  W.  S.  Cross.) 

873.  Queen's   Hotel,   Southsea. — Italian   Hospital,   fbom  Devonshibb 

Stbeet. — Italian  Hospital,  Queen  Squabe,  London. — ^Hotzl 
M^.TBOPOLE,  Folkestone:  Part  of  Lounge,  Billiard  Room.  {T.  W. 
CuUer,) 

874.  Houses  at  Nobthwood.    {F.  M,'Elgood,) 

875.  Coubt-House,  Bboadway. — Paeb's  Bank,  Woodfobd  :    Exterior  and 

Doorway.— Soloms  Coubt,  Sxtbbey  :  Three  Views.     {E.  Ouy  Dawber,) 

876.  Shotton  Chubch,  Nobth  Wales.— Bath  Stbeet,  Chesteb. — Memobial 

SCBEEN,    PaBISH    CHUBCH,    WaBBINGTON. — ECCLESTON    HiLL    LODOE, 

Eaton  Estate. — ^Nobthoate  Stbeet,  Chesteb. — Deganwy  Chubch, 
NoBTH  Wales. — St,  Webbubgh's  Stbeet,  Chesteb. — Gbosvenob 
Pabk  Road,  Chesteb. — Cottages,  Pobt  Sunlight,  Cheshibe. — 
*'  Oakmsbe,"  Cheshibe. — Abbeystead,  Lancashibb  :  for  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Earl  Sefton.     (John  Douglas.) 

877.  Council  Schools,  Mebton,  Subbby. — Cottages  at  Mitcham. — East 

Window  and  Decobation,  St.  Babnabas  Mission  Chubch,  Mitcham. 
(H,  Burke  Douming.) 
878-879.  Business  Pbbmises,  21-22  Gbeat  Castle  Stbeet,  W. — 49  Habley 
Stbeet,  W.    {F.  M,  Elgood.) 

880.  CouNTBY   House:   Entrance   Corridor,    Hall,    Drawing   Room,    Garden 

Front,  and  First  Floor  Corridor.     {Norman  Evill,) 

881.  New  London  Offices  fob  N.E.  Railway.     {Horace  Field.) 
882-887.  St.  Paul's  Pbesbytebian  Church  House  and  Social  Home,  West- 

boubne  Gbove,  W.  Houses  at  Habbow. — Fbee  Libbaby,  Notting 
Hill. — "  The  Wabb,"  Hampstead  Heath  :  Exterior;  View  in  Hall. — 
Genebal  Offices,  City  and  South  London  Railway,  Finsbuby 
Pavement,  E.C.     {T,  P.  Figgis.) 

888-891.  Doddings  Farm,  Bebe  Regis,  Dobset. — The  Mill  House,  Tadwobth^ 
SuBBEY :  Additions,  Staircase  in  living  Room,  Exterior  and  Fireplace 
in  Dining  Room.— Shebfobd  Fabm,  Bebe  Regis,  Dobset. — Seven 
Babbows  Fabm,  Wabeham,  Dobset. — The  Stocks,  Wittebsham, 
Kent  :  Stable  and  Greenhouse.     {Forsyth  d:  Mavle.) 

892-896.  Elm  Bank,  Kettebing. — The  Gables,  Petebbobough  :  Garden  Front ; 
Entrance  Hall. — London  City  and  Midland  Bank,  Kettebing. — 
Pabk  Road  Schools,  Kettebing. — Cobby  House,  Nobthants. 
{Ootch  and  Saunders.) 
897.  Cbathorne  Hall,  Yobks. — Foxcombe,  Oxon.  :  Interior  and  Exterior 
Views. — MoTOB  House,  Foxcombe.     {Ernest  George  <fe  Yeates.) 

898-899.  Mappin  Abt  Galleby,  Sheffield  :  Exterior  and  Interior.  {Qibbs  <fe 
Flockton.) 

900-901.  Public  Libbaby,  Harrogate. — County  Buildino,  Stafford.  {Henru 
T.  Hare.) 

902.  Eagle  Insurance  Buildinos,  Cross  Street,  Manchester.    {C.  Heath- 

cote  <k  Sons.) 

903.  "  Fbamewood,"  Stoke  Poges  :  View  from  Drive,  Garden  Front,  Hall, 

and  Dining  Room.     {Gerald  C,  Hordey.) 

N  N 
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904-906.  "  Geeystock,"  Wimbledon. — The  Gate  House,  Shaokleford,  Subbey. 

— Remodeluno  Newtown  Lodge,  Hungebfobd,  Bebks.    {HuHbard 

iSb  Moore.) 
907-908.  Publio  Obtiobs  and  Feee  Station,  Aldebshot.     {C.  E.  Hukhi'Mon,) 
909-914.  Terrace  Houses,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk. — BAmsT  Meeting  House, 

Ghorley  Wood,  Herts. — The  Hut,  Hunstanton,  Norfolk. — Rood 

Screen,    Hatfield    Broad    Oak,    Harlow,   Essex. — Ditto,  Rood 

Screen,  Details  of  Ornament. — Cottage  and  Stables,  Hunstanton, 

Nobfolk.     {Herbert  O.  Ibberaon.) 
915-917.  New  Chapel,  Giogleswick,  Yorks.— Rushton  Hall,  Northants. — 

New   Buildings    for   the    University    of   Cambbidob.     {T.    G. 

Jackson,  Ii.A,) 
918-919.  KiNGSGATE  Chapel,  Holbobn. — Premises  in  Bond  Street.    {Arthur 

Keen.) 

920.  Deptford  Town  Hall. — Lanchester  and  Eiekards. 

921.  Hallyburton,  Coup ar- Angus. — ^Alterations  for  W.  G.  Graham-Menzies, 

Esq.     {E.  S.  Lorimer,  A.Ii,S.A.) 

922.  "  Frithwood  "  House,  Northwood. — Welders,  Chalfont  St.  Giles. 

{Mervyn  Macartney.) 
923-924.  Marischal  College,   University  of  Aberdeen  :  View  from  Broad 
Street.— Mitohbll    Tower,    Marischal    College,    Univebsity    of 
Abebdebn.     {A,  Marshall  Mackenzie.) 

925.  The  Obchard,  Harrow>on-the-Hill  :   Drawing-room,  Entrance  Door, 

Garden   Front,   Entrance   Front,   Entrance   Gate,   and   Dining-room. 
{AmM  MiteheU.) 

926.  House  in   Kensington   Palace   Gardens  :   For  Wm.   Willett,   Esq. 

{S.  J.  May.) 
927-930.  Vicarage,  Lindfield,  Sussex. — House,  The    Park,   Peterbobouoh. 
For  J.   E.  S.   Perkins,  Esq. — House,  Wymondley  Road,  Hitghik, 
Hebts.    ( Walter  Millard. ) 
931.  All   Saints*,    Tooting:    Interior   and   Exterior   Views.— St.   Mark's, 
Mansfield. — St.    Cuthbert's,    Middlesbbo*  :    Interior    View. — 
Alveston  Vicarage,  Stratford-on-Avon. — Carlton-in-Cleveland. 
— St.  Mary*s,  Sledmerb  :  Interior  and  Exterior  Views. — Screen  in 
All  Saints*,   Dbiffield. — Highfield  House,   Driftibld:   Interior 
and  Exterior  Views.— St.  John's,  Hbndon.     {Temple  Moore.) 
932-933.  Hinton  House,  Northants.— Savoy  Croft,  Ayr.     {James  A.  Morris.) 
934-936.  New  Central  Criminal  Court  :    View.—"  Crossways,"  Busbbidqe, 

NEAR    GoDALMINO. — LIVERPOOL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOL,   LECTURE    HaIX. 

{E.  W.  Mountford.) 

937-938.  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  Chatham.     {J.  C.  T.  Murray,  J.  E.  Neu^erry.) 

939-943.  Martin's  Bank,  Bromley,  Kent. — Red  Court,  Haslembre  :  Garden 
Front. — Steep  Hill.  Jersey  :  Entrance  Hall.— St.  Swithin's  Church, 
Interior,  Hither  Green.  {Ernest  Neu^ton.) 
944.  All  Souls'  Church,  Loudoun  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  :  New  West 
Front. — YiBWSLEY  Church,  West  Drayton  :  West  End  and  Interior 
Views. — The  Choir  Schools,  New  College,  Oxfobd. — St.  Alb  an' s 
Chubch,  Westcliff-on-Sea,  Essex  :  Interior.     {Nicholson  ds  Corlette.) 

945-947.  Harrietsham  Manor  House,  Harrietsham,  Kent. — **  Hillington," 
Walton-on-Thames. — Scandinavian  Sailors'  Home  :  Annexe. 
{Niven  ds  Wigglesworth.) 
948.  Eywood  Hall  :  Exterior,  Porch,  and  Hall. — ^Technical  School,  War- 
rington.— Christ  Church,  Port  Sunlight:  Interior  and  Exterior. 
{WUliam  ds  Segar  Owen.) 

949-951.  London  Homosopathic  Hospital,— Vicarage,  Ealing.— Ethelbubo a, 
Eaung. — The  Perceval  Memorial  Church,  Eaung.    {WHliam  A. 
Pite.) 
962.  Views  of  Chapelwood  Manor,  Sussex.     {A.  N.  Prentice.) 

953-954.  New  Place,  Horsham,  Sussex  :  External  and  Interior  Views. — Lych 
Gate,  Bolnby,  Sussex.  {Edward  Turner  Pou>dl.) 
956.  Rerbdos,  Church  of  SS.  Philip  and  James,  Leokhampton. — Great 
Hall,  Goodrich  Court,  Herefordshire. — Cheltenham  Collbob 
Chapel. — Lych  Gate,  Painswick. — Chalice,  Cheltenham  Collbgb 
Chapel. — Leckhampton  Court,  Cheltenham. — "  Whiteshoots," 
Gloucestershire.     {H.  A.  Prothero  {Proihero  4?  PhiUot£).) 

956-959.  All  Saints'  Church,  Elland.— St.  Nbot's  Church,  Cornwall  :  New 
Rood  Screen  and  Restored  Chancel. — Gifford  House,  Roehampton, 
S.W.  :  Exterior  and  Interiors.  {Qeorge  H.  FeUowes  Prynne.) 
960.  Town  Hall,  Lynton,  Devon. — House  at  Haslembre,  Surrey. — 
House  at  Buckland,  Surrey. — Business  Premises,  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  W.— House,  Kensington  Palace  Gardens,  W. — 
Business  Premises,  Oxford  Street.     {Read  <fc  Maedonald.) 
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961.  RmNEFiELD,    FBOM    Uppeb    Terrage  :    Various    views. — Danesxield, 

South-West  View.— Abbey  Cottages,  Medmenham. — Medhenham 
Abbey  as  Restored.     (TF.  H.  Bomaine- Walker  <b  8.  Besant) 

962.  Port  Sunliqht  :  Terrace  of  Seven  CJottages.     {Chaa.  H.  BeiUy.) 
963-965.  Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  :  Memoriai.,  Aldbrshot. — Pickenham 

Hall,  Norfolk. — "  Bbaumonts,"  Edexbridge,  Kent. — How  Green, 
Hevbr,  Kent.  .  {Bobert  Weir  SchtUtz,) 
966-971.  Cottages,  Garden  City  :  View  from  N.E. — Cottages,  Garden  City  : 
Interior    of  Kitchen.  —  House  at  Windermere  :   Entrance  Front ; 
The    Hfikll ;    Drawing-room  Fireplace. — House  at  Knutsford  :  Porch 
and  Corridor,     (if.  H.  BaUlie'ScoU.) 
972-976.  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  Bishop's  Throne. — St.  John's  Church,  Palmer's 
Green,  N.— St.  Mark's  Church,  Harrogate.    {J.  Oldrid  ScoU  d> 
8on$.) 
977.  Various  Works  in  Gloucestershire  and  Oxfordshire.    {Seth  Smith 
<fr  Monro.) 
978-980.  Cardiff  Pubuo  Library  :  View  of  Central  Portion ;  Entrance  Doorway ; 
Flank  View.     {Edwin  Seward,) 
981.  Newtown  Grange,  Newbury  :  The  Studio.    {J.  W,  Simpeon  dk  Max- 
well  Ayrton.) 
982-986.  "The    Gables,"    Orfobd,  Suffolk.     Ditto,    Entrance    Hall. — Town 

Hall,  Orford,  Suffolk  :  Interiors.     {Harry  Sirr.) 
987-991.  St.  Etheldreda's  Church,  Fulham  Palace  Road,  S.W.  :   View  from 
Chancel,  looking  West.     Exterior  and  Interiors. — Pulpit,  St.  Alban's 
Church,  Tbddington.    (^1.  H.  Skiptporth.) 
Little  Barley  End  :  Lamidry  and  Cottage  Farmhouses. — Mower  Hill 

AND  the  Fives  Court,  Pinner.     {Smith  <k  Brewer.) 
Office  of  "The  Builder,"  Catherine  Street,  London.     {H.  H. 

StaOtam.) 
All  Saints'  Convent,  Colney  Chapel,  St.  Albans.     {Leonard  Siokes,) 
Woolwich  Town  Hall  :  Entrance  Hall ;  Interior  of  Council  Chamber, 
and  Chair. — Belfast  City  Hall.     {Sir  A.  BrumweU  Tfiomas,) 
999-1000.  22  Cavendish  Square,  London  :   View  of  the  Gardens  and  Outside  of 
Consulting-room ;  Corridor ;  Inside  of  Consulting-room. — Church  of 
St.  Christopher,  Haslemere,  Surrey  :  The  Figure  of  the  Patron 
Saint  by  Mrs.  M,  D.  Spooner.     {CharUa  Spooner,  Esq.) 
Oceanic  House,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross.    {H.  Tanner,  jun.) 
Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. — Interior  of  St.  Martin's,  Wonersh, 
Surrey.     {C.  Harrison  Toionsend.) 
1005-1006.  Three    Cottages,     Linofield,    Surrey. — House    at    Saxunoham, 
Nethergate.     {F.  W.  Troup.) 
Bedford  Court  Mansions,  London.     {AUan  F.  Vigers.) 
The   Orchard,   Chorley   Wood,   Herts. — House   at  Shackleford, 
Surrey. — House  on  Hog's  Back,  Surrey. — Perrycroft,  Colwal, 
Herefordshire. — Walnut  Tree  Farm,  Castlemorton,  Worcester. 
{C.  F.  A.  Voysey.) 
Hall  and  Sunday  Schools,  Victoria  Road,  Hbndon,  N.W.    {F.  W. 
Troup.) 
1010-1012.  Town  House  for  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Mount  Street  :  Exterior 
and  Interior  Views. — Sherfield  Manor,  Hampshire  :  iiitrance  fVont 
Cottages.     (Fairfax  B.  Wade.) 
1013.  TowNSEND  House,  Regent's  Park. — Estcourt  House,  ICensington 
Palace    Gardens. — Hanover    House,    Regent's    Park.    {Edward 
Warren.) 
1014-1015.  Various  Works  at  Newland,  Bucks.— Staircase,  Mount  Melville, 
St.  Andrews.     {Paul  Waterhouse.) 
1016.  Welsh   University,   Registry   Office,   Cardiff.     {Messrs.    Wills   <b 
Anderson.) 
1017-1019.  Britannia  Royal  Naval  College,  Dartmouth:  General  View  from 
Kingswear ;   A  portion  of  the  Front    with  Terraces    and    Gardens ; 
Principal  Entrance  :  Centre  of  Main  Front.     {Sir  Aston  Webb,  B.A.) 
1020-1022.  Chxtrch    op    the    Christian    Scientists,    Manchester. — Wesleyan 
Chapel,  Middleton. — House  at  Edgerton,  Huddersfield.     {Edgar 
Wood.) 

1023.  Messrs.  Thurstons'  Premises,  Leicester  Square.     {Edmund  Wimperis 

A  East.) 

1024.  The  New  War  OrncE :  Staircase.     {The  late  Wm.  Young.) 

1025.  The  Indian  Hall,  Elveden.     {Clyde  Young.) 

1026.  The  New  War  Office,  Whitehall.     {The  late  Wm.  Young.) 
1027-1029.  No.    139    Piccadilly.— Tylney    Hall,    Hants:    Tower    Garden    and 

Loggia  ;  Carriage  Court ;  (harden  Pavilions.     (/?.  Sddcn  Womum.) 
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1030.  Inner   Hall,    10   De   Verb   Gardens,   S.W.  :   For   Capt.    Osborne.— 

Library  Door  and  Chimney  pieces,  9  Hyde  Park  Terrace  :  for 
E.  S.  Montefiore,  Esq. — House  at  Hadley  Common. — Satin  wood 
Room,  11  Hill  Street,  Mayfair.     {J.  Leonard  WHLiams.) 

1031.  Glasgow  Mxtnicipal  Buildings.     {The  late  Wnu  ToungJ) 


FUENITUllE. 

1032.  Lady's  Chair. — In  Oak.     About  1535.     Lent  by  Percy  Macquoid,  Esq. 

1033.  Oak    Stool. — Gothic.     Early    16th    Cent.     Lent   by    Seymour   Lucas, 

Esq.,  R.A. 

1034.  Joint  Stool. 

1036.  Joint  Stool.— Early  17th  Cent.     Lent  by  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  R.A. 

1036.  Chestnut  Chair. — Late  17th  Cent.     Lent  by  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  R.A. 

1037.  Oak  Armchair.— Inlaid  with  Holly  and  Ebony.     Late  16th  Cent.     Lent 

by  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  B.A. 
J038.  Walnut  Chair.     Period  Charles  II.     Lent  by  T.  W.  Cutler,  Esq. 

1039.  Oak  Gate  Table. — Late  17th  Cent.    Lent  by  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  B.A, 

1040.  Walnut  Chair. — Late  17th  Cent.    Lent  by  Seymour  Lucas,  Esq.,  B.A. 

1041.  Queen  Anne  Chair  ^vith  Inlaid  Back. — Early  18th  Cent.    Lent  by 

Seymour  Iaucos,  Esq.,  B.A. 
1043-1044.  A  Pair  of  Queen  Anne  Chairs.— Early  18th  Cent.    Lent  by  David 

Murray,  Esq.,.B.A. 
1046.  Queen  Anne  Chair. — Early  18th  Cent.     Lent  by  R.  S.  Balfour,  Esq. 
1046-1047.  Pair  of   Queen  Anne   Chairs,   Cabriole  Legs. — Early   18th   Cent 

Lent  by  F.  F,  Burghard,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S, 

1048.  Chair.— Early  I8th  Cent.     Lent  by  E.  Cfuy  Dawber,  Esq. 

1049.  Early  18th  Cent.  Lacquer  Chair.    Lent  by  W.  Beynold  Stephens,  Esq. 

1060.  Queen  Anne  Lacquered  Cabinet. 

1061.  Mahogany  Settee. — Ist  quarter  18th  Cent.     Lent  by  R.  S.  Balfour,  Esq. 
1062-1063.  Armchair  and  Single  Chair. — Early  Georgian.     Lent  by  E.  Ouy  Dauber, 

Esq. 
1064-1066.  Armchairs. — ^Mahogany.     18th  Cent.     Lent  by  E.  Guy  Datcber,  Esq. 
1066-1067.  Pair  of  Mahogany  Chairs.— 18th  Cent.    Lent  by  E.  Ouy  Dawber,  Esq. 
1068-1060.  Chippbndalb   Armchair.  —  Chippendalb   Circular    Table.  —  Chip-  ' 

PENDALE  Mahogany  Carved  Table.    Lent  by  Ernest  Blake,  Esq.  , 

1061.  Chippendale  Long  Case  Clock. — Latter  half  of  18th  Cent.     Lent  by 

Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W.  \ 

1062.  Circular  Topped  Table. — With  Tripod  Support  carved  as  Dolphins. 

Lent  by  Ernest  Blake,  Esq.  \ 

1063.  Clavichord.— Latter  half  of  18th  Cent     Lent  by  Mr.  O.  Heath. 

1064.  Chippendale  Stool. — In  Mahogany  with  Gustered  Column  Legs.    Lent 

by  F.  F.  Burghard,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
1066.  Hepplbwhitb  Armchair. — With  Shield  Back.      Lent  by  Alfred  Davis, 
Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1066.  Spinet. — Thomas  Hitehcock,  maker  about  1710.     Lent  by  Messrs.  John 

Broaduxxxl  <C?  Sons. 

1067.  Hepplbwhitb  Armchair. — With  Interlaced  Back  and  Prince  of  Wales's 

Feathers.     Lent  by  Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1068.  Early   Adam   Armchair. — With   Lyre   Back.    Lent  by  Alfred  Davis, 

Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1069.  Standard  Barometer.— By  Adam.     Lent  by  Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  37  Lad- 

broke Grove,  W. 
1070-1071.  Pair  of  Globes. — Celestial  and  Terrestrial.     Adam  Period.     The  Carved 
Heads  are  Symbolical  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  Globe.     Lent  by 
F.  F.  Burghard,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 

1072.  Dressing  Table.— With  tambour  top,  by  Shears.     Lent  by  Alfred  Davis, 

Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1073.  Sheraton  Pembroke  Table. — In  Harewood  and  inlaid.    Lent  by  Alfred 

Davis,  Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 

1074.  Harpsichord. — Maker,    Burkat   Shudi,    1771.     Lent   by   Messrs.   John 

Broadwood  <fc  Sons. 

1075.  Square   Pianoforte. — Maker,    Johannes   Broadwood,    1774.    Lent  by 

Messrs.  John  Broaduxx)d  <b  Sons. 

1076.  Kidney-Shaped  Mahogany  W^riting  Table. — Sheraton.    Lent  by  F.F. 

Burghard,  Esq.,  F.B.C.S. 
1077-1078.  Sheraton    Card   Table.— In    Decorated   Satinwood.     Lent  by  Alfred 
Davis,  Esq.,  37  Ladbroke  Grove,  W. 
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1079.  Settee.— Painted  Satinwood,  Sheraton.    Lent  hy  T,  W,  CuOer,  Esq. 
1080-1081.  Pair  of  Abmohairs. — With  Cane  Back  and  Sides,  painted  Satinwood. 
LerU  hy  T.  W.  Cu&er,  Esq, 

1082.  Abmohatk. — In  painted  Satinwood.    Lent  hy  T,  W.  Cutler,  Esq. 

1083.  Clock.— Decorated  Satinwood,  Sheraton.     Lent  hy  T.  W,  Cttder,  Esq. 

1084.  Satinwood   Pbubbokb   Table. — With    painted   decoration,    Sheraton.' 

Lent  hy  T,  W.  CuUer,  Esq. 

1085.  Window  Seat. — In  Satinwood,  painted  decoration,  Sheraton.    Lent  hy 

T.  W.  CuOer,  Esq. 

1086.  Abmchair. — ^In  Mahogany.     End  of  18th  Cent.    Lent  hy  David  Murray, 

Esq.,  B.A. 
1087-1088.  Abmchaib  and  Single  Chaib,— End  of   18th  Cent.    Lent  hy  H.  S. 
Balfour,  Esq. 
1089.  Inlaid  Mahogany  Long-Case  Clock. — Sheraton.     Lent  hy  Alfred  Davis, 
Esq.,  37  Ladhroke  Orove,  W. 


OLD  ENGLISH  SILVER. 

Lent  hy  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart. — Collection  of  plate,  by  Paul  Lamerie,  a 
celebrated  silversmith  who  worked  between  1712  and  1761.  During  this  period  his 
mark  was  three  times  changed,  L  A,  1712,  P.L.  1733,  P.L.  1739.  His  work  usually 
fetches  about  £5  per  ounce,  and  is  greatly  sought  after. 

Lent  hy  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. — A  large  Pilgrim  Bottle,  nearly  two  feet  high. 
Queen  Anne. — A  smaller  Pilgrim  Bottle,  gilt. — Monteith,  with  engraving  in  the 
Chinese  taste  of  1685. — Peg  Tankard,  covered  with  engraved  floral  design  on 
pomegranate  feet.  The  scrolled  handle  forms  a  whistle  and  has  a  purchase  of  two 
pomegranates  (1659). — Set  of  four  richly  cut,  rectangular,  18th  cent.  Spirit  Bottles, 
each  enclosing  within  the  solid  glass  two  biscuit  medallion  portraits  by  the  celebrated 
James  and  William  Tassie,  of  Edinburgh. 

Lent  hy  Mrs.  Percy  Macquoid. — Pair  of  fluted  and  gadrooned  Candlesticks  of  large 
size  on  octagonal  feet. 

Lent  hy  Mr.  B.  S.  Straus,  M.P. — Set  of  three  Covered  Vases,  chased,  fluted 
spiraUy  and  repouss6  with  flow^ers  (1755). — Helmet-shaped  Milk  Jug  on  three  feet 
with  lions'  masks,  repouss^,  in  the  style  of  Louis  XV.  (1750). — Helmet-shaped  Milk 
Jug  on  foot,  repouss^  and  gadrooned  (1741). — Coffee  Pot,  finely  repouss^  with  floral 
designs  and  ivory  handle  (1749). — ^A  plain  covered  tankard  (1724). — A  plain  ovate 
covered  tea-caddy  (1728). — Cream  jug  decorated  with  repouss6  shell  and  foliage 
spirally  disposed  (1767). 

Lent  hy  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart. — A  trellis  pattern  Cake  Basket,  engraved  with 
the  Royal  arms  and  richly  chased. — A  finely  modelled  Oval  Bowl  on  foot  enriched 
with  dolphins,  the  bowl  with  shell  handles  and  garlands  in  relief. — A  two-handled 
Cup  with  cover,  with  scroll  handles  and  flowers  embossed  in  relief. — ^Two  Candlesticks, 
balustered  and  chased. — All  hy  Paul  Lamerie. 

Lent  hy  Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan. — A  collection  of  40  Spoons,  arranged  chronologically, 
and  dating  from  1560  to  1698. — Steeple  Cup  of  large  size,  gilt,  made  from  the  Great 
Seal  of  Ireland  (1604). — Covered  Pedestal  Salt,  cylindrical,  richly  embossed  with 
masks  and  garlands,  fruit,  &c.,  gilt,  on  lion  feet,  surmounted  by  a  warrior  in 
Roman  armour.  Elizabethan. — (IJovered  Cup  on  balustered  stem,  gilt,  the  bowl 
engraved  with  scrolled  foliage,  the  cover  and  foot  richly  embossed  with  fruit  and 
flowers  in  medallions  on  matted  ground.     Elizabethan. 

Lent  hy  Sir  Samuel  Montagu,  Bart. — Set  of  3  Castors  and  a  single  (IJastor,  by  Paul 
Lamerie. 

Lent  hy  Mr.  B.  S.  Straus,  M.P. — A  small  Bowl  with  repousse  flowers  (1665). 

Lent  hy  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild. — A  magnificent  Steeple  Cup  and  Cover,  gilt^ 
James  I. — ^A  Beaker,  boldly  embossed,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. — ^A  Pedestal  Salt 
and  Cover,  rectangular  body,  embossed  with  masks  and  fruit,  of  the  time  of 
Elizabeth. — ^Tankard  and  Cover,  gilt,  embossed  with  fruit  and  flowers  in  medallions, 
of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COXGKESS. 

,  Subject    I. — The    Execution    of     Important    Government    and 
Municipal  Architectural  Work  by  Salaried  Officials. 

That  in  the  future,  in  the  interests  of  administrative  bodies  and  the  pabUc, 
and  in  the  higher  interests  of  the  art  of  architecture,  pubtic  Dodies 
(whether  Governmental,  provincial,  or  municipal)  should  entrust  im- 
portant architectural  works  only  to  professionally  qualified  architects, 
either  by  competition  or  otherwise. 

Subject  IL— Architectural  Copyright  and  Ownership  of 

Drawings. 

{a)  Otvnership  of  Dratoings. 

That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  architect  is  employed  to  produce 
a  building,  and  that  all  drawings  and  papers  prepared  by  him  to 
that  end  are  undoubtedly  his  property. 

(i)  Artistic  Copyright. 

This  Seventh  International  Congress  of  Architects  assembled  at  London 
in  1906, 

Recalling,  on  the  one  hand,  the  resolutions  passed  during  the  past  twenty- 
eight  years  by  the  International  Congresses  of  Architects  and  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Artistic  Copyright,  as  well  as  by  the  Inter- 
national Congresses  of  the  Association  litteraire  et  Artistique 
Internationale,  notably  at  Madrid  in  1904 ;  Kecalling,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  "  Protocole  de  Cloture  "  of  the  Diplomatic  Conference  held 
at  Paris  in  1896,  which  upholds  the  principle  of  complete  protection 
of  works  of  architecture ;  Recalling,  finally,  the  Spamsh  law  of  1879 
and  the  French  law  of  1902,  both  of  which  expressly  protect  works 
of  architecture  : 

Is  of  opinion  : 

(1)  That  architectural  designs  comprise  designs  of  facades,  exterior  and 

interior,  together  with  the  plans,  sections,  and  elevations,  and  they 
constitute  the  first  manifestation  of  the  architect's  idea  and  the  work 
of  architecture. 

(2)  That  the  building  is  but  a  reproduction,  on  the  site,  of  the  architectural 

drawings. 
And  this  Congress  again  expresses  the  desire  that  works  of  architecture 
j^  be  protected  in  all  legislative  enactments  and  in  all  international 
L  1^  conventions  equally  with  every  other  kind  of  artistic  work. 

Subject  III. — Steel  and  Eeinforced-Concrete  Construction. 

(a)  The  General  Aspect  of  the  Subject,  (b)  With  Special 
Reference  to  ^Esthetic  and  Hygienic  Considerations  in  the 
Case  of  very  High  Buildings. 

(1)  That  this  Congress  considers  it  desirable  that  an  inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  what  failures  have  taken  place  in  reinfoiced-concrete 
buildings,  and  as  to  the  causes  of  the  failures. 
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EESOLUTION^  ADOPTfiES  PAE  LE  CONGEES. 

Theme  I. — De  l'Execution  des  Edifices  importants  destines  a 
l'Ktat  et  aux  Municipalites  des  Fonctionnaires  salaries 
(agents  voters  etc.). 

Qu'a  I'avenir,  dans  les  interets  des  administrations  et  du  public  et  dans 
les  interets  les  plus  hauts  de  I'art  d'architecture,  les  administrations 
publiques  (Gouvemementales.  provinciales  et  communales)  ne  chargent 
de  travaux  importants  d'architecture  que  des  architectes  prof  essionnels 
qualifies  soit  par  le  concours  ou  d'ailleurs. 

Theme  II. — La  Propriete  artistique  des  ffiuvREs  d' Architecture 
ET  LA  Propriete  des  Dessins  d' Architecture. 

(a)  La  Propriete  des  dessins  d^ Architecture. 

Que  ce  Congres  est  d'opinion  que  Tarcliitecte  est  employe  pour  produire 
un  edifice,  et  que  tous  les  dessins  et  papiers  prepares  par  lui  k  cet  e£Eet 
sont  indubitablement  sa  propriete. 

(h)  La  Propriete  artistique  des  (Euvres  d^ Architecture. 

Ce  Septieme  Congres  International  des  Aroliitectes,  reuni  k  Londres  en  1906, 

Rappelant,  d'une  part,  les  voeux  emis  depuis  vingt-buit  ans  dans  les 
Conges  Intemationaux  des  Arcbitectes  et  de  la  Propriete  Artistique, 
ainsi  que  dans  les  Congres  Intemationaux  de  TAssociation  Litt6raire 
et  Artistique  Internationale,  et  notamment  k  Madrid  en  1904 ;  et 
rappelant  d'autre  part  le  Protocole  de  cloture  de  la  Conf6rence 
diplomatique  tenue  k  Paris  en  1896,  lequel  consacre  le  principe  de  la 
protection  complete  des  ceuvres  d'arcbitecture  ;  Rappelant  enfin  la  loi 
espagnole  de  1879  et  la  loi  frangaise  de  1902,  lesquelles  protegent 
expressiment  les  oeuvrea  d'arcbitecture. 

Est  d'avis  : 

P.  Que  les  dessins  d'arcbitecture  comprennent  les  dessins  des  fa9ades 
exterieures  et  interieures,  les  plans,  coupe  et  61evation,  et  constituent 
la  premiere  manifestation  de  la  pensee  de  I'arcbitecte  et  Tceuvre 
d'arcbitecture  ; 

2°.  Que  I'^difice  n'est  qu'une  reproduction,  sur  le  terrain,  des  dessins 
d'arcbitecture  ; 

Et  renouvelle  le  voeu  que  les  ceuvres  d'arcbitecture  soient  protegees  dans 
toutes  les  legislations  et  dans  toutes  les  conventions  mtemationales 
k  l'6gal  de  toutes  les  autres  ceuvres  artistiques. 


Theme  III. — Les  Constructions  en  Acier  et  en  Ciment  Armk. 

(a)  Considerations  Gj^:nI^:rales.     (/>)  Questions  speciales  relatives 
A   l'Esth^tique    et   a   l'Hygienb   dans   les   Constructions   a 

GRANDE  hauteur. 

1)  Que  le  Congres  est  d'opinion  qu'il  est  k  desirer  qu'on  fasse  ime 
enqudte  pom  6tablir  le  nombre  des  cas  ou  les  constructions  en  b6ton 
arme  n'ont  pas  r6pondu  k  I'attente  et  les  causes  de  la  non-r6ussite. 
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(2)  That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that,  where  reinforced  concrete  is 
intended  to  be  fire-resisting,  the  greatest  possible  care  should  be  taken 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  aggregate  and  its  size,  and  also  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  steel. 


Subject  IV. — The  Education  of  the  Public  in  Architbcture. 
No  resolution  proposed. 

Subject  V.— A  Statutory  Qualification  for  Architects. 

That  this  Congress  considers  it  desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  public  of 
all  nations  and  of  the  profession  of  architecture,  that  all  practitioners 
should  have  a  statutory  qualification. 

Subject  VI. — The  Architect-Craftsman:  How  far  should  the 
Architect  receive  the  Theoretical  and  Practical  Training 
of  a  Craftsman? 

That  this  Congress,  considering  that  the  architect,  the  master  of  the 
works,  having  under  his  immediate  direction  workmen  and  artisans 
of  the  most  varied  bodies  of  the  State,  and  utiUsing  the  services 
of  the  most  varied  industries,  has  no  means  of  acquiring  in  each  of 
these  trades  and  in  each  of  these  industries  the  complete  knowledge 
of  a  specialist,  expresses  the  desire  that  the  opportimity  should  be 
given  to  architectural  students  to  acquire  in  a  general  but  exact 
manner  the  technical  part  of  the  various  trades  and  industries  of  the 
building  trades  without  claiming  to  practise  these  trades  and  industries. 
It  also  expresses  the  wish  that  international  and  continuous  relations 
may  be  established  between  the  schools. 

Subject  VII. — The  Planning  and  Laying-out  of  Streets 
AND  Open  Spaces. 
No  resolution  proposed. 

Subject  VIII. — To  what  Extent  and  in  what  Sense  should  the 
Architect  have  Control  over  other  Artists  or  Craftsmen 
IN  the  Completion  of  a  National  or  Public  Building? 

That  this  Congress  is  of  opinion  that  the  architect  in  the  construction  of  a 
building  should  be  given  absolute  power  over  the  co-operating  crafts- 
men, but  in  a  special  manner  over  the  co-operating  artists. 

Subject  IX. — The  Eesponsibilities  of  a  Government  in  the 
Conservation  of  National  Monuments. 

(1)  That  in  all  countries  the  Governments  should  be  authorised  to  obtain 

if  necessary  compulsory  expropriation  in  every  case  where  a  monu- 
ment possessing  historical,  artistic,  or  archaeological  interest  is  not 
kept  in  a  proper  state  of  preservation  by  its  owner. 

(2)  That  this  International  Congress  of  Architects  recommends  that  the 

British  Government  be  approached  with  a  view  to  appointing  a 
Royal  Commission  to  control  and  extend  the  operations  of  tne  Ancient 
Monuments  Protection  (Amendment)  Act  of  1900  and  to  prepare  an 
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(2)  Que  ce  Congres  est  d'opinion  que  la  o^  le  beton  arme  est  destine  a 
resister  au  feu  il  est  necessaire  de  prendre  le  plus  grand  soin  par 
egard  k  la  nature  de  la  masse  et  de  son  volume,  comme  aussi  h,  la 
protection  de  I'acier. 

Theme  IV.— L 'Education  du  Public  en  Architecture. 
Pas  de  conclusion. 


Theme  V. — Le  Titre  et  le  Diplome  d'Architecte. 

Que  ce  Congres  est  d'avis  que,  dans  I'interet  du  public  de  tons  les  pays 
et  danfl  I'interet  de  la  profession  d'architecture,  tons  les  architectes 
doivent  avoir  une  qualification  reconnue  par  la  loi. 

Theme  VI. — De  l'Architecte-Artisan  :  jusqu'a  quel  point  l'Archi- 

TECTE      DOIT-IL     RECEVOIR     l'EdUCATION     THfiORIQUE     ET    PRATIQUE 
DE   l'ArTISAN? 

Ce  Congres,  considerant  que  Tarchitecte,  le  maitre  des  travaux,  ayant 
sous  ses  ordres  immediats  des  ouvriers  et  des  artisans  des  classes  les 
plus  differentes  de  la  population,  et  faisant  usage  des  services  des 
mdustries  les  plus  variees,  n'a  aucun  moyen  d'acquerir  dans  chacun 
de  ces  metiers  et  dans  chacune  de  ces  industries  les  connaissances 
completes  d'un  specialiste,  exprime  Topinion  qu'il  serait  desirable 
de  dormer  aux  etudiants  d'architecture  I'occasion  d'acquerir  d'lme 
maniere  g6nerale  et  pourtant  exacte  la  partie  technique  des  difEe- 
rents  metiers  et  industries  de  la  profession  du  batiment  sans  pretendre 
de  vouloir  exercer  ces  metiers  et  industries.  Le  Congres  exprime 
egalement  le  d6sir  qu'entre  ces  ecoles  des  relations  intemationales 
et  soutenues  soient  etablies. 

Theme  VIL  — De  la  Disposition  bt  du  Developpement  des  Eues 
ET  des  E  spaces  libres  dans  les  Villes. 

Pas  de  conclusion. 


Theme  VIIL— Jusqu'a  quel  point  et  dans  quel  sens  l'Architecte 
doit-il  avoir  le  controle  sur  les  autres  artistes  et  sur  les 

ARTISANS       jusqu'a       l'edIFICATION      COMPLETE       DES       MONUMENTS 
DESTINES    A    l'ETAT   OU    AU    SERVICE    PUBLIC  ? 

Le  Gongr^  emet  le  voeu  que  dans  Texecution  des  travaux  on  doit 
accorder  k  Tarchitecte  un  controle  absolu  sur  les  artisans  coUabo- 
rateurs,  mais  surtout  sur  les  artistes  qui  y  contribuent. 

Theme  IX. — De  la  Responsabilite  des  Gouvernements  dans  la 
Conservation  des  Monuments  nationaux. 

<1)  Que  dans  tons  les  Etats  les  Gouvernements  soient  autorises  pour  obtenir, 
si  cela  est  necessaire,  Texpropriation  obligatoire  chaque  fois  qu'un 
monument  presentant  un  int^ret  hLstorique,  artistique  ou  arch6o- 
logique  ne  sera  pas  entretenu  comme  il  convient  par  son  possesseur. 

(2)  Ce  Congres  International  des  Arcliitectes  emet  le  voeu  qu'on  s'adresse 
au  Gouvemement  britannique  pour  qu'on  nomme  une  Commission 
Royale  pour  controler  et  etendre  I'operation  de  la  loi  de  1900  but  la 
Conservation  des  Anciens  Monuments  et  de  preparer  un  catalogue 
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'  accurate  catalo^e  of  all  ancient  monuments,  whether  historic  or 
prehistoric,  takmg  similar  action  to  that  of  the  Department  of 
Historical  Manuscripts  and  in  agreement  with  the  measures  adopted 
in  other  countries. 


Subject  X. — The  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions. 

(1)  That  the  Congress,  taking  into  consideration  the  reports  submitted, 

recommends  them  to  the  examination  of  the  Permanent  Committee 
of  the  Congress  in  order  that  they  may  submit  a  special  report  to  the 
next  Congress. 

(2)  The  competition  programme  should  declare  that  the  members  of  the 

jury  by  the  fact  of  their  acceptation  of  the  office  have  not  and  will 
not  have  directly  or  indirectly  any  material  interest  in  the  execution  of 
works  put  up  to  competition. 

Recommendation . 

That  the  Permanent  Committee  nominate  a  special  commission  of  seven 
members  to  study  the  question  of  international  public  competitions 
and  report  to  the  next  Congress. 
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exact  de  tons  les  monuments  anciens  dans  les  lies  biitanniques, 
soit  historiques  ou  pr6historiques,  suivant  les  mdmes  lignes  que  le 
D6partement  des  Manuscrits  nistoriques  et  pour  se  meUre  d'acoord 
aveo  les  mesures  mises  dans  les  autres  pays. 

Theme  X. — De  l'Organisation  des  Concours  intbrnationaux 
PUBLICS  d'Architecture. 

(1)  Que  ce  Congr^,  prenant  en  consideration  les  rapports  soumis,  lecom- 

mande  au  Comite  Permanent  du  Congr^s  de  les  examiner,  pour  qu'un 
lapport  special  soit  sounds  au  procham  Congr^. 

(2)  Le  programme  doit  declarer  que  les  membres  du  jury  par  le  fait  de 

leur  acceptation  n'ont  et  irauront  directement  ou  indireotement 
auoun  inter^t  materiel  dans  I'ex^cution  des  travaux  mis  au  concours. 

Recommandation. 

Qu'un  rapport  sur  la  question  des  Concours  Publics  Intemationaux  d' Archi- 
tecture soit  present^  au  prochain  Congris  International  de  1908 
par  les  soins  de  la  Commission  permanente,  qui  nommera  h,  cet  effet 
une  commission  speciale  de  sept  membres. 
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